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CONSIDEK THE LILIES HOW THEY GROW : THEY TOIL NOT, THEY SPIN NOT; AND YET I SAY UNTO YOU, 
THAT SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY WAS NOT ARRAYED LIKE ONE OE THESE.—aSV. Luke xii. 27 . 


PREFACE. 

This work is intended to give correct representations of those more obvious plants, 
birds and insects which meet the eye in each succeeding month. 

The pursuit of Natural History is to the learned a severe study: to the 
busy an agreeable repose : to the idle a dehghtful occupation. 

Few climates afford greater opportunities of observing the infinite variety 
of the works of nature than our own: it is seldom so hot in the summer or so cold 
in the winter, that the rose and the goldfinch, the holly and the robin-redbreast, 
may not afford to the most transient observer occasion to admire, to watch and to 
reflect. The mode in which plants put forth their leaves and expand their flowers; 
the habits and architecture of birds; the form of the caterpillar, and the colours of 
the butterfly; have in them matter to instruct the thoughtlessness of childhood, 
and to amuse the gravity of age. 

If our chmate is suited to the observation of nature, our people of all ranks 
have a taste for rural sights and rural sounds which no city custom can destroy. 

Milton has told us so in one of his most beautiful compaiisons: 


As one who long in populous city pent. 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine. 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.” 


An author of our own day, who has much of the genius of Fielding with 
none of his grossness, has not overlooked the love of something natural and rural 
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breaking out in a counting-house the most remote from fields or brooks this great 
metropolis could contain. 

A similar passion for rural sights, unsubdued by the most adverse habits, is 
perceptible among the spinners and weavers of our manufacturing towns. Nothing 
more common among them than a hope, cherished in the midst of close alleys and 
crowded chimneys, of possessing some neat cottage with a garden and a few roods 
of grass, where the nightingale warbles through the night, 

‘‘ And the breeze is perfumed from the hawthorn it stirs.” 


Having mentioned the nightingale, let me refer the reader to that dehghtful letter 
of Mr. Fox, where he maintains against all comers that the note of the nightingale 
is cheerful, and bids Lord Grey read through half the Odyssey to find a quotation, 
the place of which he had forgotten. Here are his words : 

“ I cannot light upon the passage in the Odyssey, where Penelope’s rest¬ 
lessness is compared to the nightingale; but I am sure that it is only as to 
restlessness and watchfulness that he makes the comparison. If you will read the 
last twelve books of the Odyssey you will certainly find it; and I am sure you will 
be paid for your hunt, whether you find it or not.”* 

That Mr. Fox loved such pleasures is made plain too by an answer he gave 
to some one who said—“ How agreeable it was to go out into a garden in Summer 
with a book : ” “ Yes,” he rephed, or without a book.” 

It was not the custom, indeed, in the days of Mr. Fox, for a statesman to go 
out into the streets, as Lorenzo did at Florence, singing to the crowd— 


“ Ben venga Maggio 
El gonfalon selvaggio.” 


But in our own staid silent way we love the country, and its sights and sounds, 
as dearly as any Tuscan of them all. 


* Preface to Fox’s, History p. 10. 



PKEFAOE. 


Ill 


I fear this preface will give little information as to the nature of the book 
the reader is about to open; hut as I was the person who suggested the plan of 
the work, I own myself bound to express my anxiety for its success. Nor are such 
works without a higher use. 


“ Qui non palazzi, non teatro, o loggia, 

Man lor vece un abete, im faggio, un pino 
Tra I’erba verde, e’l bel monte vicino 
Onde si scende poetando, e poggia, 

Levan di terra al ciel nostr’ intelletto.” 

Petrarca. Sonetto x. 

The exciting business, and the exciting pleasures of the world, absorb and 
inflame the mind: the quiet observation of nature diffuses serenity and promotes 
contemplation: happiness, which has been sought in vain elsewhere, comes unsought 
among the flowers and the songs of the valley; and from the creation around, 
and the happiness felt, we lift up our hearts to the Creator and Benefactor of All. 




INTRODUCTION. 


The object proposed by the Author, is to comprize in one Work information 
which at present can only be obtained by reference to many books on various 
branches of Natural History. This work, when completed, will contain full 
and accurate catalogues of the Birds, Butterflies, and Wild Flowers of England, 
arranged according to the classification and order adopted by the best authorities 
on each subject. Many of the most interesting objects will be represented 
in coloured drawings. 

Of those birds which are not figured in the different parts, it is intended 
before the close of the work to give a short description; marking, according 
to the new arrangement of Mr. Yarrell, which species are migratory, and which 
remain with us all the year. 

A full account will be given of those birds which are selected for the 
drawings. 

The colour and form of the various species of Butterfly or Sphynx are not 
given as they occur; for it is hoped that a great part of them will be figured in the 
work; and of those which are omitted a description as to form and colour will be 
added in the last number. 

The Botanical department of the work is that to which most space has been 
allotted, and it is hoped, that when all the parts are completed they will form 
a useful Botanical Dictionary of British flowering plants. Having experienced 
the facilities and the difficulties of the various methods adopted by different 
standard writers on the subject, the Author has tried to combine, as far as possible, 
the advantageous points in each Author’s arrangement. The plan consists, 1st., 
in so arranging the descriptions that the eye should rest at once on the essential 
characteristic difference, instead of searching for it, and collecting it piecemeal 
through the whole account of the species. 2ndly. In giving in distinct type the 
ordinary colour of the flower; which (if not the most scientific) is usually the most 
striking distinction, and one which certainly should not be left wholly unnoticed. 
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as is done by some botanists. 3rdly. In placing in uniform order the various 
matter necessary to be detailed respecting eacli plant, so that no time need be 
lost in searching for it. There is also with each plant a reference to the volume 
and plate of Sowerby’s English Botany. Few parts of these descriptions are 
original except their arrangement. The Author has not presumed to suppose 
that she can add much to the stock of knowledge already acquired and made 
public by others. She merely professes to have culled from many scientific works 
on the subject such parts as have most facilitated her own botanical researches ; 
and while she has not neglected the scientific part of the work, she has added the 
more superficial English phraseology, which helps the unlearned beginner in 
affixing the name to the flowers he finds in his walks. 


The Botanical Works to which the Author is chiefly indebted, are— 


Botanical Chart of British Blowering Plants 
Hooker’s British Flora. 

Lindley’s Synopsis of the British Flora. 
MacGilhvray’s British Botany. 


Smith’s English Botany. 
Sowerhy’s British Botany. 
Withering’s British Botany. 


The grasses, reeds, and rushes are now omitted as of little general interest; 
it is intended to add this with other omitted matter in a supplement to the 
whole work. 

Of the cryptogamous plants the ferns only will be described. 


The Author has also made free use 

London’s British Wild Flowers. 

Wild Flowers of the Year. 

Bahington’s Journal of a Naturalist. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne. 

Zoological Eecreations. 

Jenyn’s Manual of British Vertehrate Animals 
Bewick’s British Birds. 

Selby’s British Ornithology. 

Yarrell’s British Birds. 

-British Fishes. 

Stanley on Birds. 

Our Song Birds. 

Purton’s Midland Flora. 

Naturalist’s Library, Vol. HI. and IV.—of 
Butterflies and Moths. 


of the following standard works. 

Lewin’s Papilios. 

British Butterflies, by Humphreys and 
Westwood. 

British Moths, by ditto. 

Kirby and Spence’s Entomology. 
Samouelle’s Entomology. 

Donovan’s British Insects. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
Insect Architecture. 

Wood’s British Song Birds. 

Minstrelsy of the Woods. 

Syme’s British Song Birds. 

Slaney’s Smaller British Birds. 

Wood’s British Insects. 



Eoctract of a Letter from London to the Country. 


May —til, 184— 

Shall I describe to you, my dear —, the arrival of the Queen of Months in this 
‘ Great Babel’? her heralds, body-guard, and personal appearance? 

“ ’T was mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Could pierce the yb^-clouds rolling dun,” 

when, lo! she was ushered in by a glittering pageant, vulgarly called Jack-in-the-green, 
round which danced a score of little sooty-faced tinselled figures, followed by crowds of 
other figures of all ages, squalid, shrill-voiced and shouting. She is grimly guarded by files 
of erect chimneys towering in dim stateliness above her. The smoke eddying gracefully 
downward from these, is carefully preserved on a wreath of leaves and blossoms of a 
nondescript hue, which she wears around her dusky brow. Music accompanies her steps; 
the deep rolling bass of many thousand wheels, the clattering treble of many thousand 
hoofs, and the confused hum of many thousand human beings who cross her path in all 
directions, and to say the truth, appear to heed her very little. Here, the eager dust seems 
a cloud of incense rising to celebrate her progress; there, mixed with silvery streams from 
her attendant water-carts, it refreshes her delicate feet. At night she lays aside her garland, 
to shine forth in a diadem of wax-lights, and presides in a room thirty feet square, which 
painfully endeavours to contain five hundred persons. These pay their court in gay attire— 
many bright in diamonds and rubies—many far brighter in youth and beauty—but all appear 
to be looking for something which none appear to find. The thermometer is higher than 
the spirits of the guests, and they seem less fond of one another than during the reign of 
her predecessors. Patriotism itself looks pale on the brow of a speech-worn member of the 
opposition as he bows to a more speech-worn member of the government. ‘ An infinite deal 
of nothing ’ is spoken; and all agree that either this cannot be the May of which the poets 
have sung, or that the poets with all their wit have sung little better than nonsense. 



Extract of a Letter from the Country to London. 


May —til, 184— 

It would perhaps be cruel, were it possible, my dear —, for me to give you an idea 
of the charms in which I revel here. Oh that men had the instinct of birds of passage! Oh 
that they knew the folly of congregating in cities, when this lovely month so graciously calls 
them to partake her bounties! Believe me, fur-cloaks and fires in the dog-days, empty grates 
and syllabub under the cow at Christmas, would not shew a greater contempt of nature and 
common-sense, or of those finer feelings of the soul, by cherishing which we are better able to 
fulfil the highest purposes of our being. Not inanimate nature only, but the “ human face 
divine ” itself becomes more divine as it looks round on such a temple. Indeed, I should 
wonder at the hardihood of poets in attempting to praise such loveliness, were it not a love¬ 
liness that fills the heart, and “ out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
May was greeted on her first appearance by dances and songs round many a may-pole in the 
neighbourhood, and repays this hearty welcome by daily showers of new beauty and fragrance. 
Wild flowers of all tints and forms are scattered in boundless profusion on every bank; 
rhododendron and azalia bloom gorgeous in every garden; the golden clusters of the 
laburnum vie on every lawn with the rich bunches of the lilac; beneath the sheltering arms 
of May’s own favourite child— 

“ The milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale,” 

many a skilful little architect builds her nest, and sends forth her tender brood in safety to 
delight the grove on some future day; children and lambs are frisking in every meadow, 
under a canopy of heavenly blue; happy human voices mingle with the sweet notes of 
countless birds, those of the nightingale rising clear in undisputed sovereignty above the 
rest. But I must not be minute, or I shall write on till the charms of which I write are 
fled. I shall only add, if a whole creation rejoicing in youth and hope, and love and joy, 
can attract you, lose no time, but come: 

“ Oh come ! and while the rosy-footed May 
Steals blushing on, together let us tread 
The morning dews, and gather in their prime 
Fresh blooming flowers, to grace thy braided hair.” 

F. 



PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN MAY. 


NATURAL OBDEB, 

MONANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Hippuris vulgaris. Common Mai-e’s Tail 28 HaloragetB. 

DIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Veronica serpyllifolia. Smooth Speedwell 60 Scrophularineee. 

„ officinalis. Common S. „ 

„ chamsedrys. Germander S. „ 

„ montana. Mountain Germander S. „ 

„ arvensis. Wall S. „ 

Pinguicula grandiflora. Large flowered Butter-wort 63 Lentibularise. 

TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Iris foetidissima. Stinking Iris 95 IridefB. 

TRIANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Montia fontana. Water Blinks 33 Portulacese. 

TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Asperula odorata. Sweet Woodrufi* 43 Ruhiacese. 

Galium cruciatum. Cross-wort Bed Straw „ 

„ aparine. Goose Grass or Cleavers „ 

Plantago lanceolata. Ribwort Plantain 66 Plantaginese. 

Epimedium alpinum. Alpine Barren-wort 2 Berberidese. 

Alchemilla wlgaris. Common Ladies’ Mantle 26 Rosacese. 

„ arvensis. Parsley piert „ 

TETRANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 

Ilex aquifolium. Common Holly 51 Bicinese. 

Sagina procumbens Procumbent Pearl-wort 14 Caryophylleae. 

„ maritima. Sea P. „ 

„ apetala. Small Annual P. „ 

Msenchia erecta. Upright Msenchia „ 

TiUea muscosa. Mossy Tillea 35 Crassulacese. 

PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Myosotis ceespitosa. Tufted Water Scorpion Grass 57 Boragineee. 
Lithospermum officinale. Common Gromwell „ 

„ arvense. Corn. G. „ 

„ maritimum. Sea G. „ 

Anchusa sempervirens. Evergreen Alkanet „ 

Cynoglossum officinale. Common Hound’s Tongue „ 

Pulmonaria officinalis. Common Lungwort „ 

„ angustifolia. Narrow-leaved L. „ 

Symphytum officinale. Common Comfrey „ 

Lysimachia nemorum. Wood Pimpernal 64 Primulacese. 

Viola lactea. Cream-colourd Violet 9 Violariese. 

„ flavi-comis. Dwarf yellow-spurred V. „ 

Lonicera caprifolium. Pale Perfoliate Honeysuckle 42 Caprifoliacese. 
Euonymus europeus. Common Spindle Tree 23 CelastrincEe. 
Ribes rubrum. Common Currant 36 Grossulariese. 

„ spicatum. Acid Mountain C. „ 

„ nigrum. Black C. „ 

„ alpinum. Tasteless Mountain C. „ 

Rhamnus catharticus. Buckthorn 24 Rhamnse. 

„ frangula. Alder B. „ 

PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Chenopodium Bonus Henricus. Mercury Goosefoot 68 Chenopode®. 
Sanicula europea. Wood Sanicle 38 Umbellifer®. 

Torilis nodosa. Knotted Hedge Parsley „ 

Anthriscus vulgaris. Common Beaked Parsley „ 


! NATUBAL OBBEB. 

Anthriscus sylvestre. Wild Chervil 38 Umbellifcr®. 

MjTrhis odorata. Sweet Cicely „ 

Bunium flexuosum. Earth-nut or Pig-nut „ 

Smyrnium olusatrum. Common Alexanders. „ 

^gopodium podograria. Common Gout-weed. „ 

Herb Gerarde 

Meum athamanticum. Spignel-lNIeu „ 

Sium inundatum. Least Water Parsnep „ 

PENTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Viburnum lantanum. Mealy Gueldfer Rose 42 Caprifoliace®. 

PENTANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

Myosurus minimus. Common Mouse-tail 1 Ranunculace®. 

HEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Narcissus poeticus. Poetic Narcissus 96 Amaryllide®. 

Allium ursinum. Broad-leaved Garlick 89 Asphodele®. 

Hyacinthus racemosus. Starch Hyacinth „ 

„ non-scriptus. Blue Bell. Wild H. „ 

Convallaria majalis. Lily of the Valley 87 Smilace®. 

„ polygonatum. Angular Solomon’s Seal „ 

HEXANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Rumex acetoseUa. Sheep’s Sorrel 69 Polygone®. 

OCTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Vaccinium myrtillus. Bilberry 48 Vaccinie®. 

„ uligonosum. Great Bilberry „ 

„ vitis-idcea. Red Whortle Berry. Cow- „ 

berry 

Acer pseudo-platanus. Greater Maple or Sycamore 19 Acerine®, 

„ campestre. Common M. „ 

OCTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Polygonum aviculare. Common Knot-grass 69 Polygone®. 

OCTANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 

Paris quadrifolia. Herb Paris 87 Smilace®. 

DECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Arbutus alpina. Black Bear-berry 49 Erice®. 

„ uva-ursi. Red B. „ 

DECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Saxifraga granulata. White Meadow Saxifrage 37 Saxifrage®. 

„ muscoides. Mossy Alpine S. „ 

„ pygmea. Dwai-f Alpine S. „ 

„ c®spitosa. Tufted Alpine S. „ 

„ affinis. Involute Alpine S. „ 

„ incurvifolia. Curve-leaved S. „ 

„ denudata. Smooth Grampian S. „ 

„ hypnoides. Mossy S., or Ladies’ Cushion „ 

„ pedatifida. Web-footed S. „ 

DECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Stellaria nemorum. Wood Stitch wort 14 Caryophylle®. 

„ media. Common Chickweed „ 

„ holostea. Greater S. „ 
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PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN MAY. 


NATUKAL OEDEE. 

Stellaria graminea. Lesser S. 14 Caiyophyllese. 

Areiiaria trinervis. Plantain-leaved Sandwort 
„ vei'na. Vernal S. 

DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

Oxalis corniculata. Yellow procumbent wood sorrel 22 Oxalide®. 
liycbnis viscaria. Red German Catchfly 14 Caryophyllese. 

Cerastium tetrandrum. Four-cleft Mouse-ear Chick- „ 

weed 

DODECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Asarura europeum. Common Asarabacca 73 Aristolochise, 


ICOSANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Primus padus. Bird Cherry 26 Rosacese. 

„ cerasus. Wild C. 

„ domestica. Wild Plum-tree 


ICOSANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 
Mespilus oxyacantha. Whitethorn. Hawthorn. May 
„ germanica. Common Medlar 
Pyrus malus. Crab Tree 

„ domestica. True Service Tree 
„ aucuparia. Quicken Tree. Mountain Ash 
„ pinnatifida. Bastard M. A. Roan Tree 
„ aria. White Beam Tree. White Wild Pear 
Tree 

ICOSANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 
Rosa cinnamonea. Cinnamon Rose 
„ rubella. Red-fruited Dwarf R, 

„ spinosissima, Burnet R. 

Rubus idaeus. Raspberry. 

Fragaria vesca. Wood Stra\tberry 

Potentilla tridentata. Three-toothed Cinquefoil 

Geum urbanum. Common Avens. Herb-bennet 


POLYANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Actea spicata. Black Bane-benies 1 Ranunculacese. 

Chelidonium majus. Common Celandine 4 Papaveracese. 

Glaucium violaceum. Violet-horned Poppy „ 

Cistus (Helianthemum) marifolius. Hoary Dwarf 8 Cistineae. 
Cistus 

POLYANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

Peonia corallina. Entire-leaved Peony 1 Ranunculacese. 


NAXUKAL ORDER. 

DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Linaria cymbalaria. Ivy-leaved Snap-dragon 60 Scrophulai-iue®. 

Linnea borealis. Two-flowered Linnea 42 Caprifoliacese. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILICULOSA. 


Draba hirta. Simple-haired Whitlow Grass 

Teesdalia nudicaulis. Naked-stalked Teesdalia 
Cochlearia oiflcinalis. Common Scurvy Grass 
„ anglica. English S. 

„ danica. Danish S. 

„ armoraica. Horse-radish 

Crambe maritima. Sea-kale 


6 Cruciferse: 
Siliculosse. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 


Cardamine impatiens. Impatient Ladies’ Smock 

„ pratensis. Common L. S. 

Arabis hirsuta. Hairy Wall-cress 
„ turrita. Tower W. 

Turritis glabra. Smooth Tower-mustard 
Matthiola incana. Hoary Shrubby Stock 
„ sinuata. Great Sea S. 

Barbarea vulgaris. Yellow Rocket 
Erysimum alliara. Garlick Hedge-mustard 
Hesperis matronalis. Dame’s Violet 
Cheiranthus cheii-ii. Wild Wall-flower 
Brassica napus. Rape Cole-seed 
„ oleracea. Sea-kale 
Sinapis arvensis. Field Mustard. Charlock 
Raphanus maritimus. Sea Radish 
„ raphanistrum. Field Radish 


6 Cruciferse: 
Siliquosae. 


MONADELPHIA. PENTANDRIA. 

Erodium maritimum. Sea-Stork’s-bill 20 Geraniacese. 

MONADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 

Geranium phseum. Dusky Crane’s-bill 
„ nodosum. Knotty C. 

„ robertianum. Herb Robert ^ 

„ dissectum. Jagged-leaved C. 

„ lucidum. Shining C. ,, 

DIADELPHIA. HEXANDRIA. 

Fumaria officinalis. ' Common Fumitory 5 Fumariaceae. 

(Corydalis) lutea. Yellow F. 

Fumaria capreolata. Ramping F, „ 


POLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

Adonis autumnalis. Adonis flower ,, 

Ranunculus gramineus. Grassy Crowfoot „ 

„ bulbosus. Buttercups. Bulbous C. „ 

„ parvlflorus. SmaU-flowered C. „ 

„ hederacea. By C. „ 

„ aquatilis. Water C. ,, 

DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 

Ajuga reptans. Common Bugle 61 Labiatse. 

Lamium album. White Dead-nettle „ 

„ purpureum. Red D. 

Galeobdolon luteum. Yellow Weasel-snout 61 Labiat®. 

iMelittis melissophyllum. Reddish Bastard-balm „ 

„ grandiflora. Purple and White B. 


DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 

Cytisus (genista) scoparia. Common Broom 25 Leguminos®. 

Genist® pilosa. Hairy Green-weed 

„ anglica. Nee^e Green-weed. Petty Whin 
Ulex europ®us. Common Furze. Gorse or Whin 
Orobus tuberosus. Heath Pea. Common Bitter 

^®tch 25 Leguminos®. 

„ sylvaticus. Wood Bitter P. 

Lathyrus nissolia. Crimson Vetchling 
Vicia sativa. Common Vetch 
„ sepium. Common Bush V. 

Ornithopus perpusillus. Common Bird’s-foot 

Hippocrepis comosa. Tufted Horse-shoe Vetch 

Lotus corniculatus. Common Bird’s-foot Trefoil „ 

„ angustissimus. Slender B. 

Medicago maculata. Spotted Medick 





PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN MAY. 
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NATURAIi ORDER. 

Trifolium repens. Dutch Clover 25 Leguminosee. 

„ subterraneum. Subten-aneous C. „ 

„ scabrum. Rough rigid C. „ 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-^QUALIS. 

Leontodon palustre. Marsh Dandelion 46 Compositse. 

Hieraceum pilosella. Mouse-ear Hawkweed „ 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-SUPERFLUA. 

Cineraria campestris. Field Flea-wort „ 

Achillea millefolium. Common Yarrow, or Milfoil „ 

GYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 

Orchis morio. Green-winged Meadow Orchis 94 Orchideae. 

„ fusca. Great brown-winged O. „ 

„ militaris. Military O. »» 

„ latifolia. Broad-leaved O. „ 

Ophyrs arachnites. Late Spider Orchis ,, 

Listera nidus-avis. Bird’s nest Listera „ 

Epipactis ensifolia. Narrow-leaved White HeUe- „ 

borine 

„ rubra. Purple H. „ 

Corallorhiza innata. Spurless Coral-root 32 Cucurhitacese. 

MONCECIA. PENTANDRIA. 

Bryonia dioica. Red-berried Bryony 78 Amentaceae. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

MONCECIA. POLYANDRIA. 


Fagus castanea. Chesnut Tree 78 Amentacese. 

Betula nana. Dwarf Birch « 

Carpinus betulus. Common Horn-beam » 

MONCECIA. MONADELPHIA. 

Pinus sylvestris. Scotch Fir 80 Couiferae. 


DICECIA. DIANDRIA. 

Salix pentandra. Sweet bay-leaved Willow 78 Amentacex. 

,, myrsinites. Green Whortle-leaved W^. „ 

„ glauca. Glaucous Mountain W. v 

„ lanata. Woolly broad-leaved W. •» 

„ repens. Common-dwarf W. ■.» 

„ alba. Common White W. « 


DICECIA. TRIANDRIA. 

Empetrum nigrum. Common Crow-berry 74 Empetreaj. 

DICECIA. TETRANDRIA. 

Hippophae rhamnoides. Common Sallow-thorn 70 Lleagnese. 
Myrica gale. Sweet Gale. Dutch Myrtle 79 Myricese. 

DICECIA. OCTANDRIA. 

Rhodiola rosea. Rose-root 35 Crassulaceee. 


DICECIA. MONODELPHIA. 

Juniperus communis. Common Juniper 80 ConiferiB. 

„ nana. Dwarf Alpine J. » 
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MAY. 


NATUEAL ORDERS. 


CiAss I.—DICOTYLEDONS. 

Sub-Class I.—Thalamiflok^e. 
1. Manunculacece. 

Adonis autumnalis. 

Myosurus minimus. 

Ranunculus gramineus. 

„ bulbosus. 

„ parvifiorus. 

„ bederacea. 

„ aquatilis. 

Acseta spicata. 

Pieonia corallina. 

2. Berheridece. 
Epimedium alpinum, 

4. Papaveracece. 
Glaucium violaceum. 

Chelidonium majus. 

5. Fumariacece. 
Fumaria officinalis. 

„ capreolata. 

(Corydalis) lutea. 

6. Cruciferce. 

1. StliculoscG. 

Crambe maritima 
Teesdalia nudicaulis. 

Cochlearia officinalis. 

„ anglica. 

„ danica. 

„ armor aica. 

Draba hirta. 

Cruciferce. 

2. Siliquosce. 
Cardamine pratensis. 

„ impatiens. 

Arabis hirsuta. 

,, turrita. 

Turritis glabra. 

Barbarea vulgaris. 

Erysimum alliaiia. 

Cheiranthus cheiri. 

Matthiola incana. 

„ sinuata. 

Hesperis matronalis. 

Brassica napus. 

„ oleracea. 

Sinapis arvensis. 

Raphanus maritimus. 

„ raphanistrum. 

8. Cistinece. 
lielianthemum marifolius. 


9. Fiolariece. 

26. Bosacece. ^ 

Viola lactea. 

Prunus padus. 

„ fiavi-cornis. 

„ cerasus. 

14. Caryophyllece. 

„ domestica. 

Geum urbanum. 

Lychnis viscaria. 

Rubus idseus. 

„ dioica. 

Sagina procumbens. 

Fragaria vesca. 

Potentilla tridentata. 

„ maritima. 

Alchemilla vulgaris. 

„ apetala. 

„ arvensis. 

Moenchia erecta. 

Rosa cinnamonea 

Stellaria nemorum. 

„ rubella. 

„ media. 

„ spinosissima. 

„ holostea. 

Mespdus oxyacantha (Crataegus o.) 

„ graminea. 

Arenaria trinervis. 

„ germanica. 

Pyrus malus. 

„ verna. 

„ domestica. 

Cerastium tetrandrum. 

„ aucuparia. 

19. Acermece. 

„ pinnatffida. 

Acer pseudo-platanus. 

„ aria. 

„ campestre. 

28. Haloragece. 

20. Geraniacce. 

Hippuris vulgaris. 

Geranium phoeum. 

„ nodosum. 

32. Cucurhitacece. 

„ robertianum. 

Bryonia dioica. 

„ dissectum. 

„ lucidum. 

33. Portulacece. 

Erodium maritimum. 

Montia fontana. 

22. Oxalidece. 

35. Crassulacece. 

Oxalis comiculata. 

Tillsea muscosa. 

24. BhamnecB. 

Rhodiola rosea. 

Rhamnus catharticus. 

36. Grossulariece. 

„ frangula. 

Ribes rubrum. 

Sttb-Class II.— Calycifloe.®. 

„ spicatum. 

23. Celastrinece. 

„ nigrum. 

„ alpinum. 

Euonymus Europseus. 

37. Saxifragece. 

25. Leguminosce. 

Saxifraga granulata. 

Ulex europoeus. 

„ muscoides. 

Cytisus scoparia. 

„ pygmea. 

Genista pilosa. 

„ caespitosa. 

„ anglica. 

„ affinis. 

Medicago maculata. 

„ incurvifolia. 

Lotus comiculatus. 

„ denudata. 

„ angustissimus. 

„ hypnoides. 

Omithopus perpusillus. 

„ pedatifida. 

Hippocrepis comosa. 

Vicia sativa. 

38. UmbellifercB. 

„ sepium. 

Sium inundatum. 

Lathyrus nissolia. 

Sanicula europea. 

Orobus tuberosus. 

Torilis nodosa. 

„ sylvaticus. 

Anthriscus vulgaris. 

Trifolium repens. 

Chaerophyllum sylvestre. 

„ subterraneum. 

Myrrhis odorata. 

„ scabrum. 

Bunium flexuosum 


..^gopodium podagraria. 
Meum athamanticum. 

42. Caprifoliacece. 

Viburnum lantana. 

Lonicera caprifolium. 
Lhmsea borealis. 

43. Buhiacece. 

Galium cruciatum. 

„ aparine. 

Asperula odorata. 

46. Compositce. 

Leontodon palustre. 
Hieraceum pilosella. 
Cineraria campestris. 
Achillea millefolium. 

48. Facciniece. 

Vaccinium myrtillus. 

„ uligonosum. 

„ vitis-idsea. 

49. Ericece. 

Arbutus alpina. 

„ uva-ursi. 

51. Ilicinece. 

Ilex aquifolium. 

57. Boraginece. 
Myosotis csespitosa. 
Lithospermum officinale. 

„ arvense. 

„ maritimum. 

Anchusa sempervirens. 
Cynoglossum officinale. 
Pulmonaria officinalis. 

„ angustifolia. 
Symphytum officinale. 

60. Scrophularinece. 
Veronica serpyllifolia. 

„ officinalis. 

„ chamsedrys. 

„ montana. 

„ arvensis. 

Antirrhinum cymbalaria. 

61. Lahiatm. 
Ajuga reptans. 

Lamium purpureum. 
Galeobdolon luteum. 

Melittis melissophyllum. 

„ grandifllora. 



Lentihularice. 
Pinguicula grandiflora. 

64. Primulacece. 
Lysimachia nemorum. 

66. PlantaginecR. 
Plantago lanceolata. 

68. Chenopodem. 
Chenopodium Bonus Henricus. 

69. Polygonece. 
Polygonum aviculare. 

E-umex acetosella. 

70. Eleagnece. 
Hippophae rhamnoides. 


NATURAL ORDERS. 


73. ^ristolochm. 
Asarum europeum. 

74. Empetrecs. 
Empetrum nigrum. 

78. Ainentacece. 
Betula nana. 

Salix pentandra. 

„ myrsinites. 

„ glauca. 

„ lanata. 

„ repens. 

„ alba. 

Fagus castanea. 

Carpinus betulus. 

79. Myricem. 
Myrica gale. 


80. Coni/ertc. 

Pinus sylvestris. 
Juniperus communis. 

„ nana. 

87. SmilacetB. 

Convollaria majalis. 

„ polygonatum. 

Pai'is (juadrifolia. 

89. Asphodelea. 

Allium ursinum. 
Hyacintlius racemosus. 

„ non-scriptus. 
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[ 94. Orchidem. 

Orchis morio. 

„ fusca. 

„ militaris. 

„ latifolia. 

Ophrys axachnites. 

Listera nidus-avis. 
Epipactis ensifolia. 

„ rubra. 
Corallorhiza innata. 

95. Irideep. 

Iris foetid issima. 

96. Amaryllideo). 
Narcissus pocticus. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


To the Latin Generic Names, with the Linnean Class and Order. 


Acer. Oct. Mon. 

Achillea. Syng. Pol. Sup. 
Actea. Pol. Mon. 

Adonis. Pol. Pol. 

TEgopodiuna. Pent. Dig. 
Ajuga. Did. Gym. 

Alchemilla. Tet. Mon. 

Allium. Hex. Mon. 

Anchusa. Pent. Mon. 
Anthriscus. Pent. Dig. 

Arabis. Tetrady. Siliquosa. 
Arbutus. Dec. Mon. 

Arenaria. Dec. Trig. 

Asarum. Dod. Mon. 

Asperula. Tet. Mon. 

Barbarea. Tetrady. Siliquosa. 
Betula. Monoecia. Pol. 
Brassica. Tetrady. Siliquo. 
Bryonia. Monoecia. Pent. 
Bunium. Pent. Dig. 
Cardamine. Tetrady. Silicu. 
Carpinus. Monoecia. Pol. 
Cerastium. Dec. Pent. 
Cheiranthus. Tetrady. Siliquo. 
Chelidonium. Pol. Mon. 
Chenopodium. Pent. Tig. 
Cineraria. Syng. Pol. Sup. 
Cistus. Pol. Mon. 

Cocblearia, Tetrady. Silicu. 
Convallaria. Hex. Mon. 
Corallorhiza. Gyn. Mon. 
Crarabe. Tetrady. Silicu. 
Cynoglossum. Pent. Mon. 
Draba. Tetrady. Silicu. 
Empetrum. Dioccia. Tri. 
Epimedium. Tet. Mon. 
Epipactis. Gyn. Mon. 
Erodium. Monadel. Pent. 
Erysimum. Tetrady. Siliquo. 
Euonymus. Pent. Mon. 

Fagus. Monoecia. Pol. 


Fragaria. Icos. Pol. 
Fumaria. Diadel. Hex. 
Galeobdolon. Didy. Gym. 
Galium. Tet. Mon. 

Genista. Diadel. Dec. 
Geranium. Monadel. Dec. 
Geum. Icos. Pol. 

Glaucium. Pol. Mon. 
Hesperis. Tetrady. Siliquo. 
Hieraceum. Syng. Pol. jE. 
Hippophae. Dioecia. Tet. 
Hippuris. Mon. Mon. 
Hyacinthus, Hex. Mon. 

Ilex. Tet. Tet. 

Iris. Tri. Mon. 

Juniperus. Dioecia. Mon. 
Lamium. Didy. Gym. 
Lathyrus. Diadel. Dec. 
Leontodon. Syng. Pot. jE. 
Linaria. Didy. Ang. 

Linnsea. „ 

Listera. Gyn. Mon. 
Lithospermum. Pent. Mon. 
Lonicera. „ 

Lotus. Diadelp. Dec. 
Lychnis. Dec. Pent. 
Lysimachia. Pent. Mon. 
Matthiola. Tetrady. Siliquo. 
Medicago. Diadelp. Dec. 
Mellitis. Didy. Gym. 
Mespilus. Icos. Pent. 
Meum. Pent. Dig. 

Moenchia. Tet. Tet. 

Montia. Tri. Trig. 

Myosotis. Pent. Mon. 
Myosurus. Pent. Pol. 
Myrica. Dioecia. Tet. 
Myrrhis. Pent. Dig. 
Narcissus. Hex. Mon. 
Ophrys. Gyn. Mo7i. 

Orchis. „ 


Ornithopus. Diadel. Dec. 
Orobus. „ 

Oxalis. Dec. Pent. 

Paeonia. Pol. Pent. 

Paris. Oct. Tet. 

Pinguicula. Tri. Mon. 

Pinus. Monoecia. Mon. 
Plantago. Tet. Mon. 
Polygonum. Oct. Trig. 
Potentilla. Icos. Pol. 

Prunus. Icos. Mon. 
Pulmonaria. Pent. Mon. 
Pyrus. Icos. Pent. 
Ranunculus. Pol. Pol. 
Raphanus. Tet. Siliquo. 
Rhamnus. Pent. Mon. 
Rhodiola. Dioecia. Oct. 
Ribes. Pent. Mon. 

Rosa. Icos. Pol. 

Rubus. „ 

Rumex. Hex. Trig. 

Sagina. Tet. Tet. 

Salix. Dioecia. Dian. 
Sanicula. Pent. Dig. 
Saxifraga. Dec. Dig. 

Sinapis. Tet. Siliquo. 

Slum inundatum. Pent. Dig. 
Smyrnium. „ 

Stellaria. Dec. Trig. 
Symphytum. Pent. Mon. 
Teesdalia. Tetra. Silicu. 
Tillaea. Tet. Tet. 

Torilis. Pent. Dig. 
Trifolium. Diadel. Dec. 
Turritis. Tetrad. Siliquo. 
Ulex. Diadelp. Dec. 
Vaccinium. Oct. Mon. 
Veronica. Dian. Mon. 
Viburnum. Pent. Trig. 
Vicia. Diadelp. Dec. 

Viola. Pent.Mon. 




Now lav’rocks wake the merry mi 
Aloft on dewy wing; 

The merle, in his noontide bow’r. 
Makes woodland echoes ring; 
The mavis mild wi’ many a note 
Sings drowsy day to rest. 

In love and freedom they rejoice, 
Wi’ care nor thrall opprest. 


Now Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 

And spreads her sheets o' daisies white 
Out o’er the grassy lea; 

Now Phoebus cheers the crystal streams, 
And glads the azure skies; 


Octandria-Tetrarjijnia. N. O. 87. Smilacecs. 

1. PARIS QUADEIFOLIA. Herb-Paris—True-love—One berry 


fn groves and shady places. Not common. Berry purplish-black, reported to be narcotic and 
dangerous. The juice is applied to remove pain in the eyes. Named it is said from Par-Paris 
(equal), on account of the regularity of its leaves and flowers. On account of its four cross¬ 
leaves, it has the name of True-love-knot. . P. May—June. 


Tetradynamia-Siliquosa. N. O. 6. Cruciferm. 1 Siliquosite. 


2 . CARD AMINE PRATENSIS. Ladies’ Smock- 


Cuckoo Flower. 


Common in meadows and moist pastures. 

The flowers are agreeably pungent, and may be eaten with other 
herbs in a salad. They come with the cuckoo, wdience one of their 
English, as w^ell as Latin names. They are associated with pleasant 
ideas of Spring, and join with the w’hite Saxifrage, the Cowslip, 
Primrose, and Blue-bell, to compose many a rustic nosegay. Car- 
damine named from Greek words, meaning “the heart’' and “to 
fortify," from their supposed strengthening properties. P. May. 


ON SKI.BOKNE COMMON. 
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PLATE T. 

Decandria-Triffynia, N. 0. 14. Caryophyllecp. 

3. STELLARIA HOLOSTEA. The Great Stitchwort. 

E. B., vol. viii. p. 511. 

Very common in groves, and on hedge-banks by the road-side, during the months of May and June. 
The flowers are always of a brilliant white, but vary much as to size. The plant has creeping, under¬ 
ground stems, which occasion it to spread rapidly; while its erect stems, though slender, are sufficiently 
rigid to keep the flower considerably above the grass, and thus to render them very conspicuous. 

Stellaria, from Stella, a Star. P. May—Juno. 


Tetrandria-Tetragyyiia. Es. O. 2{). Romceas. 

4. ALCHEMILLA VULGARIS. Common Lady’s Mantle. 

E, i?., vol. ix. pi. 597. 

Grows in pastures, and by the side of brooks, rivers and pools. Common. 

The flowers of this genus, are small and green, and of no beauty, but the leaves are so remarkably 
, elegant, from the silky down, which forms a snow white lining to their under surface, and their delicate 
serratures and folds, as to well deserve their popular English name of Ladies’ Mantle. The name of 
Alchemilla is derived from Alchemy, from some supposed chemical virtues of the plants P. May—July 


% 




Now sucking of the Sap of Herbs most meet, 

Or of the Dew, which yet on them doth lie. 
Now in the same bathing his tender feet; 

And then he percheth on some branch thereby. 
To weather him and his moist wings to dry. 
And then again he turneth to his Play. 


To the gay gardens his unstaid Desire 
Him wholly carried to refresh his sprights; 
There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 

Pours forth sweet odours, and alluring sights 
And Art, with her contending, doth aspire 
T’ excel the natural, with made Delights. 


Then when he hath both plaid and fed his fill, 
In the warm Sun he doth himself embay. 

And there him rests in riotous suffisance 
Of all his gladfulness and kingly joyance. 

Spencer, from " Muiopotmos. 


There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From Bed to Bed, from one to other Border, 
And takes survey, with curious busy Eye, 

Of every Flower and Herb there set in order; 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 


PLATE 11, 


1. PAPILIO M ACPI AON. 

The Swallow-tail Butterfly. 


Caterpillar, solitary. Feeds on umbelliferous plants, 
especially the wild and garden carrot. 

in flight, and must he 


This insect is exceedingly swift 
watched till it settles to feed or rest, when it may be 
taken without much trouble. It is not common, and 
chiefly occurs in the fenny districts of Cambridge and 
Huntingdonshire. May, sometimes till August. 
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PLATE II. 

2. POLYOMMATUS ALEXIS. Common Blue Buttehfly. 

Caterpillar. Leeds on grasses. It is found the end of April and of July. 

This insect is one of the most abundant of our native butterflies. It is very variable in its markings, 
and even in the form and size of its wings. “We have few more jealous or pugnacious insects than this 
elegant Httle butterfly. When fully animated, it will not sufier any of its tribe to cross its path, or approach 
the flower on which it sits, with impunity; even the large Admiral (Vanessa Atalanta) at these times it will 
assail and drive away. Constant warfare is also kept up between it and the small copper butterfly; and 
whenever these diminutive creatures come near each other, they dart into action, and continue buffeting one 
another about till one retires from the contest, when the victor returns in triumph to the station ho had 
left .'’—Journal of a Naturalist. May and August. 


3. CYNTHIA CAEDUI. The Painted Lady. 

Caterpillar solitary. Leeds on Nettle, Mallow, Artichoke, &c. It is found in the middle of July. 
Those butterflies which have survived the winter, are seen early in the year, and again appear from the 
chrysalis in August and September. This species is generally scarce, but occurs plentifully at times. 
Chrysalis brown, with ash-coloured lines and golden spots. 


4. PONTIA CAPDAMINES. Orange-tip Butterfly. 

Caterpillar. Leeds on cruciferous plants—especially “ Cardamines impatiens.” 

This butterfly is very abundant, sporting about sunny lanes and pastures, and open places in woods, in 
the early spring ; and it sometimes enlivens our gardens by its gay and fitful flights. It is sometimes seen 
in April, and continues till July. Chrysalis greenish yellow. 




PLATE III 


Insessores — Dentirostres. 

PARIDiE. 

1. THE LONG-TAILED TITMOUSE. 


iDATUS. 

Not Migratory. 

Parus — gen. char. Beak strong, short, rather conical, slightly 
compressed, sharppointed, hard. Nostrils basal, round, covered 
with reflected bristly feathers. Feet, 3 toes before, 1 behind; 
anterior toes divided to their origin; hind toe strong, armed with 
a long hooked claw. 


The Tomtits are familiar to every body; they might he 
called our minor Jackdaws, so pert and bustling,—never at rest, 
—always prying about, peering into every little chink and cranny,— 
and, even in the breeding season, when most birds retire to more 
unfrequented haunts, still lurking about our homesteads, and placing 
their nests in the oddest and sometimes most conspicuous situations. 
The long-tailed Tit is a well-known and common species, that may 
be seen generally wherever there are woods, thickets, shrubberies, and 

tall hedges.it is more select in its choice of food than other 

Tits appear to be, and confines itself almost, if not entirely, to insects 
and their larvae. The nest of this bird is singularly curious and 
elegant, being of a long oval form with a small hole in the side as an 
entrance. The outside sparkles with silver-coloured lichens adhering 
to a firm texture of moss and wool; the inside profusely lined with 
soft feathers. The nest is generally placed in the middle of a thick 
bush, and so firmly fixed, that it is mostly found necessary to cut out 
the portion of the bush containing it, if desirous of preserving the' 
natural appearance and form of the nest. In this species the female 
is known to be the nest maker, and to have been occupied from a 
fortnight to three weeks in completing her habitation. 


SELBOENE CHERCH. 




P.. Uotacilk Trochilm 
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PLATE Iir. 

The young family of the year keep company with the parent birds during their first autumn and winter, 
and generally crowd close together on the same branch at roosting time, looking when thus huddled up like 
a shapeless lump of feathers only. These birds have several notes, on the sound of which they assemble; 
one of these call-notes is soft and scarcely audible; a second is a louder chirp or twitter, and a third is of 
a hoarser kind. In the spring they are said to acquire a melodious song. In the Journal of a Naturalist, 
it is said, “ Our tall hedge rows and coppices are frequented by a very amusing little bird, tlie long-tailed 

Titmouse.it seems the most restless of little creatures, and is all day long in a state of progression 

from tree to tree, from hedge to hedge, jerking through the air with its long toil like a ball of feathers, or 
threading the branches of a tree, several following each other in a little stream; the leading bird uttering 
a shrill cry of twit-twit-twit, and away they all scuttle to be first, stop for a second, and then arc away 
again, observing the same order and precipitation the whole day long. This bird is often seen in company 
with the golden-crested Wren.” 

Eggs from 10 to 16 : small, white, with a few pale red specks. 

Note. —From Bewick, “Journal of a Naturalist,” Selby, Stanley, White’s Selborne, Yarrell, “Zoological Bocrea- 
tions,” and other popular works. 


2. THE WILLOW WREN. Sylvia trochilus. 

Mifp'atory. 

Sylvia — gen. char. Beak straight, slender, conical, pointed, slightly notched at the tip ; sides compressed ; 
base furnished with fine hairs. Nostrils, basal, lateral, oval. Legs, the tarsi longer than the middle 
toe. Toes, 3 before—1 behind—outer toe joined at the base to the middle. 

The Willow Warbler, or Willow Wren, appears in the vallies in April, a few days after the Swallow, 
and may be heard to sing till the beginning of August. It frequents hedges, shrubberies, &c. Its food 
consists of insects, in search of which it is continually running up and down small branches of trees, 
and is lively and amusing in its actions. This species seems to be of common occurrence throughout 
the greater part of Europe. The nest which is built on the ground, often on the bank of a hedge 
skirting a wood, is a curious piece of architecture. It is oval or rounded, and made of moss and grass 
externally, so that it is with difficulty detected among the long grass and herbage. It is lined with 
feathers, and the bird enters at the side. Of the strong attachment of this lively bird to its nest, 
a lady gives a very striking account in the “ Field Naturalist.” Its song, though possessing little 
variety, is soft and pleasing, sometimes given from a high tree, and occasionally while passing on the wing 
from place to place. It is a great destroyer of Aphides and other insects, and is too frequently shot 
on the supposition that it devours fruit, which it never eats. This useful and agreeable little warbler is 
courageous withal, and soon becomes very familiar in captivity. It is said in the Journal of a Naturalist, 
that “ In summer and autumn our gardens, shrubberies, and orchards become the resort of Black-caps and 
White-throats, and that here the little Willow Wren is often to be seen. He comes in company with his 
travelling friends, but not as a partaker of their plunder, appearing never to abandon his appetite for insect 
food; he glides about our rows of peas, peeps under the leaves of fruit trees for Aphides and Moths, 
continuing this harmless pursuit until the cold mornings of autumn drive him to milder regions.” 

Eggs 6 or 7, generally white, minutely speckled with red—sometimes pure white. 
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PLATE III. 

3. BLUE TITMOUSE. Parus cceruleus. 

Tomtit. Nun. Blue Cap. Hickmall. ’ Billy-biter. 

Not Migratory. 

This bird is exceedingly common. It is of very active and lively manners, continually engaged amidst 
the branches and foliage of trees and bushes, in pursuit of insects, and in this search its attitudes are most 
amusingly various. It has been considered as an enemy by horticulturists in biting off the buds of frait 
trees, hut it is probable that the trifling injury occasionally committed, is more than compensated by the 
destruction of innumerable larvee and eggs of the insect tribe. In winter the Blue-cap frequently resorts 
to stackyards and folds, where it feeds upon grain, chiefly oats, through the husk of which, after having 
fixed the grain firmly with its claws, it picks a hole, by repeated strokes of its bill. 

The call-note of the Blue Titmouse is a weak chirp, and a kind of harsh chatter. “ It builds almost 
universally in the hole of a wall or tree—and its size enables it to creep through so small a crevice, 
that it is pretty well secured from all annoyances, but those of bird-nesting boys ; and these little plunderers 
the sitting bird endeavours to scare away, by hissing and puffing in a very extraordinary manner from the 
bottom of the hole as soon as a finger is introduced, and so perfectly unlike the usual voice of a bird, that 
many a young intruder is deterred from further search, lest he should rouse the vengeance of some lurking 
snake or adder. Journal of a Naturalist. “ It goes by the name of Billy-biter among the bird-nesting 
boys of several counties, from a vivid recollection of certain impressions made on their fingers. This Mrd 
is distinguished above all the Tit-mice by its rancour against the Owl.” Bewick. 

Eggs from 14 to 20 : white. If they are touched by any one, the bird forsakes the nest and builds 
again. 




All the land 

Beneath a broad and equal blowing wind, 

Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward; but all else of heaven was pure 
Up to the Sun, and May from verge to verge. 

• • . The steer forgot to graze. 

And, where the hedge-row cuts the pathway, stood. 
Leaning his horns into the neighbour field. 


And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves; 

The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together as he near’d 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills; 

The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm. 

The red-cap whistled, and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as though he were the bird of day. 








Here o’er ^een weeds, whose tresses waved outspread. 
With silent lapse the glassy waters run; 

Here in fleet motion, o’er a pebbly bed 
Gliding, they glance and ripple to the sun : 

The stirring breeze, that swept them in its flight. 
Raised on the stream a shower of sparkling light. 


And all sweet birds s\mg there their lays of love ; 
The mellow thrush, the blackbird loud and shrill; 
The rapturous nightingale that shook the grove. 
Made the ears vibrate and the heart-strings thrill; 
The ambitious lark that, soaring in the sky. 
Pour’d forth her lyric strain of ecstacy. 


Sometimes when that wild chorus intermits. 

The linnet’s song was heard amid the trees, 

A low sweet voice; and sweeter still, at fits, 

The ring-dove’s wooing came upon the breeze ; 

While with the wind, which moved the leaves among, 

Tlie murmuring waters joined in undersong. 

Southey, “ The Poet's Pilgrimage." 


PLATE Y. 

Gynandria-Monandria. K. 0. 94. OrchidtB. 

ORCHIS LATIFOLIA. Marsh Palmate Orchis. 


Tubers 2. Palmated. Marshes and moist meadows, 
slender than O. Morio and 0. Masciila. 


Common. Taller and more 
P. May—June. 







2. ORCHIS MORIO. Green-Winged Meadow Orchis. 

Tubers 2. Undivided. Meadows and Pastures. 

This species and 0. Mascula, are the most common, in almost every English county. The roots of 
both are wholesome and nutritious. The flower is sweet-scented, as are most of the Orchis tribe. They 
also often vary in colour from purple to flesh colour and white. 

P. May—June. 


3. LISTERA NIDUS-AVIS. Common Bird’s Nest. 

Root Jihrous. 

One might see this very singular plant growing, and on passing it hastily, take it for a withered flower; 
but on gathering it, we see that, brown as it is, it yet has life and freshness. Unlike the generality of our 
British orchises, its root is formed of a number of fibres, crossing and entangling each other, hke the sticks 
of a crow’s nest—whence its name. Its common companion in the wood is the green Tway blade. Not 
common. 

P. May—June. 



PLATE VL 

METOPSILUS ELPENOR.-Sphinx Elpenor. 

Elephant Hawk Moth. 

Caterpillar, feeds on dilferent kinds of Willow-herb {Epilohium), Lady's Bed 
Straw {Galinm), Vine, &c. 

Tt is full-fed in July and the moth appears in the following year 
This is the most common species of Hawk Moth. 


MEIJTffiA EUPimOSYNE. 
Pearl-bordered Fritillary. 
Caterpillar, feeds on various kinds of Violets. 
I here are two broods in tlie year. This species 
is the most abundant of all our Fritillaries, 
especially in woods in the South. 

May and the Autumn. 














LIBELLULA HEPRESSA. 

Dragon Fly. 


llie males have the body lead blue, the females rich yellow-brofffi 
This beautiful insect is very fre(iuently to be seen over 
streams, pools, or ponds, darting after the small insects on wliid 
it feeds, and sometimes resting on a blade of grass or on the lusbe 
or reeds at the side of the water. 
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LIST OF THE BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND HAWK-MOTHS, 

OR THE DIURNAL AND CREPUSCULAR TRIBES OF LEPIDOPTERA. 


1. PAPILIO MACHAON. Swallow-tail Butterfly. (See 
Part I., Plate 2.) The largest of our indigenous butterflies. The cater¬ 
pillar is small compared with the perfect insect. It is smooth, of a 
greenish colour, with the incisures and a band on each segment, deep 
black, spotted with red; the retractile organ on the neck of the latter 
colour. It is a solitary feeder, usually on umbelliferous plants, preferring 
fennel and wild carrot. In France, where the insect is common, it is 
called the “ Grand Carottier,” from the injury it causes to the cultivated 
carrot. 

Though somewhat local in Britain, it seems to be widely spread 
throughout the southern parts, and has been found as far north as 
Beverley in Yorkshire, In Cambridgeshire it is rather abundant. 
May, sometimes stays till the middle of August. 

2. PAPILIO PODALIRIUS. Scarce Swallow'-T4IL. Cater¬ 
pillar smooth, widest at the head, tapering much to the tail; bright 
green, with three longitudinal white lines and indistinct oblique white 
streaks, spotted with red on each side of all the segments, except that 
next the head and tail. Feeds chiefly on the sloe thorn and other trees 
of the Prunus genus. Doubtful whether the insect is really indigenous. 
It is common in some parts of France, where it is called Le Flarnbe, 
from a supposed resemblance in the shape of the black stripes to the 
form of flames. Probably June or May. 

3. GONEPTERYX RHAMNI. Brimstone B. Caterpillar light 
green, with numerous black scaly dots on the back, and a pale line 
along each side. Said to feed on the buckthorn and berry-bearing 
alder. It is general in England, but not in Scotland. February or 
March. May, June, and in Autumn. 

4. COLIAS EDUSA. Clouded Yellow B. Caterpillar deep 
green, a white line along each side, wdth yellow spots and minute 
blueish dots. Probably feeds on some diadelphous plant. The butter¬ 
fly occurs in the South, in considerable plenty in some years, but in 
others is scarcely to be met with. It seems to prefer the sea side, and 
particularly near Dover, 

5. COLIAS HYALE. Pale clouded Yellow B. Caterpillar 
green, with two white lines on the sides, each segment with two irre¬ 
gular transverse series of black spots. Probably feeds on diadelphous 
plants. Rare, found chiefly on the sea coast. Kent, Sussex, Suffolk, 
&c. June — August. 

6. COLIAS EUROPOME. Scarce clouded Yellow B. Very 
rare. Seen in August, flying with great swiftness in meadows near 
the confluence of the Avon and Severn. Seen near Ipswich and Sussex. 
August. 

7. PONTIA BRASSICA. Common Cabbage B. Caterpillar 
green, with three yellow lines; the body thickly covered with black 
tubercular points, each with a hair in the centre. Very destructive to 
cabbages, &c. May or April first seen.— July. 

8. PONTIA CHARICLEA. Early White Cabbage B. Smaller 
than the last. May — June. Chiefly in Hertfordshire and Derbyshire, 

9. PONTIA RAPiE. Small White B. CaterpUlar light green, 
a pale line along the back, and a whitish streak, somewhat punctured 
with yellow, on each side. Destructive to cabbages, &c. Very com¬ 
mon. April or May — July. 

10. PONTIA METRA. Howard’s White B. Chiefly in the 
South. April — June, 

11. PONTIA NAPI. Green-veined White B, Caterpillar 


dull green, with yellow stigmata, covered with white warts, blackish at 
the tip and tufted with short hairs. Very common. Feeds on cabbage, 
&c. May — July. 

12. PONTIA SABELLICAE. Dusky-veined White B, Near 
London, and in some seasons near Newcastle. June. 

13. MANCIPIUM DAPLIDICE, Bath White B. Caterpillar 
dull blue, bordered with yellow, covered wdth black pomts. Feeds on 
cruciferous plants, chiefly Brassica. Very rare. 

14. PONTIA CARDAMINES. Orange tip B. (See Part I., 
Plate 2.) Caterpillar green, with a whitish line on each side. Feeds 
on cruciferous plants. April — May. 

15. LEUCOPHASIA SINAPIS. Wood AVhite B.—The narrow 
wings give it something the appearance of a Dragon Fly. Caterpillar 
green, with a deep yellow line on each side. Feeds usually on the 
bird’s foot trefoil and meadow' vetchling. May —end of July. Rather 
scarce. 

16. PIERIS CRATAEGI. Black-veined White B, Cater¬ 
pillars black for a time, but soon become partially clothed with liairs, 
and striped with reddish brown on eacli side. They ai'e gregarious, 
and live for a time under a network of silk. Feed chiefly on haw¬ 
thorn, but also on fruit trees, and cause much damage in orchards. 
Not generally common, but plentiful in Hampshire, Chelsea, Coombe- 
wood, Enborne, Berkshire, Dorsetshire. Sjv'ing and Autumn. 

17. NEMEOBIUS LUCINA. Duke of Burgundy Fritil¬ 
lary. Caterpillar said to be long, oval, and depressed, pale olive 
brown, a large black dot on each segment, head and legs rusty red. 
Feeds on cowslip and primrose. Butterfly somewhat local, but not 
un frequent in Coombe and Darenth woods, and in most of the South- 
Eastern counties. May. 

18. MELITEA ATHALIA. Pearl-bordered Likeness.— 
Caterpillar black and spiny ; two rows of white dots on each segment, 
and white tubercles on the sides. Feeds on the narrow and broad¬ 
leaved plantains, and perhaps on heath. Very rare in the North, but 
not so in Devonshire, &c. 

19. MELITEA ARTEMIS. Greasy Fritillary. Caterpillar 
black above, yellow underneath ; a line of vei’y small white dots along 
the back and on each side. The back armed with black spines. Feeds 
on the plantain and devil’s bit scabious. Found in the Southern coun¬ 
ties. April and middle of May. 

20. MELITQEA CINXIA. Glanville Fritillary. Cater¬ 
pillars black; rows of w'hite dots on the incisures, and along the sides. 
Head and pro-legs rust-red. Feed on narrow-leaved plantain, mouse- 
ear hawkweed, veronica chamadrys. Generally are hatched in the 
autumn, and pass the winter before they change. They assemble in 
colonies and form a kind of tent. April — June. Not common. 

21. MELITGEA EUPHROSYNE. Pearl-bordered F. (See 
Part I., Plate 2,) Caterpillar black and spinose, with macular lines 
of orange along the back. Feeds on dog’s violet, &c. Not uncommon 
throughout England. May — Autumn. 

22. MELITGEA SILENE. Small Pearl-bordered F. Cater¬ 
pillar black and spiny; half the spines yellow. The Butterfly not so 
generally distributed as the last. July. 

23. ARGYNNIS LATHONIA. Queen of Spain Fritillary. 
Caterpillar greyish brown, spinose, a white line along the back. Soli¬ 
tary. Feeds on viola tricolor, saint foin, and anchusa officinalis. One 
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BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND HAWK-MOTHS. 


of our rarest butterflies. It is sometimes not seen for many successive 
seasons. May — August, September. 

24. ARGYNNIS ADIPPE. High-brown Fritillary. Cater¬ 
pillar reddish, olive-green at last, having a white dorsal line and white 
dots on the side. Feeds on the pansy and sweet violet. Not common, 
but found occasionally in the South. It usually frequents heaths and 
the borders of woods. June — July. 

25. ARGYNNIS AGLAIA. Dark green F. Caterpillar brown¬ 
ish black, yellowish on the back; a row of red spots on the sides, one 
on each segment, except the two next the head. Rather a plentiful 
species, especially in the South. July — August. 

26. ARGYNNIS PAPHIA. Silver-washed F. Caterpillar 
light brown, yellowish on the back, with two dark lines along the 
sides. Long and hairy spines. Feeds on dog’s violet and raspberry. 
Not uncommon, July. 

25. VANESSA C.—ALBUM. Comma Butterfly. Caterpillar 
brownish red, with a broad dorsal band of white. The head is nearly 
heart-shaped, with two large hairy tubercles—one on each side—like 
ears. It feeds on various trees, (fee. — elm, willow, current, hazel, 
honeysuckle, nettle. Uncommon, at least in some years, and does not 
appear far North. June and July — September. 

28. VANESSA POLYCHLOROS. Great Tortoise-shell. 
Caterpillar bluish or brownish, with a lateral stripe of orange. Spines 
slightly branched and yellowish. While young they live together and 
spin a silken web, but disperse after the first change of skin. Feed on 
willow, elm, and some fruit trees, chiefly cherry. Scarce in many 
parts. Middle of ./rZj/. Southern counties and Isle of Wight. 

29. V. URTICiE, Small Tortoise Shell. Caterpillars gre¬ 
garious, blackish, with four yellowish stripes j body beset with strong 
branched spines. Feeds on nettles. Common. March—June—Sept. 

30. V. 10. Peacock’s Eye Butterfly, Caterpillar shining black, 
with numerous Avhite points ,• hinder legs rust-red. Feeds on nettles. 
Less common in the North. Sjjring — July. 

31. V. ANTIOPA. Camberwell Beauty. Caterpillar grega¬ 
rious ; black, with 8i)ots along the back—the eight intermediate legs 
red. Feeds on birch, willow, poplar, &c. Very rare, appearing at 
intervals, sometimes of nearly forty years. It frequents woods, and is 
strong and rapid in flight. August. 

32. V. ATALANTA. Red Admiral. Caterpillar solitary, greenish 
or nearly black, with a macular line of yellow on each side. Feeds on 
the nettle. Common. Generally seen the end of Autumn. Spring — 
August. 

33. Cynthia Cardui. Painted Lady. (See Part I,, Plate 2.) 
Caterpillar brownish grey, very spiny, with interrupted yellow lines 
along the sides. Solitary. Feeds on thistles, nettles, mallow, artichoke, 
&c. Generally scarce, but appears some years in considerable numbei-s. 
June. 

34. APATURA IRIS, Purple Emperor. Caterpillar pale green; 
horns reddish at the tip ,• a yellow stripe down the outer side. Feeds 
on the common sallow and oak. Very rare. Has been occasionally 
found in the South. It flies with greater velocity than any other British 
Butterfly, and maintains a lofty and continuous flight, almost like the 
soaring of a bird of prey. It ascends to a much greater height than 
any other insect. It usually remains at the tops of forest trees. July. 

35. LIMENITIS CAMILLA. White Admiral. Caterpillar 
with obtuse fleshy projections on the back, fringed with hair; green, 
reddish at the sides. Rare; only found in the South and South-Eastern 
counties. In its flight it rivals the Purple Emperor, which it much 
resembles. It frequents the glades of woods. July. 


36. HIPPARCHIA flEGERIA. Speckled Wood B. Caterpillar 
green, with yellow or white lines. Feeds on grasses. Common. April 
— June — August. 

37. H. MEGCERA. Wall B. Caterpillar light green- whitish 
lino on each side. Common. April — July — August. 

38. H. SEMELE. The Grayling. Caterpillar light green. Not 
common. Frequents rocky and stony places. July. 

39. H. GALATHEA. Marbled White Butterfly. Caterpillar 
yellowish green ; a dark line along the back and on each side. Head 
reddish brown, and two small spines the same colour on the tail. Found 
in May, on the grass Phleum pratense. This pretty Butteifiy is 
regarded as very local, but found in many places in the South—Dover 
Teignmouth, Ipswich, Darenth Wood, &c. Likewise found near York. 

It usually frequents moist glades, or bogs and marshy ground. June 
— July. 

40. H. TITHONUS. Large Heath. Caterpillar green, a reddish 

line on each side; brown head. It feeds on the grass Poa annua. ■ 
Common. June. j 

41. H. JANIRA. Meadow Brown. Caterpillar green, white 
line on each side. Feeds on grass, chiefly Poa pratensis. Very com- 
mon. June. 

42. H, HYPERANTHUS. Ringlet Butterfly. Caterpillar ' 
greyish white, a brown line on the back ; sometimes entirely blackish, 
Common. Open parts of woods, sides of cornfields, &c. Various in 
the number of Ocelli, &c. 

43. HIPPARCHIA CASSIOPE. Mountain Ringlet. Seldom 
found but in Cumberland and Westmoreland. June — July — August. 

44. H, LIGEA. Arran Brown B. Caterpillar green, blackish 
on the back, and white stripes on the sides. Very rare; only found as 
yet in the Isle of Arran. July — August. 

45. H. BLANDINA. Scotch Argus B. Caterpillar light green, 
brown and white stripes; head reddish. Found in the Isle of Arran, 
in Dumfrieshire, near Minto, sometimes near Edinburgh. 

46. H. DAVUS. Scarce Small Ringlet. Very rare. Marshes, 
heaths, near Manchester and Shorn Moor, Yorkshire, and Ashdown 
Forest. July. 

47. H. POLYDAMA. Marsh Ringlet. Caterpillar dark green, 
and white line on the back. Not uncommon on marshy heaths. Jid^ 

- — August. 

48. H. PAMPHILUS. Small Heath B. Caterpillar greenish, 
white line on each side. Feeds on grass Cynosurus cristatus. Very 
common on heaths. June—September. 

49. FI. HERO. Silver Ringlet. Taken near Wy thy ham, bor¬ 
ders of Ashdown Forest, Sussex. 

50. THECLA BETUL-E. Brown Hair-streak. Caterpillar 
green, yellow streaks along the back, and transverse rays on the sides. 
Feeds on birch, blackthorn, plum, &c. Not common. Coombe Wood, 
near Ipswich, Andover, Dartmoor, &c. August. 

51. THECLA QUERCUS. Purple Hair-streak. Caterpillar 
greyish brown, dotted with yellow; head dark brown. Feeds on the 
oak. Common, July. 

52. T. PRUNI. Black Hair-streak. Caterpillar green; with 
longitudinal whitish rays, and numerous short transvex’se lines; the 
head small and yellow, with two black points in the form of eyes. 
Scarce. In Yorkshire. July. 

53. T. FV. ALBUM. White Letter Hair Streak. Caterpillar 
green ; three spots of deep red on the lower part of the body, aod a 
double series of dots on the back. Before its change it becomes brown. 
Supposed to feed on the elm or blackborn. Found in great profusion 
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in some districts, at times, so that two hundred of the butterflies were 
captured on one spot, in July 1828, when hovering over the bramble 
blossoms, near Ripley. July. 

54, T. RUBI. Green Hair-streak. Caterpillar downy, light 
green or greenish yellow; a row of triangular yellow spots on each 
side, and a white line just above the feet. Feeds on brambles, broom, 
and other plants. Not common. Essex, Devonshire, &c. May, June 
— August. 

65. LYCCENA DISPAR. Large Copper. Caterpillar green, 
with white dots. Fe(;ds on the Dock ? This splendid species was first 
discovered in Wales. It has since been found in some numbers on 
Whittlesea Meer, Huntingdonshire, the beginning of August, flying 
amono- reeds. It is very active, and in windy weather conceals itself 
amongst the highest reeds. Upon these the caterpillar probably feeds. 
July — August. 

56, LYCCENA VIRGAUREA. Scarce Copper. Caterpillar 
downy, dull green ; a yellow dorsal line, and pale green streaks on the 
sides. Feeds on Solidago virgaurea, and similar plants. Very rare. 
August. 

bl. L. CHRYSIS. Purple-edged Copper. Very rare. Epping 
Forest and Ashdownham in Sussex, July — August. 

58. L. HIPPOTHOE. Dark Under Wing Copper. Very 
scarce. Kent. 

69. L. PHLEAS. Common Copper. Caterpillar green, a yellow 
dorsal stripe. Feeds on sorrel. Rather common j several times in the 
year. AigTil — June—August. 

60. POLYOMMATUS ARGIOLUS. Azure Blue Butterely. 
Caterpillar downy, greenish yellow ; head and legs black. Feeds on 
buckthorn and holly. Plentiful in parts of England. May — July — 
August. 

61. P. ALSUS. Bedford Blue B. The smallest British Butter¬ 
fly. Not abundant. May — July. 

62. P. ACIS, Mazarine Blue B. Rather scarce. Found on 
chalky districts, Norfolk, Dorset, Yorkshire, Surrey, Cambridge, &c. 

63. P. ARION. Large Blue B. Very rare. Dover cliffs, 
Marlborough downs, hills near Bath, Bedfordshire, North Wales. 

64. P. ALCON. Alcon Blue B, Only found once here. 

65. P. CORYDON. Chalk Hill Blue B. In some localities 
in great profusion, chiefly where chalk abounds. July. 

66. P. ADONIS. Clifden Blue, Frequent in the southeim parts 
of England, chiefly chalk districts. Alay — August. 

67. P. ALEXIS. Common Blub. (See Part I., Plate •?.) Cater¬ 
pillar downy, green. Probably feeds on grasses. Very common. May 
— June — August. 

68. P. ARGUS. Silver-studded Blue, Caterpillar dull green; 
head and legs blackish; a, pruginous line along the back—oblique ones 
on the sides, bordered with white. Feeds on broom, trefoil, &c. Rather 
common in the South. April — July. 

69. P. AGESTIS. Brown Argus. Frequent in Sussex, Kent, 
Dorset, Somerset, &c. June—August. 

/O, P. SALMACIS. Durham Argus. Near Durham and New¬ 
castle. July. 

71. P. ARTAXERXES. Artaxerxes B. Arthur’s seat, Edin¬ 
burgh, plentifully ; since been found elsewhere in Scotland. July. 


HESPERIDiE. 

1. THYMELE ALVEOLUS. Grizzled Skipper. Not co 
mon. May. 

2. T. TAGES. The Dingy S. Caterpillar bright green; a velh 
s ripe dotted with black along the back and sides; head brown. Fee 
on Eryngium campestre, and bird’s foot trefoil. On dry heaths a 
commons. Not unfrequent. May— June 


3. PAMPHILA PANISCUS. Chequered Skipper. Cater¬ 
pillar dark brown, two yellow stripes. Feeds on greater plantain. 
Meadows and damp woods. Not very uncommon. Alay — June. 

4. P. LINEA. Small S. Caterpillar dull green; two whitish 
lines on the sides edged with black. Feeds on grasses. Frequent in 
many parts. July. 

5. P. SYLVAN US. Large S. The most common one. Tolerably 
plentiful. On the borders of woods, moorlands, &c. Alay to August. 

6. P. COMMA. Pearl S. Caterpillar obscure green, mixed with 
rust red; black dots on back and sides. Probably feeds on grass or 
Diadelphous plants. Not common. Chalky soils, frequent. July — 
August. 

7. P. ACT.EON. Found at Lulworth. August. 

CREPUSCULARIA. 

1. INO STATICES. Green Forester. Caterpillar tapers at 
both ends. Green, head black ; black spots on the back; red spots on 
the sides. Feeds on Cardamine pratensis. Dock, &c. Somewhat local. 
Frequent. June. 

2. ANTHROCERA FILIPENDULA. Six-spotted Burnet 
Moth. Caterpillar yellow; three rows of black spots on the back and 
others on the sides. Feeds on various grasses and plants, Veronica, 
Dandelion, &c. Plentiful. June — August. 

3. A. LOTI. Five-spotted B. Moth. Caterpillar green; two 
macular bands on each side ; a yellow dot on each segment. Feeds on 
honeysuckle, bird’s foot trefoil, &c. Found occasionally. 

4. SMERINTHUS OCELLATUS. Eyed Hawk Moth. Cater¬ 
pillar fine green on the back; sides tinged wdth blue. Most of the 
segments have a white oblique stripe on the sides ; stigmata white ; a 
brown line round. Membranous legs are rose colour, and the head is 
bordered with yellow. Feeds on willow, poplar, apple, &c. Not rare. 

6. S. POPULI. Poplar Hawk Moth. Caterpillar much like 
the last. Common. Midsummer and Autumn. 

6. S, TILIA. Lime H, M. A very variable insect in colour, &c. 
Caterpillar pale green; seven oblique whitish stripes, each side edged 
with red or yellow ; a horn at the tail. It feeds on lime, elm, birch, 
&c. Rare. Near London more frequent than elsewhere. 

7. ACHERONTIA ATROPOS, Death’s Head H. Moth. 
Caterpillar sometimes five inches long; fine yellow colour, with seven 
oblique green bands on each side, and a series of blue spots on the back, 
which besides is spotted with black and granulated. Generally feeds 
on potato and jasmine, but likewise eats other dissimilar plants. It 
was formerly very scarce, but since the cultivation of the potato it has 
increased considerably. The Caterpillar, however, is much more fre¬ 
quent than the Moth, as it often dies before its transformation. They 
are usually full grown the middle of August, when they bury them¬ 
selves in the earth, and form an oval cell, in which they undergo their ' 
destined changes. 

The moth seldom appears before the end of September. It conceals 
itself during the day, and appears on the wing only in the night and 
evening twilight. The great size of this creature, “ the grim feature ” 
stamped upon its thorax, together with the power it possesses of emitting 
a plaintive and mournful cry, have conspired to render it an object of 
alarm to the ignorant and superstitious. September. 

8. SPHINX LIGUSTRI. Privet Hawk Moth. Caterpillar 
large; a fine apple green colour, with seven oblique stripes on each 
side, purple and white. The stigmata are orange, and the caudal horn 
yellow beneath and black above. Feeds on the privet, and also the 
lilac, ash, elder and laurel. It generally changes to a chrysalis in 
August, sometimes earlier, as the moth has been seen in July. It 
forms no cocoon, but makes an oval chamber in the earth, the sides of 
which it consolidates by the pressure of its body and by a glutinous 
secretion from its mouth. Not unfrequent in the South. 
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9. SPHINX CONVOLVULI. Unicorn H. Moth. Caterpillar 
variable in colour, &c. Usually bright green, with dark spots on the 
back, and oblique yellow stripes on the sides. Sometimes it is entirely 
brown. Stigmata usually black or pink. Feeds on wild convolvulus. 
Generally turns to a chrysalis the end of July, and the moth appears in 
September ; but if the larva is not full grown till later, the moth does 
not appear till May or June following. Not common. 

10. SPHINX PINASTRI. Pine Hawk-Moth. Caterpillar at 
first yellowish brown ; afterwards green, with two stripes of lemon- 
yellow along each side, a brown dorsal band, and numerous fine black 
lines across the back. Stigmata yeUow, surrounded by a black ring. 
Caudal horn black. Feeds on the spruce and Scotch fir. Very rare. 

11. DEILEPHILA GALII. Madder H. Moth. Caterpillar said 
to be a bronzed green colour^ a yellow line along the back. A row of 
yellow spots bordered with black on each side. Feeds on different 
kinds of galium. Rare. 

12. D. EUPHORBIA. Spotted Elephant H. Moth, Cater¬ 
pillar varies much, according to its age. When ready to change into a 
chrysalis it is black, with numerous slightly elevated white or yellow 
points, in transverse lines placed close to each other, and three rows of 
round spots along each side, the upper and central row cream colour, 
the lower one bright red. The Euphorbia cyparissias is its chief food, 
also E. emla and E. Paralias. Near Baimstaple, where E. Paralias 
is abundant, they are to be found; but when full gro^vn they are so 
conspicuous that they become the prey of marine birds. In September 
they descend into the sand and become chrysalides, and the following 
June the insect emerges. However, sometimes they remain in the 
Pupa state two seasons. A rare and local insect. 

13. D. LINEATA. Rayed H. Moth. Caterpillar said to be 
yellow olive; the head, a dorsal line, and two rows of large points 
along the sides, rose colour. Caudal horn rose, and black beneath. 
White beneath. Turns to a chrysalis the end of July. The moth 
appears thirty days after. Rare. 

14. METOPSILUS NERII. Oleander H. Moth. Caterpillar 
when full gi’own is greyish green, the four interior segments pale 
yellow; a white line along each side, and white dots scattered over the 
surface. A large white, blue and black eye-shaped spot on each side 
of the third segment. Anal horn short and ochrous. Head green. 
Feeds on Nerium Oleander, or Periwinkles. Very rare. Dover and 
Teignmouth. 

15. METOPSILUS CELERIO. Sharp-winged H. M. Cater¬ 
pillar varies, but is commonly brown, two yellow lines on each side, 
the lower one of crescent-shaped spots; 4th and 6th segments have 
two large ocelli, with a white pupil and yellow iris. Feeds on the vine, 
or on Galium Yerum. Very rare. Been found near Oxford. 

16. METOPSILUS ELPENOR. Elephant H. M. (See Part I., 
Plate 2.) Caterpillar after the second change of skin is brown, with six 
oblique rays, and the sides of the breast greyish. Fourth and fifth 


segment have a round black spot on each side, with a lunule in the 
centre, the edges of which are white inclining to violet, the middle 
olive brown. When young the whole body is green. Feeds on various 
Epilobiums, Galium, and Vine. More common than most Hawk-Moths. 

17. M. PORCELLUS. Small Elephant H. M. Caterpillar 
resembles the last and feeds on similar plants. Less common. 

18. MACROGLOSSA STELLATARUM. Humming-bird Hawk 

Moth. Caterpillar gi'een, with numerous white points, and two white 
rays along the sides. Anal horn rather long, yellowish at the tip, blue 
at the base. Feeds on Galiwm, &c. It sometimes enters the earth 
for its change, and at others constructs a cocoon of earth, pieces of 
leaves, &c. This curious insect frequents gardens, &c. appearing 
usually morning or afternoon, darting from flower to flower wift 
amazing rapidity, poising itself like a humming bird over the blossoms, 
till it extracts the honey by means of its long spinal proboscis. While 
thus suspended, the vibration of the wings is so rapid as to cause a 
humming noise. In very fine seasons it continues with us as late as 
October. Hovering over the flowers with quivering wings, its fine 
hawk-like eyes survey aU surrounding dangers. The least movement 
alarms it, and it darts away with the speed of an arrow. It sometimes 
counterfeits death when fearful of danger. Said to be of frequent 
occurrence, but certainly very rare in some counties. 

19. SESIA FUCIFORMIS. Broad-bordered Bee H. M. 
Caterpillar pale green; legs, anal horn and under side of the body 
reddish brown. Feeds on Honeysuckle and yellow Bedstraw (galium). 
Found sometimes in Kent, Surrey and Essex. Once taken in some 
numbers near York. 

20. SESIA BOMBYLIFORMIS. Narrow-bordered Bee H. 
M. Caterpillar varies much; usually green, a pale line on each side, 
surmounted by a purple one. When young it has a few branched 
spines. Feeds on Scabiosa succisa and other plants. Rare. 

21. TROCHILIUM APIFORME. Bee Clear Wing. Cater- 
pillar downy and whitish; a dusky line along the back; head dark 
brown. It lives in the stem and roots of willow and poplar trees, and 
the insect likewise frequents those trees, and is not scarce in certain 
situations, such as Epping Forest, Coombe Wood, &c. June — July. 

22. .SGERIA ASILIFORMIS. Breeze Clear Under Wing. 
Scarce, especially in the North. It frequents Poplars, both in its 
wdnged and reptile state. 

23. ^GERIA SPHECIFORMIS. Black and White Horned 
Clear Wing. Still rarer than the last. The few specimens preserved 
have been chiefly found near London and in the Isle of Wight. It 
frequents Birch trees, on the wood of which the Caterpillar probably 
feeds. 

24. ^GERIA CHRYSIDIFORMIS. Ruby-fly Clear Wing. 
Only one instance is recorded of this insect being taken in Britain. It 
is now in the possession of Mr. Haworth. 
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Taken from “ Yarrell and Selby.” 


M. Stands for Migratory. O. V. For Occasional Visitant. 


EAPTOKES. 


I. D. Merulidce. 


VulturidcB. 

Egyptian Vulture Neophron, O. V. 

R. Falconidce. 


Golden Eagle 
White-tailed E. 

Osprey, or Fishing Hawk 

Gyr-Falcon 

Peregrine F. 

Hobby 

Red-footed F. 

Merlin 

Kestrel or Windhover 
Goshawk 
Sparrow-hawk 
Kite 

Swallow-tailed K. 

Common Buzzard 
Rough-legged B. 

Honey B. 

Mai'sh Harrier 
HenH. 

Montagu’s H. 


Eagle Owl 
Scops-eared O. 
Long-eared O. 
Short-eared O. 
White or Barn O. 
Tawny O. 

Snowy O. 

Hawk O. 

Little O. 
Tongmalnis O. 


Aquila chrysaetos 
Haliseetus albicilla 
Pandion halieeetus 
Falco Islandicus, O. V. 
„ peregrinus 
„ subbuteo, M. 

„ rufipes, O. V. 

„ aesalon 
„ tinnunculus 
Astur palumbarius 
Accipiter fringillarius 
Milvus vulgaris 
Elauus furcatus, O. V. 
Buteo vulgaris 

„ lagopus, O. V. 
Pernis apivorus, O. V. 
Cii'cus rufus 
„ cyaneus 
„ cineraceus, M. 


Bubo maximus, O. V. 
Scops aldrovandi, O. V. 
Otus vulgaris 
„ brachyotos, M. 

Strix flammea 
Ulula stridula 
Strix nyctea, O. V. 

„ funerea 

Noctua passerina, O. V. 
„ tengmalmi, O. V. 


Common Dipper 
Mipel Thrush 
White’s T. 
Fieldfare 
Song Thrush 
Redwing 
Blackbii'd 
Ring Ouzel 
Golden Oriole 


Alpine Accentor 
Hedge A. 

Redbreast 

Blue-throated Warbler 

Redstart 

Black R. 

Stone Chat 
Whin Chat 
Wheatear 

Grasshopper Warbler 
Sedge W. 

Savi’s AV. 

Reed W. 

Nightingale 
Black-cap Warbler 
Garden AV. 

Common AA^hitethroat 
Lesser AA^. 

AVood AVarbler 
Willow AV. 

Chiff-Chaff 
Dartford AA^'arbler 
Dalmatian Regulus 
Golden-crested R. 
Fire-crested R. 


Cinclus aquaticus 
Merula viscivora 
Turdus AVhitei, O. V. 
Merula pilaris, M. 

„ musica 
„ iliaca, M. 

„ vulgaris 
„ torquata, M. 
Oriolus galbula, O. V. 


Acentor alpinus, O. V. 

„ modularis 

Erythaca rubecula 
Phoenicura suecica, O. V, 

„ ruticilla, O. M. 
„ tithys, O. V. 

Saxicola rubicola, M. 

„ rubetra, M. 

„ cenanthe, M. 

Salicaria locustella, M. 

„ phragmitis, M. 

Sylvia luscinoides, O. A’’. 
Salicaria arundinacea, M. 
Philomela luscinia, M. 
Curruca atricapilla, M. 

„ hortensis, M. 

„ cinerea, M. 

„ garrula, M. 

Sylvia sibillatrix, M. 

„ trochilus, M. 

„ hippolais, M. 
Melizophilus provincialis 
Regulus modestus, O. V. 

„ auricapillus 

„ ignicapillus, O. V. 


R. Strigidce. 


I. D. Sylviadm. 


INSESSORES. DENTIROSTRES. 

Laniadce. 

Great Grey Shrike Lanius excubitor, O. V. 

Red-backed S. „ collurio, O. A^. 

AVoodchat S. „ rufus, O. A^. 

I. D. Muacicapidcp. 

Spotted Flycatcher Muscicapa grisola, AI. 

f"' „ luctuosa, O. A". 



7. D. ParidcB. 

Great Tit 

Parus major 

Blue Tit 

„ cseruleus 

Crested T. 

„ cristatus 

Cole T. 

„ ater 

Marsh T. 

„ palustris 

Long-tailed T. 

„ caudatus 

Bearded T. 

„ biarmicus 


7. T). AmpelidcB. 

Bohemian AA^axwing Bombycilia garrula, O. V, 
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Pied Wagtail 
Grey W. 
Grey-headed W. 
Ray’s W. 


Tree Pipit 
Meadow P. 
Rock P. 
Richard’s P. 


I. D. Motacillidce. 

Motacilla alba 
„ boarula 

„ neglecta 

„ flava, M. 

I. D. Anthidcb. 

Anthus arboreus, M. 

„ pratensis 
„ aquaticus 
„ Ricardi, O. V, 


INSESSORES. CONIROSTEES. 

AlaudidcB. 


Shore Lark 
Sky L. 

Wood L. 
Short-toed L. 


Lapland Bunting 
Snow B, 

Common B. 
Black-headed B. 
Yellow B. 

Girl B. 

Ortolan B. 


Chaffinch 
Mountain Finch 
Tree Sparrow 
House S. 
Greenfinch 
Hawfinch 
Goldfinch 
Siskin 

Common Linnet 
Mealy Redpole 
Lesser R. 
Mountain Linnet 
Bullfinch 
Pine Grosbeak 
Common Crossbill 
Parrot C. 
White-winged C. 


Common Starling 
Rose-coloured Pastor 


Chough 

Raven 

Carrion Crow 

Hooded C. 

Rook 

Jackdaw 

Magpie 

Jay 

Nutcracker 


Alauda alpestris, O. V. 

„ arvensis 
„ arborea 

„ brachydactyla, O, V. 

I. C. EmherizidcB. 

Plectrophanes Lapponica, O. V. 

„ nivalis, M. 

Emberiza miliaria 
„ schseniclus 

„ citrinella 

„ cirlus 

„ hortulana, O. V. 


I. C. Fringillidce. 

Fringilla cffelebs 

„ montifringilla, M. 

Passer montanus 
„ domesticus 
Cocothraustes chloris 

„ vulgaris, M. 
Carduelis elegans 
„ spinus, M, 

Fringilla cannabina 
„ borealis 

Linaria minor 
„ montana 
Loxia pyrrhula 
Pyrrhula enucleator, O. V. 
Loxia curvirostra, O. V. 

„ pityojjsittacus, O. V. 

„ leucoptera, O. V. 

I. C. SturnidcB. 

Stumus vulgaris 
Pastor roseus, O. V. 

I. C. CorvidcB. 

Fregilus graculus 
Corvus corax 
„ corone 
„ comix 
„ frugilegus 
„ monedula 
Pica melanoleuca 
GaiTulus glandarius 
Nucifraga caiyocatactes, O. V. 


INSESSORES. SOANSORES. 

Picidce. 

Great Black Woodpecker Picus martins, O. V. 
Green W. „ viridis 

Great Spotted W. „ major 

Lesser Spotted W. „ minor 

Wryneck Yunx torquilla, M. 

I. S. CerthiadcB. 

Certhia familiaris 
Troglodytes vulgaiis 
Upupa epops, O. V. 
Sitta europsea 

I. S. Cliculidce. 

Cuckoo Cuculus canorus, M. 

YeUow-billed American C. „ cinerosus, O. V. 


Common Creeper 
Wren 
Hoopoe 
Nuthatch 


Roller 

Bee-eater 


Kingfisher 


/. Fissirostres. Meropidce. 

Coracias gari'ula, O. V. 
Merops apiaster, O. V. 

I. F. Haley 07iid(B. 

Alcedo ispida 


Swallow 
Martin 
Sand M. 

American Purple M. 
Common Swift 
Alpine S. 


/. F. Hii'Undinidce. 

Hirundo rustica, M. 

„ urbica, M; 

„ riparia, M. 

„ purpurea, O. V. 
Cypselus apus, M. 

„ alpinus, O. V. 


Nightjar 


Ring-Dove 
Stock D. 

Rock D. 

Turtle D. 
Passenger Pigeon 


Common Pheasant 


Capercaillie 
Black Grouse 
Red G. 

Ptarmigan 
Common Partridge 
Red-legged P. 
Virginian Colin 
Common Quail 


I. F. Caprimulgidce. 

Caprimulgus Europeus, M. 

RASORES. 

Columhidce. 

Columba palumbus 
„ Eenas 
„ livia 
„ turtur, M. 

„ migratoria 

R. Phasumidce. 

Phasianus colchicus 

R. Tetraonidce. 

Tetrao urogallus 
„ tetrix 

Lagopus scoticus 
„ mutus 

Perdix cinerea 
„ rufa 
„ virginiana 
„ coturnix, M. 
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Great Bustard 

R. SiruthionidcR. 

Otis tarda 

Little B. 

„ tetrax, 0. V. 

GRALLATORES. 

Charadriidm. 

Cream-coloured Courser Cursorius Isabellinus 

Great Plover 

OEdicnemus crepitans 

Golden P. 

Chai-adrias pluvialis 

Dotterel 

„ morineUus 

Ringed Plover 

„ hiaticula 

Kentish P. 

„ cantianus 

Little Ringed Plover 

„ minor 

Grey P. 

Squatarola cinerea 

Peewit 

Vanellus cristatus 

Turnstone 

Strej)silas interpres 

Sanderling 

Arenaria calidris 

Oyster Catcher 

Hsematopus ostralegus 

Common Crane 

G. GviiidcB. 

Grus cinerea, 0, V. 

Common Heron 

G. Ardeidce. 

Ardea cinerea 

Purple H. 

„ purpurea, 0. V. 

Great White H. 

„ alba, 0. V. 

Little Egret 

„ garzetta, O. V. 

Buff-backed Heron 

„ russata, 0. V, 

Squaceo H. 

„ ralloides, 0. V. 

Little Bittern 

„ minuta, 0. V. 

Common Bittern 

„ stellaris 

American B. 

„ lentiginosa, 0. V. 

Night Heron 

„ nycticorax, 0. V. 

White Stork 

„ ciconia, 0. V. 

Black Stork 

„ nigra, 0. V. 

White Spoonbill 

Platalea leucorodia, 0. V 

Glossy Ibis 

Ibis falcinellus, O. V. 


G. Scolopacidce. 


Common Curlew 

Numenius arquata 

Whimbrel 

„ phoeopus 

Spotted Redshank 

Totanus fuscus, 0. V. 

Common R. 

„ calidris 

Green Sandpiper 

„ ochropus, 0. V. 

Wood S. 

„ glareola, 0. Y. 

Common S. 

„ hypoleucos, M. 

Spotted S. 

„ macularius, 0. V 

Greenshank 

„ glottis, M. 

Avocet 

Recurvisostra avocetta 

Black-winged Stilt 

Himantopus melanopterus, 

Black-tailed Godwit 

Limosa melanura 

Bar-tailed G. 

„ rufa, M. 

Ruff 

Machetes pugnax, M. 

Woodcock 

Scolopax rusticola, M. 

Great Snipe 

„ major, 0. V. 

Common S. 

„ gallinago 

Jack S. 

„ gallinula, M. 

Sabines S, 

„ sabini, 0. V. 

Brown S. 

„ grisea, 0. V. 


Curlew Sandpiper 

Tringa subarquata, O. V. 

Knot 

„ canutus, M. 

Buff-crested S. 

„ rufescens, O. V. 

Broad-billed S. 

„ platyrhyncha, 0. V. 

Little Stint 

„ minuta, O. V, 

Temminck’s S. 

„ Temminckii, 0. V. 

Schinz’s S. 

„ schinzii, 0. V. 

Pectoral S. 

„ pectoralis, 0. V. 

Dunlin 

„ variabilis 

Pui-ple Sandpiper 

„ maritima, M. 


G. Rallidce. 

Collared Pratincole 

Glai'eola torquata, O. V. 

Land Rail 

Crex pratensis, M. 

Spotted Crake 

„ porzana, M. 

Little C. 

„ pusilla, 0. V. 

Baillon’s C. 

„ Baillonii, 0. V. 

Water Rail 

Rallus aquaticus 

Moor Hen 

Gallinula chloropus 


G. LolipedidcB. 

Common Coot 

Fulica atra 

Grey Phalarope 

Phalaropus lobatus, 0. V. 

Red-necked P. 

„ hyperboreus, M, 


NATATORES. 


Grey-legged Goose 
Bean G. 
Pink-footed G. 
White-fronted G. 
Bernicle G, 

Brent G. 
Red-breasted G. 
Egyptian G. 
Spur-winged G. 
Canada G. 

Hooper 

Bewick’s Swan 
Mute S. 

Polish S. 

Ruddy Shieldrake 
Common S. 
Shoveler 
Gad wall 
Pintail Duck 
Bimaculated D. 
Wild D. 

Garganey 


Anatidce. 

Anser palustris 
„ ferus, M. 

„ phcenicopus, M. 

„ erythropus, M. 

„ bernicla, M. 

„ brenta, M. 

„ ruficollis, O. V, 

„ egy][itiacus, O. V. 

„ gambensis, O. V. 

„ canadensis, O. V. 
Cygnus ferus, M. 

„ Bewickii, M. 

„ mansuetus 
„ immutabilis, O. V. 
Tadorna rutila, O. V. 

„ vulpanser 
Spathulea clypeata 
Anas strepera, M. 

„ acuta, M. 

„ glocitans, O. V. 

„ boschus 
„ querquedula, M. 


Wigeon 
American W. 

Eider Duck 
Stiller’s Western D. 

King D. 

Velvet Scoter 
Common S. 

Surf S. 

Red-crested whistling Duck 
Pochard 

Feruginous Duck 
Scaup D. 

American Scaup 
Tufted Duck 


„ crecca 
„ penelope, M. 

„ Americana, O. V. 

„ mollissima 
Fuligula dispar, O, V. 
Anas spectabilis, O. V. 
Oidemia fusca, M. 

„ nigra, M. 

„ perspicillata, M. 
?'uligula rufina, O. V. 

„ ferina, M. 

„ nyroca, O. V. 

„ marila, M. 

„ mariloides, O. V. 

„ cristata, M. 
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Long-tailed D. 
Harlequin I). 

Golden Eye 
Buffel-headed Duck 
Smew 

Hooded Mersanger 
Red-breasted M. 
Goosander 

Harelda glacialis, M. 

Clangula histrionica, 0. V. 
„ vulgaris, M. 

„ albeolo, 0. V. 

Mergus albellus, M. 

„ cucullatus, 0. V. 

„ serrator 

„ merganser, M. 


Colymhidce. 

Great-crested Grebe 
Red-necked G. 
Sclavonian G. 

Eared G. 

Little G. 

Great Northern Diver 
Black-throated D. 
Red-throated D. 

Podiceps cristatus 

„ rubricollis, M. 

„ cornutus 

„ auritus 

„ minor 

Colymbus glacialis, M. 

„ arcticus 

„ septentrionalis 


N. Alcadca. 

Common Guillemot 
Brunnick’s G. 

Ringed G. 

Black G. 

Little Auk 

Puffin 

Razor-bill 

Great Auk 

Uria troile, M. 

„ brunnichii, 0. V. 

„ lacrymans, O. V. 

„ grylle 

Mergulus melanoleucos, 0. 
Fratercula arctica, M. 

Alca torda, M. 

„ impennis, 0. V. 


N. Pelecanidce. 

Common Cormorant 
Shag 

Gannet 

Phalacrocorax carbo 

„ cristatus 

Sula alba, M. 


N. LaridcB. 


Caspian Tern 

Sterna caspia, 0, V. 

Sandwich T. 

„ Boysii, M. 

Roseate T. 

„ Dougallii, M. 

Common T. 

„ hirundo, M. 

Arctic T. 

„ arctica, M. 

Whiskered T. 

„ leucopareia, 0. V. 

Gull-biUed T. 

„ anglica, 0. V. 

Lesser T. 

„ minuta, M. 

Black T. 

„ nigra, M. 

Noddy T. 

„ stolida 

Sabines Gull 

Larus sabini, O. V. 

Little G. 

„ minutus, 0. V. 

Masked G. 

„ capistratus, 0. V. 

Black-headed G. 

„ riclibundus 

Laughing G. 

„ atricilla, 0. V. 

Kittiwake G. 

„ rissa, M. 

Ivory G. 

„ eburneus, O. \. 

Common G. 

„ canus 

Iceland G. 

„ Icelandicus, 0. Y. 

Lesser Black-backed G, 

„ fuscus' 

Herring G. 

„ argentatus 

Great Black-backed G. 

„ marinus 

Glaucous G. 

„ glaucus, 0. V, 

Common Slua 

Cataractes vulgaris, M. 

Pomerine S. 

„ pomarinus, 0. V. 

Richardson’s S. 

„ parasiticus, M, 

Buffon’s S. 

Lestris parasiticus 

Fulmar Petrel 

Procellaria glacialis, M. 

Greater Shearwater 

Puffinus cinereus, 0. V. 

Manx S. 

„ anglorum, M. 

Bulwer’s Petrel 

Procellaria Bulwerii, O. V. 

WUson’s P. 

„ Wilsoni, 0. V. 

Fork-tailed P. 

„ Bullockii, or Leachii 

Storm P. 

„ pelagica 



LIST OF 


THE BRITISH BIRDS, 

From Bewick. 


BIEDS OF PEEY. 

THE FALCON TRIBE. 


1 Golden Eagle. Falco Chrysetos 

2 Ring-tailed E. F. Fulvus 

3 White-tailed E. F. Albiulla 

4 Sea E. F. Ossifragus 

5 Osprey. F. Halisetus 

6 Common Buzzard. F. Buteo 

7 Honey B. F. Apivorus 

8 Moor B. F. .^Eruginosus 

9 Kite. F. Milvus 

10 Goshawk. F. Palumbarius 

11 Sparrowhawk. F. Nisus 

12 Jer-Falcon. F. Gyrfalco 

13 Gentil-Falcon. F. Gentilis 

14 Banner. F. Lanarius 

15 Hen-Hai-rier. F. Cyaneus 

16 Ring-tail. F. Pygargus 

17 Kestrel. F. Tinnunculus 

18 Hobby. F. Subbuteo 

19 Merbn. F. jEsalon. 

THE OWL. Stkix. 

7 Species. 

1 Great-eared Owl. Strix Bubo 

2 Long-eared O. S. Otus 

3 Short-eared O. S. Brachyotos 

4 Female-horned O. „ 

5 White O. S. Flammea 

6 Tawny O. S. Striduia 

7 Little O. S. Passerina 

THE SHRIKE. Lanius. 

3 Species. 

1 Great Ash-coloured Shrike. L. Excubitor 

2 Red-backed S. L. Collurio 

3 Woodchat. 

BIRDS OF THE PIE KIND. 


1 Raven. Corvus Corax 

2 Carron Crow. C. Corone 

3 Hooded Crow. C. Cornix 

4 Rook. C. Frugilegus 

5 Jack-daw. C. Monedula 

6 Magpie. C. Pica 

7 Red-legged Crow. C. Graculus 

8 Nutcracker. C. Caryocatoctes 

9 Jay. C. Glandarius 

10 Chatterer. Ampelis Garrulus 

11 Roller. Coracias Garrula 

12 Starling. Sturnus Vulgaris 

13 Rose-coloured Ouzel. Turdus Roseus 

14 Ring O. T. Torquatus 

15 Black O. T. Merula 

16 Missel Thrush. T. Viscivorus 

17 Fieldfare. T. Pilaris 

18 Throstle. T. Musicus 

19 Redwing. T. Iliacus 

20 Cuckoo. Cuculus Cairorus 

21 Wryneck. Jynx TorquiUa 


THE WOODPECKERS. Pious. 

7 Species. 

1 Green Woodpecker. Picus Viridis 

2 Greater Spotted W. P. Major 

3 Middle Spotted W. P. Medius 

4 Lesser Spotted W. P. Minor 

5 Nuthatch. Sitta Europea 

6 Hoopoe. Upupo Epops 

7 Creeper. Certhia familiaris. 

PASSEKINE OEDEE. 

THE GROSBEAK. Loxia. 

5 Species. 

1 Cross-bill, Loxia Curviflora 

2 Grosbeak. L. Coccothraustes 

3 Pine Grosbeak. L. Enucleator 

4 Green G. L. Chloris 

5 Bullfinch. L. Pyi-rhula 

THE BUNTING. Embeiuza. 

5 Species. 

1 Bunting. Emberiza Miliaria 

2 Yellow B. E. Citrinella 

3 Black-headed B. E. Schainiclus 

4 Snow B. E. Nivalis 

5 Tawny B. 

THE FINCH. Fbingixla. 

10 Species. 

1 House Sparrow. F. Domestica 
3 Mountain S. F. Montana 

3 Chaffinch. F. Ccelebs 

4 Mountain Finch. F. Montifringilla 

5 Goldfinch. F. Carduelis 

6 Siskin. F. Spinus 

7 Canaiy Finch. F. Canaria 

8 Linnet. F. Linaria 

9 Greater Redpole. F. Cannabina 
10 Lesser R. F. Linaria 

THE LARK. Alauda. 

5 Species. 

1 Skylark, Alauda Arvensis 

2 Field Lark. A. Campestris 

3 Grasshopper L, A. Trivialis 

4 Wood L. A. Arborea 

5 Titlark. A. Pratensis 

THE WAGTAIL. Motacieba. 

3 Species. 

1 Pied Wagtail, Motacilla Alba 

2 Grey W. M. Boarula 

3 Yellow W. M. Flava 

THE FLYCATCHERS. Muscicapa. 
2 Species. 

1 Pied Flycatcher. M. AtricapiUa 

2 Spotted F. M. Grisola 


THE WARBLERS. Motacilla. 

18 Species. 

1 Nightingale, M. Luscinia 

2 Dartford Warbler 

3 Redbreast. Motacilla Rubecola 

4 Redstart. M. Phoenicurus 

5 Fauvette. M. Hippolais 

6 Lesser Fauvette. M. Passerina 

7 Winter F. M. Modularis 

8 Reed F. M. Salicaria 

9 Black-Cap. M. AtricapiUa 

10 White-Throat. M. Sylvia 

11 Yellow Willow Wren. M, Trochilus— 

(See plate HI. part 1.) 

12 Willow Wren 

13 Least Willow W. Sylvia hippolais 

14 Golden-crested Wren. M. regulus 

15 Wren. M. Troglodytes 

16 Wheat-ear. M. ocnanthe 

17 AVhinchat. M. rubetra 

18 Stonechat. M. rubecola 

THE TITMOUSE. Parus. 

6 Species, 

1 Greater T. Parus major 

2 Blue T. P. cseruleus—(See plate III, 

part 1.) 

3 Cole T. P. ater . 

4 Marsh T. P. palustris 

5 Long-tailed T. P. caudatus—(See plate 

III. part 1.) 

6 Bearded T. P. biarmicus 

THE SWALLOW. Hirundo. 

4 Sp)ecies. 

1 Chimney S. H. rustica 

2 Martin. H. iirbica 

3 Sand Martin. H. riparia 

4 Swift. H. apus 

Night Jar. Caprimulgus Europeus 
THE DOVE. CoLUMBA. 

3 Species. 

1 Wild Pigeon. C. cenas 

2 Ring Dove, C. palumbus 

3 Turtle D. C. turtur 

THE GALLINACEOUS KIND. 

1 Domestic Cock. Phasianus gallus 

2 Pheasant, P. colchicus 

3 Turkey. Meleagris Gallopavo 

4 Peacock. Pavo cristatus 

5 Pintado. Numidia Meleagris 

6 Wood Grouse. Tetrao urogallus 

7 Black G. T. Tetrix 

8 Red G. T. Scoticus 

9 White G. T. lagopus 
10 Partridge. T, perdix 
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11 Quail. T, coturnix 

12 Com-Crake. Rallus-crex 

13 Great Bustai'd. Otis tarda 

14 Little B. O. Tetrax 

THE PLOVER. Charadritjs. 

6 Species. 

1 Great Plover. C. Oedicnemus 

2 Pee-wit. Fringilla Vanellus 

3 Golden Plover. Charadrius Pluvialis 

4 Gray P. Tringa Squatarola 

5 Dotterel. Charadrius morinellus 

6 Ring Dotterel, C. Hiaticula 

Sanderling. Charadrius Calidris 

Long-legged Plover. C. himantopos 

Oyster Catcher. Hajmatopus ostralegus 

Water Crake. Rallus Porzana 

Water Rail. R. aquaticus 

Water Ouzel. Sturnus cinclus 

Kingfisher. Alcedo ispida 

Spoonbill. Platalea leucorodia 

Crane. Ardea Grus 

Stork. A. ciconia 

Heron. A. major 

Great White Heron. A. alba 

Night H. A. nycticorax 

Egret. A. Garzette 

Bittern. A. Stellaris 

Little Bittern. A. minuta 

Curlew. Scolopax arquata 

Whimbrel. S. phoeopas 

Woodcock. S. rusticola 

Great Snipe. S. media 

Common Snipe. S. gallinago 

Tudcock. Jack Snipe. S. gallinula 

Knot. Tringa canutus 

Godwit. Scolopax agocephala 

Red Godwit. S. lapponica 

Cinereous G. 

Cambridge G. 

Lesser G. S. limosa 
Greenshank. S. glottis. 

Spotted Redshank. S. totanus 
Redshank. S. calidiis 

THE SANDPIPER. 

Ruff. Tringa pugnax 
Shore Sandpiper. T. Littorea 
Green S. T. Ochropus 
Gambet. T. gambetta 
Ash-coloured S. T. cinerea 
Common S. T. hypoleucos 
Brown S. T. fusca 
Greenwich S. T. grenovicensis 
Black S. T. leucura 
Spotted S. T. macularia 
Red-legged S. T. erythropus 
Red S. T. erythropus 
Red S. T. Icelandica 
Dunlin. T. Alpina 
Purre. T. cinclus 
Little Stint. T. pusilla 


THE BRITISH BIRDS, 


Turnstone. T. interpres 
„ T. morinella 

Water Hen. Fulica chloropus 

THE COOT. 

Bald Coot. Fulica atra 
Greater C. F. aterrima 

THE PHALAROPE. 

Red Phalarope. Tringa hyperborea 
Grey P. T. lobata 

THE GREBES. 

Great-crested Grebe. Colymbus cristatus 
Tippet G. 

Eared G. C. auritus 
Dusky G, 

Red-necked G. C. subcristatus 
Little G. Dabchick. C. minutus 

THE AVOCET. 

Avoset. Recurverostra avosetta 

THE AUK OR PENGUIN. 

Great Auk. Alca impennis 
Razor-bill. A. torda 
Black-billed Auk. A. Pica 
Puffin. A. artica 
Little Auk. A. alle 

GUILLEMOT. 

Guillemot. Colymbus troile 
Lesser G. 

Black G. C. giylle 

THE DIVERS, 

Great Northern Diver, Colymbus glacialis 
Imber. C. immer 
Lesser I. 

Fkst-speckled Diver. C. stellatus 
Second-speckled D, 

Red-throated D. C. septentrionalis 
Black-throated D. C. Arcticus 

TERNS OR SEA SWALLOWS. 

Common Tei’n, Sterna hirundo 
Lesser T. S, minuta 
Black T. S. fissipedes 
Sandwich T. 

„ Sterna navia 
Brown T. S. nigra 

THE GULL. 

Black-backed Gull. Larus marinus 
Herring G. L. fuscus 
Wagel. Great Grey G. L. nsevius 
Conamon G. Sea Mew. L. canus. 

Winter G. L. hybemus 
Black-headed G. L. ridibundus 
Brown-headed G. 


Kittiwake, L. rissa 
Tarrock. L. tridactylus 
Skua G. L. catarractes 
Black-toed G. L. cupidatus 
Arctic G. L. parasiticus 

THE PETREL. 

Fulmar. Procellaria glacialis 
Shearwater, P. puffinus 
Stormy Petrel. P. pelagica 

THE MERGUS. 

Goosander. Mergus merganser 
Dun Diver. M. castor 
Red-breasted Merganser. M, serrator 
Smew. M. albellus 
Red-headed S. M. minutus 
Lough diver 

THE ANAS. 

Wild Swan. Anas cygnus feras 
Mute S. A. C. mansuetus 
Swan Goose. A. cynoides 
Canada G. A. Canadensis 
Egyptian G. A. ^gyptiaca 
Red-breasted G. Anser ruficollis 
Greyleg G. Anas anser 
Tame G. „ 

White-fronted Wild G. A. albifrons 
Bean G. 

Bernacle. A. Erythropos 
Brent G. A. bernicla 
Eider Duck. A. mollisima 
Musk D. A. moschetus 
Velvet D, A. fusca 
Scoter. A. nigra 
Mallard. Wild D. A. boschas 
Tame D. A. domestica 
Hook-billed D. A. adunca 
Scaup D. A. marila 
Shieldrake, A. tadorna 
Shoveller. A. clypeata 
Red-breasted S. 

Gadwall. A. strepera 
Wigeon. A. penelope 
Bimaeutaled D. A. glocitans 
Pochard. A ferina 
Fennginous D. A. rutila 
Pintail D. A, acuta 
Long-tailed D. A, glacialis 
Golden Eye. A. clangula 
Morillon. A. glaucion ^ 

Tufted D. A. fuligula 
Garganey. A. querquedula 
Teal. A. crecca 

THE PELICAN. 

Corvorant. Pelicanus carbo 
Crested C. 

Shag. P. graculus 
Gannet. P. bassanus 
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CATALOGUE OF BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISH. 

CLASSED ACCORDING TO JENYN’S MANUAL. 


Note.— Those Fish that chiefly live in the Sea, and only occasionally migrate to Rivers, are marked O. 

Those chiefly living in Fresh Water, hut that occasionally migrate to the Sea, are marked 0. S. 



I. OSSEI. 



Order 2. MALACOPTERYGII — continued. 






Genus 40. 

Order 1. 

ACANTHOPTERYGII. 


33. 

Salmon 

Salmo salar 


Genus 1. 


34. 

Bull-Trout 

„ eriox 

1. The Perch 

Perea fluviatilis 


35. 

Salmon-Trout 

„ trutta 

2. The Ruffe, or Pope 

„ cernua. 


36. 

Parr, or Samlet 

„ salmulus 


Genus 5. 


37. 

Common Trout 

„ fario 

3. The River Bullhead. 

Miller s gobio 


38. 

Great Gi-ey Trout 

„ ferox 


Genus 8. 


39. 

Northern Charr 

„ umbla 

4. The three-spined Stickleback Gasterosteus aculeatus, O. 

S. 

40. 

Torgoch (Welsh C.) 

„ salvelinus 

5. The rough-tailed S. 

„ trachurus, O, 

S. 



Genus 41. 

6. The half-armed S. 

„ semiarraatus, 0. 

s. 

41. 

Smelt 

„ eperlanus 

7. The smooth-tailed S. 

„ leiurus, 0. 

s. 



Genus 42. 

8. The short-spined S. 

„ brachycentrus, 0. 

s. 

42. 

Grayling 

„ thymallus 

9. The four-spined S. 

„ spinulosus 


43. 

Gwyniad 

„ lavaretus 

10. The ten-spined S. 

„ pungitius, 0. 

s. 



Genus 43. 




44. 

N endace 

Coregonus Willughbii 

Order 2 

MALACOPTERYGII. 




Genus 44. 


Genus 35. 


45. 

Whitebait 

Clupea alba 

11. The common Cai'p. 

Cyprinus carpio 


46. 

Twaite Shad 

„ alosa, 0. 

12. Crucian C. 

„ gibelio 


47. 

Allice Shad 

„ communis 

13. Gold C. 

„ auratus 




Genus 49. 

14. Barbel 

„ barbres. 


48. 

Burbot (burbolt) 

Lota vulgaris 

15. Gudgeon 

„ gobio. 




Genus 54. 

16. Tench 

„ tinea. 


49. 

Flounder 

Platessa flesus, O. 

17. Bream 

„ brama. 




Genus 61. 

18. White B. 

„ blicca. 


50. 

Sharp-nosed Eel 

Anguilla acutirostris 

19. Ide 

„ idus. 


i 

Broad-nosed E. 

„ latirostris 

20. Double Roach 

„ dobula. 


52. 

Snig E. 

„ mediorostris 

21. Roach 

„ rutilus. 


[ 


Genus 63. 

22. Dace 

„ leuciscus. 


53. 

Anglesea Morris 

Leptocephalus morisii 

23. Graining 

„ lancastriensis. 





24. Chub 

„ cephalus. 



IL 

OAETILAGINEL 

25. Red-eye Rudd 

„ erythrophthalmus. 





26. Azmine 

„ coeruleus. 



Order 6. 

ELEUTHEROPOMI. 

27. Bleak 

„ albumus. 




Genus 71. 

28. Minnow 

„ phoxinus. 


54. 

Common Sturgeon 

Acipenser sturio, 0. 


Genus 36. 



Order 

9. CYCLOSTOMI. 

29. Loach 

Cobitis barbatula 




Genus 77. 

30. Spind Loche 

„ tsenia 


55. 

Sea Lamprey 

Petromyzon marinus, 0. 


Genus 37. 


56. 

River L, 

„ fluviatilis 

31. Pike 

Esox lucius 


57. 

Planer’s L. 

„ planeri 


Genus 39. 




Genus 78. 

32. Sly Silurus 

Silurus glanis 


58. 

Pride 

Ammoemtes branchialis 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE ENGLISH NAMES. 


Allice Shad 

44 

Anglesea Morris 

63 

Azurine 

35 

Barbel 


Bleak 


Bream 


Burbot or Burbolt 

49 

Bull Trout 

40 

Bullhead, river 

5 

Carp, common 

35 

„ crucian 

„ 

„ gold 

„ 

Charr, northern 

40 

„ Welsh (Torgocb) 

„ 

Chub 

35 

Dace 

35 

Eel, sharp-nosed 

61 

„ hroad-nosed 

„ 

„ snig 

„ 

Flounder 

49 

Grayling 

42 

Graining 

35 

Gwyniad 

42 

Gudgeon 

35 

Ide 


Lamprey, sea 

77 

„ river 

„ 

„ planeri 

„ 

Loach 

36 

„ spined 

„ 

Minnow 

35 

Morris, Anglesea 

63 


GEN ITS 


Parr or Samlet 

40 

Perch 

1 

Pike 

37 

Pope or Ruffe 

1 

Pride 

78 

Red-eye or Rudd 

35 

Roach 

„ 

„ double 

„ 

Ruffe or Pope 

1 

Samlet or Parr 

40 

Salmon 

„ 

Salmon Trout 

„ 

Stickleback, three-spined 

8 

„ rough-tailed 

„ 

„ half-armed 

„ 

„ smooth-tailed 

„ 

„ short-spined 


„ four-spined 


„ ten-spined 

„ 

Silurus, sly 

39 

Smelt 

41 

Shad, twaite 

44 

„ allice 

, 

Sturgeon 

71 

Tench 

35 

Trout, hull 

40 

„ salmon 

„ 

„ common 

„ 

„ great grey 

„ 

Vendace 

43 

White-bait 

44 





Flowers perfect, each with Stamens and Pistils. 
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CLASSES AND OEDERS OF THE LINN^AN SYSTEM OF BOTANY. 


Twenty-four Classes. 


" 1. Monandria. 

1 Stamen in each flower. 

2. Diandria 

2 Stamens „ 

3. Triandria 

3 

4. Tetrandria 

4 „ „ equal in height. 

6. Pentandria 

5 

0. Hexandria 

6 „ „ equal in height. 

7. Heptatidria 

7 

8. Octandria 

8 „ 

9. Enneandria 

9 

10. Decandria 

10 „ 

11. Dodecandria 

from 12 to 19. 

12. Icosandria 

20 or more, on the Calyx. 

13. Polyandria 

20 or more, on the Receptacle. 

14. Bidynamia 

4 ', 2 long and 2 short. 

15. Tetradynamia 

f 6 ; 4 long and 2 short. 

\Flowers cruciform. 

16. Monadelphia 

Filaments united at the base in one set. 

17. Diadelphia 

„ united in 2 sets. Flowers 


mostly Papilionaceous. 

18. Polyadelphia 

Filaments united in 3 or more sets. 

19. Syngenesia 

Anthers united. Flowers compound. 

^20. Gynandria 

Stamens inserted on the Pistil. 

21. Monoecia 

„ and Pistils in separate Flowers 


on the same plant. 

22. Dioscia 

Stamens and Pistils in separate Flowers 


on 2 separate plants. 

23. Polygamia 

Stamens and Pistils separate in some 


flowers; united in others, either on the 
same plant, or on 2 or 3 distinct ones. 

24. Cryptogamia 

Fructification concealed, stcch as Ferns, 


Mosses, dc. 


The 24 Classes are subdivided into Orders. 

The Orders of the first 13 Classes are founded on the number 
of styles in each flower. 

Monogynia, 1 style. Digynia 2. Trigynia 3. Tetragynia 4. 
Pentagynia 5. Hexagynia 6. Heptagynia 7. Octagynia 8. 
Decagynia 10. Polygynia, many styles. 

Orders of the \4th Class are 2. 

1. Gymnospermia. Seeds 4, apparently naked. 

2. Angiospennia. „ in a distinct seed-vessel. 

Orders of the \hth Class are 2. 

1. Siliculosa. in a short pod or pouch. 

2. Siliquosa. „ in a long pod. 

16^i^, 17^4, and \'Bith Classes, founded on the number 

of stamens in each set. Triandria, Pentandria, dc. 

19th Class, 3 Orders founded on the structure of the flower 
which is compound. 

1. Mqualis. All the Florets perfect. 

8. SuperHua. f perfect—of the ray with 

^ \Pistil only. 

3. Frustranea. Florets of the disk perfect—of the ray with 

neither Stamen nor Pistil. 

29th Class. Orders founded on the number of Stamens, 
Moriandria, do. 

2lst and 22nd Classes. Orders founded on the number, 
union and situation of the Stamens, Monandria, dc. Mona- 
delphia, dc. 

22>rd Class. 3 Orders. 

1. Monoecia. United flowers, with barren or fertile ones, or 

both, all on one plant. 

2. Dioecia. The same, on 2 different plants. 

3. Triamcia. The same, on 3 different plants. 

Ihe orders of the 24th Class are Natural Orders or Families. 

1. Filices. 2. Musci. 3. Hepaticse. 4. Lichenes. 5. Characese. 
6. Algse. 7. Fungi. 
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GLOSSARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 


Ahrupt, the extremity cut off, as it were, by a transverse line. 
Acute, ending in a point. 

Ajither, a bag containing pollen at the top of the stamen. 


Arrow-shaped, triangular, hollowed at the base 

Awl-shaped, long, cylindrical at the base, and ' 
to a point. 

Axillar, growing between a leaf and the stem or branch, or 
between branch and stem. 

Barbed or Bearded, having a tuft of long hairs. 

Bractea, a leafy appendage to the flower, or its stalk. 

Border, the expanded part of the petal. 

Caducous calyx, falling off before the corolla. 

Calyx, the outer (generally green) covering of a flower. 
Capsule, seed-vessel, generally of a membranous texture. 
Catkin., a long simple flower-stalk, thickly covered with scales 
and flowers 

Cauline, growing on the stem. 

Ciliated, fringed with hairs. 

Claw, the narrow portion of a petal by which it is fastened. 
Common or yeneral utnhel, the first divisions of an umbel. 

,, involucre, at the base of a general umbel. 

Compressed, flattened laterally. 

Cone, a catkin hardened and enlarged. 

Conical receptacle, elevated, and coming to a point. 

Corolla, the envelope of coloured and delicate leaves of a flower. 
Corymb, an erect cluster, the partial stalks of which are gradually 
longer as they stand lower on the common stalk. 
Cruciform corolla, of 4 petals with long claws, standing opposite 
in pairs. 

Cup-shaped, the form of a bell, with the margin straight 

Cylindrical, round and elongated. 

Cyme, a kind of umbel, the partial stalks of which are irregular. 
Deciduous, falling off. 

Decurrent leaves, running down the stem or branch, so as to 
form a leafy border. 

Decussate leaves, in pairs alternately crossing. 

Deltoid, triangular. 

Depressed, flattened vertically. 

Digitate, several leaflets resting on the top 
of a common stalk. 





Disk, central florets of a compound flower. 

Drupe, a fleshy fruit, containing a nut. 

Elliptical, length greater than breadth, and both 
ends rounded. 

Entire, without division, teeth or notches. 

Fertile flower, pistils but no stamens. 

Flat receptacle, perfectly even. 

Filament, stalk which supports the anther (part of the stamen). 
Floral-leaf, appendage to the flower or its stalk. 

Follicle, one-valved, one-celled capsule, opening lengthwise. 
Forked, regularly and repeatedly dividing into two. 

Fringed, margined with a row of hairs. 

Furrowed, marked with parallel elevated and depressed lines. 
Gaping or ringetit corolla, irregular, with two lips and an open 
throat. 

Germen, undermost part of the pistil. 

Glands, small soft bodies secreting fluids. 

Halberd-shaped, triangular, hallowed out base and 
sides, with a projecting part on each side. 

Head, flowers arranged sessile in a globular form. 

Imbricated leaves or other organs, one lying over the other. 
Inflected, bent inwards. 

Interruptedly pinnate, smaller leaflets between the larger. 
Involuere, a kind of bractea, of several leaves, at a distance from 
the flower. 

Keel of a papilionaceous corolla, the lower, boat-shaped piece. 

Kidney-shaped, roundish, with the base 
hollowed out. 

Laciniate, deeply cut into at the margin. 

Lance-shaped, oblong and narrow, tapering towards each end. 
Legume, dry, elongated seed vessel, of two oblong valves, with¬ 
out a longitudinal part. 

Limb, expanded part of the corolla. 

Linear, flat, very narrow, edges parallel. 

Lobed, divided into segments with rounded margins. 

Lyre-shaped, pinnatifid, with the terminal segment 
rounded and larger. 

Naked flower, without calyx. 

Nectary, a part of the flower which contains or secretes honey. 
Needle-shaped leaves, linear and evergreen. 







GLOSSAEY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 
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Valmate leaf, several oblong segments extending 
to the middle, band and JBnger like. 

Panicle, flowers in a kind of loose subdivided cluster. 

Panicled stem, with irregular branches, which are themselves 
irregularly divided, the last divisions bearing flowers. 

Papilionaceous corolla, of four petals, resembling a butterfly, 
as the pea, bean, &c. 

Partial umbel, secondary division of an umbel. 

Pectinate, pinnatifid, with very narrow segments. 

Pedate leaf, ternate, its lateral leaflets divided into several others. 

Peduncle, slender body or stalk, by which the flower is connected 
with the stem or branch. 

Peltate leaf, when the stalk is inserted into the middle. 

Perfoliate, when the stem, as it were, runs through a leaf. 

Perianth, a calyx contiguous to the corolla, or other internal 
parts of the flower. 

Pericarp, seed-vessel. 

Personate corolla, irregular, two lips and a closed throat. 

Petals, the distinct pieces or leaves of a corolla. 

Pinnate, when several leaflets proceed from a common stalk. 

Pinnatifid, cut transversely into several oblong segments. 

Pistil, an organ of three parts (germen, style and stigma) occu¬ 
pying the centre of the flower. 

Pollen, dust or globules contained in the anther. 

Raceme, or cluster, numerous flowers, each on a stalk, arranged 
along a common stalk. 

Radiating flowers, the marginal florets long and spreading. 

Ray, marginal elongated florets of a compound flower. 

Receptacle, the point at which all the parts of a flower meet. 

Reflected, bent backwards. 

Remote leaves, &c., widely separated. 

Revolute, rolled back at the margin. 

Ribbed-leaf, when the vessels extend in undivided lines. 

Runcinate, pinnatifid, the segments pointed and directed 
downwards. 





Salver-shaped corolla, a long cylindrical tube and expanded 
limb. 

Scape, flower-stalk arising from the root. 

Segments, divisions of any part. 

Semi-cylindrical, elongated, flat on one side, round on the 
other. 

Serrate, sharp, close teeth, pointing in one direction. 

Sheath, membranous covering enclosing the flower, afterwards 
bursting longitudinally. 

Simple, undivided. 

Spathulate, circular at the end, and tapering towards the 
base. 

Spike, numerous flowers arranged along a common stalk, with¬ 
out partial stalks. 

Spiked panicle, very close panicle, resembling a spike. 

Spur, horn-shaped production of the corolla or nectary. 

Stalk, or scape, a stem that supports flowers but not leaves. 

Stamens, organs of the flowers (in three parts. 1. Pilament. 
2. Anther. 3. Pollen) consisting of , a bag filled with 
powder, generally supported upon a stalk or filament. 

Stayidard, upper petal of papilionaceous corolla. 

Stigma, top of the style. 

Stipule, an appendage to the leaf. 

Strap-shaped, narrow and flat. 

Style, stalk supporting the stigma. 

Tail, elongated appendage to a seed. 

Termmal, at the end of the stem or branch. 

Tube, narrow cylindrical part of the corolla. 

Turbinate, spherical and depressed. 

Umbel, flower-stalks of nearly equal length, arising from a 
common centre. 

Umbellules, secondary divisions of an umbel. 

Wedge-shaped, broad at the end and tapering towards the 
base. 

Wheel-shaped corolla, short tube and expanded limb. 

Whorl, when several flowers encircle the stem. 

Wing of a seed, dilated membranous appendage. 

Wings, lateral pieces of a papilionaceous corolla. 

Winged stem, with edges extended into leafy borders. 
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PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN MAY. 


ABBKEvrATioNS. — FI. for flower. Cal. for calyx. Cap. for capsule. Cor. for corolla. Pet. for petals. P. for perennial. 

. A. for annual, B. for biennial. E. B. for “ Sowerby’s English Botany.” D. stands for distinction. 


MONANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

HIPPURIS. Mare’s Tail. 

Cal. a mere border. Cor. none. Fruit a one-seeded nut. 
Aquatic or mud plants. 

H. VULGARIS. Common M. Anthers large, red. 

Leaves linear, smooth, in numerous whorls, about 12 in each. 
Flowers axillar, sessile. In pools and marshes. Common. 

P.— June. E. B. xi, 763. 

DIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

VERONICA. Speedwell. 

Cor. wheel-shaped in 4 unequal segments, the lowest the 
smallest. Caj). more or less inversely heart-shaped. 2- 
cclled. 

Clusters or spikes terminal. 

V. SERPYLLIFOLIA. Smooth S. FI. pale blue, deep blue 
lines. 

Leaves ovate, slightly crenate, 3-ribbed, smooth. Cap. shorter than 
the style. Pastures and roadsides. Common. 

P.— June. E. B. xv, 1075. 

Clusters or spikes lateral. 

V. OFFICINALIS. Common S. FI. blue or purplish, deeper 
blue veins. 

D. CTomV.Chamoedrys.) Leaves with short stalks. Partial stalks 
shorter than their bracteas. Stem hairy, procumbent. Leaves ellip¬ 
tical, serrate, roughish, stiff, with short hairs. Leaves astringent, 
sometimes used medicinally, made into tea. A variable plant. Woods, 
pastures, dry heaths. Common, P_ Julg. E. B. xi, 765. 

V. CHAMiEDRYS. Germander S. FI. bright blue, deeper 
streaks. 

D. Stem with 2 opposite hahp lines, changing sides at each pair 
of leaves. {From V. Officinalis.) Leaves sessile, serrate, wrinkled, 
hairy. A general favorite, with its large bright blue flowers in hedge 
banks, woods, &c. Common. P. May—June. E. B. ix, 623. 

V. MONTANA. Mountain S. FI. pale blue, purple lines, 

D. (From V. Chamoedrys.) Stem hairy all round. Leaves stalked, 
deeply serrate, thin, shining. Stem trailing, weak. Moist woods. Not 
unfrequent. P.—June. E. B. xi, 766, 

Flowers solitary. 

V. ARVENSIS. Wall S. FI. pale blue, deeper lines. 

Flowers nearly sessile, small. Leaves ovate, deeply serrated. Upper 
ones lanceolate, entire, sessile, longer than the flowers. Stem er^t. 
Fields and walls. Common. A. — June. E. B. xi 734. 

PINGUICULA. Bdtterwort. 

D. Cor. lower Up a spur hehind (from Utricularia). Cal. 
upper lip 3 cleft, lower divided. Cor. 2 lipped, upper 3 lobed, 
lower 2 lobed. Leaves mostly glutinous, 

P, GRANDIFLORA. Large-elowered B. FI. deep purple, 
deep blue veins all over. 

D. (From P. Vulgaris). Cor. veined, middle segment of lower 
lip notched. FI. laraer. (From P. Lusitanica.) Spur as long as 
the petal. Stalks and leaves glutinous. On bogs, in Ireland. 

P. P. P.*2I84. 


TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

IRIS. Iris. 

Cal. a sheath of 2 leafy valves. Cor. 6 segments, 3 outer 
larger, 3 inner erect smaller. Filaments lying on the larger 
segments. 

I. FCETIDISSIMA. Stinking I. FI. dull purplish grey, with 
darker lines. 

Stem with one angle. Scent compared to that of roast beef. 
Groves, thickets, &c. Rare, except in the South-Western Counties. 

P. E. B. ix, 596. 

{The Bushes and Grasses are omitted.) 

TRIANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

MONTIA. Water Chickweed. 

Cal. 2 erect concave leaves. Petals 5, 3 rather smaller, 
bearing the stamens. Leaves opposite. 

M. FONTANA. Water Blinks. FI. small white. 

Stems much branched, succulent. In springs and rivulets. Common. 

A. E. B. xvii, 1206. 

TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
ASPERULA. Woodruff. 

Cor. funnel shaped, 4 segments. Cal. no distinct margin. 

A. ODORATA. Sweet W. FI. white. 

D. (from A. Cynanchica.) Leaves 8 in a whorl. FI. panicled, 
on long stalks. Plant fragrant, like new mown grass. Woods and 
shady places. Common. P. E. B. xi, 755. 

GALIUM. Bed-STRAW. 

Cor. wheel-shaped, 4 cleft. Cal. no distinct margin. 
Fruit dry. 

Fruit smooth. 

G. CRUCIATUM. Cross-wort. FI yellow. 

Flower stalks with 2 leaves. Leaves 4 in a whorl, hoary. Stem 
hairy. Hedge banks and thickets. Common. 

P. E. B. ii, 143. 

Fruit bristly. 

G. APARINE. Goose Grass, or Cleavers. FI. pale buff- 
colour. 

Leaves 8 in a whorl. Bristles of the fruit hooked, catching hold of 
everything near. Straggling amongst bushes and hedges. Very 
common. A. — Aug. E. B. xii, 816. 

PLANTAGO. Plantain. 

D. Stamens very long. Cal. 4 cleft. Cor. one petal 
tubular, limb 4 cleft, reflected. Cap. bursting all round, 2 
celled. FI. in dense, cylindrical spikes. 

P. LANCEOLOTA. Ribwort. P. FI. pale. 

Anther’s cream colour. Bracteas black. Leaves lanceolate, woolly 
at the base. FI. stalks 5 angled, twisted. Pastures. Very common. 

P.— Aug. E B. viii, 507. 
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EPIMEDIUM. Barren-wort. 

I). Nectariss lying on the petals. Petals 4. Cal. 4 leaves. 
Pod obloDg. 

E. ALPINUM. B. FI. dark red. Nectaries yellow. 

Stem simple, bearing one delicate thrice ternate leaf. Thickets in 
the North. Rare. P. E. B. vii, 438. 

ALCHEMILLA. Lady’s Mantle. 

D. Cal. 8 cleft. 

A. VULGARIS. Common L, See plate I. 

D. Leaves plaited, lobed. P.— Aug. E. B. ix, 697. 

A. ARVENSIS. Parsley Piert. FI. green. 

D. Leaves fiat, 3 lobed. Stamens, sometimes only one. Stems 
spreading, leafy. Dry gravelly fields. Common. 

A.—Aug. E. B. xv, 1011. 

L. ARVENSE. Corn G. FI. white. 

D. Cor. not much longer than the Cal. {From L. Officinale.) 
Nuts wrinkled. Leaves obtuse, without lateral ribs. Stem erect, 
branched. Cor: with a protuberance at the base of each segment. 
Cornfields and waste ground. Common. 

A. — June. E. B. ii, 123. 

TETRANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 

ILEX. Holly. 

Cal. 4 toothed. Cor. wheel-shaped, 4 petals. 

I. AQUIFOLIUM. Common H. FI. whitish. 

Tree. E. B. vii, 496. 

SAGINA. Pearl-wort. 

Cap. 1 cell, 4 valves. Cal. 4 leaved. Petals 4, shorter 
than the Calyx, sometimes wanting. Leaves opposite, entire. 

S. PROCUMBENS. Procumbent P. FI. white, drooping. 

D. Stems procumbent, smooth, spreading in every direction, on 
walks, &c. Very common. P. — Aug. E. B. xiii. 880. 

S. MARITIMA. Sea P. FI. petals none. 

D, Stem nearly erect. Smooth. Leaves without bristles. Stem 
branched, leafy. The sea coast. Not uncommon. 

A. — Aug. E. B. xxxi, 2195. 

S. APETALA. Small Annual P. FI. petals white, but usually 
missing. 

D. Stems nearly erect, hairy. Leaves fringed, bristle pointed. 
Very common. Walls and dry barren ground. 

A. — June. E. B. xiii, 881. 

MQilNCHIA. Mcenchia. 

D. Cap. 1 celled, 1 valved. Cal. 4 leaves. Petals 4. 

M. ERECT.®. Upright M. FI. shining white. 

FI. erect, solitary on long stalks. Whole plant glaucous. Pastures, 
gravelly places. Frequent. A. E.B. ix, 609. 

TILLiEA. Till^a. 

D. Cap. 3 or 4, 1 celled, 2 valves. Cal. 3 or 4 segments. 
Petals 3 or 4, 

T. MUSCOSA. Mossy T. FI. white. 

Leaves succulent, reddish. Plant so small, only remarkable by 
forming reddish patches over the most dreary sands. Barren, sandy 
heaths. Frequent Norfolk and Suffolk. 

A, — June. E. B. ii, 116. 

PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

D. 1. FI. Monopetalous, with 2 or 4 naked seeds. 
MYOSOTIS. Scorpion Grass. 

Cor. salver-shaped, lobes obtuse. Mouth half closed with 
short rounded valves. Cal. 5 cleft. Nuts smooth. 


M. C®SPITOSA. Tufteb Water S. FI. pale blue, valves of 
the mouth yellow. 

D. Leaves sprinkled ivith erect bristles. Root fibrous. Whole 
plant weaker and paler than M. Palustris. In watery places. Com¬ 
mon. P. or Biennial. — June. E. B. 2661. 

LITHOSPERMUM. Gromwell. 

Cor. funnel-shaped. Mouth naked (or very minute scales.) 
Cal. 5 deep segments. Seeds very hard-shining. 

L. OFFICINALE. Common G. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Cor. not much larger than the Cal. {From L. arvense). Nuts 
even. Leaves rather acute, with lateral transverse ribs. Stem erect. 
Much branched. Cor. with a protuberance at the base of each seg¬ 
ment. Dry places, amongst rubbish. Not common. 

P. E. B. ii, 134. 

L. MARITIMUM. Sea G. FI. purple. 

D. Cor. much longer than Cal. Stems all procumbent. Leaves 
sprinkled with callous points. Sea-shore. 

P.—June. E. B. vi, 368. 

ANCHUSA. Alkanet. 

Cor. closed with valves. Funnel-shaped. Tube straight, 
tumid below. Cal. 5 cleft. 

A. SEMPERVIRENS. Evergreen A. FI. sky-blue. 

D. Leaves egg-shaped. Root leaves stalked. Upper ones sessile. 
Roadsides and amongst rubbish. Not common, 

P. — June. E. B. i, 45. 

CYNOGLOSSUM. Hound’s-tongue. 

Cor. half closed with valves, funnel-shaped. 

D. {From Myosotis.) Seeds home hy a central column. 
Cal. 5 cleft. 

C. OFFICINALE. Common II. FI. dull red. 

Stem leaves sessile, dowmy. Whole plant dull green—soft, downy. 
Its smell resembles mice. It has narcotic properties. Road side. 
Common. Biennial. — June. E. B. xiii, 921. 

PULMONARIA. Lung-wort. 

I). Cal. 6 cornered, 5 cleft. Cor. funnel-shaped, mouth 
naked. 

P. OFFICINALIS. Common L. FI. violet blue. 

D. Leaves ovate, generally speckled with white on the upper side. 

Woods and thickets. Rare. P. E. B. ii, 118. 

P. ANGUSTIFOLIA. Narrow-leaved L. FI. violet blue. 

D. Leaves lance-shaped. Seldom speckled with white. Plant 
taller. Woods and thickets. Rare. 

P.—June. E. B. xxiii, 1628. 

SYMPHYTUM. Comfrey. 

Cor. bell-shaped. Mouth closed, with fringed valves. Tube 
short. 

S. OFFICINALE. Common C. FI. yellowish white, or purplish 
and pink. 

D. Root black. Clusters revolute. Leaves ovate, lanceolate. The 
Root yields much mucilage, which is useful for coughs. Watery 
meadows, ditches, &c. Common. P.— June. E. B. xii, 817. 

FI, Monopetalous, with covered Seeds. 

LYSIMAOHIA. Loosestrife, 

D. Capsule 1 cell, 10 valves, sometimes cohering in pairs. 
Cal. 5 segments. Cor. wheel-shaped. Tube, none. 
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Stalks single-Jlowered. 

L. NEMORUM. Yellow Pimpernel. FI. yellow. 

D. (From L. vulgaris and L. thrysiflora.) Stem procumbent. 
(From L. riummiilaria.) Stamens smooth. Leaves ovate, acute. Moist 
woods, &c. Common. P.—Sept. E. B. viii, 527. 

FI. Monopetalous, superior. 

LONIOERA. Honeysuckle. 

Cor. irregular. 

L. CAPRIFOLIUM. Pale Perfoliate H. FI. yellowish- 
reddish tube. 

D. FI. whorled-terminal. Leaves confluent and perfoliate. 
Twining shrub, woods, &c. Rare. P.—June. £'. jB. xii, 799. 

RHAMNUS. Buckthorn. 

Cal. funnel-shaped, hearing the petals; in 4 or 5 seg¬ 
ments. Petals 4 or 5. Filaments in the mouth of the 
Calyx, opposite each petal. Berry of several cells. 

R. CATHARTICUS. Buckthorn. FI, yellow-green. Berry 
blue-black. 

D. Branches ending in a sharp thorn. Flowers dioecious. 

Leaves egg-shaped, serrated. Shrub with spreading branches. Tlje 
juice of the berry dies yellow. Hedges, &c. Common. 

E. B. xxiii, 1629. 

R. FRANGULA. Alder B. FI. whitish. Berry dark purple. 
D. No thorns. Flowers all perfect. Leaves entire. Berry dyes 

g reen before it is ripe. Shrub, with numerous branches. Woods, &c. 
ommon. E. B. iv, 250. 

FI. Petals 4 or 5, inferior. 

VIOLA. Violet. 

Cor. irregular, spurred. 

V. LACTEA. Cream-coloured V. FI. milk-white and purple 
streaks. 

D. Stem ascending, round. Smaller than V. Canina. Hilly pas¬ 
tures. Rare. p. E. B. vii, 445. 

V. FLAVI-CORNIS. Dwarf yellow spurred V. FI. deepish 
blue, yellow spur. 

D. Stem ascending, woody, angular. FI. smaller than V. Canina, 
deeper blue and yellowish spur. Pastures, banks, on a gravelly soil. 

P.—June. E. B. 2736. 

EUONYMUS. Spindle-tree. 

D. Capsule 5 sided, 5 cornered, fleshy-coloured. 

E. EUROPAIUS. Spindle-tree. FI. greenish-white. Cap¬ 
sule, rose colour, sometimes white. Tunics of the seeds, orange. 

Fetid in every part when bruised. Shrub or small tree. In hedges, 

E. B. vi, 362. 

FI. 6 Petals, superior. 

RIBES. Currant. 

Cal. hearing the Petals. Berry with many seeds. 

Without prickles. 

R. RUBRUM. Common C. FI. yellowish. Berry red. 

1). Clusters smooth, pendulous. Montainous woods by rivers 

xviii, 1289. ■ 

R. SPICATUM. A variety of R. rubrum. 

E. B. xviii, 1290. 

R. NIGRUM. Black C. FI. green. Berry black. 

D, Clusters hairy, pendulous. A separate flower-stalk at the 
base of each. Swampy tliickets, banks of rivers, frequent. Shrub. 

E. B. xviii, 1291. 


R. ALPINUM, Tasteless Mountain C. FI. greenish. Bern 
red. 

D. Clusters erect both in flower and fruit. Woods in the North. 
Rare. Shrub. E. B. x, 704. 

PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 
CHENOPODIUM. Goosefoot. 

Cor. none. Cal. 5 egg-shaped segments. Seed flattened, 
enveloped by the 5 cornered Calyx. 

Leaves angular. 

CH. BONUS HENRICUS. Mercury G. 

Leaves triangular, arrow-shaped. Spikes terminal, leafless. Stems 
furrowed. Leaves dark green; may be eaten like spinach. Way- 
sides, &c. Common. P.— June. E. B. xv, 1033. 

UMBELLIFEROUS PLANTS.'^- 
1. Umbels simple or imper-fectly compound. 

SANICULA. Sanicle. 

Fruit ovate, clothed with hooked prickles. 

Cal. 5 toothed leafy margin. 

Fruit. 

S. EUROP^A. Wood S. FI. white, tinged with red. 

Flowers all sessile. Lower leaves palmate, the lobes trifid inciso- 

serrate. Heads of flowers small. Woods, &c. Common. 

P. — E. B. ii, 98. 

2. Umbels compound or perfect. 
SMYRNIUM. Alexanders. 

Fruit of 2 nearly globose lobes, each with 3 
prominent ribs, the 2 lateral ones obsolete. 

S. OLUSATRUM. Common A. FI. whitish. 

Stems 3—4 feet high, very stout, furrowed. Leaves twice or thrice 
ternate, with a very broad membranous base. Leaflets very large, 
ovate, lobed and serrated. FI. in very dense, numerous round'^umbels. 
Formerly used as a pot-herb. Waste ground and ruins, and rocks near 
the sea. Common. B. — E. B. iv, 230. 


iEGOPODIUM. Gout Weed. 

Fruit oblong. Carpels with 5 slender ridges, 
without vittae. Cal. obsolete. 


Fruit. 

M. PODAGRARIA. Herb Gerarde. FI. white. 

A foot and half high. Root leaves twice ternate, upper ones ternate. 
Leaflets serrated. Umbels large. Root pungent and aromatic. Gardens 
and wet places. Common. P.—June. E. B. xiv, 940. 


* Ducts or Canals within the coats of the Carpels, filled with an 

oily or resinous substance. 
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BUNIUM. Earth Nut. 

'Fruit oTolong, crowned with the conical bases of 
the nearly straight styles, Carpels with 5 ribs and 
many vittae. Cal. obsolete. 

Fruit. 

B, FLEXUOSTJM. Common E. FI white. 

Stem erect, with few leaves, much divided into very slender, linear 
segments. Root a solitary tuber. Eaten by Pigs. Woods and 
pastures. Common. P. — June. iJ. .B. xiv, 988. 

SlUM INUNDATUM. Least Water Parsnep. FI. white. 

D. Stems procumbent or floating. Leaves pinnate, cut; the lower¬ 
most in many compound, capillary segments. Umbels 5 flowered, in 
pairs. Ditches, pools, &c. Common. P. E. B. iv, 227. 


MEUM. Spignel. 

Eruit elliptical. Carpels 5 and prominent equal 
ribs, with many vittse. Cal. obsolete. 

Fruit. 

M. ATHAMANTICUM. Spignel Men, or Ball Money. 
FI. yellowish. 

D. Leaflets all in numerous hair-like segments. General and partial 
involucral bracteas. Stem 1—2 feet high. Whole plant aromatic. 
Root eaten by the Highlanders. Hilly pastures in the North. Frequent. 

P. — June. E. B. xxxii, 2249. 


TOMLIS. Hedge Parsley. 

Eruit contracted at the side. Car¬ 
pels, 3 dorsal bristly ribs, and 2 in 
the inner face of the carpels, inter¬ 
stices clothed with prickles. 


Transverse Section of a 
single Carpel. 

T. NODOSA. Knotted H. P. FI. reddish. 

D. Stem prostrate. Umbels lateral, simple, nearly sessile. Leaves 
doubly pinnate. Waste places. Common. 

A. — June. E B. iii, 199. 


ANTHRISCUS. Beaked Parsley. 

D. Carpels without ribs. Fruit rough 
bristles, a short beak. Cal. obsolete. 

A. VULGARIS. Common B. P. FI. white. 

Leaves thrice pinnate, leaflets pinnatifid. Stem erect, smooth 2—3 
feet high, swelling under each joint. Partial umbels small, with smaU 
involucres. Waste places, near towns and villages. 

A.—June. E. B. xii, 818. 



Fruit. 





A. SYLVESTRIS. Wild B. P. or Chervil. FI. white. 
Leaves thrice pinnate, leaflets ovate, lanceolate, deeply cut. Stem 
glabrous, 3 feet high, a little swelled below each joint. Umbels ter¬ 
minal stalked. Hedges, &c. Very common. 

P.—June. E. B. xi, 752. 


MYRREIIS. Cicely. 

Eruit laterally compressed, a deep furrow at the 
suture. Carpels with 5 prominent sharp ribs. Cal. 
obsolete. 

M. ODORATA. Sweet C. FI. white. Fruit . 

Leaves large, thrice pinnate. Leaflets pinnatifid, serrate. Fruit large, 
very sharp ribs. Stem 2 feet high and more. Whole plant veiy 
aromatic. Pastures and by old wmls. Frequent. 

P. E. B. X, 697. 

PENTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

VIBURNUM. Guelder Rose. 

Cal. superior, minute, one leaf, 5 segments. Cor. funnel 
shaped, 5 obtuse rather unequal lobes. Berry roundish, one 
cell. 

V. LANTANUM. Mealy G. R. FI. white. Berry black. 

Leaves heart-shaped, serrate, veiny, downy beneath. Cymes broad 
of numerous flowers. Woods and hedges. Rare. 

Shrub. E. B. v. 331. 

PENTANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

MYOSURUS. Mousetail. 

Cal. inferior, 6 coloured leaves. Cor. petals 5, very small, 
bearing honey at their base. Germens very numerous, on a 
long tapering upright receptacle. Seeds naked, over the sur¬ 
face of the receptacle. 

M. MINIMUS. Common M. FI. pale yellow. 

Leaves fleshy, narrow, on long footstalks. Flowei’s solitary on long 
stalks. Corn fields, meadows, &c. Rare. A. E. B. vii, 435. 

HEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
NARCISSUS. Narcissus. 

Cal. none. Cor. superior. 6 petals, bell-shaped nectary. 
Root bulbous. 

N. POETICUS. Poetic N. FI. white. Nectary edged with 
crimson. 

D. FI. solitary. Cup of the nectary short. Leaves bluntly keeled. 
Dry, open fields. Rare. P. E. B. iv, 275. 

ALLIUM. Garlick. 

Cal. none. Petals 0 , inferior. Herbs with onion or 
garlick scent. Bulbous root. 

A. URSINUM. Broad-leaved G. D. FI. white. 

D. Stalk from the root, leafless. Flowers in a level umbel. Leaves 
one or tw'o. Moist meadows and woods. Common. 

P. June. E. B. ii, 122. 

HYAOINTHUS. Hyacinth. 

Cal. none. Cor. inferior. 6 reflexed segments. Root 
bulbous. 
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II. RACEMOSUS. Starch H. FL dark blue. 

Flowers egg-shaped, 6 furrows. Stalk solitary, erect, shorter than 
the leaves. Leaves linear. In grassy fields. Rare. 

P. E. B. xxvii, 1931. 

II. NONSCRIPTUS. Wild H. Blue-bell. 

Cluster drooping. Thickets, fields, &c. Common. 

P. E. B. vi, 377. 


OCTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 
POLYGONUM. Persicaria. 

Cor. none. Cal. 5 coloured segments. 

P. AVICULARE. Common Knot-grass. FI. reddish. 
Flowers axiUary, 2 or 3 together. Stems procumbent. Leaves 
lance-shaped. Waste places, fields, &c. Common. 

A. — Oct. E. B. xviii, 1252. 


CONVALLARIA. Solomon’s Seal. 

Cal. none. Cor. inferior, bell-shaped, G segments. Berry 
globular. Root creeping. 

C. MAJALIS. Lily of the Valley. FL white, sweet-scented. 
Berry red. 

D. Stalk naked. Leaves 2. Flowers, drooping cluster. In woods. 

Frequent. (Probably introduced.) P. —. P. B. xv, 1035. 

C. POLYGONATUM. Angular S. FI. rokite, green line on 

each segment. Sweet-scented. Berry black. D. Leaves alternate, 
embracing the stem. {From C. Multiflora). Mostly one-jiowered. 
Mountainous woods, rare. P.—June. E. B. iv, 280. 

HEXANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

RUMEX. Dock Sorrel. 

Cal. inferior, 3 obtuse leaves. Petals 3. Larger than 
the Calyx ; similar in colour. 

R. ACETOSELLA. Sheep’s sorrel. FI. green-reddish tinge. 

D. Flowers dioecious, enlarged petals without tubercles. Leaves 
halbert-shaped. Plant powerfully acid. 

P. Summer. E. B. xxiv, 1674. 

OCTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
VACCINIUM. Whortle-berry. 

Cal. superior, very small, 4-toothed. Cor. bell-shaped, 

4 segments. Berry globular. 

1 . Leaves deciduous. 

V. MYRTILLUS. Bilberry. FI. pale reddish-purple. Berry 
blue-black. 

D. FI. solitary. Leaves serrated. Stems angular. The berries 
are good to eat. Heaths and hilly ground. Common. Shrub. 

E. B. vii, 456. 

V. ULIGINOSUM. Great B. FI. flesh-colour. Berry blue- 
black. 

D. FI. solitary. Leaves entire. Stems round. Boggy, moun¬ 
tainous heaths. Berries less flavour than the last. Shrub. 

E. B. ix, 581. 

2. Leaves evergreen. 

V. VITIS-IDCEA. Red Whortle-berry, FI. flesh-colour. 
Berry red. 

D. Clusters terminal. Berries harsh and acid. Dry heaths. Com¬ 
mon. Shrub. — June. E. P. ix, 598. 

ACER. Maple. 

D. Capsules 2, a long-winged membrane to each. Cal. 

5 cleft, inferior. Petals. 5. 

ACER PSEUDO-PLATANUS. Greater Maple or Syca¬ 
more. FI. green. 

D. Leaves 6 lobed, unequally serrate. Clusters pendulous. Tree. 

- Tune. E. B. v, 303. 

A. CAMPESTRE. Common M. FI. green. 

T). Leaves 5 lobed, not serrate, sometimes notched. Clusters erect. 
Tree. —• June. E. B. v, 304. 


OCTANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 

PARIS. Herb Paris. 

Cal. 4 leaves. Petals 4. 

P. QUADRIFOLIA. Herb Paris. {See Plate I.) 


DECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
ARBUTUS. Bear-berry. Cor. ovate, transparent at 
the base, 5 segments. Berry of 5 cells. 

A. ALPINA Black B. FI. white. 

D. Beiry black. Stems procumbent. Clusters terminal. Leaves 
obovate, serrated, deciduous. Stony, mountainous heaths. Shrub. 

E. B. xxix, 2030. 

A. UVA-URSI. Red B. FI. rose colour. Berry scarlet. 

D. Leaves evei'green, entire —obovate. Clusters terminal. Stems 
procumbent. Dry alpine heaths. Frequent. Shrub. 

June. E. B. x, 714. 

DECANDRIA DIGYNIA. 
SAXIFRAGA. Saxifrage. 

Cal. 5 deep segments. Petals 5, attached to the Cal)i, 
Capsule, 2 beaks. 

Cal. spreading. Leaves mostly divided. Flowering-stems erect. 

S. GRANULATA. White Meadow S. FI. white. 

D. Boot of numerous clustered tubers. Stem panicled. Leaves 
kidney-shaped, lobed, sometimes palmate. FI. large. Meadows, &c. 
Not very common, P. —. E. B. vii, 500. 

S. MUSCOIDES. Mossy Alpine S. FI. pale yellow. 

Flowers few, corymbose. Root leaves crowded in a dense tuft, 
Leaves linear, triple ribbed, mostly undivided, or with 2 side lobes. 
Rocky mountains. Very rare. P. —. E. B. 2314. 

S. PYGMEA. Dwarf Alpine S. FI. greenish yellow, ZredM 
ribs. 

Flowers small, corymbose, 3 or 4. Leaves more densely crowded 
than the last, linear, undivided. Highlands of Scotland. 

E. B. xxxiii, 2314. 

S. CflESPITOSA. Tufted Alpine S. FI. white, central grem 
rib. 

FI. 1 to 5. corymbose. Root leaves crowded, 3 or 5 cleft. Moun¬ 
tains. Rare. P.— July. E. B. xii, 794, 


S. HYPNOIDES. Mossy S. FI. white. 

FI. 3 to 5, corymbose. Root leaves 3 or 6 cleft; those of the long 
shoots undivided. All bristle pointed and fringed. Rocky mountains. 
Abundant. P.— June. E. B. vii, 454. 


S. AFFINIS, 

S. INCURVIFOLIA, 

S. DENUDATA, 

S. PEDATIFIDA. Web-footed S. 


Probably only varieties of S. hypnoides. 


Panicle cymose. 10—12 flowers, small. Root leaves kidney¬ 
shaped, divided in a pedate manner into 7 lobes. Highlands of Scot¬ 
land. P. — E. B. xxxii. 2278. 
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DECANDRIA. TRIGA'NIA. 

STELLARIA. Stitchwort. 

D. {From Silene.) Cal. of 5 spreading leaves. {From 
Arenaria). Petals 5, deeply cloven. Nectaries 5 notched 
glands at the base of the stamens. Weak, straggling stems. 

S. NEMORUM. Wood S. FL white. 

D. Stems with a few short hairs all round. Lower leaves heart- 
shaped, stalked. Stem lax, round, hollow, panicled at the top. 
Flowers numerous. In moist woods, &c. in the North. Frequent. 

P.—June. E. B. ii, 92. 

S. MEDIA. Common Chickweed. FI. white. 

D. Stem with a hairy alternating line on one side. (S. cerastoides 
has this line.) This distinguishes it from every other plant of the 
Natural Order, though it otherwise varies much in appearance. Com¬ 
mon everywhere. This plant is good boiled and eaten as spinach. 
Stamens vary from 3 to 10. 

A.—November. E. B. viii, 537. 

S. HOLOSTEA. Greater S. FI. White. {See Plate I.) 

D. Flowers large. {From S. graminece and S. glaucce.') Cal. 
without ribs. P. — El. R. viii, 511. 

S. GRAMINEA. Lesser S. FI. white. 

D. (From S. holosteae.) Cal. Z ribbed. Flowers and plant smaller. 
(From S. Glauca.) Leaves not glaucous. Cal. nearly as long as the 
petals, otherwise rather resembling both. Grassy, bushy places. Com¬ 
mon. P. — July. E. B. xii, 803. 

ARENARIA. Sandwort. 

D. (From Stellaria.) Petals 5, undivided. (From Silene.) 
Cal. of 6 leaves. Nectaries 5 or 10 glands at the base of 
the stamens. 

No stipules. 

A. TRINERVIS. Plantain-leaved S. FL white. 

D. Cal. leaves obscurely 3 ribbed, with a rough keel. Leaves 
ovate, stalked, Z to 6 ribbed. FL stalks slender, solitary. FI. small. 
Shady, bushy places. Common. A. — June. E. B. xxi, 1483. 

A. VERNA. Vernal S. Fl. white. Anthers red, 

D. Stem panicled. Leaves awl-shaped, bluntish, smooth. Cal. 
leaves 3 remote ribs, longer than the obovate Petals. Stems nume¬ 
rous, forming dense tufts, with innumerable white starry flowers. 
Mountainous pastures, rare, P. — June. E. B. viii. 512. 


DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

OXALIS. Wood-sorrel, 

D. Petals 5, connected at the base. Much longer than 
the Calyx. Cal. 6 deep segments. Root scaly, or bulbous. 
Herbs acid. 


0. CORNICULATA. Yellow procumbent W. S. FL yellow 
D Flow^s in small umbels. Root fibrous. Stem branched, pro 
cumbent. In waste shady places in the South. Rare. 

A — Oct. E. B. xxiv, 1726. 


LYCHNIS. Lychnis. 

D. Cal. tubular, membranous, ribbed, 5 toothed. Petals 
0 clawed, mostly divided. 


L. VISCARIA. Red German Catchfly. Fl. purplish rose. 

slinktlurJ^S ^ Peta 

Lmves fr{nnpd^^f^^' clammy on the upper par 


CERASTIUM. Mouse-ear Chickweed. 

D. (From Lychnis.) Cal. 5 egg-shaped leaves. (From 
Spergula.) Petals divided, 5. Leaves always entire. 

C. TETRANDRUM. Tetrandrous Mouse-ear C. FL white. 

D. Flowers A-cleft. Stamens 4. Petals inversely heart-shaped, 

shorter than the Calyx. Herb hairy, rather viscid. Stems forked. 
Sandy pastures, See. Common. A. — June. E. B. iii, 166. 

DODECANDRIA. MONOGY^NIA. 

AS ARUM. As ARAB ACC A. 

Cor. none. Cal. superior. Bell-shaped, with three seg¬ 
ments, 

A. EUROPCEUM. Common A. Fl. greenish brown. 

Stems short, with 1 flower and 2 kidney-shaped leaves. Tlie pow¬ 
dered leaves produce sneezing. Mountainous woods in the North. 

P. E. B. xvi, 1083. 

ICOSANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

PRUNES. Plum and Cherry. 

D. Cal. inferior. Drupe {or fruit) covered with bloom, 
a smooth stone, with prominent seams. Petals 5, Cal. 
5 cleft. 

P. PADUS. Bird Cherry. FL white. Fruit black, harsh. 
D. Flowers in pendulous clusters. Leaves doubly serrate. Woods 
in the North. Common. Small tree. E. B. xx, 1385, 

P. CERASUS. Wild C. FL white. Fruit black, sweet. 

D. Flowers in nearly sessile umbels. Leaves pointed, serrated. 
Woods and hedges. Common. Tree. E. B. x, 706. 

P. DOMESTICA. Wild Plum Tree. (Var. of P. institia.) 
Without thorns. E. B. xxv, 1783. 

ICOSANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 
MESPILUS. Hawthorn and Medlar. 

D. Cal. superior, 5 cleft. Apple with 2 to 6 bony single- 
valved capsules. Seeds 2. 

M. OXYACANTHA, White Thorn, Hawthorn, May. FL 
white. (Var. red or pink.) Hedges, &c. everywhere. 

— June. E. B. xxxv, 2504. 

M. GERMANICA. Common Medlar. Fl. white. 

Fl. solitary, nearly sessile. Leaves alternate, entire, wavy, downy. 
Hedges. Tree. E. B. xxii, 1523. 

PYRUS. Pear—Apple. D. Cal. superior, 5 cleft. Apple 
with 2 to b membranous 2 valved capsules. Seeds 2. 

P. MALUS. Crab Tree. FL white and rose. 

D. Leaves simple, serrated. Flowers in a simple sessile umbel. 
Fruit very acid. Hedges, &c. Common. Tree. A:. R. iii, 179. 

P. DOMESTICA. True Service Tree. FL cream colour. 

D. Leaves pinnate. Fruit obovate. Flow^ers panicled. Fruit red¬ 
dish-spotted, austere. Mountainous woods. Rare. Large Tree. 

E. B. V, 350. 

P. AUCUPARIO. Mountain Ash. I^L white. Berry scarlet. 
D. Leaves pinnate. Fruit globular. Flowers corymbose. Moun¬ 
tainous woods and hedges. Common. Tree. E. B.v, 337. 

P. PINNATIFIDA. Bastard M. A. FL cream-colour. 

D. Deeply pinnatifid leaves. E. B. xxxiii, 2331. 

P. ARIA. White Beam Tree. FL white. Fruit scarlet, 
mealy. 

D. Leaves simple, cut, serrated. Downy beneath. Fl. corymbose. 
Mountainous woods. Rare. Tree. E. B. xxvi, 1858. 
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ICOSANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

ROSA. Rose. 

Cal. inferior, 1 leaf, 5 cleft. Tube pitcher-shaped, finally 
pulpy. 

1. Branches covered with bristles. Prickles slender, nearly straight. 

ROSA CINNAMONEA. Cinnamon R. FI. purplish-red. 

Not indigenous. Summer. E. B. xxxiv, 2388. 

R. RUBELLA. Red-feuited R. FI. white, tinged with pink. 
FI. stalks mostly without bracteas. Prickles straight, scattered. 
Fruit globular. FJ. stalks bristly. Leaflets roundish, smooth, chiefly 
simply serrate. Northumberland. E. B. xxxvi, 3521. 

R. SPINOSSISSIMA. Burnet R. FI. cream-colour. 

Prickles straight, unequal, numerous, mixed with glandular bristles, 
Fruit globular. FI. stalks and Calyx nearly smooth. Leaflets roundish, 
smooth, simply serrate. FI. stalks without bracteas. Fruit purplish- 
black. Common. — July. E. B. iii, 187. 

RUBUS. Bramble and Raspberry. 

B. Berry superior, compound; deciduous. Receptacle 
spongy, permanent. Cal. 5 cleft. Petals 5. 

2. Stems shrubby, round. 

R. IDGEUS. Raspberry. FI. white. Fruit red. 

FI. pendulous. Leaves pinnate, 6 or 3 leaflets, white beneath. 
Woods and thickets. Common. P. — June. E. B. xxxiv, 2442. 

FRAGARIA. Strawberry. 

B. Cal. 10 cleft. Seeds naked, on the surface of a pulpy 
deciduous receptacle. 

P. VESCA. Wood S. FI. white. Fruit red. 

Woods and thickets. Common. P. E. B. xxii, 1624. 

POTENTILLA. Cinquefoil. 

B. Cal. 10 cleft, alternate ones external and narrower. 
Seeds naked, on a dry globular receptable. Petals 5. 

P. TRIDENTATA. Three-toothed C. FI. white. 

D. Leaves ternate. Stem panicled, erect. Corymb, of 3 or 4 
flowers. Scotch mountains. Rare. P. — June. E. B. xxxiv, 2389. 

GEUM. Avens. 

B. Seeds with a bent, hooked tail, on a cylindrical, dry, 
hairy receptacle. Cal, 10 cleft. Pet. 5, undivided. 

G. URBANUM. Common A. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves ternate. Styles naked. Flowers nearly upright. Stem 
erect, branched at top with several flowers. Woods, &c. Common. 

P.—August. E. B. xx, 1400. 

POLYANBRIA. MONOGYMA. 

AGTAIA. Bane-BERRY. 

B. Cal. 4 caducous* leaves. Petals 4. Berry globular. 
A. SPICATA. Black B. FI. white. Berries purple-black. 
Stem triangular, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves twice or thrice ternate. 
Flowers in a close cluster. Berries poisonous. Woods in Yorkshire. 
Rare. P.—June. xiii, 918. 

CHELIBONIUM. Celandine. 

Cal. 2 caducous leaves. Petals 4. Pod linear 1 celled, 
2 valved. 


• “Caducous” falling off before the Corolla. 


C. MAJUS. Common C. FI. yellow. 

Stem enlarged at the joints. Leaves pinnated, with about 5 decus- 
sent leaflets. Flowers in long-stalked umbels. Plant full of orange 
juice. In waste places. Common. ® 

P.—June. E. B. xxii, 1581. 

GLAUCIUM. Horned Poppy. 

Cal. 2 leaves. Pod of 2 or 3 cells. Seeds dotted. 

G. VIOLACEUM. Violet H. P. FI. violet blue. 

D. Leaves doubly pinnatifld. Cornfields. Norfolk and Cambridge. 

Rare. A.—June. E. B. iii, 20L 

CISTUS (HELIANTHEMUM). Cistus. Rock-rose, 

Cal. 5 leaves, 2 of them smaller. Petals 5. Capsule of 
several valves. Seeds numerous. 

C. MARIFOLIUS. Hoary Dwarf C. FI. bright yellow. 

D. Dwarf Shrub, without stipulas. Leaves opposite, stalked, 

oblong, flat, hoary beneath. Alpine rocks. Rare. ^ 

P.—June. E. B. vi, 396. 

POLYANBRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

POEONIA. PcEONY. 

Cal. 5, unequal leaves Pet. 5. Follicles oblong, leathery. 

P. CORALLINA. Entire-leaved P. El. crimson. 

Leaves twice ternate. Flower large. Islands in the Severn. 

P.—June. E. B. xxii, 1513. 

POLYANBRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

ABONIS. Pheasant’s Eye. 

Cal. 5 coloured deciduous leaves. Pet. 5 to 15. Shining. 

A. AUTUMNALIS. Corn P. FI. crimson. 

Leaves 3 pinnatifld, with linear segments. Flower solitary. Corn¬ 
fields, Rare. A, — Oct. E. B. v, 308. 

RANUNCULUS. Crowfoot. 

Cal. 5 leaves. Petals 5, or more, with nectaries in their 
claws. Seeds numerous, naked. 

R. GRAMINEUS. Grassy C. FI. yellow. 

D. (From R. flammula.) Stem erect. (From R. lingua.) Fm 
flowered. Root tuberous. Leaves entire, linear-lanceolate, many 
ribbed. Alpine pastures in Wales. 

P. — June. E. B. xxxiii, 2306. 

2. Leaves divided. 

R. BULBOSUS. Bulbous C. Buttercups. FI. yellow. 

D. Cal. reflexed. FI. stalks furrowed. Root bulbous. Stem erect 
Meadows, &c. Very common. P. E. B. viii, 515. 

R. PARVIFLORUS. Small-flowered C. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem prostrate. Leaves roundish, sharply cut, upper ones 3 
lobed. FI. often imperfect, small, solitary stalked. Fruit with hooked 
prickles at the side. Fields, <fec. Rare, 

A. — June. E. B. ii, 120. 

R. HEDERACEA. Ivy C. FI. white. 

D. Creeping or floating herb. (From R. Aquatilis.) heaves 
roundish, kidney shaped, Z or 6 lobes. Flowers small, RivnletS) 
pools, &c. Common, P. — Aug. E. B. xxviii, 2003, 

R. AQUATILIS. Water C. FI. white. 

D. (From R. Hederaceus). Leaves under water in fne hair-lik i 
segments. Floating leaves 3 lobed, crenate. In ditches and muddy \ 
places. Common. P. — Jurie. E. B. ii, 101. \ 
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DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 

AJUGA. Bugle. 

Cal. deeply divided in 5 segments. B. Cor. upper lip 
apparently wanting, the stamens appearing above. Lower 
lip 3 lobed, middle one inversely lieart-sliaped or undivided. 

FI. whorled, Hue. 

A. EEPTANS. Common B. EZ. paZe iZwe (sometimes white). 

D. (From A. Alpina.) Stem, with creeping seyons. Lower lip of 
Cor. 4 cleft. Stem upright, leafy, slmrp angles, with several whorls 
of flowers. Woods and fields. Common. P. E. B. vii, 489. 

LAMIUM. Dead Nettle. 

D. Throat of the Cor. with one or two little teeth at each 
side. Upper lip vaulted, entire, lower lip in 2 crenate seg¬ 
ments, bent backwards. 

L. ALBUM. White D. FI. white. 

D. FI. large, white, in whorls. Leaves heart-shaped, serrated. 
Roadsides. Very common. P.— June. E. B. xi, 768. 

L. PURPUREUM. Red D. FI. purplish red. 

D. (From L. incisum). Tube of Cor. closed near the bottom with 
hairs. Flower less bright. Leaves stalked, heart-shaped, crenate. 
Upper ones crowded. Fl. in whorls. Very common everywliere. 

A. E. B. xi, 709. 

GALEOBDOLON. Weasel Snout. 

Gal. bell shaped, 5 cleft, unequal, awned. Cor. upper lip 
vaulted, entire, lower lip in 3 acute segments. 

G. LUTEUM. Yellow W. Fl. yellow, lower lip spotted with 
red. 

Leaves stalked, egg-shaped, serrate, hairy. Whorls numerous, 
flowers large. Woods and hedges. Common. 

P. E. B. xi, 287. 

MELITTIS. Bastard Balm. 

Cal. unequal, 3 or 4 lobed, wider than the tube of the 
corolla. Cor. upper lip flat, lower 3 lobed, crenate. 

M. MELISSOPHYLLUM. Reddish B. Fl. externally pale 
red, inside whitish, a crimson spot on each lobe. 

Cal. 3 unequal lobes. Leaves broadly lance-shaped. Flowers 1 or 
2 in the bosom of each leaf. Woods and hedges. Rare. 

P.— June. E. B. ix, 677. 

M. GRANDIFLORA. Purple and white B. 

Variety of the last, with large light red or cream-coloured flowers. 

E. B. ix, 636. 

DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 

LINARIA. Toad Flax. 

Cor. spurred at the base, lower lip with a projecting 
palate, closing the mouth, 3 lobed. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILICULOSA. 

All the plants in this class are cimciform, of 4 petals, alternate with 
the 4 leaves of the Calyx. Nectary of 2 or 4 glands at the base of the 
Stamens. 

DRx4.BA. Whitlow Grass. 

Pouch entire, laterally compressed, valves nearly flat, 
seeds numerous. 

D. HIRTA. Simple-haired W. Fl. white. 

D. Stalk nearly leafless. Petals undivided. Leaves lance-shaped, 
slightly toothed, fringed. Tufts of leaves at the root. Fl. small, in 
a dense corymb. Rocks in the Highlands of Scotland. 

P.—June. E. B. xix, 1338. 

TEESDALIA. Teesdalia. 

D. Filaments each hearing a scale at the base. Pouch 
cloven, inversely heart-shaped, valves keeled. Seeds 2 in 
each cell. 

T. NUDICAULIS. Naked-stalked T. Fl. white. 

Root-leaves pinnatifid. Petals unequal. Stems several, the central 
one leafless. Pastures &c. Common in ])arts of Scotland. 

A. — June. E. B. v, .327. 

COCHLEARIA. Scurvy Grass. 

Pouch nearly entire, turgid, rugged, of 2 valves. Seeds 
numerous. Pet. undivided. 

C. OFFICINALIS. Common S. Fl. white. 

D. (From C. Anglica). Pouch globular. Root leaves roundish, 
stalked. Stem leaves oblong, sessile, somewhat sinuated. Flowers in 
numerous corymbose tufts. Sea coast, or Welsh and Scotch mountains. 

A. E. B. viii, 661. 

C. ANGLICA. English S. Fl. white tinged with purple. 

D. (From C. Officinalis.) Pouch elliptical, with strongly reticulatd 
veins. Root leaves ovate, stem leaves lanceolate, toothed, sessile. On 
the muddy sea shore and mouths of rivers. Frequent. 

A. E. B. viii, 662. 

C. DANICA. Danish S. Fl. white. 

D. Leaves all triangular and stalked. On the sea coast. Common. 

A.—June. E. B. x, 696. 

C. ARMORACIA. Horse-radish. Fl. white. 

D, Root leaves very large, on long stalks, upright, oblong, crenate, 

a foot or more in length. Long, white pungent roots. Flowers in 
numerous corymbs. Waste ground. P. E. B. xxxiii, 2323. 

CRAMBE. Sea-Kale. 

Pouch globose, stalked, finally leathery, one cell, without 
valves. Seed solitary. 


L. CYMBALARIA. Ivy-leaved L. Fl. variegated violet and 
blue, palate yellow. 


p. Leaves heart-shaped, 6 lobed, ivy-like. Stems trailing or per. 
dulous. Hanging from old waUs in rich festoons. Common. 

t P.—Nov. P. P. vii, 502. 

LINNEA. Linnea. 

D. Calyx double, inferior one 4 leaves, superior one 
leaf in 5 segments. Cor. bell shaped, tube cylindrica 
dilated upwards. 


L. BOREALIS. Two-flowered 
Stems trailing, ffowering branches, 
scented flowers. Fir woods, Scotland. 


L. Fl. flesh colour. 
erect, with 2 pendulous. 


sweet- 


P.—June. E. B. vii, 433. 


C. MARITIMA. Sea-kale. Fl. white. 

Leaves stalked, leathery, glaucous, roundish. Flowers lai’ge, in 
terminal clusters. Sand on the sea coast. Not common. 

P.— June. E. B. xiii, 924. 

TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 

CARD AMINE. Cardamine, 

Pod linear, valves flat, without ribs, bursting elastically 
from the base. Seeds on capillary stalks. 

C. IMPATIENS. Impatient Ladies’ Smock. Fl. white. 

D. Leaves with stipules, pinnate. Flowers minute. Sides of streams. 

A. — June. E. B. ii, 80. 
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C. PRATENSIS. Cuckoo-Flower. (^Seeplate 1.') 

D. Leaves without stipules. E. B, xi, 776. 

ARABIS. Wall-Cress. 

Pod linear, valves flat, seeds in a single row 

A. HIRSUTA. Hairy W. El. white. 

Leaves toothed and bristly. Stems numerous, rough, with simple 
spreading hairs. Pods quite erect, slightly keeled valves. Stem leaves 
numerous. Flowers small. Dry rocks, walls, &c. Frequent. 

P. E.B.ix, 587. 

A. TURRITA. Tower W. FI. pale sulphur-colour. 

D. Leafy bracteas. Leaves toothed, clasping the stem. Root ones 
tapering into footstalks, upper ones diminished into bracteas. Flowei-s 
corymbose. Old walls. Very rare. Biennial. E. B. iii, 178. 

TURRITIS. Tower Mustard. 

D. (From Arabis and Barbarea). Seeds in a double row. 
Pod very long, 2 edged. Valves nerved or keeled, named 
from tiirris, a tower, the leaves becoming gradually smaller 
upwards, so that the plant has a pyramidal form. 

T. GLABRA. Smooth T. FI. pale yellow. 

Root leaves toothed, rough, the rest clasping the stem, entire, smooth. 
Flowers numerous, corymbose. Banks and roadsides. Rare. 

A. — June. E. B. xi, 777. 

MATTHIOLA. Stock. 

I). (From Cheiranthus). Pod nearly cylindrical. Stigma 
of% converging lobes, either thickened or protuberant at the 
back. Cod. closed. Cotyledons fiat, accumbent. 

M, INCANA, Hoary shrubby S, FI. pale purple. 

D. Pods without glands. Stem shrubby, upright, branched. Leaves 
lanceolate, obtuse, hoary. Flowers corymbose, large, fragrant, often 
double. On rocks near Hastings. 

P. — June. E. B. xxvii, 1935. 

M. SINUATA. Great Sea S. FI. dullpurple. 

D. Pods rough with prominent glands. Stem herbaceous, spreading. 
Leaves downy, glandular, obtuse, sinuated. Upper ones entire. 
Flower sweet scented in the evening. Sea shores. Rare. 

B. — Sept. E. B. vii, 462. 

CHEIRANTHUS. Wall-Flower. 

D. (From Matthiola.) Pod rather compressed. Stigma 
either of 2 spreading lobes or capitate. Cal. closed. Cotyle¬ 
dons flat, accumbent. 

C. CHEIRII. WiLB W. FI. rich yellow. 

Stem shrubby, angular branches. Leaves lance-shaped, hoary 
beneath. Flowers large, on Avails, &c. Common. 

P.~June. E. B. xxvii, 1934. 

BRASSICA. Cabbage, Turnip, &c. 

I), (From Sinapis) Calyx closed. Pod nearly cylindrical, 
beaked, with 2 valves. Seeds nearly globular. Cotyledons 
flat, incumbent. 

B. NAPUS, Rape Cole Seed. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves all smooth. Root spindle shaped. 

Upper leaves lance-shaped, heart-shaped at their base, clasping the 
stem ; lower ones lyrate, toothed. Stem erect, branched. Corn fields, 
waste grounds. Common. B. E. B. xxx, 2146. 

B. OLERACEA. Sea-Kale. FI. lemon colour. 

D. Root raised above the ground, cylindrical, fleshy, leafy about 
the top, scarred below. Leaves all smooth, glaucous. Flowers in 
longish corymbose clustei's. Cliffs near the sea. Rare. 

B, June. E. B. ix, 637. 


SINAPIS. Mustard. 

D. (From Brassica.) Cal. spreading. Pod nearly cylin¬ 
drical, somewhat beaked, with 2 valves. Cotyledons folded 
mcumbent. 

S. ARVENSIS. Field M. Charlock. FI. bright yellow. 

D. (From S. Alba). Pods longer than their own awl-shaped beak, 
with many angles, rugged. Leaves rough, toothed, partly lyrate. 
Stem leafy, bristly. Cornfields. Abundant, 

A. — Sept. E. B. XXV, 1748. 

RAPHANUS. Radish. 

D, Pod tumid, imperfectly jointed, without valves. Seeds 
globose. Cotyledons folded, incumbent. 

R. MARITIMUS, Sea R. FI. pale yellow, veined with purple. 

D, (From R. Raphanistrum.) Pods more strongly furrowed and 
jointed. FI. more yellow and less veined with purple. Herb larger. 
Root large and succulent. Sea side. Rare. 

B. — June. E. B. xxiii, 1643. 

R, RAPHANISTRUM. Field R. FI. pale yellow veined with 
purple. 

D. (^As above.) Pods jointed, striated, of one cell. Leaves lyrate. 
Troublesome weed in corn fields. Common. 

A. — July. E. B. xii, 856. 

MONADELPHIA. PENTANDRIA. 
ERODIUM. Stork’s Bill. 

Filaments 10, anthers only on 5. Style 1, Cal. 5 leaves. 
Petals 5. Fruit beaked, of 5 aggregate capsules, each tipped 
with a spiral awn. I). Hairy at the inside. 

E. MARITIMUM. Sea S. E%. pale red. 

D. Leaves simple, heart-shaped, cut, crenate. Stalks few flowered. 
Stems spreading on the gi’ound. Sandy coasts. South of England and 
Ireland. Rare. P. — Sept. E. B. ix, 646. 

GERANIUM. Crane’s Bill. 

Cal. 5 leaves. Pet. 5. Fruit beaked, of 5 aggregate cap¬ 
sules, each tipped with a reversed awn. D. Not hairy inside. 

1. Partial Stalks 2 flowered. 

G. PHEUM. Dusky C. El. dark red-brown. 

Leaves palmate, many lobed, sharply cut, strongly veined. Cal. 
slightly pointed. Mountainous thickets. Rare, 

P.-June. E. B. v, 322. 

G. NODOSUM. Knotty C. El. purple. 

Mountains in Cumberland, but doubtful. 

P. — Aug. E. B. xvi, 1091. 

G. ROBERTIANUM. Herb Robert. El. bright pink, with 
whitish lines. 

Stems several, branching in every direction, red, brittle, succulent. 
Cal. with 10 angles. Leaves ternate or pedate, with 5 divisions, pin- 
natified. Disagreeable pungent smell. Hedges, &c. Very common. 

A.—Oct. E. B. xxi, 1486. 

G. DISSECTUM. Jagged-leaved C. El. pale crimson, anthers 
blue. 

D. Petals cloven. Elowers on short, axillary, cloven stalks, rather 
small. Footstalks of the lower leaves very long, of the upper shorter 
than the leaves. Leaves in 5 deep segments, each of which also cut 
into 3 or more narrow lobes, hairy. Gravelly ground, hedges, &c. 
Frequent. A. — June. E. B. xi, 753. 

G. LUCIDUM. Shining C. El. bright rose colour. 

D, Herb shining, turning bright red when exposed to the lighl 
Stems red. Leaves 5 lobed, roundish, kidney-shaped. Petals entire. 
Hedges, cottage roofs, moist rocks, &c. Surrey, and in mountainous 
parts of countries. Not common. A. —Aug. E. B. ii, 57. 
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DIADELPHIA. HEXANDRIA. 


EUMARIA. Fumitory. 

D. Cal. of 2 leaves. Petals 4, irregular. Cor. tubular, 
gaping, with a prominent palate. Upper lip, its base promi¬ 
nent, forming the nectary. Lower one sometimes with a 
similar nectary at the base. 

1. VoA round, one seeded. 

F. OFFICINALIS. Common F. FI. rose-colour, dark red at 

^^LeaveTtwice pinnate, segments lance-shaped, cluster rather loose. 
Herb glaucous. Common. JS. il. ix, 689. 

F. CAPREOLATA. Ramping F. FI. red. 

D Stem climbing by means of the foisting footstalks. Much 
resembles F. Officinahs, but larger. Cultivated helds Not common. 

A. — Sept, h. x>. XIV, 94d. 

2. Fod oblong, many seeded. 

F. LUTEA. Yellow F. FI. pale yellow. 

Bracteas minute. Stem angulai’, erect. Leaves thrice ternate, a 
bright glaucous green. On old walls. Rare. P. E. B. ix, 588. 

DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 


CYTISUS. Broom. Flowers papilionaceous. 

Cal. 2 lipped. U. Fpper lip nearly entire, or with 2 
small teeth, lower one 3 toothed. Standard large, broadly 
ovate. Keel very blunt, including the stamens. Legume 
flattened, many seeded. 

Without Thorns. 

C. SCOPARIUS. Common B. FI. bright yellow. 

Leaves ternate, stalked, upper ones generally simple. Large bushy 
shrub, with many long straight green, tough branches. Common. 

— June. E. B. xix, 1339. 

GENISTA. Green-weed. 

Cal. 2 lipped. D. Upper lip with 2 deep segments. 
Standard oblong. Legume flat or turgid. 

G. PILOSA. Hairy G. El. bright yellow. 

D. Without thorns. (From G. Tinctoria.) Leaves hairy and silky 
beneath, obovate, lanceolate. Stems prostrate, scarred. FI. small, 
solitary, crowded about the tops of the branches. Cal. and stalks 
silky. On dry elevated heaths, &c. Rare. 

Shrub. — Sept. E. B. iii, 208. 

G. ANGLICA. Needle G. Petty Whin. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Branches thorny. Stems ascending. FI. solitary in the bosoms 
of the upper leaves. Not uncommon. Moist boggy heaths. 

— June. E. B. ii, 132. 

ULEX. Furze. 

Cal. of 2 leaves, nearly as long as the legume. Upper lip 
with 3, the lower with 2 teeth. 


U. EUROPQEUS. Common Furze, Whin or Gorse. FI. 
yellow. 

Cal. teeth, obsolete, bracteas egg-shaped, loose. Shrub thorny. 
Very common. All the year. E. B. xi, 742. 

OROBUS. Bitter Vetch. 

I). Leaves without tendrils. Style linear, nearly cylin¬ 
drical, downy above. 


0. TUBEROSUS. Heath P. Common B. V. FI. pink 
purplish veined. 

D. Stem erect, simple, smooth. Stipules half-arrow shaped, tooth 
at the base. Leaves with 2 to 4 pairs of elliptical lanceolate leahe 
FI. in loose, long-stalked clusters. Woods and pastures. Common 
P. — July. E. B. xvii, 1153. 


O. SYLVATICUS. Wood B. V. FI. cream colour, streaked and 
tipped with purple. 

D. Stem recumbent, hairy, branched. Leaves of numerous pairs of 
ovate, lanceolate leaflets. Clusters of numerous flowers. IMountainous 
woods, &c. Not common. — June. FL B. viii, 518. 


LATHYRUS. Vetchling. 

D. Leaves with tendrils. Style downy on the broader 
upper part, flattened. 

L. NISSOLIA. Common V. FI. crimson, variegated purple and 
white. 

D. Leaves without tendrils, like grass. Flowers, one or two on 
long stalks. Bushy places and grassy borders of fields. Frequent. 

^ A. E. B. ii, 112. 


VICIA. Vetch. 

D. Leaves with tendrils. Style with a tuft of hair 
beneath the stigma. 

V. SATIVA. Common V. FI. purple and blue, or red. 

D. Flowei's nearly sessile, mostly in pairs. Leaflets 6 to 10, elliptic 
oblong, bristle pointed. Stipules toothed, impressed as if with a hot 
iron, with a blackish depression. Cultivated ground. Common. 

A.—Ju7ie. E. B. V, 334. 


V. SEPIUM. Common Bush V. FI. dull bluish purple. 

Flowers about 4 to G together in short dense clusters, leaning one 
way. Leaflets dull green, hairy, obtuse, upper ones gradually smaller. 
Stipules undivided or 2 lobed, marked with a brown spot. Thickets, 
(See. Common. P. — June. E. B. xxii, 1515. 

ORNITHOPUS. Bird’s Foot. FI. either capitate or 
umbellate. 

Legume somewhat cylindrical, curved, of many close, 
single-seeded joints. Keel rounded. Without tendrils. 

0. PERPUSILLUS. Common B. FI. white with red lines. 

FI. 3 or 4 in each head, accompanied by a pinnate leaf. Leaves of 
numerous pairs of hairy leaflets. Sandy pastures. Frequent. 

A. jE. B.vi, 3G9. 

HIPPOCREPIS. House-Shoe Vetch Without ten¬ 
drils. 

Legume compressed, partly membranous, of numerous 
joints, which are curved like a horse-shoe, so that each 
legume has many notches on one side. 


H. COMOSA. Tufted H. S. V. FI. pale yellow. 

FI. about 6 together in umbels, on long stout smooth stalks, rising 
high above the rest of the plant. Stems prostrate. Leaflets 7 to 11. 
Dry chalky banks. Frequent. P. — Sept. E. B. i, 31. 


TRIFOLIUM. Trefoil—Clover. 

Legume hardly longer than the calyx, with rarely more 
than one seed, deciduous, not bursting. Without tendrils. 

T. REPENS. White T. Dutch C. FI. white. 

Heads of flowers globose, flowers on short stalks. Leaves on long 
footstalks. Stems prostrate, solid. Legume within the calyx, 4 seeded. 
Meadows and pastures. Very common. 

P.—Sept. E. B. XXV, 1769. 

T. SUBTERRANEUM. Subterraneous T. FI. tvhite.' 

D. Seeds single. FLeads of about ^ flowers. Involucrum of starry 
rigid fibres embracing the fruit. Stems pressed to the ground. Flower 
stalks at first erect, but afterwards bent to the ground. Gravelly 
pastures, &c. Common. A. E. B. xv, 1048. 

T. SCABRUM. Rough rigid T. FI. whitish. 

Seeds single. Heads egg-shaped, sessile, axillar. Stem procumbent. 
Calyx teeth unequal, stitf. Whole herb very rigid and harsh to the 
touch. Chalky and sandy fields. Rare. 

A.~June. E. B. xiii, 903. 
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LOTUS. Bird’S'Foot Trefoil. Without tendrils. 

Lerfume one cell, cylindrical, spongy within. Seeds 
numerous. Cor. wings converging at their upper edges. 
Filaments partly dilated. 

L. CORNICULATUS, Common B. F. T. FI. bright yellow 
generally streaked with red. 

D. (From L. Major.) Stems prostrate. Head of few flowers. 
Legumes spreading. Leaves ternate, with a pair of large leafy stipulas. 
Stems several, leafy. Pastures, &c. Common. 

P. — Sept. E. B. XXX, 2090. 

L. ANGUSTISSIMUS. Slender B. F. T. FI. yellow. 

D. Generally smaller than the other species. Flowers solitary or 
in pairs. Stems prostrate., much branched. Legumes 2 edged, very 
slender. South and West coasts. Very rare. 

P. — June. E. B. xiii, 925. 

MEDIO AGO. Medick. Without tendrils. 

Legume spiral, compressed, somewhat membranous. Pistil 
pressing the keel downwards. 

M. MACULATA. Spotted M. FI. yellow. 

Leaves ternate. Stem prostrate. D. Stalks 2 or S flowered. Leaflets 
with an irregular blackish spot in the centre Flowers rather small. 
Gravelly soil in the South. A. — June. E. B. xxiii, 1616. 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-^QUALIS. 

1. Cor. of each floret ligulate. 
LEONTODON. Dandelion. 

Beceptacle naked. Down stalked. Sbnple. Cal. imbri¬ 
cated, double, scales of the outermost lax. Fruit with a very 
long slender beak. 

L. PALUSTRE. Marsh D. FI. yellow. 

D. From L. Taraxacum (which it otherwise resembles.) Outer 
Calyx erect and close pressed. Leaves sinuate and toothed, not quite 
smooth, less runcinate. Plant smaller. Chiefly in marshy places. 

P. — June. E. B. viii, 553. 

HIERACEUM. Hawkweed. 

Receptacle almost naked, dotted. Doivn simple, sessile. 
Cal. imbricated, ovate, numerous linear very unequal scales. 
Fruit angular, furrowed, with an entire or toothed margin at 
the top. 

H. PILOSELLA. Mouse-ear H. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Creeping scyons. Leaves entire, white beneath. Stalk one- 
flowered. Dry pastures, &c. Common. 

P. — July. E. B. xvi, 1093. 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA. 

2. Cor. of the marginal florets ligulate. Radiant. 
CINERARIA. Flea-wort. 

Receptacle naked. Down simple. Cal. simple, cylindrical. 
Scales numerous, equal. Seed quadrangular. 

C. CAMPESTRIS. (C. Integrifolia.) Field F. FI. bright yellow. 

D. FI. in a simple and imperfect umbel with several lanceolate 

bracteas. Stem unbranched. Herb woolly or cottony. Root leaves 
elliptical, obscurely toothed, the rest lanceolate, all shaggy. Chalky 
downs, &c. Frequent. P.—June. E. B. iii, 152. 

ACHILLEA. Yarrow. 

Receptacle chaffy. Down none. Cal. ovate, scales im¬ 
bricated, unequal. Florets of the radius 5—10, roundish, 
somewhat heart-shaped. 


A. MILLEFOLIUM. Common Y. FI. white or purplish. 

D. Stems furrowed. Leaves doubly pinnatifid, and subdivided in 
small segments. FI. in a corymb. Meadows, &c. Common. 

P. — Aug. E. B. xi, 758. 

GYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 

ORCHIS. Orchis. 

D. Nectary with a spur behind the flower. Cal. 
superior, 3 leaves. Pet. 2, smaller than the calyx. Root, 
knobs. 

1. Tubers 2, undivided. 

O. MORIO. Green-winged Meadow O. (See Plate V.) 

D. Cal. leaves scored with S or 5 greenish veins. Meadows, &c. 
Frequent. P. — June. E. B. xxix, 2059. 

O. FUSCA. Great brown-winged O. FI. dark purple. 

D. Cal. leaves with brown spots and lines. Spur short—lip rough 
with points. (From O ustulata.) 5 times the size. This one, 0 mili- 
taris and O macra, smell like new mown grass in drying. Leaves 
not spotted. In Kent. Very rare. P. E. B. i, 16. 

O. MILITARIS. Mililart O. FI. purple or rose. 

D. Cal. leaves a silvery ash-colour, without dark spots or lines. 
Taper-pointed. Lip elongated, downy, in 5 lobes. Spur shorter than 
the germen. Plant smaller and more slender than O fusca. Leaves 
not spotted. Chalky hills. P. E. B. Suppl. 2675. 

3. Knobs of the root palmate. 

O. LATIFOLIA. Marsh O. (See plate V.) FI. purple, pink or 
white. Lip variegated with purple and white. Cal. leaves spotted 
purple and white. 

D. Boot imperfectly palmate. Bracteas, the lowest ones much 
longer than the flowers. Stem hollow. Spur rather thick, shorter 
than the germen. Leaves not spotted. Marshes and moist meadows. 
Common. P. — June. E. B. xxxiii. 2308. 

OPHRYS. Ophrys. 

D. Nectary without a spur. Convex. Cal. spreading. 
Pet. 2, spreading, undivided. Root-knobs. 

O. ARACHNITES. Late Spider O. FI. purplish or greenish 
white, marked with brown and yellow. 

D. (From O. apifera, which it much resembles). Lip longer than 
the Calyx. In 5 shallow lobes, the terminal one not recurved. Chalky 
downs in Kent. P. — June. E. B. Suppl. 2596. 

LISTERA. Listera. 

D. Nectary without a spur. Nearly flat. Cal. spread¬ 
ing. Pet. spreading. Nectary much longer than the petals. 
2 or 4 lobed. Root fibrous. 

L. NIDUS AVIS. Bird’s-nest L. (See Plate V.) FI. brown. 

D. Whole plant pale brown. Shady woods. Rare. 

P. — June. E. B. i, 48. 

EPIPACTIS. Helleborine. Nectary without a spur. 
Tumid at the base. Contracted in the middle; undivided at 
the end. Root creeping. 

E. ENSIFOLIA. Narrow-leaved White H. FI. white. 

D. (FromE. gran diflora). Bracteas much shorter than the germen. 
(From E. rubra.) Lip abrupt. Elevated lines on the disk. Leaves 
lance-shaped. FI. lai-ge, in a spike. Mountainous woods. Rare. 

P.—June. E. B. vii, 494. 

E. RUBRA. Purple H. FI. purplish-red. 

D. Lip [tapering to a point. Bracteas longer than the germen. 
FI. large, in a loose spike. Woods. Very rare. 

P.—June. E. B. vii, 487. 
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COEALLOEHIZA. Coral-root. 

D. Nectary with a short spur. Unconnected with the 
column. Lip 3 lobed, rather shorter than the calyx. 

C. INNATA. Spurless C. Tl. pale yellow. 

D. Leaves none. Spur of the nectaiy short, not distinct from the 

lip Hoot of numerous branched fibres, pale brown. FI. m spikes oi 
5 to 10. Marshy places, Scotland. B. ,,,, 1547. 

MONCECIA. PENTANDRIA. 

{Reeds and Carex omitted.) 

BEYONIA. Bryony. 

Barren flower. Cal. 5 teeth. Cor. 5 segments. Fila¬ 
ments 3. Anthers 5. Fertile flower. Cal. and Cor. the 
same. Style 3 cleft. Berry roundish, smooth. 

B. DIOICA. Reb-berried B. II. white-green veins. Berry 

Leaves palmate, rough. Plant climbing, with tendrils. Hedges. 
Common. B. — Sept. E. B. vii, 439. 

MONCECIA. POLYANDRTA. 

EAGUS. Beech, Chestnut. 

Barren flowers in a catkin. Cor. none. Cal. several 
segments. Stamens. 5 —20. Fertile flower. Cal. double. 
Outer prickly, 2 or 3 flowered. Cor. none. Styles b or iS. 
Nuts % or 2). 

F. CASTANEA. Chestnut Tree. Catkins yellow. 

Leaves lanceolate, sharply serrate. Prickles of the outer Calyx 
compound and entangled. Large stately tree. E. B. xiii, 886. 

BETULA. Birch. 

Barren fl. in a catkin. Cal. a ternate scale. Cor. none. 
Fertile fl. same. Styles 2. Nut winged, deciduous. 

B. NANA. Dwarf B. 

D. Leaves round, crenate. Scotch mountains. A shrub. 

E. B. xxxiii, 2326. 

CAEPINUS. Hornbeam. 

Barren fl. in a catkin. Cal. a rounded scale. Cor. none. 
Fertile fl. Cal. double. Outer of several scales —mner 3 
segments. Cor. none. Styles 2. 

C. BETULUS. Common H. 

Leaves heart-shaped, doubly serrate. Hedges, &c. Common. 
Small tree. E. B. xxix, 2032. 

MONCECIA. MONADELPHIA. 

PINUS. Fir. 

Fertile fl. in a catkin of close, rigid scales. Seeds 2 to 
each scale. 

P. SYLVESTRIS. Scotch F. Tall straight tree. 

E. B. XXXV, 2460. 

DKECIA. DIANDRIA. 

SALIX. Willow, &c. 

Barren fl. Catkin imbricated. Cal. a scale. Petals 
none. Nectary. 1 or more glands, at the base. Fertile fl. 
the same. Stigma 2. Capsule superior. 1 cell. 2 valves. 

S. PENTANDRA. Sweet BAY-LEAVED WlLLOW. 

Polyandrous. Catkins on a leafy stalk. Leaves smooth, egg- 
shaped, pointed, crenate, glandular. Erect tree, 15 or 20 feet high. 
Leaves discharging a yellow, sweet-scented resin. About rivers. 

— My. E. B. xxvi, 1805. 


S. MYRSINITES. Green Whortle-leaved W. 

Catkins on long leafy stalks, naked at the top and nearly as long as 
the catkins. Leaves elliptical, serrate, smooth, polished, veiny. Small 
bushy shrub. Scotland. 

— June. E. B. xix, 1360. 

S. GLAUCA. Glaucous Mountain W. 

Catkins on long leafy stalks. Leaves lanceolate or elliptical; entire, 
even and nearly smooth above—white and wooJley beneath. Shrub 2 
or 3 feet high. Highlands of Scotland. E. B. xxvi, 1810. 

S. LANATA. Woolly broad-leaved W. 

Catkins terminal, sessile, very yellow, hairy. Leaves egg-shaped 
or roundish, pointed, entire, shaggy both sides, glaucous beneath. 
Shrub 3 or 4 feet high. Scotch mountains. 

E. B. Suppl. 2624. 

S. REPENS. Common Dwarf W. 

Catkins sessile. When in fruit on leafy stalks. Leaves oval, ellip¬ 
tical or lanceolate, entire, silky underneath. Stem prostrate. Small 
shrub. Mountainous heaths. Very common. E. B. iii, 183. 

S. ALBA. Common White W. 

Diandrous. Catkins on leafy stalks. Leaves lanceolate, serrate, 
silky both sides. Tall tree, rugged bark. Banks of streams, Com¬ 
mon.* E. B. xxxiv, 2430. 

DICECIA. TRIANDRIA. 

EMPETRUM. Cow-berry. 

D. Barren flowers. Cal. 3 segments. Pet. 3. Fertile fl. 
the same. 

E. NIGRUM. Common C. Fl. reddish. Bernj black. 

Leaves between linear and oblong, fringed at the edges. Stem pro¬ 
cumbent. Shrub. Heaths. Frequent. E. B. viii, 526. 

DICECIA. TETRANDRIA. 

HIPPOPHiE. Sallow-thorn. 

Barren fl. Cal. deeply cloven. Cor. none. Fertile fl. 
Cal. tubular, cloven. Style 1. Berry globular, juicy. 

H. RHAMNOIDES. Common S. Fl. green. Berry orange. 

Leaves between linear and lance shaped, dark green, silvery beneath. 
Bushy shrub. Clift' on the sea coast. Common. 

E. B. vi, 425. 

MYRICA. Sweet Gale. 

Barre7i fl. in a catkin. Cal. a concave scale. Cor. none. 
Fertile fl. the same. Styles 2. Berry with 1 seed. 

M. GALE. Sweet G. Dutch Myrtle. 

Leaves lance-shaped. Bem*y small, with an aromatic scent. Shrub. 
Wet heaths. Frequent. E. B. viii, 562. 

DICECIA. OCTANDRIA. 

RHODIOLA. Roseroot. 

Barren fl. Cal. 4 segments. Pet. 4. Nectaries 4. Fer¬ 
tile fl. the same. Pistils 4. Capsules 4. 

R, ROSEA. R. Cyme many-flowered, yellow. 

Root fleshy, smelling like roses. Leaves fleshy, glaucous—nume¬ 
rous, inversely egg-shaped, serrate at the end. By the sea, and on 
mountains. P.—June. E. B. iv, 246. 


* I omit those species of Salix whieh Lindley in his British Flora treats 
as varieties only. 
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DICECIA. MONODELPHIA. 

JUNIPEEUS. Jdniper. 

Barren ji. Cal. scales of a catkin. Cor. none. Stamens 
3. Fertile Jl. Cal. scales finally pulpy, united into a 
berry. 


J. COMMUNIS. Common J. Berries blue-black. 

Leaves 3 in each whorl. Thorns pointed. Spreading. Small shrub. 
Stems prostrate, longer than the ripe fruit. Dry heaths. Common. 

E. B. xvi, 1100. 

J. NANA. Dwarf Alpine J. Berries larger, blue-black. 
Leaves 3 in each whorl. Thorn pointed—ascending as long as the 
ripe fruit. Mountains, Scotland. 



PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN JUNE. 


NATUEAL OKDEK. 

MONANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Callitriche pedunculata. Pedunculated Water 28 Haloragese. 
Starwort 

autumnalis. Autumnal Water S. „ 


DIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


Plantago major. Greater Plantain 
„ media. Hoary P. 

„ maritima. Sea P. 

„ coronopus. Buck’s-horn P. 
Centunculus minimus. Small Chaff-weed 
Sanguisorba officinalis. Great Burnet 
Corn us sanguinea. Wild Coimel. Dogwood 
„ suecica. Dwarf C. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

66 Plaataginea?. 


64 Primulaceee. 
26 Rosacese. 

40 Cornese. 


Ligustrum vulgare. Common Privet 52 

Veronica-alpina. Alpine Speedwell 60 

„ saxatilis. Rock S. 

„ beccabunga. Short-leaved Water S., or 
Brook-lime 

„ anagallis. Long-leaved Water S., or 

Brook-lime 

„ scutellata. Narrow-leaved Marsh S. 

„ hirsuta. 

Pinguicula vulgaris. Butterwort 63 

„ lusitanica. Pale B. 

„ alpina 

Urtricularia vulgaris. Greater-hooded Water Mil¬ 
foil, or Bladderwort 

„ intermedia. Middle Hooded W. M. 

„ minor. Lesser Hooded W. M. 

Salvia verbenaca. Wild Sage or Clary 61 

Circsea lutetiana. Common Enchanters Nightshade 27 

Lemna trisulca. Ivy-leaved Duckweed 85 

„ minor. Lesser D. 

„ gibba. Gibbon’s D. 

„ polyrhiza. Greater D. 

TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Valeriana rubra. Red Valerian 44 

„ officinalis. Great Wild V. 

„ dioica. Small Marsh V. 

Fedia mixta 
„ eriocarpa 

Iris Pseudacorus. Yellow Iris. Water Flag. 95 
TRIANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 
Polycarpon tetraphyllum. Four-leaved All Seed 34 

TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Scabiosa succisa. Devil’s-bit Scabious 45 

„ columbaria. Small S. 

Sherardia arvensis. Little Field Madder, or Spur- 43 
wort 

Asperula Cynanchica. Squinancy-wort. Small 
Woodruff 

Galium palustre. White Water Bed-straw 

„ saxatile. Smooth Heath B. 

„ erectum. Upright B. 

„ parisiense. Wall B. 

„ verum. Common Yellow B. 

„ boreale. Cross-leaved B. 

„ spurium. Smooth-fruited B. 

Rubia peregrina. Wild Madder 


Jasmineaj. 

Scrophularinese. 


Lentibulariae. 


Labiatse. 
On agr arise. 
Pistiaceae. 


Valerianeae. 


Iridete. 


Paronychiese. 


Dipsacese. 

Rubiacese. 


TETRANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 

Potaraogeton natans. Broad-leaved Pond-weed 86 
„ heterophyllus. Various-leaved P. 

„ densus. Close-leaved P. 

„ lucens. Shining P. 

„ crispus. Curled P. 

„ compressus. Flat-stalked P. 

PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Myosotis palustris. Great Water Scorpion-grass 57 
„ sylvatica. Wood S. 

„ arvensis. Common Field S. 

Anchusa officinalis. Common Alkanet 
Cynoglossum sylvaticum. Green-leaved Hound’s- 
tongue 

Symphytum tuberosum. Tuberous Comfrey 
Borago officinalis. Common Borage 
Asperugo procumbens. Trailing Catchweed 
Lycopsis-arvensis. Small Bugloss 
Echium vulgare. Common Viper’s Bugloss 


Primula farinosa. Bird’s-eye Primrose 64 

„ scotica. Scottish P. 

Menyanthes trifoliata. Marsh Trefoil 54 

Hottonia palustris. Water Featherfoil 64 

Lysimachia nummularia. Creeping Loose Strife 
Anagallis arvensis. Common Scarlet Pimpernel 
Convolvulus sepium. Great Bindweed 56 

„ arvensis. Small B. 

„ soldanella. Sea B. 

Polemonium coeruleum. Greek Valerian 55 

Phyteuma spicatum. Spiked Ramp ion 47 

Jasione montana. Common Sheep’s-bit 
Viola tricolor. Pansy. Heai’t’s-ease 9 

Atropa belladonna. Deadly Nightshade 58 

Solanum dulcamara. Bitter-sweet. Woody Night¬ 
shade 

„ nigrum. Common N. 

Erythrsea littoralis. Dwarf-tufted Centaury 54 

Lonicera periclymenum. Common Honeysuckle 42 
or Woodbine 

Glaux maritima. Sea Milkwort 64 


PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Hydrocotyle vulgaris. Marsh Penny. White-rot 38 
Caucalis daucoides. Small Bur-parsley 
Scandix pecten. Needle Chervil 
Chserophyllum temulentum. Rough Chervil 
„ aureum. Tawny-seeded C. 

„ aromaticum. Aromatic C. 

Anthri.scus cerefolium. Garden Beaked Parsley 


Naiades. 


Boraginese. 


Primulacese. 

Gentianese. 

Primulacese. 


Convolvulacese. 


Polemoniacese. 

Camperulacese. 

Violariese. 

Solanese. 


Gentianese. 

CaprifoliacesB. 

Primulacese, 


Umbelliferse. 
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NATUEAL ORDER. 

Daucus carota. Wild Carrot 38 Umbelliferse. 

Sium latifolium. Broad-leaved Water Parsiiep „ 

Conium maculatum. Common Hemlock „ 

OEnanthe peucedanifolia. Sulphur-wort. Water- „ 

drop-wort 

„ phellandrium. Fine-leaved W. „ 

Peucedanum ostruthium. Great Master-wort „ 

„ officinale. Sea-sulphur Wort. Hog’s „ 

Fennel „ 

Angelica archangelica. Garden Angelica „ 

Carum carui. Common Caraway „ 

Tordylium maximum. Great Hartwort „ 

PENTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Samhucus ehulus. Dwarf Elder 42 Caprifoliacese. 

„ nigra. Common E. , „ 

Viburnum opulus. Common Guelder Rose „ 

Staphylea pinnata. Common Bladder-nut 23 Celastrinese. 

PENTANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

Statice plantaginea. Plantain-leaved Thrift 65 Plumbaginese. 

Linum perenne. Perennial Flax 15 Linese. 

„ catharticum. Purging F. „ 

HEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Allium vineale. Crow Garlick 89 Asphodelese. 

„ schcenoprasum. Chive G. „ 

Ornithogalum pyrenaicum. Tall Star of Bethlehem „ 

Anthericum serotinum. Mountain Spider-wort „ 

Narthecium ossifragum. Bog Asphodel. 92 Juncese. 

Convallaria verticillata. Narrow-leaved Solomon’s 87 Smilacese. 

Seal 

* „ multiflora. Common S. „ 

Berheris vulgaris. Common Barberry. 2 Berberideee. 

HEXANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Oxyria reniformis. Kidney-leaved Mountain Sorrel 69 Polygonese. 
HEXANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Rumex crispus. Curled Dock „ 

„ pratensis. Meadow D, „ 

„ acetosa. Common Sorrel „ 

Scheuchzeria palustris. Marsh Scheuzeria 83 Jimcaginese. 

HEXANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

Alisma damasonium. Star-headed Water Plantain 81 Alismacese. 

HEPTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Trientalis europsea. European duckweed. Winter 64 Primulacese. 
Green 

OCTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Epilobium alsinifolium. Chick weed-leaved Willow 27 Onagrarise. 
Herb 

„ alpinum. Alpine Willow Herb „ 

Vaccinium oxycoccos. Marsh Whortleberry 48 Vacciniese. 

Menziesia polifoha. Irish Menziesia 49 Ericese. 

„ coerulea. Scottish M. „ 

Calluna vulgaris. Common Ling „ 

Erica ciliaris. Fringed Heath „ 


NATURAL ORDEE 

OCTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Polygonum bistorta. Great Bistort Snake-weed 69 Polygonese. 

„ viviparum. Alpine B. „ 

„ convolvulus. Black Bind-weed „ 

ENNEANDRIA. HEXAGYNIA. 

Butomus umbellatus. Common Flowering Rush 82 Butomese. 

DECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Andromeda polifolia. Marsh Andromeda or Wild 49 Ericese. 

Rosemary 

DECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Saxifraga geum. Kidney-leaved Saxifrage 37 Saxifrageae. 

„ umbrosa. London Pride „ 

„ hirsuta. Hairy oval-leaved S. „ 

„ stellaris. Starry S. „ 

„ nivalis. Clustered Alpine S. „ 

„ cernua. Drooping Bulbous S. „ 

„ hu'ta. „ 

„ platypetala. „ 

„ elongella. „ 

„ rivularis. „ 

Dianthus caryophyllus. Clove Pink 14 Caiyophylleae. 

„ CEesius. Mountain P. „ 

DECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Silene anglica. English Catchfly „ 

„ quinquevulnera. Variegated C. „ 

„ inflata. Bladder Campion. White Bottle „ 

„ maritima. Sea Campion „ 

„ nutans. Nottingham Catchfly „ 

„ acaulis. Moss Campion „ 

„ italica. Italian Catchfly „ 

Stellaria glauca. Glaucous Marsh Stitchwort „ 

„ uliginosa. Bog S. „ 

„ scapigera. Many-stalked S. „ 

„ cerastoides. Alpine S. „ 

Arenai'ia peploides. Sea Sandwort „ 

„ serpyllifolia. Thyme-leaved S. „ 

„ tenuifolia. Fine-leaved S. „ 

„ rubella. Little Red S. „ 

„ fastigiata. Level-topped S. „ 

„ rubra. Purple S. „ 

„ marina. Sea S. „ 

Cherleria sedoides. Mossy Cyphel „ 

DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

Cotyledon umbilicus. Common Penny-wort 35 Crassulacese. 

Sedum dasyphyllum. Thick-leaved White Stone- „ 

crop 

„ viUosum. Hairy S. „ 

„ anglicum. White English S. „ 

„ acre. Bitmg S. „ 

„ forsterianum. Welsh Rock S, „ 

Agrostemma githago. Corn Cockle 14 CaryophyUeae. 

Lychnis flos-cuculi. Ragged Robin „ 

„ alpina. Red Alpine Campion „ 

„ ysP«tma.j 
„ dioica. ) 

Cerastium arvense. Field Mouse-ear Chickweed „ 

„ alpinum. Alpine M. „ 

„ latifolium. Broad-leaved Alpine M. „ 

Spergula saginoides. Smooth Awl-shaped Spm'rey „ 

„ arvensis. Com S, „ 



PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOAVEU IN JUNE. 
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Var. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

DODECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Agrimonia eupatoria. Common Agrimony. 26 Rosacea;. 

DODECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Reseda fruticulosa. Shrubby Base Rocket 7 Resedacese. 

ICOSANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

Spiroea ulmaria. Meadow Sweet 26 Rosacese. 

ICOSANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

Rosa dicksoni. Dickson’s Rose 
„ bibernica. Irish R. 

„ involuta. Prickly unexpanded R. „ 

„ sabini. Sabine’s R. » 

„ doniona.) 

„ gracilis, j 

villosa. Soft-leaved, round-fruited R. „ 

„ tomentosa. Downy-leaved Dog R. „ 

„ sherardi. ^ v 

„ rubiginosa. Eglantine Sweet Briar „ 

„ micrantha. Small-flowered S. 

„ borreri. Slightly-scented S. 

„ ccesia. Glacous-leaved Rose „ 

„ canina. Common Dog Rose „ 

„ bractescens. Bracteated Downy R. „ 

„ systyla. Close-styled Dog R. „ 

„ arvensis. White Field R. ,, 

Rubus csesius. Blue Bramble Dew Berry-bush „ 

„ suberectus. Red-fruited Bramble „ 

„ saxitilis. Stone Bramble „ 

„ chamsemorus. Mountain Bramble „ 

Shi-ubby Cinquefoil „ 

Silver-weed „ 

Rock Cinquefoil „ 

Silvery or Hoary C. „ 

„ opaca. Saw-leaved Hairy C. „ 

„ reptans. Common Creepiug C. „ 

„ alba. White C. „ 

Tormentilla officinalis. Common Tormentil Sept- „ 

foil 

„ reptans. Traibng Tormentil , „ 

Geum rivale. Water Avens „ 

Dryas octopetala. Mountain Avens „ 

Comarum palustre. Marsh Cinquefoil „ 

POLYANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Glaucium phoeniceum. Scarlet-homed Poppy 4 Papaveracese. 

Papaver argemone. Long rough-headed Poppy „ 

„ dubium. Long smooth-headed P. „ 

„ rhmas. Common Red P. „ 

„ cambricum. Yellow P. „ 

Tilia grandifolia. Broad-leaved Lime Tree 8 Cistinese. 

Cistus guttatus. Spotted Annual Rock Rose „ 


PotentiUa fruticosas. 
„ anserina. 

„ rupestris. 

„ argentea. 


POLYANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

Delphinium consolida. Field Lark-spur 1 Ranunculacese. 

Aconitum napellus. Common Wolf’s-bane, or „ 

Monk’s-hood 

Aquilegia vulgaris. Common Columbine „ 

POLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

Thalictrum alpinum. Alpine Meadow Rue „ 

„ minus. Less Meadow R. „ 

„ flavum. Common Meadow R. „ 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Ranunculus flamniula. Lesser Spearwoi’t 1 Ranunculacea;. 

„ sceleratus. Celeiy-leaved Crowfoot 

„ hirsutus. Pale Haiiy^ C. „ 

„ repens. Creeping C. 

„ acris. Upright Meadow C. „ 

„ arvensis. Corn C. « 

„ alpestris. Alpine White C. „ 

Trollius Europseus. Mountain Globe-flower „ 


DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 

Ajuga pyramidalis. Pyramidal Bugle 61 Labiata;. 

Mentha arvensis. Corn Mint „ 

Galeopsis tetrahit. Common Hemp-nettle „ 


DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Bartsia alpina. Alpine Bartsia 60 Scrophularine®. 

Rhinanthus cristagaUi. A"ellow Rattle „ 

Pedicularis palustris. Marsh Louse-wort •„ 

Linaria vulgaris. Common Yellow Toad-flax „ 

„ minor. Least T. „ 

Antirrhinum majus. Great Snap-dragon „ 

Scrophularia nodosa. Knotted rooted Figwort 
Digitalis purpurea. Foxglove „ 

Orobanche major. Great Broom-rape „ 


Draba incana. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILICULOSA. 
Twisted podded Whitlow Grass ^ 


Cmcifera;: 
Siliculosse. 


Camelina sativa. Gold of Pleasure 
Lepidium ruderale. Narrow-leaved Pepper-wort 
„ hirtum. Hairy Mithridate P. 

Thlaspi arvense. Mithiddate Mustard 
„ alpestre. Alpine Shepherd’s Purse 
Coronopus ruellii. Swine’s Cress. Wartcress. 
Cakile maritima. Sea Rocket 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 

. N A 1 • -o 1 6 Cruciferie: 

Arabis hispida (petroea). Alpine Rock-cress Siliquosae 


Nasturtium officinale. Common Water-cress 
„ sylvestre. Creeping Yellow-cress 

„ terrestre. Annual Y. 

„ amphibium. Amphibious Y. 

Sisymbrium officinale. Common Hedge Mustard 
„ Sophia. Flax-weed 

Sinapis nigra Common Mustard 

„ tenuifolia. Narrow-leaved Wall M. 
Erysimum orientale. Hare’s-ear Treacle M. 
Brassica campestris. Common Wild Navew 
„ monensis. Isle of Man Cabbage 


MONADELPHIA. PENTANDRIA. 

Erodium moschatum. Musky Stork’s-bill 20 Geraniacese. 

„ cicutarium. Hemlock S. „ 


MONADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 

Geranium sylvaticum. Wood Crane’s-bill 
„ pratense. Meadow C. 

„ pyrenaicum. Perennial Dove’s-foot C. 

„ rotundifolium. Round-leaved C. 

„ pusillum. Small-flowered C. 

„ columbinum. Long-stalked C. 

„ sanguineum. Bloody C. 
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PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN JUNE. 


NATUKAL OEDEE. 

MONADELPHIA. POLYANDRIA. 

Altheea hirsuta. Rough-leaved Marsh Mallow 16 Malvaceae. 
Malva sylvestris. Common M. ,, 

„ rotundifolia. Dwarf M. „ 

DIADELPHIA. HEXANDRIA. 

Fumaria claviculata. Climbing Fumitory 5 Fumariacese. 

DIADELPHIA. OCTANDRIA. 

Polygala vulgaris. Common Milkwort 11 Polygaleae. 

DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 

Ononis arvensis. Best Harrow. Cammock 25 Leguminosse. 

Anthyllis vulneraria. Kidney Vetch. Ladies’-fingers „ 

Orobus niger. Black-hitter Vetch „ 

Lathyrus aphaca. Yellow Vetchling „ 

Vicia angustifolia. Narrow-leaved Crimson Vetch „ 

„ lutea. Rough-podded Yellow V. „ 

„ hyhrida. Hairy-flowered Yellow V. „ 

Ervum hirsutum. Hairy Tare „ 

„ tetraspermum. Smooth Tare „ 

Hedysarum onohrychis. Common Saintfoin. Cock’s- „ 

head 

Astragalus glycyphyllos. Sweet Milk Vetch „ 

„ hypoglottis. Purple Mountain M. „ 

Trifolium officinale. Common Melilot „ 

„ omithopodioides. Bird’s-foot Trefoil „ 

„ sufFocatum. Suffocated T. „ 

„ ochroleucum. Sulphur-coloured T. „ 

„ pratense. Common Purple Clover „ 

„ medium. Zig-zag Trefoil „ 

„ maritimum. Teasel-headed T. „ 

„ glomeratum. Smooth round-headed T. „ 

„ striatum. Soft knotted T. „ 

„ procumbens. Hop T. „ 

„ minus. Lesser Yellow T. „ 

„ filiforme. Slender Yellow T. „ 

Medicago falcata. Yellow Sickle Medick „ 

„ lupulina. Blach Medick Nonesuch „ 

„ minima. Little Bur M. . „ 


SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-.EQUALIS. 

Tragopogon pratensis. Yellow Goat’s-beard 46 Compositse. 

„ porrifolius. Purple G. „ 

Picris echioides. Bristly Ox-tongue „ 

Sonchus oleraceus. Common Sow-thistle „ 

Apargia hispida. Rough Hawk-hit „ 

Hieracium aurantiacum. Orange Hawk-weed „ 

„ murorum. Broad-leaved Wall H. „ 

„ sylvaticum. Wood H. „ 

„ maculatum. Spotted H. „ 

Crepis pulchra. Small-flowered H. „ 

„ virens. Smooth H. „ 

„ biennis. Rough H. „ 

„ (Borkhausia) fcetida. Stinking H. „ 

Hj'pochceris glabra. Smooth Cat’s-ear „ 

Lapsana pusilla. Dwarf Nipple-wort „ 

Carduus acanthoides. Welted Thistle „ 

„ marianus. Milk T. „ 

Cnicus pratensis. IMeadow Plume Thistle „ 

Carlina vulgaris. Common Carline Thistle „ 

Bidens cernua. Nodding Bur-marigold „ 


NATUEAL OEDER 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-SUPERFLUA. 

Gnaphalium dioicum. Mountain Cudweed 46 Composit®. 

Senecio viscosus. Stinking Groundsel „ 

„ paludosus. Great Fen Ragwort „ 

Cineraria palustris. Marsh Flea-wort „ 

Doronicum pardalianches. Great Leopard’s-bane „ 

Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. Great White Ox- „ 

eye 

„ segetum. Corn Marigold „ 

Pyrethrum parthenium. Common Feverfew „ 

Matricaria chamomilla. Common Wild Chamomile „ 

Anthemis arvensis. Corn C. „ 

„ cotula. Stinking C. „ 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-FRUSTRANEA. 
Ccntaurea nigra. Black Knapweed „ 

GYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 

Orchis bifolia. Butterfly Orchis 94 Orchide®. 

„ pyramidalis. Pyramidal O. „ 

„ ustulata. Dwarf O. „ 

„ albida. White Cluster-rooted O. „ 

„ viridis. Frog O. „ 

„ maculata. Spotted Palmate O. „ 

„ conopsea. Aromatic Palmate O. „ 

Ophrys muscifera. Fly Orchis „ 

Aceras anthropophora. Green Man Orchis. Man „ 

Tway-blade 

Herminium monorchis. Green Musk Orchis, or „ 

Tway-blade 

Listera ovata. Common Tway-blade „ 

Epipactis grandiflora. Large White Helleborine „ 

GYNANDRIA. DIANDRIA. 

Cypripedium calceolus. Common Ladies’ Slipper „ 

MONCECIA. MONANDRIA. 

Euphorbia peplis. Purple Spurge 75 Euphorbiacese. 

„ lathyris. Caper S. „ 

„ helioscopia. Sun S. „ 

„ cyparissias. Cypres S. „ 

„ hiberna. Irish S. „ 

MONCECIA. TETRANDRIA. 

Littorella lacustris. Plaintain Shore-weed 66 Plantagine®. 

Urtica pilulifera. Roman Nettle 76 Urticese. 

„ urens. Small N. „ 

DICECIA. DIANDRIA. 

Salix herbacea. Least Willow 7 8 Amentace®. 

„ reticulata. Wrinkle-leaved W. „ 

DKECIA. HEXANDRIA. 

Tamus communis. Common Black Bryony 97 Dioscore®. 

DKECIA. ENNEANDRIA. 

Mercurialis annua. Annual Mercury 75 Euphorbiaces. 

POLYGAMIA. MONCECIA. 

Atriplex patula. Spreading Halberd Orache 68 Chenopode®. 




JUNE 


N A T U R A I- 0 R D E R S. 


Class L—DICOTYLEDONS. 

Sub-Class I.— Thalamiflob^. 

(Order 1—22.) 

1. JRanunculacece. 

Delphinium consolida. 

Aconitum napellus. 

Aquilegia vulgaris. 

Thalictrum alpinum. 

„ minus. 

„ flavum. 

Ranunculus flammula. 

„ sceleratus. 

„ hirsutus. 

„ repens. 

„ acris. 

„ arvensis. 

„ alpestris. 

Trollius europceus. 

2. Berheridea. 

Berberis vulgaris. 

4. Bapamracece. 

Glauciura phceniceum. 

Papaver argemone. 

„ dubium. 

„ rhseas. 

„ cambricum. 

5. Fumariacece. 

Fumaria claviculata. 

6. Cruciferce. 

Siliculosce. 

Draba incana. 

Camelina sativa. 

Lepidium ruderale. 

„ hirtum. 

Thlaspi arvense. 

„ alpestre. 

Coronopus ruelli. 

Cakile maritima. 

6. CruciferCB. 

Siliquosce. 

Arabis hispida. 

Nasturtium officinale. 

„ sylvestre. 

„ terrestre. 

„ ampbibium. 

Sisymbrium officinale. 

„ sopbia. 

Sinapis nigra. 

„ tenuifolia. 

Erysimum orientale. 

Brassica campestris. 

„ monensis. 


7. Besedacece. 
Reseda fruticulosa. 


Cistus guttatus. 

9. FiolaciecB. 

Viola tricolor. 

11. Polygalece. 

Polygala vulgaris. 

14. Caryophyllece. 

Dianthus caryophyllus. 

„ caesius. 

Silene angHca. 

„ quinquevulnera. 

„ inflata. 

„ maritima. 

„ nutans. 

„ acaulis. 

„ italica. 

SteUaria glauca. 

„ uliginosa. 

„ scapigera. 

„ cerastoides. 

Arenaria peploides. 

„ serpyllifolia. 

„ tenuifolia. 

„ rubella. 

„ fastigiata. 

,, rubra. 

„ marina. 

Cherleria sedoides. 

Agrostemma githago. 

Lychnis flos-cuculi. 

„ alpina. 

„ (vespertina. 

„ (dioica. 

Cerastium arvense. 

„ alpinum. 

„ latifolium. 

Spergula saginoides. 


Linum perenne. 

„ catharticum. 

16. Malvacece. 

Althsea hirsuta. 

Malva sylvestris. 

„ rotundifolia. 

17. TiliacecB. 
Tilia grandifolia. 


20. Geraniacece. 

Erodium moschatum. 

„ cicutarium. 

Geranium sylvaticum. 

„ pratense. 

„ pyrenaicum. 

„ rotundifolium. 

„ pusillum. 

„ columbinum. 

„ sanguineum. 

Sub-Class II.— CalycifloRjE. 

(Order 23—48.) 

23. Celastrinece. 

Stapbylea pinnata. 

25. Leguminosce. 

Ononis arvensis 

Anthyllis vulneraria. 

Orobus niger. 

Lathyrus aphaca. 

Vicia angustifolia. 

„ lutea. 

„ hybrida. 

Ervum hu’sutum. 

„ tetraspermum. 

Hedysarum (onobrychis) onobry- 
chis 

Astragalus glycyphyllos 
„ hypoglottis. 

Trifolium officinale. 

„ omithopodiodes. 

„ suffocatum. 

„ ochroleucum. 

„ pratense. 

„ medium. 

„ maritimum. 

„ glomeratum. 

„ striatum. 

„ procumbens. 

„ minus. 

„ filiforme. 

Medicago falcata. 

„ lupulina. 

„ minima. 

26. Bosacece. 

Sanguisorba officinalis. 

Agrimonia eupatoria. 

Spiraea ulmaria. 

Rosa dicksoni. 

„ hibemica. 

„ involuta. 

„ sabini. 

„ doniana) 

„ gracilii, ) 

„ villosa. 


Rosa tomentosa. 
„ sherardi. 

„ rubiginosa. 
„ micrantha. 
„ borreri. 


, bractescens. 
, systyla. 


Rubus caesius. 

„ suberectus. 

„ saxatilis. 

„ cbamoemorus. 
Potentilla fruticosa. 

„ anserina. 

„ rupestris. 

„ ai'gentea. 

„ opaca. 

„ reptans. 

„ alba. 

Tormentilla officinalis. 

„ reptans. 

Geum rivale. 

Dryas octopetala. 

Comarum palustre. 

27. Onagrarice. 
Epilobium alsinifolium. 

„ alpinum. 

Circaea lutetiana. 

28. Haloragece. 
Callitriche pedunculata. 

„ autumnalis. 

34. Baronychiece. 
Polycarpon tetraphyllum. 

35. CrassulacecB. 
Cotyledon umbilicus. 
Sedum dasyphyllum. 

„ villosum. 

„ anglicum. 


37. Saxifragece. 

Saxifraga geum. 

„ umbrosa. 

„ hirsuta. 

„ steilaris. 

„ nivalis. 

„ cemua. 

„ hirta. 

„ platypetala. 

„ elongella. 

„ rivularis. 


Pt. II, 
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NATURAL ORDERS. 


38. UmbeWferce. 
Hydrocotyle vulgaris. 
Caucalis daucoides, 

Scandix pecten, 
Chaerophyllum temulentum, 
„ aureiim, 

„ aromaticum. 
Anthriscus cerefolium. 
Daucus carota. 

Sium latifolium. 

Conium maculatum. 
(Plnanthe peucedanifolia. 

,, phellandrium. 
Peucedanum ostrcthium. 

„ officinale. 

Angelica archangelica. 
Carum carui. 

Tordylium maximum. 

40. Cornece. 
Cornus sanguinea. 

„ suecica. 

42. Caprifoliaceco!. 
Sambucus ebulus. 

„ nigra. 

Viburnum opulus. 

Lonicera periclymenum. 

43. MuhiacecB, 
Sherardia arvensis. 
Asperula cynanchica, 
Galium palustre. 

„ saxatile. 

„ erectura. 

„ parisiense. 

„ verum. 

„ boreale. 

., spurium. 

Rubia peregrina. 

44. Valerianem. 
Valeriana rubra. 

„ officinalis. 

„ dioica. 

Fedia mixta, 

„ eriocarpa. 

45. Dipsaceae, 

Scabiosa succisa. 

„ columbaria. 

45. CompositfB. 
Tragopogon pratensis. 

„ porrifolius. 
Picris echiodes. 

Sonchus oleraceus. 

Apargia bispida. 

Hieracium auranticum. 

„ murorum. 

„ sylvaticum. 

„ maculatum. 

Crepis pulchra. 

„ virens. 

„ biennis. 

Borkhausia faetida. 
Hypochseris glabra. 

Lapsana pusilla. 

Carduus acanthoides. 


Carduus marianus. 

Cnicus pratensis. 

Carlina vulgaris. 

Bidens cernua. 

Gnaphalium dioicum. 

Senecio viscosus. 

„ paludosus. 

Cineraria palustris, 

Doronicum pardalianches. 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. 

,, segetum. 

Pyrethrum parthenium. 

Matricaria chamomilla, 

Anthemis arvensis, 

„ cotula. 

Centaurea nigra. 

47, Campauulacece. 
Pbyteuma spicatum. 

Jasione montana. 

48. Vaccinece, 
Vaccinium oxycoccos. 

Sub-Class III.—CoKOLLiBLOBiE. 
(Obdee 49—66.) 

49. EricecB. 

Menziesia polifolia. 

„ cserulea. 

Calluna vulgaris. 

Erica ciliaris. 

Andromeda polifolia, 

52. Jasminece. 
Ligustrum vulgare, 

54. Gentianem. 
Menyanthes trifoliata, 

Erythrea littoralis. 

55. Polemonacece. 
Polemonium cseruleum. 

56. Conmlvulacem. 
Convolvulus sepium, 

„ arvensis. 

„ soldanella. 

57. Boraginece. 

Myosotis palustris. 

„ sylvatica. 

„ arvensis. 

Anchusa officinalis. 

Cynoglossum sylvaticum. 
Symphytum tuberosum. 

Borago officinalis. 

Asperugo procumbens. 

Lycopsis arvensis. 

Echium vulgare. 

58. SolanecR. 

Atropa belladonna. 

I Solanum dulcamara. 

„ nigrum. 

60. Scrophularinem. 
Veronica alpina. 

„ saxatilis. 

„ beccabunga. 

„ anagallis. 


Veronica scutellata. 

„ hirsuta. 

Bartsia alpina. 

Rhinanthus crista gaUi. 
Pedicularis palustris, 

Linaria vulgaris. 

„ minor. 

Antirrhinum majus. 
Scrophularia nodosa. 

Digitalis purpurea. 

Orobanche major. 

61. LahiatcB. 

Ajuga pyramidalis. 

Mentha arvensis, 

Galeopsis tetrahit. 

Salvia verbenaca. 

63. Leniihularice. 
Pinguicula vulgaris. 

„ lusitanica. 

„ alpina. 

Utricularia vulgaris. 

„ intermedia. 

„ minor, 

64. Primulacece. 
Centunculus minimus. 

Primula farinosa. 

„ scotica. 

Hottonia palustris. 

Lysimachia nummularia. 
Anagallis arvensis. 

Glaux maritima. 

Trientalis europma, 

65. Plunibaginece. 
Statice plantaginea. 

66. Plantaginece. 

Littorella lacustris. 

Plantago major, 

„ media. 

„ maritima. 

„ coronopus. 

Sub-Class IV.— Monochla- 

MYDE^. 

(Oeder 68—80.) 

68. Chenopodece. 

Atriplex patula. 

69. PolygonecB. 

Oxyria reniformis. 

Polygonum bistorta. 

„ viviparum. 

„ convolvulus. 

Rumex crispus. 

„ pratensis, 

„ acetosa. 

75. Eupliorhiace(t. 
Euphorbia peplis, 

„ lathyris. 

„ helioscopia. 

„ cyparissias. 

„ hibema. 

Mercurialis annua. 


i 76. Uriicecc. 

Urtica pilulifera. 

„ urens, 

78. Amentacece. 

Salix herbacea. 

„ reticulata. 

Class II.—MONOCOTYLE¬ 
DONS OE ENDOGENOUS 
PLANTS. 

Sub-Class I.— Pexaloide.®. 
(Order 81—97.) 

81, Alismacece. 

Alisma damasonium. 

82. ButomecB. 
Butomus limbellatus. 

83. JuncaginecB. 
Scheuchzeria palustris. 

85, PistiacecB. 

Lemna trisulca. 

„ minor. 

„ gibba. 

„ polyrhiza. 

86. Naiades. 
Potamogeton natans. 

„ heterophyllus. 

„ densus. 

„ lucens. 

„ crispus. 

„ compressus. 

I 87. SmilaeecB. 

Convallaria verticillata. 

„ multiflora, 

89. AspJiodelece. 

Allium vineale. 

„ schoenoprasum, 
Ornithogalum pyrenaicum. 
Anthericum serotinum. 

92. Juncece. 
Narthecium ossifragum. 

94. Orchidece. 

Orchis bifolia. 

„ pyramidalis. 

„ ustulata. 

„ albida. 

„ viridis. 

„ maculata. 

„ conopsea. 

Ophiys muscifera. 

Aceras anthropophora, 
Herminium monorchis. 

Listera ovata. 

Epipactis grandiflora, 
Cypripedium calceolus. 

95. Iridece. 

Iris pseudacorus. 

97. Dioscorece. 

Tamus communis. 



ALPHABETICAL INDEX 

To the Latin Generic Names, with the Linnean Class and Order. 




Acer. Oct. Mon. 

Achillea. Syng. Pol. Sup. 
Actsea. Pol. Mon. 

Adonis. Pol. Pol. 
.^gopodium. Pent. Pig. 
Ajuga. Pid. Gym. 

Alchemilla. Tet. Mon. 

Allium. Hex. Mon. 

Anchusa. Pent. Mon. 
Anthriscus. Pent. Pig. 

Arahis. Tetrady. Siliquosa. 
Arbutus. Pec. Mon. 

Arenaria. Pec. Trig. 

Asarum. Pod. Mon. 

Asperula. Tet. Mon. 

Barbarea. Tetrady. Siliquosa. 
Betula. Monoecia. Pol. 
Brassica. Tetrady. Siliquo. 
Bryonia. Monoecia. Pent. 
Bunium. Pent. Pig. 
Cardamine. Tetrady. Silicu. 
Carpinus. Monoecia. Pol. 
Cerastium. Pec. Pent. 
Cheiranthus. Tetrady. Siliquo. 
Chelidonium. Pol. Mon, 
Chenopodium. Pent. Tig. 
Cineraria. Syng. Pol. Sup. 
Cistus. Pol. Mon. 

Cochlearia. Tetrady. Silicu. 
Convallaria. Hex. Mon. 
Corallorhiza. Gyn. Mon. 
Crambe. Tetrady. Silicu. 
Cynoglossum. Pent. Mon. 
Draba. Tetrady. Silicu. 
Empetrum. Pioccia. Tri. 
Epimedium. Tet. Mon. 
Epipactis. Gyn. Mon. 

Erodium. Monadel. Pent. 
Erysimum. Tetrady. Siliquo. 
Euonymus. Pent. Mon. 

Fagus. Monoecia. Pol. 


Fragaria. Icos. Pol. 
Fumaria. Piadel. Hex. 
Galeobdolon. Pidy. Gym. 
Galium. Tet. Mon. 

Genista. Piadel. Pec. 
Geranium. Monadel. Pec. 
Geum. Icos. Pol. 

Glaucium. Pol. Mon. 
Hesperis. Tetrady. Siliquo. 
Hieraceum. Syng. Pol. Hi. 
Hippophae. Picecia. Tet. 
Hippuris. Mon. Mon. 
Hyacinthus, Hex. Mon. 

Ilex. Tet. Tet. 

Iris. T7'i. Mon. 

Juniperus. Pioecia. Mon. 
Lamium. Pidy. Gym. 
Latbyrus. Piadel. Pec. 
Leontodon. Syng. Pot. H. 
Linaria. Pidy. Ang. 

Linnsea. „ 

Listera. Gyn. Mon. 
Lithospermum. Pent. Mon. 
Lonicera. „ 

Lotus. Piadelp. Pec. 
Lychnis. Pec. Pent. 
Lysimacbia. Pent. Mon. 
Matthiola. Tetrady. Siliquo. 
Medicago. Piadelp. Pec. 
Mellitis. Pidy. Gym. 
Mespilus. Icos. Pent. 
Meum. Pent. Pig. 

Moenchia. Tet. Tet. 

Montia. Tri. Trig. 

Myosotis. Pent. Mon. 
Myosurus. Pent. Pol. 
Myrica. Pioecia. Tet. 
Myrrhis. Pent. Pig. 
Narcissus. Hex. Mon. 
Ophrys. Gyn. Mon. 

Orchis. „ 


Ornitbopus. Piadel. Pec. 
Orobus. „ 

Oxalis. Pec. Pent. 

Pseonia. Pol. Pent. 

Paris. Oct. Tet. 

Pinguicula. Tri. Mon. 
Pinus. Monoecia. Mon. 
Plantago. Tet. Mon. 
Polygonum. Oct. Trig. 
Potentilla. Icos. Pol. 
Prunus. Icos. Mon. 
Pulmonaria. Pent. Mon. 
Pyrus. Icos. Pent. 
Ranunculus. Pol. Pol. 
Raphanus. Tet. Siliquo. 
Rhamnus. Pent. Mon. 
Rhodiola. Pioecia. Oct. 
Ribes. Pent. Mon. 

Rosa. Icos. Pol. 

Rubus. „ 

Rumex. Hex. Trig. 

Sagina. Tet. Tet. 

Salix. Pioecia. Pian. 
Sanicula. Pent. Pig. 
Saxifraga. Pec. Pig. 

Sinapis. Tet. Siliquo. 

Sium inundatum. Pent. Pig. 
Smyrnium. „ 

Stellaria. Pec. Trig. 
Symphytum. Pent. Mon. 
Teesdalia. Tctra. Silicu. 
Tillsea. Tet. Tet. 

Torilis. Pent. Pig. 

Trifolium. Piadel. Pec. 
Turritis. Tetrad. Siliquo. 
Ulex. Piadelp. Pec. 
Vaccinium. Oct. Mon. 
Veronica. Pian. Mon. 
Viburnum. Pent. Trig. 
Vicia. Piadelp. Pec. 

Viola. Pent.Mon. 
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BUTTERFLIES AND HAWK-MOTHS 

WHICH APPEAR IN JUNE. 


Papilio Podalirius. Scarce Swallow-Tail 
Gonepteryx Rhamni. Brimstone 
Colias Hyale. Pale-clouded Yellow 
Po7itia Chariclea. Early White Cabbage 
P. Metra. Howard’s White 
P. Sabelliccs. Husky-veined White 
Pieris Cratcegi. Black-veined White 
Melitoea Athalia. Pearl-bordered Likeness 
M. Artemis. Greasy Fritillary 
M. Cinxia. Glanville Eritillary 
Argijnnis Adippe. High-brown F. 
Vannessa C. Album. Comma 
V. UrticcB. Small Tortoise-shell 
V. lo. Peacock’s-eye 
Cynthia Cardui. Painted Lady 
Hipparchia Mgeria. Speckled Wood 
P. Galathea. Marbled White 
H. Tithonus. Large Heath 
H. Janira. Meadow Brown 
H. Hyperanthus. Ringlet 
H. Cassiope Mountain Ringlet 
H. Blandina. Scotch Argus 
H. Pamphilus. Small Heath 
Theda Rubi. Green Hair Streak 
Lycoina Phlceas. Common Copper 
Polyommatus Alexis. Common Blue 
P. Agestis. Brown Argus 


June arM May. 

June, and Feby. March, May, Aug. 
June and Aug. 

June, April and May. 

June afid April. 

June. 

June, Spring and Autumn. 

June. 

June, April, May and July. 

June and April. 

June and July. 

June, July, and Sept. 

June, March and Sept. 

June, Spring and July. 

June and May. 

June, April and August. 

June and July. 

June and July. 

June and July. 

June. 

June, July and August. 

June. 

June and Sept. 

June, May and August. 

June, April and August. 

June, May and August. 

June and August. 


HESPEEIDJl. 


Thymele Alveolus. Grizzled Skipper 
T. 'Pages. Hingy S. 

Pamphila Paniscus. Chequered S, 
P. Sylvanus. Large S. 


June and May. 

June and May. 

June and May. 

June, May to August. 


CEEPUSCULAEIA. 


Ino Statices. Green Forester 
Anthrocera Filipendulce. Six-spotted Burnet Moth 
Smerinthus Ocellatus. Eyed Hawk Moth 
S. Populi. Poplar H. 

S. Tilice. Lime H. 

Sphinx Convolvuli. Unicom H. 

S. Pinastri. Pine H. 

Peilephila Galii. Madder H. 

D. Euphorbia. Spotted Elephant H- . 

Metopsilus Elpenor. Elephant H. 

Sesia Fuciformus. Broad-bordered Bee H. 

S. Bombyliformis. Narrow-bordered Bee H. 

Trochilium Apiforme. Bee Clear-wing 

Mgeria Asiliformis. Breeze Clear Underwing 

M. Spheciformis. Black and White Horned dear-wing 


June. 

June and August. 
June and May. 

June and Autumn. 
June and May. 

June, May and Sept. 
June. 

June. 

June. 

June and May. 

June. 

June. 

June and July. 

June. 

June. 




Polyandria. Pentagynia. JV. (9. 1. Ranunculacece. 

1. AQUILEGIA VULGARIS. Common Columbine. 

In meadows, pastures, and thickets. Growing in rather large patches near together, 
varying in the colour of the flowers. 

Named from Aquila, an eagle, whose claws the nectaries reseihble. 

P. June, 

N. 0. 60. 8 cro 2 >hularinece. 

2 . ANTIRRHINUM MAJUS. Great Snap Dragon. 

On walls, &c, frequent. “ We have our walls in many places here decorated 
with most of the varieties of the Great Snapdragon,—the white, the pink, and the 
common ; and .that beautiful deviation, with a white tube and crimson termination, is 
slowly wandering from the gardens and mixing with its congeners. It has not 
perhaps been generally observed that the flowers of this plant—‘bulldogs,’ as the 
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PLATE 1. 

boys call them—are perfect insect traps; multitudes of small creatures seek an entrance into the corolla 
through the closed lips, which upon a slight pressure yield a passage, attracted by the sweet liquor that is 
found at the base of the germen. But when so admitted there is no return; the lips are closed, and all 
advance to them is impeded by a dense thicket of woolly matter, which invests the mouth of the lower jaw— 

‘ Smooth lies the road to Pluto’s gloomy shade ; 

But’t is a long, unconquerable pain 
To climb to these sethereal realms again.’ 

But this Snapdragon is more merciful than most of our insect traps.”— Journal of a Naturalist, p. 80. 
A rude figure of this Antivrhinum, but which cannot be mistaken, exists in the famous Vienna manuscript 
of Dioscorides, under the name of KuvoafCp^y/ov, or Dofs head, and is engraved in Diosc. Ic. t. 103. Name 
Antirrhinum, meaning '' resemhling a nose, muffler or maskJ P. June and July. 


Pentandria. Monogynia. N. 0. 64. Primulacece. 

3. PEIMULA FARINOSA. Bird’s-eye Primrose. 

In wet pastures and by rivulets; on mountains in the North of England, as well as in Scotland. Covering 
a field at Gisburne, in Craven, with its beautiful pink or lilaac flowers. 

Name Primula, from primus, first, on account of the early appearance of the flowers in the more 
common species. P. June and July. 


Pt. TI. 
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N° 3. Goldfiacb 


ler ^ Golden Credei Wren. 


IP 1 Greater Tilmoisse 
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PLATE IT. 


Insessores. Deniiro^ires. 


Parid^.. 


1. THE GREAT TITMOUSE. Ox-eye. Pares Major. 


Migratory. 

Gen. char. (See May.) 

This species is found throughout Europe. It is very common in all wooded and enclosed districts, but 
comparatively rare in more open parts of the country. White says, “ The Great Titmouse, driven by stress 
of weather, much frequents houses; and in deep snows I have seen this bird, while it hung with its back 
downwards (to my no small delight and admiration), draw straws lengthwise from out the eaves of thatched 
houses, in order lo pull out the flies that were concealed between them, and that in such numbers that they 
quite defaced the thatch.” The Great Titmouse is rather less lively and active in its habits than the other 
species of Titmice. It is said by Yarrell that it will sometimes kill small birds with repeated blows of its 
hard and sharp beak on the skull of its victim, afterwards picking out and eating the brains. 

Food. Chiefly on insects and larvse, which it finds on the foliage or in the interstices of the bark of 
trees. Slaney says, “ We had often heard in the Winter a hammering noise, which appeared to be caused 
by this bird, and, throwing a stone smartly at him, he dropped a hazel nut, which was a little perforated at 
the smaller end by repeated strokes of his bill.” * 

Sony. It begins about February, with three cheerful, joyous notes. Its usual call-note is a kind of 
chatter; but in Spring it has a variety of notes, one much resembling the chaffinch’s Spring call, sounding 
like the word 2)ink, and another not unlike the jarring noise produced in sharpening a saw. Slaney says, 
“ We have often watched it emitting this grating sound, which ceases when it has a nest, and appears to 
foretell rain.” 

“ They who have seen much of birds, and attended to their actions, will in general be certain of the 
creature that flits past, by the manner of its flight; or that utters its note unseen, by the peculiarity of 
voice; but the tribe of Titmice (Parus), especially in the spring of the year, emit such a variety of sounds, 
that they will occasionally surprise and disappoint us. Hearing an unusual voice, and creeping with 
caution to observe the stranger from which it proceeds, we perceive only our old acquaintance the Large 
Tomtit, searching for food amid the lichens on the bough of an apple tree. This bird, and that little dark 
species, the Coal or Oolemouse (Parus Ater) in particular, will acquire or compound a note, become 
delighted with it, and repeat it incessantly, while sporting about the catkins of the alder, for an hour or so, 
then seem to forget or be weary of it, and we hear it no more.”— Journal of a Naturalist. 

Nest. Of moss, hair, and feathers, placed in the holes of decayed trees or ruinous walls. The 
deserted nest of a crow or magpie is sometimes chosen. Eyys. Six to eight. White, spotted with reddish 
brown. 


* It is said, if a nut be suspended at the end of a string, the Titmouse will fix himself on this nut, and follow all its 
oscillations without ceasing to peck it with his hiW.—Buffon. 


Pt. II. 
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Inse^mreH. DentiroHresi. 

Sylviad^. 

2. THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN (REGULUS). Regulus auricappillus.* 

migratory. 

Gen. char. Beak slender, straight, the edges dilated at the base, compressed towards the point. Nostrils 
basal, lateral, oval, partly covered by small feathers directed forwards. Wings of moderate length. 
Legs rather slender. Eeet—three toes before, one behind; outer toe joined at its base to the middle 
toe; claws curved and sharp. 

This is the smallest of our British hirds.f It is very hardy, as White says,—“ The feeble little 
Golden-crowned Wren, that shadow of a bird, braves our severest frosts without availing himself of houses 
or villages to which most of our winter birds crowd in distressful seasons.” This species is most frequently 
to be met with in fir plantations, where these diminutive creatures maybe seen, all life and activity, hopping 
from branch to branch, and clinging to them in various positions, sometimes with their backs downward*, 
busily engaged seeking various small-winged insects, or their hidden larva, as food, occasionally eating also 
a few seeds or small berries. 

Its So 7 igi^ soft and pleasing, somewhat like that of the common Wren, but uttered in so extremely low 
a tone as to be scarcely audible. The call-note is like that of the Creeper. Pennant says he has observed 
this bird suspended in the air for a considerable time over a bush in flower, whilst it sang very melodiously; 
but as its voice is not strong, it is difficult to hear it in perfection. The Nest is placed under a branch of 
a fir, and generally towards the end of the bough, being supported by two or three lateral and pendant twigs, 
which are interwoven with the moss of which the nest is chiefly composed. The nest, thus sheltered by the 
fir branches above it, is frequently lined with feathers,—and, both for security and architecture, is one of 
the prettiest examples amongst our indigenous nest-makers. 

So confident and bold is the female when sitting on her nest, as to allow very close observation without 
flying oflp. 

Eggs six to ten. Pale reddish white. 


Tiisessores. Scansores. 

Certhiada;. 

3. THE COMMON CREEPER. Certhia Familiaris. 

Not migratory. 

Gen. char. Beak moderate length, curved downwards, slender and pointed; tongue short; nostrils basal, 
lateral, orifice longitudinal, elongated, partly covered by a membrane. Tail feathers long, stiff, pointed, 
slightly curved downwards. Feet—three toes before, one behind; claws long, curved and sharp; the 
outer toe united by a membrane to the middle toe, at its base. 

* The Golden-crowned Wren, whose crown glitters like burnished gold. It often hangs like a Titmouse, with its 
back downwards .—Whitens Selborne. 

t It is so small that it can pass through the meshes of the nets commonly used for catching small birds, and easily 
escapes from all cages. 
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The Creeper, the Wren, the Golden Crests, and the Chiff-Chaffs, are amongst the smallest British 
birds. The Creeper, though very common, is not easily distinguishable in its natural haunts, when climbing 
the trunks and branches of trees, partly from the size and brown colour of the bird, and partly from its 
habit, when approached, of shifting round to the opposite side of the stem, like the Woodpeckers. Aided 
bv its long and sharp claws, and assisted by twelve rather elongated and stiff tail-feathers, it is an excellent 
climber, running rapidly in every direction over the rough bark, searching for insects, and picking them 
out of the various crevices with its slender beak, and having traced its course over one tree, takes flight to 
the next for the same purpose, generally beginning towards the base of the tree. Its motion is interrupted 
—creeping a few inches quickly, then stopping, looking sharply on each side, and then again proceeding.* 

The nest is made in a hollow tree, generally choosing for security one with a very small external aper¬ 
ture, and sometimes forming its nest on the inner side of the loose bark of a decayed tree. The eggs are 
laid in April. The notes of this bird are pleasing, rather like those of the Golden-Crested Wren. 

Eggs seven to nine. White; a few pale red spots, usually on the large end only. 


In sesso7'es. Con irostres. 
rilINGILLID.E. 

4. THE GOLD-FINCH. Carduelis elegans. 

Gen. char. Beak lengthened, conic, compressed—point attenuated and acute; commissure slightly curved. 

Nostrils basal, lateral, covered by small incumbent plumes. Wings lengthened, pointed. Feet: 

middle toe longer than the tarsus, which is equal to the hind toe. Lateral toes short, equal length. 

Claws slender, curved, acute. 

Not 7nigratory. 

Buffon says, “Beauty of plumage, melody of song, sagacity, and docility of disposition, seem all united 
in this charming little bird; ” and for these reasons the Goldfinch is one of the most general cage 
favorites. It is taught without much difl&culty to perform a variety of amusing tricks, such as to draw up 
water for itself in a thimble-sized bucket, or to raise the lid of a small box to obtain the seed within; and 
Symes relates of those exhibited by Sieur Koman, that “ one appeared dead, and was held up by the tail or claw 
without exhibiting any signs of life; a second stood on its head with its claws in the air; a third imitated 
a Dutch milkmaid going to market, with pails on its shoulders; a fourth mimicked a Venetian girl looking 
out at a window; a fifth mounted guard as a sentinel; and the sixth acted cannoneer, and discharged a small 
cannon. If a little mirror is put in his cage, “ He may be seen,” says Buffon, “ taking his food, grain by 
grain, to eat it at the glass, believing, doubtless, he is eating in company.” They live so long that Gesner, 
as Buffon relates, saw one white with age, feeble, almost unable to move, whose nails and beak they cut to 
enable it to eat. It was twenty-three years old. 

Early in the year the Goldfinch frequents gardens and orchards ; but in the Autumn, as we are told 
in the Journal of a Naturalist, “ On our commons and about our thistly hedge-rows, flocks of Goldfinches, 

It never perches on a twig, but when disturbed flits to another tree, hooks itself on the bark, and ascends it. By 
following it gently round, it may be made to work its way up like the thread of a corkscrew. 
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the united produce of the Summer months, are sporting and glistening in the sunny beam, scattering all 
over the turf the down of the thistle, as they pick out the seed for their food.” If watched while thus 
feeding, they may'^be seen climbing and clinging in all directions and positions about the stems, picking 
out their favorite portions. If approached too near, one by one they move off to the next nearest patch, 
with undulating flight, twittering as they rise. 

Food. Insects, caterpillars, and seeds, especially thistles. 

Song. Gay and lively, sweet and mellow, but surpassed by many in depth, richness, and execution. 
Its chirps or call-notes are numerous, and whilst uttering them, especially if pleased, it turns its body 
rapidly from side to side on its perch, a habit not observed in any other British bird, except the Chifichafi’. 

Nest. Is a beautiful piece of architecture, composed of moss, wool, and very fine dry grass, covered 
with lichens, and lined with horse or cow-hair, down of willow, groundsel, or thistle, sometimes avooI. It 
is more formal and less richly varied in colour than the chaffinches, from the anxiety the bird displays not 
to leave a single leaf of moss or lichen projecting, all being smoothly fitted with wool, which partly conceals 
the moss, whereas in the chaffinches the lichens conceal the wool. It builds in thick bushes, in hedges, or 
copses, and sometimes in apple and pear trees. 

Eggs four or five. Bluish white; a few lines and spots of pale purple and brown. It builds twice in 
the year. 




Am? all the ehampain o’er he soared lig-ht. 

And ail the cojmtry 'ivide he did possess, v( 

Feeding upon their pleasures bounteously, \ 

That none gainsaid, nor none did hiin envy. 

The woods, the rivers, and the meadows green. 

With his air-cutting wings he measured wide, ^_ 

"Kc did he leave the mountains hare unseen, 

Nor the rank grassie fens’ delights untride; 

But none of these, however sweet they been. 

Mote please his fancy, nor him cause t’ abide; 

His choiceful sense with every change doth flit; 

No common things may please a wavering wit.— Spenser. 

Through the green-wood glade 
Some love to stray; there lodged, amus’d and fed 
In the fresh leaf. Luxurious, others make 
The meads their choice, and visit every flower.— Thomson. 


P Crepuscularia. 

1. SIX-SPOTTED BURNET 
\ MOTH. AnthroceraFilipendul^. 

This moth is plentiful in most counties 
likewise in some parts of Scotland. It 
habits, and sluggish and inactive in its 
hers may freijuently be observed in June, w 


^ in England, and 

is gregarious in its 
movements. Great num- 
in some particular / 
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fields • those especially of long grass, before it is mown. Here we may see it flying low and heavily, and 
soon ’alighting again on a flower or blade of grass. The knapweed {Centaurea Nigra) seems to be one of 
its favorite flowers. In dull weather these moths may be found in considerable quantities clinging to 
plants, and remaining quite motionless for a length of time. The Plate represents the yellow cocoon which 
encloses the chrysalis, and which may be easily found in the fields frequented by the perfect insect, near' 
the top of the blades of grass, or of the knapweed, or other plants in the field. 

Caterpillar feeds on grasses, speedwell, dandelion, and a variety of other common plants. 

Appears in June, and continues till the end of August. 


Crepuscularia. 

2 . THE GREEN FORESTER. Ino statices. 

This insect is of frequent occurrence in some parts of England : in the neighbourhood of London, 
Coombe, and Darenth woods, near Durham, Newcastle, York, &c. It probably does not extend much 
further northwards. This pretty little moth flutters just over the long unmown grass, in sunny fields, in 
the same way as does the Burnet Moth, and appears at the same time of year. The gloss of blue and 
green, and golden green, on its body and half transparent wings, has a very bright effect when seen in the 
sunshine, as it flits from one blade of grass to another. 

Caterpillar feeds on Cardamine pratensis, Dock, &c. Appears in June. 


Family 4. LyccBuidm. 

3. GREEN HAIR-STREAK. Thecla Rubi. 

This butterfly is more frequently observed near the ground than others of the genus, flying over white¬ 
thorn hedges, bramble bushes, and other low shrubs on which the caterpillar feeds. The upper surface of 
the wings is a uniform brown. It is double-brooded. It appears to be distributed over England, but in 
Scotland it is only found in the Southern parts. Not very common. 

Caterpillar feeds on Brambles, Broom, &c. 

Appears in May, June, and August. 


Family 2. Nymphalidce. 

4. MARBLED WHITE BUTTERFLY. Hipparchia Galathea (Arge Galathea). 

This singularly marked Butterfly from the contrasts of its colours was called “the half-mourner” by 
our early aurelians. It is regarded as local, but it is nevertheless widely scattered over the South of 
England, but has not been found in Scotland. It especially frequents damp open places in woods, or in 
bogs and marshy grounds, but is sometimes seen elsewhere. Not very common. 

Caterpillar feeds on grasses. Appears June and July. 


pt. II. 
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Gynmidria, Monandria. N. O. 94. OreJiideoi. 

1. ORCHIS CONOPSEA. Aromatic Orchis. 

(GYMNADENIA CONOPSEA.) 

In pastures and heaths, in mountainous or hilly countries. Especially abundant in Scotland, scenting 
the atmosphere with its fragrance. It is found in fields in England, growing with the Orchis morio, 
Orchis maculata, Orchis viridis, and Lister a ovata; hut in marshy, sunny ground, where it grows with 
thp Epipactis paliistris, it has the finest spiltes of flowers. Some resemblance to the form of a gnat may 
be imagined in the flower, whence perhaps its specific name. Orchis, an ancient appellation of the plant. 

P. June and July. 


Gynandria. Monandria. N. 0. 94. Orchidece. 

2 . ORCHIS BIFOLIA. Butterfly Orchis. 

(HABENARIA BIFOLIA.) 

Moist copses, pastures, dry heath, &c. This beautiful and fragrant flower is very common in some 
counties, Herefordshire, Yorkshire, &c., but rare in others. It is most fragTant in the evening. 

P. June. 


Gynandria. Monandria. N. O. 94. Orchidece. 

3. ORCHIS PYRAMIDALIS. Pyramidal Orchis. 

In chalky and clayey soils, meadows, &c. Not common. It rather resembles Orchis Conopsece in 
appearance. p. June and July. 


Gynandria. Diandria. N. 0. 94. Orchidece. 

4. CYPRIPEDIUM CALCEOLUS. Common Ladies’-slipper. 

This curious and beautiful plant has been found in a few places in the North of England only. 
Named from Cypris, Venus, and podion, a slipper. P. June. 

Ft. II. 





And after her came jolly June, array’d 
All in greene leaves, as he a player wez 


The -wood wele sang, and would not 
Sitting upon the spraye. 


SpenBer. 


Insessores. Sca7isores. 

PlCID^. 

1. THE GREEN WOODPECKER. Picus Viridis. 
Eain-bird—Wood-spite—Yaffle—Whit-ile—Whytel— 
Wood-wale, &c. Not Migratory. 

Ge7i. char. Beak about as long as the bead, straight, pyramidal, com¬ 
pressed, pointed. Nostrils basal, oval, open, 
hid by hair-like feathers directed forwards. Feet 
strong, formed for climbing; 


two toes before, two behind—rarely 
with only a single toe behind ; two 
j anterior toes connected at the base ; 

Jtwo posterior ones entirely free. 
Tail of ten or twelve feathers; the 
outside one the shortest, the others 
more or less graduated; the shafts 
strong, elastic, 
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PLATE Y. 

The general habits of the Woodpeckers are well known. They are rather limited in their powers of 
flight; they live in or near woods, are retiring and shy, hiding themselves from view, when approached, by 
passing to that side of the tree or branch which is farthest from the intruder. They search the barks and 
decayed parts of trees for insects, ascending the tree with facility in an upright or spiral direction, occasion¬ 
ally supporting themselves by their strong, elastic, and pointed tail-feathers. None of the species of this 
country are able to descend so readily as they ascend. When they wish ito descend it is efiected by moving 
backwards. 

The tongue of the Woodpeckers, by a particular anatomical construction, is capable of great elongation 
and extension. During the night these birds occupy the holes in decayed trees, some of which they 
excavate or partially enlarge. 

The Green Woodpecker is common in all the wooded parts of England and Scotland, and is well- 
known by its loud and peculiar cry, which, frequently repeated, is supposed to prognosticate rain, whence its 
provincial name of Itain Bird. 

Food. Ants and other insects, sometimes nuts. In Spring and Summer the Green Woodpecker is 
frequently found on the ground in search of ants, which it esteems a great delicacy. In the Minstrelsy of 
the Woods it is said, “ He will watch for them in the neighbourhood of an ant-hill, resting his long tongue 
on the ground to receive them as they pass to and from the nest; and when his tongue is covered, he 
retires to eat them.” On flying to a tree to make a new search for food, the bird settles low down on the 
bole of the tree, and proceeds from thence upwards, frequently tapping the tree with its beak, to induce any 
liidden insect to change its place. The summit of the tree reached, it does not descend, but flies ofi* to 
another tree. Song. A loud cry, and a jarring noise in the spring.^ Nest. Every species of Woodpecker 
is what may be called a carpenter bird, —not only boring trees for food, but chiselling out holes in which 
to lay their eggs. These holes are sometimes of considerable depth, generally in decaying trees, or those of 
soft wood, such as the elm, ash, and aspen {Populus tremula), which are their favorites. When excavating 
the hole for its nest, the strokes are repeated with such velocity that the head of the bird is scarcely perceived 
to move, and the sound may be heard at the distance of half a mile. It is said that the birds will carry 
away the chips of wood that are excavated, in order that they may not lead to a discovery of the nest. 
Eggs. Four to seven; smooth, pure white. 


Insessores Scansores. 

THE GREAT-SPOT WOODPECKER. 

French Pie. Wood-pie. 

PlCID^. 

Not migratory. 


Picus Major. 


Gen char. (See Green W.) 

This species, although not so common as the Green Woodpecker, is rather generally dijffused through 
the woody districts of England, and is sometimes found in Scotland, In habits it greatly resembles the 


Sussex the bird is called Yaffle or Yaffil, in reference to its repeated notes, which sound like laughing. 
In the httle poem called the “ Peacock at Home” is this couplet: 

“ The skylark in ecstasy sang from a cloud. 

And chanticleer crowed, and the yaffil laughed loud.” 


Ft. II. 
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PLATE V. 

Green Woodpecker, feeding on insects found in the crevices of the bark of trees, hut rarely descending to 
the ground for food, nor attacking the ant-hills, as does the other species. Its flight is short, performed in 
a series of undulations. A particular sound made both by old and young birds of the year, when seeking 
their own living in the autumn, is said to be caused by putting the point of the bill into a crack of the limb 
of a large tree, and making a quick tremulous motion with the head. This occasions a sound as if the tree 
was splitting, which alarms the insects and induces them to quit their recesses. The noise is repeated 
every minute or two for half an hour, and the bird will then fly ofi* to another tree. 

Food. Insects, and sometimes seeds and nuts. Song. None. Nest. The eggs are laid in holes of 
trees, which the bird excavates, and to which there are generally two openings, to facilitate escape in case 
of danger. The female shews great attachment to her eggs. Montagu mentions an instance where, not¬ 
withstanding a chisel and mallet were used to enlarge the hole, the female did not attempt to fly out till the 
hand was introduced, when she quitted the tree by another opening. Eggs four or five; white and glossy. 




SUMMEB ebbs; each day that follow! 

Is a reflux from on high, 

Tending to the darksome hollows 
Where the frosts of winter lie. 

He who goTems the creation. 

In his providence, assigned 
Such a gradual declination 
To the life of human kind. 


Yet we mark it not; fruits redden. 

Fresh flowers blow, as flowers have blown. 

And the heart is loath to deaden 
Hopes that she so long hath known. 

“ The Longest Day," Wordmm'th. 
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PLATE VI. 

Pentandria. Monogynia. N. O. 56. Oonvolculacm. 

1. CONVOLVULUS SEPTUM. Great Bindweed. 

(Calystegia.) 

The large size of its fine, milk white blossoms makes it a beautiful ornament to our hedges. It 
becomes a troublesome weed in gardens when once introduced there. Common. 

Named from Convolvo, to entwine. P. June, July, and August. 


Decandria. Pentagynia. N. 0. 14. Caryophyllece. 

2 . LYCHNIS DIOICA \ 

LYCHNIS SYLVESTPIS I Bed or White Campion, 

LYCHNIS VESPEPTINA. j 

In meadows and corn-fields the bright flowers of the Eed Lychnis, or Campion, are now very commonly 
to be seen. The White Campion, L. vespertina, is by some botanists considered only a variety. It is less 
common. The flowers are sweet-scented in the evening. The Ked Lychnis is often cultivated, and becomes 
double, and we frequently see it in cottage gardens. Named from Lychnos, a lamp; the thick cottony 
substance on the leaves of some species, or some similar plant, having been employed as wicks to lamps. 

P. June—Sept. 


Monadelphia. Decandria. N. O. 20. Geraniacece. 

3. GEPANIUM PPATENSE. Blue Meadow Crane’s-bill. 

Pastures and moist thickets, particularly near cascades in mountainous countries; and about London. 
The blue flowers, veined with pink, have a very pretty effect amongst the luxuriant grass at the sides of 
rivers, &c. where it is usually to be found. It is by no means common in some counties. Named from 
Geranos, a crane, the fruit resembling the bill of that bird. P. June and July. 


PT. II. 
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PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN JUNE. 


Abbeeyiations.— for flower. Cal. for calyx. Cap. for capsule. Cor. for coroUa. Pet. for petals. P. for perennial. 
A for annual. B. for biennial. E. B. for “ Sowerby’s English Botany.” D. stands for distinction. N. 0. for Natural Order. 


MONANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

CALLITRICHE. Star-wort. N. 0. 28. Haloragea. 

Cal. none. Blowers usually with 2 coloured bracteas. 
Seeds 4, naked, compressed. Some flowers separated. Small 
aquatic plants, with entire leaves. 

C. PEDUNCULATA. Pedunculated W. S. 

D. Fruit-stalks elongated, without bracteas. Lobes of fruit bluntly 

keeled. Leaves all linear. In ditches in Jersey, Sussex, Shropshire, 
&c. Not common. A. — June. E. B. 2606. 

C. AUTUMNALIS. Autumnal W. S. 

D. Fruit-stalks very short, without bracteas. Lobes of fruit 
broadly winged. Leaves all linear, h’ruit larger than in the other 
species. Ditches near London, Anglesey, Loch of Cluny, Scotland. 

A. — June, Oct. E. B. 2732. 

DIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


V. HIRSUTA. Little hairy S. FI. pale blue. 

D. Capsule abrupt, undivided, not heart-shaped. Partial stalks 
shorter than their bracteas. Stem ascending. Leaves small and nar¬ 
row. A diminutive species. Dry, heathy places in Garrick, Ayr¬ 
shire. P. — June. 

PINGINCULA. Butterwort. N. O. 63. Lentihulariw. 

D. Cor. lower Up a spur hehind. (From Utricularia.) 
Cal. upjjer lip 3 cleft, lower divided. Cor. 2 lipped, upper 
3 lohed, lower 2 lobed. Leaves mostly glutinous. 

P. VULGARIS. Common B. FL deep purple. 

D. (From P. Grandiflora.) Cor. not veined, very irregular •, the b 
segments all entire. Flower smaller. (From P. Lusitanica.) Spur 
as long as the petal. Larger jdant. Leaves thick and glutinous. In 
marshy places. Common in the North of England and in Norfolk. 

P.— June. E. B. i, 70. 


LIGUSTRUM. Privet. N. 0. 52. Jasmince. 

Cor. 4 cleft. Berry 2 celled, cells 2 seeded. 

L. VULGARE. Common Privet. FI. white. Berry black. 

A well known shrub in gai-dens, hedges, &c. 

June, July. E. B. xi, 764. 

VERONICA. Speedwell. N. 0. 60. Scrophulariuece. 
Cor. wheel-shaped, in 4 unequal segments, the low^est the 
smallest. Cap. more or less inversely heart-shaped, 2 celled. 


Clusters or spikes terminal. 

V. ALPINA. Alpine S. FI. bright blue. 

D. Best distinguished from all the varieties of V. Serpyllifolia by 
its more upright growth; larger, more acute, and more decidedly 
serrate leaves; by the fewer, more dense, brighter blue flowers, more 
hairy about the calyx and bracteas; and the obovate capsule, with 
very short style. Calyx fringed. Near the summits of Highland 
mountains. Rare. P. — June, July. E. B. vii, 484. 

V, SAXATILIS. Blue-rock S. FI. brilliant blue, large. 

Cluster of few flowers. Stems spreading, shrubby below. Capsule 
ovate, with 4 lanceolate valves. Leaves elliptical, serrated about the 
middle. The mountains of Scotland. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xv, 1027. 


Clusters or spikes lateral. 

V. BECCABUNGA. Brooklime. FI. blue. 

or .floating. Clusters opposite. Leaves ellij. 
twal,flat. Herb shining, deep green, juicy. In ditches anLivulet 
P.~June, July. E. B. x, 556. 


FI. light blue, sometimes flet 


V. ANAGALLTS. Water S. 
colour. 

J .P' opposite. Leaves lanceolate, serrated. Stem erec 

ike the last, but larger, upright, with longer leaves. Plant smoot] 
JJitches, or watery muddy places. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xi, 781. 

V. SCUraLLATA. Narrow-leaved Marsh S. FI. bluish i 
purpk, or flesh colour .streaked with purple. 

Til Beaves linear. Stem nearly erect. Wi 
P «vnd sides ol ditches, chiefly on a sandy soil. Not common. 

P- — June, July. E. B. xi, 782. 


P. LUSITANICA. Pale B. FI. pale lilaac, spur yellow, throat 
yellow streaked with red. 

D. Spur shorter than the nearly regular petal. Flower-stalk hairy. 
Leaves pale green, with red veins. In marshy places. Dorsetshire, 
Hampshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall; plentiful in Ireland, and in 
the Highlands and Hebrides. P.— June. E. B. iii, 145. 

P. ALPINA. Alpine B. FI. yellowish. 

D. Spur shorter than the unequal petal, and slightly curved. Stalk 
nearly smooth. The foliage resembles P. Vulgaris. Bogs in Scotland. 
Very rare. P.— June. E. B. 2747. 

UTRICULARIA. Bladder-wort or Water Milfoil. 
N. 0. 63. Lentibularice. 

D. (From Pingincula.) Cal. of 2 ecpual leaves. Corolla 
with a spur, masked, upper lip flat, erect; lower lip with a 
prominent heart-shaped palate. Capsule globose, one celled. 
Aquatic plants. 

U, VULGARIS. Greater-hooded B. FI. yellow. 

D. Spur conical, upper lip of the Cor. as long as the palate. 
Cluster corymbose. Little crested bladders on the leaves. Leaves 
triply pinnatifid, almost hair-like. Stem floating in the water. The 
bladders on the leaves being filled with air, float the plant at the 
flowering season. Ditches and pools, P’requent. 

P.— June, July. E. B. iv, 253. 

U. INTERMEDIA. Middle-hooded W. M. FI. pale 
yellow. 

D, Spur conical, upper lip of the Cor. twice as long as the palate. 
Stalk 2orb flowered. Bladders separate from the leaves. Smaller 
than the former. Increases by buds at the end of the shoots, and 
seldom flowers. Leaves divided. Ditches in Ireland and Scotland, 
Rare. P.— June, July. E. B. xxxv, 2489. 

U. MINOR. Smaller-hooded W. M. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Spur very short, obtuse. Upper lid of the Cor. as long as the 
palate. Palate nearly flat, the mouth open. Bladders on the leaves. 
Plant much smaller than either of the others. Leaves divided. In 
ditches and pools. Rare. P.~June, Jidy. E. B. iv, 254. 


Pt. II. 
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PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWEB IN JUNE. 


SALVIA. Sage or Clary. N. O. 61. Lahiatte. 

D. Cal. tiihular, rihhed, with 2 unequal lips. Cor. no 
spur, upper lip concave; lower lip broad, 3 lohed. Stamens 
with 2 spreading branches, one of which bears a one-celled 
anther. Seeds 4, in the bottom of the calyx. Stems square. 
Aromatic or bitter plants. 

S. VERBENACA, Wild Sage or Clary. FI. purple. 

B. Bracteas a.<i long as the cahjx. Tube of the Cor. as long as the 
calyx; much more contracted than the calyx. Flowers much smaller 
than S. Pratensis. Leaves serrated, sinnated, smoothish. Stem about 
a foot high, more or less decumbent. Meadows and waste ground. 
Not uncommon in chalky and gravelly soil. 

P. — Jtme, Jidy. E. B. iii, 154. 

CTRCiEA. Enchanter’s Night-shade. N. 0. 27. 
Onagraricc. 

L). Petals 2, inversely heart-shaped, equal. Calyx one 
leaf, loith 2 deflected segments. Capsule inversely heart- 
shaped, 2 cells. 

C. LUTETIAN A. Common E. N. FI. white, tinged with red. 

B. Leaves ovate, slightly toothed, opaque and downy. Stem erect. 

Root tenaciously creeping, difficult to extirpate. Clusters one or more 
of small scentless flowers. Woods, shady places, &c. Common. 

P. — June, July. E, B. xv, 1056. 

LEMNA. Duckweed. N. 0. 85. Pistiacece. 

D. Cor. none. Cal. one leaf, tnembranous. Stamens 
longer than the calyx. Capsule one celled, globose. An 
aquatie genus. 

L. TRISULCA. Ivy-leaved B. FI. white, anthers yellow. 

* Fronds stalked, elliptic-lanceolate, proliferous laterally, so as to 
become repeatedly compound, spreading at right angles. Seed very 
hard. Floating in ditches and pools. Very common. 

A.—June. E. B. xiii, 926. 

L. MINOR. Lesser B. FI. white, anthers yellow. 

B. Fronds obovate, flattish above and beneath. 2 or 3 lines long, 
floating in broad dense masses; somewhat proliferous. Ponds and 
ditches. Very common. A.—June, July. E. B. xvi, 1095. 

L. GIBBA. Gibbous B. FI. scarcely visible. 

Fronds obovate, slightly convex above, hemispherical beneath. 
Roots solitary, extremely convex, vascular, and coarsely reticulated at 
the under side. Ponds and ditches. Not common. 

A.~June, July. E B. xviii, 1233. 

L. POLYRHIZA. Greater B. FI. not known in England. 

Fronds broadly egg-shaped, convex beneath. Roots clustered. 
Much larger than either of the last. Ditches and pools. Very common. 

A. — June. E. B. xxxv, 2458. 

TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

VALERIANA. Valerian. N. 0. 44. ValerianecB. 

D. (From Fedia.) Seed one, crowned with manij feathery 
rays, gradually unrolled. Cal. a slight border, subsequently 
expanding into a crown for the seed. Cor. one petal, 5 cleft, 
with a protuberance or spur on one side, containing honey! 
Herbs with aromatic or fetid roots. 


* Frond , a leaf bearing the fructification. 


V. RUBRA. Red V. FI. rose colour. 

D. Flowers with one stamen, and a long spur. Leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, nearly entire. Lower leaves somewhat stalked, upper 
sessile. From one to two feet high. Flowers in numerous corymbose 
heads, on forked unilateral spikes. On old walls and among rubbish 
Not truly indigenous. p,—June—Sept. E. B. xx, 1531. ’ 

V. OFFICINALIS. Great Wild V. FI. rose colour or white. 

D. Cor. bulging at the base. Leaves all pinnate. Leaflets lance- 
sliaped, nearly uniform. About 4 feet high. Root tuberous, foetid 
Cats are very fond of these roots, and their scent attracts rats. Bitches' 
sides of rivers and moist woods, &c. Common. ’ 

P.~June. E. B. x, 698. 

V. DIOICA. Small Marsh V. FI. pale rose colour. 

D. Flowers dioecious, with 3 stamens. Cor. bulging at the base. 
Boot leaves ovate. Stem leaves pinnatifd. Stem 6 or 8 inches hio-h! 
Marshy meadows. Frequent in England, rare in Scotland. 

P.—June. E. B. ix, 628. 

FEDIA MIXTA. } .r . 

F. ERIOCARPA J Varieties of F. Jjentata. 

IRIS. Iris. N. 0. 95. Iridece. 

Cal. au inferior sheath of 2 leafy valves. Cor. 6 segments, 
3 outer ones larger, 3 inner erect, smaller. Filaments lying 
on the larger segments. Tuberous or bulbous roots. 

I. PSEUDACORUS. Yellow-water I. FI. yellow, large seg¬ 
ments streaked with purple. 

Flowers 3 together on the top of the stem. Watery places, meadows 
&c. Common. P.—June, July. E. B. ix, 578. ’ 

{The Bushes and Grasses are omitted.) 

TRIANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 
POLYCARPON. All-seed. N. 0. 34. Paronychiece. 

Cal. inferior, of 6 leaves. Petals 6, shorter than the 
calyx. Filameiits sometimes 5, half the length of the calyx. 
Capsule egg-shaped, one-celled, three-valved. Beeds nu¬ 
merous. 

P. TETRAPHYLLUM. Four-leaved A. S. FI. greenish 
white. 

D. Leaves stalked, in fours, one pair crossing the other. Stem 
much branched, lying flat on the ground. Panicles terminal, re¬ 
peatedly forked. Guernsey and Jersey. The sea-shore. Rare. 

A. — June, July. E. B. xv, 1031. 

TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

SCABIOSA. Scabious. N. 0. 45. Bipsacece. 

D. Involucre many leaved (From Dipsacus.) Cal. outer 
mostly membranous, plaited; itmer with about 5 bristles. 
Cor. monopetalous, in 4 or 5 segments. Seed naked, sohtary, 
crowned by the calyx. Common receptacle convex, either 
chaffy, bristly, or naked. 

S. SUCCISA. Devil’s-bit S. FI. purplish blue. 

D. Cor. in 4 equal segments. FI. not radiant. Root leaves 
numerous, obovate, entire. Stem leaves variously toothed, or serrated; 
the uppermost lanceolate, entire. Root fleshy, abrupt at the lower end, 
as if bitten off. Meadows and pastures. Common. 

P. — June, July. E. B. xiii, 878. 

S. COLUMBARIA. Small S. FI. purplish blue. 

D. Cor. in 5 unequal segments, flowers radiating. Root leaves 
egg-shaped, notched ; the rest pinnatifid, linear. Root woody, bristly 
at the crown. Stem about a foot high. Dry pastures. Frequent in 
England; rare in Scotland. P.—June, Jidy. E. B. xix, 1311. 
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SHEEARDIA. Field Madder. N. 0. 43. RuUacim. 

D Cal. of one leaf 6 toothed superior yery small. 
Cor. one petal, funnel-shaped. Segments 4. Seeds 2, 
roundish, rough, crowned with the calyx. 

S ARVENSIS. Little E. or Sptjbwort. FI Idaac Hue. 

All the leaves in whorls, 6 in each. Flowers terminal, in a sessile 
nmbel Stems numerous, -dually ‘iecumbent spreadmg. 
fallow fields. Common. A.-June, July. E.B. xm,Sdl. 

ASPERULA. Woodruff. N. 0. 43. RiihiacecB. 

Cor. funnel-shaped, 4 segments. Cal. no distinct margin. 

A CYNANCHICA. Squinancy Wort. FI. white. 

D fFrom A. Odorata.) Leaves Aina whorl, linear, the upper ones 
very unequal. Flower 4 cleft in terminal panicles. Dry banks, 
chiefly in chalky soils. e.B. i,SS. 

GALIUM. Bed-straw. N. 0. 43. RiiUacem. 

Cor. wheel-shaped, 4 cleft. Cal. no distinct margin 
Fruit dry. 

Frmt smooth. 

G. PALUSTRE. White Water B. S. FI. white. 

Leaves from 4 to 6 in a whorl, unequal in size, obovate, obtuse. 
Stem weak, branched, from 2 to 4 feet high. Flowers in terminal 
panicles. Borders of pools, &c. Common. _ 

^ P.—June. E. B. xxxi, 2206. 


G. SAXATILE. Smooth Heath B. S. FI. white. 

Leaves 6 in a whorl, obovate, obtuse, with a small point. Stem 
much branched, prostrate, square, smooth. Flowers in terminal and 
lateral panicles. In dry heathy places, amongst stones, &c. Common. 

P.— June, Jidy. E. B, xii, 815. 

G. ERECTUM. Upright B. S, FI. white. 

Leaves about 8 in a whorl, lanceolate, bristle-pointed, the edges 
with minute prickles, all pointing forward. Stem rather erect, swelled 
at the joints, four-cornered, branched. Flowers in dense, terminal, 
compound panicles. Hedges and pastures. Rare. Norfolk, Sussex, 
and Cambridge. P.—June, July. E. B. xxix, 2067. 

G, PARISIENSE. Wall B. S. FI. pale greenish yellow. 

Leaves about 6 in a whorl; lanceolate, pointed, fringed with prickles. 
Stems straggling, rough. Flower-stalks cloven. Walls and dry sandy 
ground in the South. A. — June, July. E. B. vi, 384. 

G. VERUM. Common Yellow B. S. FI. greenish yellow. 

Leaves 8 in a whorl; linear, channelled, entire, rough. Stems about 
a foot high, decumbent at the base, hard, much branched. Flowers 
very numerous, in dense panicles. In pastures, abundant. 

P.—June, July. E. B. x, 660. 

G. SPURIUM. Smooth-fruited Corn B. S. FI. greenish 
white. 

Leaves about 8 in a whorl, lanceolate, with reflexed prickles at the 
edges, like those on the stem. Stems weak, spreading. Flowers in 
axillar cymes. Corn-fields about Forfar. 

A. — June, July. E. B. xxvi, 1871. 

Fruit covered with bristles. 

G. BOREALE. Cross-leaved B. S. FI. white. 

Leaves 4 in a whorl, ovate lanceolate, 3 ribbed, smooth, with rough 
edges. Stem erect. Flowers in numerous branched panicles. Shady 
places by lakes and rivers in the North, and in Scotland and Ireland. 
Frequent. P.—June, July. E. B. ii, 105. 

RUBIA. Madder. N. 0. 43. Ruhiacem. 

Cal. very small, 4 toothed, superior. Cor. one petal, bell¬ 
shaped, 4 or 5 divisions, without a tube. Berry of 2 smooth 
lobes. 


R. PEREGRINA. Wild M. FI. yellowish green. Berry black. 

Cor. 5 cleft. Leaves 4 to 6 in a whorl, dark, evergreen, shining 

and smooth on the upper side; the edges of leaves and stem rough with 
hooked prickles. Flowers in compound panicles. In thickets, and 
on sandy ground in the south-west of England. 

P. — June, July. E. B. xii. 851. 

PLANTAGO. Plantain. N. 0. 66. Plantaginem. 

D. Stamens very long. Cal. 4 cleft. Cor. one petal, 
tubular, limb 4 cleft, reflected. Cap. bursting all round, 
2 celled. FI. in dense, cylindrical spikes. 

P. MAJOR. Greater?. FI. whitish. Anthers red. 

D. Leaves egg-shaped on longish stalks. Flower stalks round. 
Seeds numerous. The seeds are eaten by birds. Meadows, &c. 
Common. P. — June, July. E. B. xxii, 1558. 

P. MEDIA. Hoary P. FI. silvery. Stamens pink. Anthers 
white. 

D. Leaves egg-shaped, on very short stalks. Flower stalks round. 
Seed solitary. Spike shorter and thicker than P. Major. Leaves all 
pressed to the ground. This plant disfigures grass-plots, and is best 
killed by a drop of vitriolic acid on the crown of the root. Pastures. 
Most common on chalky and gravelly soils. Very common. 

P. — June, July. E. B. xxii, 1559. 

P. MARITIMA. Sea P. 

D. Leaves linear, channelled, nearly entire. Flower-stalks round, 
longer than the leaves. Leaves woolly at the base. Clefts of rocks, 
dry pastures, and on the sea-shore; and in Wales and Scotland. 
Common. P. — June, July. E. B. iii, 175. 

P. CORONOPUS. Bucks’-hobn P. Star of the Earth. 

D. Leaves in many pinnate linear segments. Flower-stalks round. 
Spikes numerous. On sandy or gravelly ground, and near the sea. 
Frequent. A. — June, July, Aug. E. B. xiii, 892. 

CENTUNCULUS. Chaff-weed. N. 0. 64. Primu- 
lacece. 

Cal. 4 segments. Cor. tubular, shorter than the calyx, 
limb 4 cleft (sometimes 5 cleft), withering. Cap. of one 
cell, many seeded, bursting all round. 

C. MINIMUS. Small C. or Bastard Pimpernel. FI. pale 
rose colour. 

Flowers sessile, without glands at the base. Very diminutive plant. 
Leaves alternate, ovate, smooth, sessile. Moist sandy ground. Rare. 

A. — June. E. B. viii, 531. 

SANGUISORBIA. Burnet. N. O. 26. Rosacem. 

Cal. superior, in 4 coloured segments. Cor. none. Ger- 
men with 2 or 4 bracteas at the base. 

S. OFFICINALIS. Great B. FI. deep purple. 

Leaves of 4 or 5 pair of stalked serrated leaflets, with or without 
small sessile intermediate ones. Spike of flowers dense, about an inch 
long. Bracteas green, fringed, 4 under each flower. The plant is 
astringent. Meadows and pastures on a calcareous soil, chiefly in the 
North. Common. P. — June, July. E. B. xix, 1312. 

CORNUS. Cornel. N. 0. 40. Cortiees. 

Cal. 4 teeth. Cor. 4 equal petals. Drupe with a nut, 
oblong, of 2 cells, a kernel in each. Fruit, if red, eatable; 
if white or dark, nauseous or inspid. 

C. SANGUINEA. Wild C. or Dogwood. FI. green-rohite. 
Fruit dark purple. 

D. Woody. Cymes of flowers without involucres. Leaves egg- 

shaped, smooth, turning’red in Autumn. Hedges and thickets. Com¬ 
mon. Tree. — June. FJ. B. iv, 249. 
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C. SUECICA. Dwarf C. FI. dark purple. Ft'uit red. 

D. Herbaceous. Flowers in umbels, surrounded by a ^ leaved 
involucre. About 6 inches high. Alpine pastures. Frequent. 

P.— June, July, E. B. v, 310. 

TETEANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 
POTAMOGETON. Pond-weed. N. 0. 86. Naiades. 

Cal. none. Cor. petals 4. Seeds 4, naked. Aquatic 
plants of a highly vascular texture. 

P. NATANS. Broad-leaved P. FI. green, yellow anthers. 

Upper leaves oblong ovate, stalked, floating, coriaceous; lower ones 
linear, membranous, sessile. Roots creeping. Spikes simple, raised 
above the water. In pools, &c. Common. 

P. — June, Aug. E. B. xxvi, 1822. 

P. IIETEROPflYLLUS. Various-leaved P. 

Upper leaves elliptical, stalked, floating, slightly coriaceous; lower 
ones lanceolate, membranous, sessile. Flower stalks swelling upward. 
Root a small tuber. Plant smaller than the last, floating leaves 
thinner ; the submersed ones very numerous, tapering at each end, not 
linear. Spikes dense. Pools, &c. Common. 

P. — June, July, Aug. E. B. xviii, 1285. 

P. DENSUS. Close-leaved P. FI. green. 

D. Spike of 4 flowers. All the leaves unden' water ; ovate, pointed, 
crowded. Stem forked. FI. stalks solitary, from the forks of the 
stem. Pools, &c. Common. P.—June — Aug. E. B. vi, 397. 

P. LUCENS. Shining P. FI. green. 

D. Plant entirely under water, except the flowers. Spike dense, 
many flowered. Leaves elliptic, lance-shaped, pointed, membranous, 
stalked, ^ or 1 ribs, and a strong net-work of transverse veins. FI. 
stalks swell towards the top. Pools, &c. Common. 

P. — June, July. E. B. vi, 376. 

P. CRISPUS. Curled P. FI. yellowish green. 

D. Leaves serrated, waved, alternate, lanceolate. Upper ones 
opposite. Whole plant under water. FI. in short loose spikes. Pools, 
&c. Common. P.-—June, July. E. B. xv, 1012. 

P. COMPRESSUS. Flat-stalked P. 

Variety of P. Pusillus. Small P. with broader leaves, and inter¬ 
rupted spike. P.—June, July. E. B. vi, 418. 

PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

D. 1, FI. Monopelatous, with 2 or 4 naked seeds. 
MVOSOTIS. Scorpion Grass. N. 0. 57. Boragmece. 

Cor. salver-shaped, lobes obtuse. Mouth half closed with 
short rounded valves. Cal. 5 cleft. Nuts smooth. 

M. PALUSTRIS. Great Water S. Forget-me-not. FI. 
blue, mouth yellotv. 

D. Clusters leafless. Leaves and calyx rough with close pressed 
bristles. Cal. funnel-shaped, with short, broad, spreading teeth. 
JAmb of Cor. longer than the tube. Root creeping. Stems from 6 to 
18 inches high. Sides of rivers, &c. Common. 

P.—June, July. E. B. xxviii, 1973. 

M. SYLVATICA. Upright Wood S. FI. blue. 

D. Clusters with a leaf at the base. Cal. with hooked bnstles: 
deeply 5 cleft. Cor. limb flat, longer than the tube. Root-leaves on 
short dilated stalks. There is but little distinction between this and 
M. Arvensis, but it is a larger plant. Dry, shady places. Common. 

P. — June, July. E. B. 2630. 

M. ARVENSIS. Field S. FI. blue. 

D. Clusters stalked, with one remote axillary flower. Cal. with 
hooked bristles, only half 5 cleft. Cor. limb concave, the leriqth of 
the tube. Cultivated ground. Common. 

A.—June, Aug. E. B. xxxvi, 2558. 


ANCHUSA. Alkanet. N. 0. 57. Boragince. 

Cor. closed with valves, funnel-shaped, tube straight, tumid 
below. Cal. 5 cleft. 

A. OFFICINALIS. Common A. FI. deep purple. 

D. Leaves lance-shaped. Spikes crowded, unilateral. Stems 1 to 
2 feet high, rough and hispid. Waste ground. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. x, 662. 

CYNOGLOSSUM. Hound’s-tongqe. N. 0. 57. Bora- 
ginece. 

Cor. half closed with valves, funnel-shaped. D. (From 
Myosotis.) Seeds home hy a central column. Cal. 5 cleft 

C. SYLVATICUM, Green-leaved H. FI. dull blue. 

D. Leaves lance-shaped, upper ones embracing the stem. Distinct 
from C. Officinalis, in its bright, shining green, and want of downy 
softness ; besides having scarcely any scent. The leaves smooth on the 
upper side, except from the prominence of callous warts on the under 
surface. Shady lanes. Rare. Worcestershire, &c. 

B.—June. E. B. xxiii, 1643. 

SYMPHYTUM. Comfrey. N. 0. 57. Boraginece. 

Cor. bell-shaped; mouth closed with fringed valves. Tube 
short. 

S. TUBEROSUM. Tuberous C. FI. yellowish white. 

D. (From 5. Officinale.) Root white externally. Leaves more 
ovate, rather harsher; the stem scarcely winged; flowers fewer. 
Shady places, banks of rivers, &c. in the North, Comihon in Scotland' 
rare in Englond. P.—June, July. E. B. xxi, 1502. ’ 

BORAGO. Borage. N. O. 57. Boraginece. 

Cor. wheel-shaped, mouth closed with awl-shaped or notched 
valves. 

B. OFFICINALIS. Common B. FI. bright blue. 

D. Mouth of Cor. with a double row of valves; the innermost 
bearing the stamens. Whole plant covered with very pungent bristles. 
Flowers large, numerous, in terminal bunches. Waste ground. 

B.—June, July. E. B. i, 36. 

ASPERUGO. Madwort. N. O. 57. Boragmece. 

Cal. one leaf 5 cleft, when in fruit enlarged, forming 2 
erect lobes. Cor. one petal, funnel-shaped. Mouth nearly 
closed, with 5 rounded, horizontal valves. Seeds 4, attached 
to a central column in pairs. 

A. PROCUMBENS. German Madwort. FI. blue. 

D. Stems prostrate, square, leafy, their angles prickly. Leaves 
generally in threes, elliptical, dark green, bristly. Flowers small. 
In waste ground, near Durham, East Lothian, &c. Rare. 

A. — June, July. E. B. x, 661. 

LYCOPSIS, Bugloss. N. O. 57. Boraginece. 

Cal. 5 cleft. Cor. funnel-shaped, with a curved tube, the 
mouth closed with convex, hairy valves. Seeds 4, egg-shaped, 
with a bordered scar, attached to the base of the enlarged 
swelling calyx. 

L. ARVENSIS. Small B. FI. bright blue. 

Whole plant very bristly and rough. Leaves lanceolate, waved. 
Limb of corolla slightly unequal. Stalks of flowers and fruit erect. 
Corn-fields, &c. Common. A.—June, July. E. B. xiv, 938. 

ECHIUM. Viper’s Bugloss. N. 0. 57. Boraginece. 

D. Mouth of Cor. naked and open. Cal. 5 cleft. Cor. 
bell-shaped ; tube very short, limb gradually widening up¬ 
wards. 5 segments, 2 uppermost longest. Seeds 4, wrin¬ 
kled. 
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E. VULGARE; Common V. B. FI blue purple, sometimes 

Stem bristly and warty. Stem-leaves lanceolate, bristly, sinde- 
ribS Spikes lateral, deflexed, hairy. .Flowers large, m crowded, 

PRIMULA. Pkimeose. N. 0. 64. PrimulacecB. 

Cal. one leaf, tubular, with 5 angles and 5 teeth. Cor. 
one petal, salver-shaped; limb in 5 segments. 

P. FARINOSA. Bird’s-eye P. FI. lilaac. {See PI. I., Pt. II.) 
D Limb of Cor. flat. Stigma undivided. Leaves powdery beneath. 
Larger than P. Scotica. North of England and Scotland. Wet 
pastures. Rare. P.~June, July. F. B. i, 6. 

P. SCOTICA. Scottish P. FI. deep lilaac. 

Limb of Cor. flat. Stigma 5 clefl. Leaves powdery on both sides. 
Smaller than the last. East coast of the North of Scotland and the 
Orkney Isles. P.—June, July. E. B. 2608. 

MENYANTHES. Bog-bean. N. 0. 54. GentianecB. 
Cal. 5 segments. Cor. 5 recurved segments, covered above 
with fine thread-like fibres. 


M. TRIFOLIATA. Marsh Trefoil or B. FI. flesh colour. 
Leaves ternate, on round footstalks. Flowers in a compound raceme. 
Very beautiful. In marshy places, pools, &c. Abundant. 

P.— June, July. E. B. vii, 495. 

HOTTONIA. Eeather-fotl. N. 0. 64. PrimulacecB. 
Cal. 5 segments. Cor. salver-shaped, tube open, limb in 
5 segments. Aquatic plants. 

H. PALUSTRIS. Water Violet. FI. lilaac or pink. 

Flowers the shape of the primrose, in numerous whorls. Foliage 
under water, flowers alone rising above. Leaves deeply pinnatifid, 
with linear segments. In ponds, &c. Rare. 

P.— June. E. B. vi, 364. 


LYSIMACHIA. Loose-strife. N. 0. 64. Primulacece. 
Cal. inferior, in 5 segments. Cor. wheel-shaped,'without 
a tube. Cajfw. one celled, 10 valved. 


L. NUMMULARIA. Creeping L., Money-wort, or Herb- 
twopence. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Flowers solitary. Stem prostrate. (From L. Nemorum.) Leaves 
somewhat heart-shaped. Stamens clothed with glandular hairs. 
Flowers much larger than L. Nemorum. Wet meadows and borders 
of rivulets. Common. P.—June, July. E. B. viii, 528. 

ANAGALLIS. Pimpernel. N. 0. 64. Primulacece. 

Cal. 5 segments. Cor. wheel-shaped, without a tube, the 
limb in 5 segments. Stamens hairy. Caj^s. one celled 
bursting all round. ’ 


A. ARVENSIS. Common Scarlet P., or Poor Man’s 

sou^r S'"™ procumbent, 

cZZn ^ ^ approach of rain. Fields and gardens. 

A- June, Aug. E. B. viiq 529. 


Bindweed. N. 0. 56. Convol- 


CONVOLVULUS. 

vulacece. 

C.SEPIUM. Great B. FI. white, rarely rose colour. 


C. ARVENSIS. Small B. FI. white and pink, with pale or 
yellowish plaits. 

D. Bracteas minute, remote from the floiver. Leaves arrow-shaped, 
acute at each end. Stems prostrate or twining. FI. fragrant, smdler 
than C. Sepium. Fields, &c. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. v, 312. 

C. SOLDANELLA. Sea B. FI. light purplish pink, with pale 
yellow plaits. 

D. Leaves kidney-shaped, somewhat angular. Stems procumbent. 
Flowers as large as those of C. Sepium. They expand in the sunshine 
only. ■ On the sandy sea-shore. Common. 

P.— Jicne, July. E. B. v, 314. 

POLEMONIUM. Greek Valerian. N. O. 55. Pole- 
moniacece. 

Cor. 5 cleft; tube closed by 5 valves. Stamens between 
the valves, opposite the segments. Caps. 3 cells. 

P. CCERULEUM. Greek V. Jacob’s Ladder. FI. blue. 

Leaves pinnate, flowers erect. Stem from one to two feet high, 
leafy, panicled at the top. In bushy places in the North, and in the 
South of Scotland. Rare. P.— June. P. P. i, 14. 

PHYTEUMA. Rampion. N. 0. 47. Companulacece. 

Cal. superior, deeply divided in 5 segments. Cor. wheel¬ 
shaped, tube very short, 5 long, linear, recurved segments. 
Caps. 2 or 3 celled, opening at the side. Floieers in dense 
hracteated heads or spikes. 

P. SPICATUM. Spiked R. FI. greenish white. 

D. Flowers in an oblong cylindrical spike. Root leaves oblong, 
heart-shaped at the base, stalked, somewhat doubly serrate. Upper 
leaves and bracteas, narrow, lanceolate, short, sessile. Discovered in 
Sussex, in 1825. Fonnerly cultivated and the root eaten as a salad or 
boiled. Woods, thickets, &c. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. 2598. 

JASIONE. Sheep’s-bit. N. 0. 47. Campanulacece. 

Cal. superior, in 5 deep segments. Cor. -^heel-shaped in 
5 equal segments. Cap. 2 celled, opening at the top. Flowers 
collected into a head, within a many-leaved involucre. 

J. MONTANA. Annual Sheep’s-bit, or Sheep’s Scabious. 
FI. purplish blue. 

Leaves sessile, oblong, rough. Stem about 8 inches high, generally 
branched. Flowers in round terminal heads. Dry pastures. Frequent. 

A.—June, July. E. B. xiii, 882. 

VIOLA. Violet. N. O. 9. Violariece. 

Cor. irregular, spurred. 

V. TRICOLOR. Pansy. Heart’s-ease. FI. varying in size 
and colour, cream colour, purple, white, yellow. 

D. Stem angular, branched, spreading. Leaves oblong, deeply 
crenate. Stipules lyre-shaped, pinnatifid. In loose soil. Common. 

A. — June—through the Summer and Autumn. E. B. xviii, 1287. 

V. LUTEA. Yellow P. 

Probably only a variety of V. Tricolor. 

ATROPA. Deadly Nightshade. N. 0. 58. Solanece. 

Cal. 5 cleft. Cor. bell-shaped, tube very short; limb 
longer than the calyx, in 5 segments Berry globular, seated 
in the calyx. Plant of a narcotic and dangerous quality. 

A. BELLADONNA. Common Dwale. Deadly N. FI. dull 
purple. Berry shining black. 

Stems leafy, about 3 feet high. Leaves lateral, mostly 2 together 
of unequal size, ovate, entire, smooth. Flower solitary, drooping. 
Whole plant fetid when bruised. Berry sweetish taste. Deadly poison, 
producing stupor. Waste ground. Rare. 

P.—June. E. B. ix, .592. 
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SOLANUM, Nightshade. N. O. 58. SolanefB. 

Cor. wheel-shaped. Tube very short; limb longer than 
the calyx. Cal, 5 to 10 cleft, plaited, reflexed, in 5 equal 
segments. Berry roundish or ovate, with a terminal scar; 
2 or more cells. 


H. VULGARIS. Common W., or Marsh Pennywort. Fl . 
white, reddish tinge. 

Steins slender, smooth, creeping, with clusters of round, shield¬ 
shaped, smooth leaves, cleft at the base. FI. stalks axillar, bearino' a 
simple umbel, with small flowers. Boggy places, and edges of lalTes 
rivulets, &c. Common, P. — June, July. E. B, xi, 751 . ’ 


S. DULCAMARA. Bitter-sweet. Woody N. FI. purple. 
Berry scarlet, oval. 

3). Upper leaves halbert-shaped, lower ones ovate or heart-shaped. 
Stem shrubby, twining, thornless, branched. Berries poisonous. 
Thickets and hedges. Common. P. — June, July. E. B. viii, 365. 

S. NIGRUM. Common or Garden N. FI. white. Berry 
black, globular. 

D. Leaves egg-shaped, toothed, or wavy. Stem herbaceous, with 
numerous winged, leafy branches. Umbels of flowers lateral, drooping, 
with a musky scent. Plant fetid and narcotic and poisonous, but may 
be used medicinally. Common in waste and cultivated ground. 

A. or P. — June — Sept. E. B. viii, 566. 

EBYTHREA. Centaury. N. 0. 54. Gentianece. 

Cal., 5 cleft. Cor. funnel-shaped, withering, with a short 
limb. Anthers finally spirally twisted. Caps, oblong, im¬ 
perfectly 2 celled, 2 valved. 

E. LITTORALIS. Dware-tufted C. FI. pink. 

D. Stem simple, straight. Leaves linear, or inversely egg-shaped, 
obscurely 3 ribbed. Flowers densely corymbose, nearly sessile. Cal. 
as long as the tube, its segments united at the base. On sandy sea¬ 
shores. Common. A. — June, July. E. B. xxxiii, 2305. 

FI. monopetalous, superior. 

LONIOERA. Honeysuckle. N. 0. 42. Caprifoliacece. 

Cor. irregular. 

L. PERICLYMENUM. Common H., or Woodbine. FI. yel¬ 
lowish or white, with red streaks. Berry red. 

D. Leaves all distinct, not perfoliate. Flowers in terminal heads. 
Well-known twining shrub, as well as L. Caprifolium, a general 
favorite from its fragrant flowers. 

Shrub. — June, July. E. B. xii, 800. 


GLAUX. Sea Milkwort. N. O. 64. Frimulacece. 
Cal. inferior, coloured, bell-shaped, in 5 deep recurved 
segments. Caps, globose, pointed, of 1 cell and 5 valves. 
Seeds 5, attached to a very large, globular receptacle. 

G. MARITIMA, Common S. Black Saltwort, FI. flesh- 
colour. 

Stems 2 to 4 or 5 inches long, stout, branched, often procumbent. 
Leaves opposite, glabrous, fleshy. Flowers sessile. Sea-shore, and 
muddy salt marshes. Common. P. — June, July. E. B. i, 13. 


PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 
Umbelliferous Plants. N, 0. 38, Uumbelliferce. 


1. Umbels simple or imperfectly compound. 


The Fruit. 



HYDROCOTYLE. White-rot. 

Fruit of 2 flat nearly orbicular lobes or car¬ 
pels, each with 5, more or less distinct, filiform 
ribs. Cal. teeth obsolete. Pet. ovate. Leaves 
orbicular, peltate. 


2. Umbels compound or perfect. 
CAUCALIS. Bur Parsley. 

Fruit clothed with prickles, or with 
a prickly involucre {not beaked), 
slightly laterally compressed. Carpels 
with the 5 ribs (2 in the inner face), 
bristly, the interstices with hooked 
prickles. Petals radiant; those of the 
ray deeply bifid. Involucres many 
leaved. 

C. DAUCOIDES. Small B. FI. white or reddish. 

D. No general involucre. Partial umbels of few flowers; their in¬ 

volucres of about 3 small leaves. Umbels of few rays. Leaves bi- 
tripinnatifid, segments short. Stem 2 feet high, deeply furrowed. 
Corn-fields. Not common. A. — June. E. B. iii, 197. 


SOANDIX. Shepherd’s Needle. 

Fruit not prickly, laterally compressed, with 
a very long beak. Carpels with 5 obtuse ribs. 
Cal. teeth obsolete. Pet. obovate, with an in¬ 
flected point. Partial involucre of 5 to 7 
leaves. 


S. PECTEN. Venus’ Comb, or Shepherd’s 
Needle. FI. white. 

D. Fruit of singular appearance and very large. 

Stem 4 inches to a foot high, roughish. Leaves triply pinnate. Umbels 
of very few rays. Partial involucres pinnatifid, or bi-pinnatifid. Corn¬ 
fields. Common. A. — June, Sept. E. B. xx, 1397. 


CH.EROPHYLLUM. Chervil. 

Fruit not prickly, laterally compressed, with a 
short beak. Carpels 5 obtuse ribs on the inner 
face. Cal. obsolete. Pet. obcordate, an inflected 
point. 

C. TEMULENTUM. Rough Ch. FI. white. 

{Myrrhis A.') Fruit nearly smooth, with obtuse ribs. Stem rough, 
spreading below each joint, partial involucres reflexed. Leaves doubly 
pinnate. Stem from 2 to 3 feet high, solid, spotted with purple. 
Umbels at first drooping. Hedges and copses. Common, 

B. — June, July. E. B. xxii, 1521. 

C. AUREUM. Tawny -seeded C. FI. cream colour. 

{Myn'his A.) Hairy ; fruit with obtuse coloured ribs. Stem 3 or 
more feet high, branched, sliglitly swelling below the joints. Leaves 
tri-pinnate. Leaflets peculiarly attenuated on the upper leaves {the 
lower more obtuse) which distinguishes it from any other British species. 
Aromatic. Borders of fields. Scotland. P. — June. E. B. xxx, 2103. 
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C. AROMATACUM. Bboad-leaved C. FI white. j 

Fruit obtuse ribs. {Myrrhis A.) Leaves sub-ternate, bi-pmnate. 
Leaflets, ovate oblong, undivided, large, 2 or 3 feet high. In this as 
well as C. Aureum, there is sometimes a small general involucre. 
Koa^ide, aeax Gathrie, leading Forfar to 


ANTHRISCUS. Beaked Paesley. 


D. Carpels without ribs. Fruit rough 
with bristles, a short beak. Cal. obsolete. 


A. CEREFOLIUM. Gabden B. P. FI. white. 

Umbels lateral, nearly sessile, of few rays, (^Chwrophyllum sativum) 
hairy. Partial involucres of about 3 unilateral, linear leaves. Stem 
slender, 1 to 2 feet high. Fruit large. Known as a salad and pot¬ 
herb, under the name of garden Chervil. Hedges and about gardens. 
Rare. A.—June. E. B. xviii, 1268. 

DAUOUS. Caeeot. \ J 

Fruit with a single row of long flat 
prickles, 5 ribs, the interstices very 1^1/ 

prominent. Pet. radiant, those of the 
ray deeply bifid. {Involucres often 
pinnaiifd.) / ^ 


D. CAROTA. Wild C. FI. the central one dark purple. 

Root tapering, yellow. Leaves bi-tripinnatifid, segments short, 
umbels of few rays, general involucre none, partial umbels of few 
flowers, their involucres of 3 small leaves. Corn-fields, on a chalky 
soil. Chiefly east and south-east of England. Common. 

B. — June, July. E. B. xvii, 1174. 

SIUM. Water-Paesnep. 

Fruit ovate or globose, crowned with the per- 
manent styles and withered calyx. Carpels with 
5 rather obtuse ribs, and many vittcB* in the(/|[/ 
interstices. Ga/. obsolete or small. Pi?/, obcor- ii ill lij// 
date, with an inflected point. Partial involucre 
of many leaves. I7^ 

The Fruit. 

S, LATIFOLIUM. Bboad-leaved W. P. FI. white. 

3 to 6 feet high, erect, deeply furrowed. Leaves pinnated, 
° serrated, distant, 5 to 9. Umbels 

terminal. Sides of rivers, &c. Npt common. Poisonous. 

P.~June, July. E. B. iii, 204. 

CONIUM. Hemlock. 

Fruit broadly ovate, not prichly or leaked, 

Carpels with 5 prominent waved or crenated ribs. \( ) j 

Cal. obsolete. Petals obcordate. Involucre of XMfW 
lew leaves; partial one of 3 leaves on one side. IT 


oily « f >''' -ft ^ 


C. MACULATUM. Common H. FI. white. 

^ D. Stem spotted with purple. Partial involucres, leaves on one 
side. Edges of the fruit waved. Smell fetid. Stem 2—4 feet high, 
much branched upwards. Leaves large, much divided. Waste places, 
or under walls, &c. Common. Poisonous. 

P. — June, July. E. B. xvii, 1191. 

CENANTHE. Water Bropwoet. 

Fruit not prickly or beaked, ovate, with corky or 
spongy carpels, crowned with the straight styles. 

Carpels with 5 blunt, convex ribs, and single vittse in 
interstices. Cal. teeth lanceolate. Pet. obcordate, 
with an inflected point, radiant. Partial involucre 
of many rays. Flowers of the circumference on long 
stalks, and sterile, the centre ones sessile, or nearly 
so, and fertile. 

The Fruit. 

CE. PEUCEDANIFOLIA. Sulphtjr-weed W. D. FI. ivhite 
or reddish. 

D. Leaflets all linear. General involucre none. Stem 3 feet high, 

erect, solid. Root of several elliptic-oblong fleshy knobs, crowded 
together at the base of the stem. General umbels of 3 to 7 stout rays; 
partial ones dense, many-flowered. The roots taste like the garden 
Parsnep, but are probably dangerous food. Fresh-water ditches and 
bogs. B.—June. E. B. v, 348. 

CE. PHELLANDRIUM. Fine-leaved W. D. FI. white. 

Leaves stalked, with innumerable fine, shining segments. Leaflets 
all uniform, with narrow w'edge-shaped, cut, divaricated segments. 
Fruit ovate, with 5 broad ribs, and narrow intermediate furrows. 
jRoo/spindle-shaped, thick, with many whorled fibres. Stem 2—3 
feet high, hollow, stout, furrowed, very bushy, half immersed in water. 
Rivers and ditches. Common. P.—June, July. E. B. x, 684. 

PEUCEDANUM, {Imperitoria.) Master- 
wort. Hog’s Fennel. 

Fruit flat, with a broad thin border. Car¬ 
pels with 3 slightly prominent ribs, 2 lateral 
ones obsolete, single vitt<B in the interstices. 

Pet. ovate or obcordate, with an inflef ted point. 

Partial involucre of many leaves. Fruit. 

P. OFFICINALE. Sea H. F., ob Sea Sulphub-weed. FI. 
yellow. 

D. Large umbels of yellow flowers. Leaflets long and extremely 
narrow. Plant 3 or 4 feet high. The whole plant, especially the 
root, has a strong sulphurous smeU; and the root yields a resinous 
substance, reckoned stimulant, but of dangerous internal use. Salt 
marshes. Very rare, P.—June, Sept. E. B. xxv, 1767. 

P. OSTRUTHIUM, Bboad-leaved H. F. ob Masteb-wobt. 
FI. white or flesh colour. 

(Lmpera^oria O.) Leaves twice ternate, undivided, or 3 lobed, 
rough-edged. Upper ones with a sheathing membranous dilation at 
the base. Lower leaves on long stalks. Leaflets 2 or 3 inches long, 
finely serrated. Fruit with a very broad margin. Universal involucre 
none. Umbel of about 40 general rays. Moist pastures in various 
parts of Scotland. The plant was formerly cultivated as a pot-herb. 
Bare. P.—June. E. B. xx, 1380. 

ANGELICA. Angelica. 

Fruit flat. Carpels with 3 elevated dorsal ribs, 
the lateral ones spreading into the broad wings of 
the fruit. Cal. obsolete. Pet. elliptical lanceo¬ 
late, entire and inflected at the point. 





The Fruit. 
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A. ARCHANGELICA. Garden A. FI. greenish white. 
Terminal leaflet lobed. Stem 4—6 feet high, and 1 to 2 inches in 
diameter, leafy, branched in the upper part, striated, polished, rather 

f laucous. Leaves 2 or 3 feet wide, ternate, then pinnate, very smooth. 

eaflets ovate-lanceolate, acute serrated. Umbels nearly globose. 
Root aromatic, fleshy. The candied stalks are used in confectionary. 

B. — June, Sept. E. B. xxxvi, 2561. 


OARUM. Caraway. 

Fruit not prickly or beaked; oblong. Carpels 
with 5 ribs, and single vittce in the interstices. Cah 
obsolete. Vet. obcordate, with an inflected point. 

The Fruit. 

C. CARUI. Common C. FI. white or pale flesh colour. 

Stem branched. Partial involucre none. General involucre, if 
present, of capillary leaves. Leaves stalked, doubly pinnate, in numer¬ 
ous linear segments. Umbels numerous, dense. It is cultivated for 
the sake of its carpels (seeds) which are wholesome and aromatic. 
Meadows, &c. Not common. B. — June. E. B. xxi, 1503. 

TORDYLIUM. Hartwort. 

Fruit not prickly or beaked, flat, with a broad 
thick crenated or waved accessory margin. Carpels (fm j| 
with indistinct ribs, 3 dorsal and 2 distant marginal KvW 
ones ; vitt(B 1 or 3 in the interstices. Pet. radiant. 

Fruit. 

T. MAXIMUM. Great H. FI. reddish. 

Leaves pinnate, a darker green than the stem, both covered with 
fine bristly hairs. Leaflets lanceolate, serrated and notched. Flowers 
somewhat radiant, the outermost petal of 2 equal lobes. Waste ground 
about London and Oxford. Rare. 

A. — June, July. E. B. xvii, 1173. 

PENTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

SAMBUCUS. Elder. N. 0. 42. Caprifoliacece. 

Cal. 5 cleft, superior. Cor. neai’ly wheel-shaped, 5 lobed. 
Berry 3 or 4 seeded. 

S. EBULUS. Dwarf E. FI. purplish. Berry black. 

D. Cymes with 3 principal branches. Stipules leaf-like. Stem 
herbaceous. Leaves pinnate, leaflets serrate. Stem about 3 feet high. 
Berry not eatable. Woods and hedges. Frequent, Common. 

P. — June. E. B. vii, 475. 

S. NIGRA. Common E. FI. cream-colour. Berry nurnlish 
black. e F F 

D. Cymes with 5 principal branches. Stipules obsolete. Stem 
woody. A small tree, with smooth branches, filled with light spongy 
pith. The berries are made into wine and preserves. Woods, &c. 
Common. Tree, — June. E. B, vii, 476. 

VIBURNUM. Guelder-Rose. N, O. 42 . Capri- 
foliacece. 

Cal. superior, minute, one leaf, 5 segments. Cor. funnel- 
shaped, 5 obtuse, rather unequal lobes. Berry roundish, 
one cell. 

V. OPULUS. Common G. Water Elder. FI. lohite. Ben'v 
red. ^ 

D. Leaves lobed, serrate. Cymes of flowers large. Several of the 
marginal flowers without stamens or pistils. A small tree. Woods and 
wet hedges. Common. June. E. B. v, S82. 



STAPHYLEA. Bladder Nut. N. 0. 23. Celastrinem. 

Cal. inferior, in 5 deep coloured segments, as large as the 
corolla. Pet. 5, similar to the calyx. Nectary cup-shaped 
central. Caps. 2 or 3, inflated, bladdery, open at the top! 
Seeds 2 in each capsule, hard. 

S. PINNATA. Common B. FI. pale greenish yellow. 

Leaves pinnate, serrated. Clusters of pendulous, inodorous flowers 
terminate the branches. Shrub, throwing up suckers. Seed vessels 
{Capsules') inflated, light green, large. Hedges and thickets. Rare. 

Shrub.—June. E. B. xxii, 1560. 

PENTANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

STATICE. Thrift. N. 0. 65. Plumhaginece. 

Cal. one leaf, funnel-shaped, plaited, membranous, un¬ 
divided. Cor. 6 petals. Stamens inserted on the claws of 
the petals. Caps, oblong, membranous, 1 cell, 1 valve, 5 
points, clothed with the permanent calyx, and surmounted 
by its filmy border. Flowers in loose panicles, on one side 
of the branches in long rows; or in round heads. 

S. PLANTAGINEA. Plantain-leaved T. FI. purple. 

D. JFlowers in a head. (From S. Armeria) {Armeria.) Broader 
leaves. Long teeth to the calyx. Stalks simple. Leaves between 
linear and lance-shaped. Jersey; discovered in 1833. Rare. 

P. — June, July. 

LINUM. Flax. N. 0. 15. Lmce. 

Cal. 5 leaves, smaller than the corolla. Pet. 5. Stamens 
5, inserted into an annularfloral receptacle, with the petals-, 
5 shorter, intermediate, imperfect ones. Caps. 10 cells, 
10 valves. 

L. PERENNE. Perennial F. FI. blue. 

D. Leaves alternate. Calyx leaves obovate, obtuse, obscurely 5 
ribbed, glabrous. Stems numerous (sometimes decumbent). Leaves 
linear-lanceolate. Flowers in a racemose panicle. Stems a foot high. 
Chalky hills and meadows. Not common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. i, 40. 

L. CATHARTICUM. Purging F. Mill Mountain. PI 
white. 

D. Leaves opposite, oblong. Panicle forked; partly drooping. 
Petals acute. A delicate little plant, the pretty tremulous flowers are 
pendulous before expansion. Pastures everywhere. Common. 

A. — June, Aug. E. B. vi, 382. 


HEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

ALLIUM. Garlick. N. 0. 89. Asphodelece. 

Cal. none. Pet. 6, inferior. Herbs with onion or garlick 
scent. Bulbous root, 

A. VINEALE. Crow G. FI. pale rose, with green keels- 

D. Stem leafy. Leaves roundish, cylindrical. Umbel spherical, 
bearing greenish bulbs (which propagate the plant when they fall to 
the gi’ound). 3 alternate stamens deeply 3 cleft. Dry pastures, 
among ruins, &c., chiefly on chalky or gravelly soil. Common. 

P.— June, July. P. P. xxviii, 1974. 

A. SCHCENOPRASUM. Chive G. FI. purple. 

D. Stalk leafless. Leaves cylindrical. Umbel without bulbs, dense, 
hemispherical. Stamens concealed within the flower. Meadows, &c. 
Rare. Used as a pot-herb. P.— June. E. B. xxxiv, 2441. 



PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN JUNE. 


OBNITHOGALUM. Stak of Bethlehe.m. N. 0. 80. 


^Cal none. Petals 6, inferior, lance-shaped. Filammts 
attached to the petals, 8 at least hi'oadest at the base. Caps, 
roundish, 3 angles, 8 cells, and 3 valves. 

0 PYRENAICUM. Tall Star of B. FI. yellow and green. 

Cis,Sk.''pi ,4enfhe Pa^u«s. ^Bare. 


ANTHERICUM. Spider-wort. N. 0. 89. Asphodelem. 

Cal none. Pet. 6, inferior, oblong, spreading. Filaments 
thread-shaped; anthers roundish. Caps, roundish, 3 cornered, 
3 colled, 3 valved, crowned with the style. Seeds few. 

A. SEROTINUM. Mountain S. FI. white, veined outside ivith 
green. 

Flower erect solitary. Leaves semi-cylindrical, those on the stem 
dilated at the base. Welsh mountains. Very rare. „ 

P.~June. E. B. xii, 793. 

NARTHECIUM. Asphodel. N. O. 92. Juncew. 

Cal. none. Pet. 6, equal, lance-shaped, spreading. Filaments 6, 
awl-shaped, woolly. Germen triangular. Caps, oblong, bluntly 
triangular, 3 celled, 3 valved. 

N. OSSIFRAGUM. Bog A. FI. yellow, green on the back. 

Leaves sword-shaped, those on the stem much smaller. _ Cluster un¬ 
interrupted, one bractea at the base, another above the middle of each 
partial stalk, 6—8 inches high. Wet heaths. Not uncommon. 

P. June, July. E. B. viii, 53-5. 

CONVALLARIA. Solomon’s Seal. N. 0. 87. 8mi- 
lacece. 

Cal. none. Cor. inferior, bell-shaped, 6 segments. Berry 
globular. Root creeping. 

C. VERTICILLATA. Narrow-leaved S. FI. white. Berry 
blue black. 

D. Leaves in whorls. Stem erect, 2 feet high. FI. stalks axillar, 

solitary, each bearing from 2 to 4 pendulous flowers. Woods in Scot¬ 
land. Very rare. P. — June. E. B. ii, 128. 

C. MULTIFLORA. Common S. FI. white, tipped with green. 
Berry blue black. 

D. Leaves alternate, embracing the stem; (from C. Polygonatum) 
flower-stalks many-flowered. Htamens downy. Stem 2* feet high. 
Woods and thickets. Rare. FI. faintly scented. 

P.—June. E. B. iv, 279. 

The Rushes are omitted. 

BERBERIS. Barberry. N. 0. 2. Berherideoa. 

Cal. 6 coloured leaves, 3 outer smaller. Pet. 6, at the 
claw of each 2 oblong nectariferous glands. Berry oblong, 
one-celled, pulpy. 

B. VULGARIS. Common B. FI. yellow. Berry scarlet. 

Thoms at the b^e of each leaf-bud, 3 cleft. Cluster pendulous of 

many flowers, their scent faint and oppressive. The berries boiled with 
sugar make a good jelly or preserve. Woods and hedges. Common. 

HEXANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

OXYRIA. Mountain Sorrel. N. 0. 69. Polygonece. 

Cal. 2 leaves. Cor. 2 petals.. Seed a nut, with a very 
broad membranous margin. 


O. RENIFORMIS. Kidney-shaped M. S. FI. anthers reddish. 

Root leaves numerous, stalked, kidney-shaped. Stems solitary, erect, 
almost leafless. Panicle of flowers erect. FI. drooping, small. Whole 
herb is acid. In mountain bogs, clefts of rocks, &c. In W’ales, Scot¬ 
land and the North of England. Plentiful. 

P. — June. E. B. xiii, 910. 


HEXANDRIA. TRIGY'NIA. 

RUMEX. Dock and Sorrel. N. 0. 69. Polygonece 

Cal. inferior, 3 obtuse leaves. Petals 3, larger than the 
calyx; similar in colour. Fut triangular, covered by the 
enlarged petals, which often bear tubercles. 

R. CRISPUS. Curled D. FI. pale green. 

D. Plant not add. Flowers all perfect. Enlarged petals, ovate, 
entire, all tuberculated. Leaves lanceolate, acute ; strongly undulated 
and crisped at the edges ; root ones on long stalks. Clusters of nume¬ 
rous tufts or whorls of drooping flowers; lower ones leafy. Stem 2—3 
feet high, angular, smooth, rather zigzag. A troublesome weed, 
pastures, road-sides, &c. Very common. 

P.—June, July. E. B. xxviii, 1998. 

R. PRATENSIS. Meadow D. 

D. Plant not acid. Flowers all perfect. Enlarged petals, unequal, 
toothed at the base, with an entire triangular point, one bearing a 
tubercle. Leaves lance-shaped, wavy. Clusters nearly leafless, whorls 
distinct. Similar to R. Crispus, but differing in less crowded clusters, 
and broader and less curled leaves. Marsliy ground, probably of 
frequent occurrence. P. — June, July. E. B. 2767. 

R. ACETOSA. Common Sorrel. FI. green, reddish tinge. 

D. Flowers dioecious. Plant acid. (From 11. Acetosella.) Leaves 
oblong, arrow-shaped, with 2 lateral teeth. Enlarged petals with 
tubercles. Stem erect, 1—2 feet high. Meadows, &c. Common. 

P.—June. E. B. ii, 127. 

SCHEUCHZERIA. Scheuchzeria. N. O. 83. Jtm- 
caginem. 

• Cal. none. Petals 6, inferior, oblong, recurved. Filaments 
capillary. Caps. 3, of 1 cell and 2 valves. 

S. PALUSTRIS. Marsh S. FI. greenish. 

Leaves few, semi-cylindrical, slender, rush-like. Scape with large 
bracteas, terminated by the raceme of flowers. Capsules singularly 
inflated. A singular and very rare plant. Mountain bogs. 

P. — June, July. E. B. xxvi, 1801. 

TRIGLOCHIN. Arrow-grass. N. O. 83. Juncaginece. 

Cal. inferior, of 3 deciduous leaves. Pet. 3, ovate, like 
the calyx, but longer. Caps, as many cells as there are 
stigmas, opening at the base with pointed valves. 

T. PALUSTRE. Marsh A. G. FI. reddish grebn. 

D. Caps, nearly linear, of 3 cells; tapering at the base. Root 
fibrous. Leaves all radical, linear, fleshy, sheathing at the base. Scape 
8—10 inches high, ending in a lax, simple spike, or raceme. In wet 
meadows. Common. P.— June, July. E. B. vi, 366. 

T. MARITIMUM. Sea A. G. 

D. Caps, ovate of 6 cells. Root rather woody. Herb like T. 
Palustre, but the leaves are semi-cylindrical and more fleshy. Salt 
marshes, and muddy sides of large rivers. Common. 

P.— June, Aug. E. B. iv, 255. 

Both species have a salt flavour, and sheep and cows eat them. 


Ft. II. 
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HEXANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

ALISMA. Water Plantain. ]^. 0 . 81 . Alis 7 naceis . 

Cal. inferior, 3 egg-shaped leaves. Pet. 3, larger than the 
calyx. Capfi. 6 or more, clustered or combined. 

A. DAMASONIUM. Star-headeb W. P. FI. white, yellow 
in the middle. 

D. Capa. 0, tapering, opening longitudinally. Leaves with 5 ribs, 
oblong, a little heart-shaped at the base ; all radical, floating. Foot¬ 
stalks very broad, with many ribs and a membranous border. One or 
two whorls of flowers. Ditches and pools, on a gravelly soil. Rare. 

P. — June, Jidy. E. B. xxiii, 1615. 

HEPTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

TRIENTALIS. Chickweed Winter-green. N. 0. 64. 
Priniulacece. 

Cal. inferior, of 0—9 leaves. (7 Smith.) Cor. -wheel- 
shaped, C — 9 segments. (7 Smith.) Caps, globose, 1 celled, 
valves 6 — 9 (7 Smith). 

T. EUROPffiA. European C. W. FI. white, tinged with pink 
as they fade. 

Stem solitary, erect, 3 or 4 inches high, at the top a tuft of leaves, 
and elegant flowers. Leaves crowded, on short stalks, beautifully 
veined, entire, or slightly serrated. Turfy heaths and woody declivities, 
in mountainous countries, in the North of England and Scotland. 
Rare. P.—June, July. E. B. i, 16. 

OCTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

EPILOBIUM. Willow-herb. N. 0. 27. Onagrarice. 

Cal. superior. 4 segments. Pet. 4, inserted between the 
divisions of the calyx. Capsule very long. 

3. Flowers regular. Stigma undivided. 

E. ALSINIFOLIUM. Chickweed-leaved W. H. FI. rose- 
colour. 

Leaves ovate, slightly stalked, flaccid, sub-pellucid {ivhieh distin¬ 
guishes it in apyeai'ance from E. Montanum), slightly toothed. Stem 
mostly decumbent, with 2 elevated hairy lines. Scions loith scattered 
leaves. Floioer rather large. Sides of Alpine rivulets. 

P. — June, July. E. B. xxviii, 2000. 

E. ALPINUM. Alpine W. H. FI. rose colour. 

Leaves ovate, oblong, obtuse,- mostly entire, slightly stalked, at¬ 
tenuated below. Stem decumbent, or ascending, wdth 2 elevated hairy 
lines. Scions short, with a rose-like tuft of leaves. Flowers small, 
2 on the stem. Buds nodding. Rivulets or Highland mountains. 

P.—June, July. E. B. xxviii, 2001. 

VACCINIUM. Whortle-berry. N. O. 48. Vacciniece. 

Cal. superior, very small, 4 toothed. Cor. bell-shaped, 
4 segments. Berry globular. 

V. OXYCOCCOS. Marsh W. Cranberry. FI. pale red. 
Berry red. 

D. Leaves evergreen. Cor. deeply 4 cleft, remarkably reflexed. 
Leaves ovate, entire, glaucous beneath. Stems, trailing smooth. Ben-ies 
eaten in tarts or as a preserve. Wet bogs. Common. 

Shrub. — June. E. B. v, 319. 

MENZIESIA. Menziesia. N. O. 49. Ericece. 

19. (From Vaccinium.) Cal. inferior, cleft to the base 
in 4 or 5 segments. Cor. 1 petal, inflated; limb, 4 or 5 
segments. Caps, {not a berry) with 4 or 5 furrows, and as 
many valves and cells, opening from the top downwards. 
Partitions double, from the margin of the valves. 


M. POLIFOLIA. Irish M. FI. purplish red. 

D. I^eaves egg-shaped, the edges curved bach, white and downy 
beneath. Flowers 4 cleft, octandrous, in terminal leafy clusters. 
Mountains in Ireland. Shrub. — June, July. E. B. i, 35. 

M. CtERULEA. Scottish M. FI. pale purple. 

D. Leaves linear, with cartilaginous teeth. Flowers 5 cleft, decan¬ 
drous ; 4 or 6 drooping. Scotland. Rare. 

Shrub. — June, July. E. B. xxxv, 2469. 

CALLUNA. Ling. 

D. Cal. double; outer of ^fringed leaves; mner of i 
coloured leaves concealing the corolla. Cor. bell-shaped, 
4 cleft. Caps, concealed by the permanent inner calyx. 

C. VULGARIS. Common L. FI. Inner calyx and petals purple 
or rose colour. 

Leaves closely imbricated on the stem. Used for thatching. Com¬ 
mon everywhere on moors, heaths, &c. 

Shrub.- — June, July. E. B. xv, 1013, 

ERICA. Heath. N. 0. 49. Ericce. 

Cal. inferior, 4 leaves. Cor. 1 petal, ovate, oblong or 
bell-shaped, 4 cleft. Cap)s. roundish, of 4 furrows, 4 cells, 
4 valves, each bearing a partition from the centre. 

E. CILIARIS. Fringed H. FI. purple. 

D. Anthers without awns, inclosed in the egg-shaped corolla. 
Leaves Ain a rohorl, fringed with gland-tipped hairs. Stems long, 
straggling, each ending in a long raceme of large oblong flowers, and 
with many short barren branches. Bogs in Cornwall. 

Shrub, — June, July. E. B. 2618. 

OCTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

POLYGONUM. Persicaria. N. O. 69. Polygonece, 

Cor. none. Cal. 5 coloured segments. 

P. BISTORTA. Great Bistort. Snake-weed. FI. rose-colour, 

D. Stem simple, erect, leafy, bearing a single spike. Leaves egg- 
shaped, waved, running down into the footstalks. Moist meadows. 
Common. P. — June. E, B. viii, 509. 

P. VIVIPARUM. Alpine Bistort. FI. pale red. 

D. Stem simple, erect, leafy, bearing a single spike, the lower part 
generally bearing little viviparous red bulbs. (From P. Bistorts.) 
Leaves lance-shaped, revolute, marked with prominent marginal veins 
{one variety has the lower leaves round, or heart-shaped). Mountain 
pastures. Common. P. — June, July. E. B. x, 669. 

P. CONVOLVULUS. Climbing Buck-wheat. Black Bind¬ 
weed. FI. greenish white or reddish. 

D. Leaves between heart-shaped and arrow-shaped. Stem twining, 
angular. (From P. Dumetonum). Fruit striated with minute points; 
segments of the calyx bluntly heeled. Spikes of 4 flowers, lateral, 
leafy. Cornfields, &c. Common. A. — June, Oct. E. B. xiv, 941. 

ENNEANDRIA. HEXAGYNIA. 

BUTOMUS. Elowering Rush. N. O. 82. Butomem. 

Cal. none. Pet. 6. Capsules 6, many seeded. 

B. UMBELLATUS. Common F. R. FI. whitish and rose-colour. 

Root tuberous. Leaves erect, narrow. Scape longer than the 
leaves, ending in an umbel of beautiful flowers. Ditches, pools, canals, 
&;c. England and Ireland. P. June, July. E. B. x, 651. 

DECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
ANDROMEDA. Andromeda. N. 0. 49. Ericem. 

Cal. inferior, small, in 5 deep segments. Cor. 1 petal, 
hell-shaped. Caps. 5 cells. Anthers 2 celled, surmounted 
by 2 horns. 
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A. POIIFOLIA. Marsh A. Wild Rosemary. FI rose- 

T^Ives alternate, lance-shaped, revolute, glaucous beneath. A small 
evertrlershrib about 6 inches high, with bfubful droopy clusters 
of flowers. Peat-bogs ii. the North, “ ScotM and 


decandria. digynia. 


SAXIFRAGA. Saxifrage. N. 0. 87. Saxifragem. 
Cal. 6 deep segments. Pet. 5, attached to the calyx. Cap¬ 
sule 2 beaks. 

leaves undivided, all radical Flower-stalks panicled, erect. 

Cal. rejiexed. 

S. GEUM. Kidney-leaved S. FI cream-colour, purplish at 
the base. 

Caps, superior. Leaves roundish kidney-shaped, notched, somewhat 
hairv in tufts, numerous, on long channelled stalks. Mountains in 
Ireland. P.—June. E. B. xxii, 1561. 

S. UMBROSA. London-pride S. FI pale rose or white, yel¬ 
low at the base, spotted with red. 

Caps, superior. Leaves obovate, smooth, with sharp cartilaginous 
notches, tapering at the base into dilated flat footstalks, in large rose¬ 
like tufts. Common flower stalk red and hairy. Panicle with viscid, 
hairy, racemose branches. FI. small. Mountains and rocks in York¬ 
shire and Ireland. P. — June. E. B. x, 663. 

S. HIRSUTA. Haiby oval-leaved S. FI. yellowish, dotted 
with purple. 

Caps, superior. Leaves oval, with sharp cartilaginous notches, 
rather hairy, heart-shaped at the base; footstalks linear, very hairy, 
much longer than the leaves. Mountains in Ireland. Rare. 

P. — June. E. B. xxxiii, 2322. 

S. STELLARIS. Starry S. FI. Petals white, with a yellow 
spot at the base, 3 ribbed, germen green, purple or white. 

Caps, superior. Leaves elliptic wedge-shaped, coarsely serrated; 
tapering and entire at the base, in rosaceous tufts, on short stems from 
the root. Flower-stalks one or more, hairy, glutinous ; panicle corym¬ 
bose, of a few alternate flowers; one or two oblong bracteas under each 
division. Sides of rivulets on mountains in Wales, Scotland, and North 
of England. Not rare. P. — June, July. E.B.m,\&7. 

S. NIVALIS. Clustered Alpine S. FI. Pet. white with 2 
green spots. 

Caps, half inferior. Leaves roundish obovate, serrated, tapering 
and entire at the base. Much resembles the last species, but is quite 
without a stem, is shorter and stouter. Flower-stalk generally solitary. 
High mountains. Not Common. 

P.—June, July. E. B. vii, 440. 


Stems leafy. Leaves loibed. Cal. spreading. 

S. CERNUA. Drooping Bulbous S. FI white. 

Caps, superior. Leaves somewhat palmate, stalked, kidney shapec 
upper ones ovate, mostly attended by purplish, aggregate bulbs or bud 
Stem simple, one flowered. High mountains in Scotland. Rare. 

P. — June, July. E. B. x, 664. 
S. RIVULARIS. Alpine Brook S. FI ivhite or reddish. 

Leaves palmate, stalked, the uppermost spathi 
^ vai-ious lengths. Alpine rivulets, < 

the highest Scotch mountains. 

A.—June, July. E. B. xxxii, 2275. 

S. HIRTA. Hairy Alpine S. FI very like S. Ccespitosa. 

FW^sW^® 5 or 8 cleft, pointed, veiny, fringe 

A ptae1 7”? Ta'^7*«pie-ribbe 

Alpine rocks in Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 

P.—June, July. E. B. xxxii, 2291. 


S. PLATYPETALA. Broad-petalled S. FL white, stained 
with red in the bud. 

Root leaves 5 cleft; those of the trailing shoots 3 cleft; lobes bristle 
pointed. Segments of the calyx ovate, pointed, erect. Petals nearly 
orbicular, flat, with many lateral veins. Mountains of Scotland and 
Wales. P. — June. E. B. xxxii, 2276. 

S. elongella. Long-stalked S. Var. of S. Hypnoides. 

DIANTHUS. Pink. N. 0. 14. Garyophyllem. 

D. (From Saponaria.) Cal. with 2 or more imbricated 
scales at the base, tubular, striated, 5 teeth at the mouth. 
Pet. 5, claws as long as the calyx. Caps, cylindrical, one- 
celled, opening with 4 teeth. 

D, CARYOPHYLLUS. Clove P. FI. pale red. 

D. FI. solitary, several on the same stem. Scales of the calyx 4, 
ribbed, almost rhomboid, pointed, very short. Leaves linear, chan¬ 
nelled. Plant glaucous, without hairs. Flowers fragrant, petals 
toothed. The origin of our garden carnation. On old ruinous walls. 

P. — June, July. E. B. iii, 214. 

D. C^SIUS. Mountain P. FI. pale rose-colour. 

D. Stem single-Jiowered. Petals hairy. Scales of the calyx 4, 
short, roundish. Leaves linear, lanceolate, rough-edged. FI. fragrant. 
Pet. jagged, bearded with purplish hairs. Limestone rocks. Very 
rare. P.— June, July. E. B. i, 62. 

DECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

SILENE. Catchfly. N. O. 14. CaryophyllecB. 

D. (From Stellaria.) Cal. one leaf, tubular, with 5 teeth. 
No nectaries. Pet. 5, limb generally notched, either naked 
at the base, or furnished with 2 teeth. Caps, opening with 
6 teeth. 

S. ANGLICA. English C. FI. white, or tinged with red. 

D. FI. lateral, solitary. (From S. Quinquevulnera.) Petals cleft. 
Lower capsules bent back. Stem branching, hairy, viscid. Leaves 
lanceolate or obovate. Cultivated fields. 

A.—June, July. E. B. xvii, 1178. 

S. QUINQUEVULNERA. Variegated C. FI. white, blotched 
with deep red. 

D. FI. lateral, solitary. (From S. Anglica.) Petals not cleft. 
Capsules erect. Calyx shaggy with hairs. Sandy cornfields. Rare. 
Frequently cultivated in qardem. 

A. — June, July. E. B. ii, 86. 

S. INFLATA. Bladder C, or Catchfly. FI. white. 

D. FI. in panicles, drooping. Stem forked. Cal. smooth, inflated, 
reticulated. CFrom S. Maritima.) Stem erect. Leaves ovate. Petals 
cleft. Herb glaucous. Pastures, roadsides, &c. Common. 

The boiled leaves taste like peas, and proved of great use in a 
famine at Minorca, in 1685. 

P.— June, July. E. B. iii, 164. 

S. MARITIMA. Sea C. FI. white. 

D. Stem forked. Cal. smooth, inflated, reticulated, ('from S. 
Inflata). Stem recumbent. Leaves lance-shaped. Pet. cloven, each 
with a scale at the base. Much resembles S. Inflata. Sandy sea 
coast. Common. P.—June, Aug. E.B.xiv,967. 

S. NUTANS. Nottingham C. FI. white. 

D. Stem panicled, imperfectly forked, upper part clammy (from S. 
Otites). Petals deeply cloven, with linear segments, and an acute 
cloven scale. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, downy. Flowers drooping, 
sweet scented in the evening. Limestone and chalky cliffs. 

P.—June, July. E. B. vii, 465. 
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S. ITALICA. Italian C. FL white. I 

I). Fanicle nearly erect ; petals deeply cloven, with broad segments \ 
and, without a scale. Leaves downy. Whole plant downy ; the panicles 
rather clammy. On Dover cliffs. P. — June, July. E. B. 2748. 

S. ACAULIS. Moss C, FI. rose-colour, sometimes white. 

D. Stems single-Jlowered, tufted, much Irranched. Leaves linear, 
crowded, fringed at the base. The lon^ and branching roots penetrate 
deeply into the clefts of rocks. Summits of high mountains. 

P,— June, July. E. B. xvi, 1081. 

STELLAllIA. Stitchwort. N. 0. 14. Caryophyllem. 

D. (From Silene.) Cal. of 5 spreading leaves. (From 
Arenaria.) Petals 6, deeply cloven. Nectaries 5-notched 
glands at the base of the stamens. Weak straggling stems. 

S, GLAUCA. Glaucous Marsh S. FI. white. 

D. (From S. Holostea.) Cal. 3 ribbed. Flowers and plant smaller 
(from S. Graminea). Leaves glaucous, narrow. Cal. much shorten' 
than the petals. Flowers solitary, axillary. Wet, marshy places. 

P.— Ju7ie, July. E. B. xii, 825. 

S. ULIGONOSA. Bog S. FI. white. 

D. Petals much shorter than the calyx. Cal. 3 ribbed. Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate, with a callous tip. Flowers small, irregularly 
panicled. Plant somewhat glaucous, weak, pale. Kivulets and boggy 
places, &c. Common. A.—June. E. B. xv, 1074. 

S. SCAPIGERA. Many-stalked S. FI. white. Anthers red. 

D. Stem shorter than the flower-stalk. Cal. 3 ribbed, as long as 
the petals. Leaves crowded, linear-lanceolate, rough-edged. Numerous 
long flower-stalks. Mountains in Scotland, Rare. 

P.— June. E. B. xviii, 1269. 

S. CERASTOIDES, Alpine S. FI. white. 

D. Stem with a hairy lateral line, about 2 (rarely 3) flowered. 
Cal. with a single downy rib, about half the length of the petals. 
Flower-stalks downy all over. Leaves elliptic, oblong, smooth. High¬ 
lands of Scotland. P.— June. P. P. xiii, 911. 

ARENARIA. Sandwort. N. O. 14. Canjophyllece. 

D. (From Stellaria.) Pet. 5, undivided. (From Silene.) 
Cal. off) leaves. Nectaries 5 or 10 glands at the base of 
the stamens. 

1. No stipules. 

A. PEPLOIDES. Sea S. FI. white. 

D. Cal. obtuse, without ribs. Leaves large, egg-shaped, acute, 
fleshy. Stem much branched, angular, leafy. Flowers 1, 2, or 3 
from the fl)rks of the stem, small and inconspicuous, open in sunshine 
only. Sandy sea coast. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. iii, 189. 

A. SERPYLLIFOLIA. Thyme-leaved S. FI. white. 

D. Cal. hairy; 3 outermost leaves 5 ribbed. Leaves egg-shaped,, 
nearly sessile, rough. Stems spreading, forked in the upper part. 
Flowers small, solitary, from the forks of the stem. Walls and sandy 
places. Common. A. — June, Jidy. E. B. xiii, 923. 

A. TENUIFOLIA. Fine-leaved S. FI. white. Anthers red. 

D. Cal. leaves lanceolate, 3 ribbed, longer than the petals. Cap¬ 
sules erect, of Z valves. Petals lanceolate, very small. Stem much 
branched, very slender. FI. stalks capillary, longer than the leaves. 
Ijcnves awl-shaped, 3 ribbed at the back. Dry fields and on walls. 
Rare. A. — June. E. B. iv, 219. 

A. RUBELLA. Little Red S. FI. reddish. 

D. Cal. leaves 3 equal ribs; longer than the petals. Stems very 
numerous, single-flowered, leafy. High mountains in Scotland. Very 
rare, P.—June. E. B. 2638. 


A. FASTIGIATA. Level-topped S. FI. white. 

D. Lateral ribs of the calyx very broad. Cal. longer than the 
petals. Flowers in forked level-topped panicles. Leaves very slender, 
smooth. Highland mountains. A. — June. E. B. xxv, 1744. 

2. Stipules membranous. 

A. RUBRA. Purple S. ' FI. pale purple. 

D. Cal. ribless, longer than the petals. (From A. Marina.) Learnt 
linear, bristle pointed. Caps, as long as the calyx. Flowers from the 
forks of the stem, or ends of the branches. Sandy fields. Common. 

A.—June, Aug. E. B. xii, 852. 

S. MARINA. Sea S. FI. pale purple. 

D. (From S. Rubra.) Leaves not bristle pointed; semi-cylindrical, 
fleshy. Flowers and capsule much larger. Caps, twice the length of 
the calyx. Herb stouter and more succulent. Sandy sea coast. Com¬ 
mon. A. — June, July. E. B. xiv, 958. 

CHERLERIA. Cyphel. N. O. 14. Caryophyllece. 

D. (From Arenaria.) Petals none. Nectaries 5 mimite 
glands, at the base of 5 of the stamens. Cal. 6 leaves. 
Closely allied to Arenaria. 

C. SEDOIDES. Mossy C, FI. yellow-green. 

Root densely crowded, bearing moss-like tufts of leafy stems, partly 
erect, partly trailing. 5 of the anthers are said to be sometimes im¬ 
perfect. High Scotch mountains. Frequent. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xvii, 1212. 

DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

OOTYLEEON. Penny-wort. N. 0. 35, Crassulacem. 

Cal. 5 segments. Cor. one petal, bell-shaped, 6 cleft. 
Capsules 5, each with a gland or nectariferous scale at its 
base. Succulent plants. 

C. UMBILICUS. Common P, FI. yellowish green. 

Leaves peltate, notched, on longish stalks, very succulent and brittle. 
Root tuberous. Stem purplish, leafy below, with a raceme of pendu¬ 
lous flowers. Leaves indented in the middle, somewhat like a cup. 
Moist rocks, walls, &c., in mountainous countries; in Herefordshire, 
&c. Not common. P.— June, July. P. P. v, 325. 

SEDUM. Orpine or Stone-crop. N. 0. 35. Cras- 
siilacece. 

Cal. 5 segments (sometimes 4—8.) Pet. 5, spreading. 
A nectariferous scale at the base of each germen. Herbs 
with fleshy leaves. 

S. DASYPHYLLUM. Thick-leaved White S. FI. white, a 
red line in the middle. 

D. Leaves rounded, attached by the base, egg-shaped, obtuse, very 
thick and fleshy. Stem slender. Panicles glutinous. Lower leaves, 
crowfled, opposite. Walls and rocks. Rare. 

P.— June. E. B. x, 656. 

S. VILLOSUM. Hairy S. FI. white or rose-colour with a red 
line. 

D. Leaves rounded, attached by the base, linear, flattened, hairy, 
as well as the flower-stalks. Stem erect, leafy, spotted with red. In 
the North. Frequent. P.— June, July. E. B. vi, 394. . 

S. ANGLICUM, White English S. El. white, speckled and 
ribbed with red. 

D, Leaves rounded, spurred at the base, egg-shaped, thick, alter¬ 
nate. Cyme of 2 smooth branches. Stems forming small tufts, leafy, 
reddish. Mountains and on sandy sea coasts. In Scotland and Ireland. 
Common. A. — June, July. E. B. hi, 17L 
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S ACRE. Biting S. Wall Pepper. FI greenish yellow. 

D Leaves rounded, spurred at the nearly ovate, thick tumid, 
altwnate. Cyme of‘I smooth branches, leafy. Herb smooth, suc- 
Snt, hot and pungent to the taste, composing wide ^reading tufts. 
Leaves imbricated on the barren branche^.__Rocks a^d Wahs Com¬ 
mon. 

S. FORSTERIANUM. Welsh S. FI. yellow. 

D Leaves rounded, spurred at the base, those of the branches semi- 
cvlindrical, bluntish, pointed, in many rows. Each leaf has a dark 
lot or pore at the back just below the point. Short rosaceous tufts 

ofspeaM., Ua.es, 1803 . 


AGROSTEMMA. Cockle. N. 0. 14. Caryophyllem. 
D. Cal. tubular, leathery, strongly ribbed, 5 toothed. 
Petals 5 claws, their border undivided. 


A. GITHAGO. Corn C. FI. purple. 

Teeth of the calyx rising above the corolla. Flowers large. Stem 
2 or 3 feet high, hairy. Leaves sessile, lance-shaped. Troublesome 
weed in cornfields. Common. A. — June, July. E. B. xi, 741. 


LYCHNIS. Lychnis. N. 0. 14. Caryophylleve. 

D. Cal. tubular, membranous, ribbed, 5 toothed. Petals 
5 claws, mostly divided. 

L. FLOS-CUCULI. Ragged Robin. FI. pink. 

D. Petals divided into 4 linear segments. Capsule roundish, one- 
celled. Stem erect, clammy. Panicle terminal, forked, clammy. 
Leaves lance-shaped. In moist meadows. Common. 

P. — June. E. B. viii, 573. 

L. ALPINA. Red Alpine C. FI. pink. 

D. Petals cloven, with 2 small protuberances (rather than teeth) at 
the base. Caps, stalked, 5 (or 1) celled. (From L. Viscaria.) Herbage 
not clammy. Plant half the size. Leaves not fringed at the base, 
lanceolate. Flowers in a dense roundish tuft. Near the top of the 
Clova mountains. On rocks. P. — June, July. E. B. xxxii, 2254. 


L SYLVJMTRIS. ““p"', o™pi 9’ vf'i 

L. VESPERTINA. > 

D. Flowers dioecious. Petals cloven, crowned with 4 teeth. Caps. 
1 cell. Herb green, clothed with soft hairs, a little viscid. The white 
variety is sweet scented in the evening. Hedges and fields. Common. 

P. — June, Sept. E. B. xxii, 1579, 1580. 


CERASTIUM. Mouse-ear Chickweed. N. 0. 14. 
CaryophyllecB. 

D. (From Lychnis) Cal. 5 egg-shaped leaves (from 
Spergula.) Petals divided, 6. Leaves always entire. 


C. ARVENSE. Field Mouse-ear C. FI. white. 


D. Pet. longer than the calyx. Leaves linear-lanceolate, fringed 
at the base. Panicles of a few large flowers. Plant hairy. Fields and 
dry pastures. P.—June, Aug. E. B. ii, 93. 

C. ALPINUM. Alpine M. FI. white. 


, Jonger than the calyx. Leaves elliptical, sometimes 

hamy.^ Tufts of round leafy stems, sometimes bearing one flower, 
sometimes with a forked bracteated panicle of 2 or 3 large handsome 
flowers. Capsule oblong, recurved. Mountains of Scotland and Wales 
P.-June, July. LJ. R. vii, 472. 


C. LATIFOLIUM. Broad-leaved Alpine M. Fl. white. 

than the calyx (from C. Alpinum, which 
much resembles.) Leaves broader and more obtuse, more hairy. 
TJfhZll T" Hied plant. Fl. stalhs almost ahvays solitary, m 
Mountains of Scotland a= 
F. — June, July. E. B. vii, 473. 


SPERGULA. Spurrey. N. 0. 14. CaryophyllecB . 

D, (From Cerastium.) Petals undivided, 5, egg-shaped. 
Caps. 1 cell, 5 connected valves. Cal. 5 egg-shaped leaves, 
membranous at the edges. 

S. ARVENSIS. Corn S. Fl. white. 

D. Leaves in whorls, linear, stipules in pairs under each whorl. 
Stalks when in fruit reflexed. (^Stamens often 5.) Pet. rather longer 
than the calyx. Panicle of many flowers. Seed bordered. Cornfields, 
&c. Too common. A. — June, July, E. B. xxii, 1536. 

S. SAGINOIDES. Smooth awl-shaped S. Fl white. 

D. Leaves awl-shaped, almost pointless, smooth. Seed not bordered. 
Pet. hardly so long as the calyx. Fl. stalks solitary, often as long as 
the whole stem. Leaves combined at the base. Highland mountains. 
Common. P.— June. E. B. xxx, 2105. 

DODECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

AGRIMONIA. Agrimony. N. 0. 26. Rosacece. 

Pet. 5. Cal. 6 cleft. Seeds in the bottom of the hardened 
calyx. 

A. EUPATORIA. Common A. FL yellow. 

Flowers very numerous, in a close tapering spike, with divided 
braeteas. Stem leaves pinnate. Cal. bristly. Roadsides, hedges, &c. 
Common. P. — June, July. E. B. xix, 1335. 

DODECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

RESEDA. Yellow-weed. N. 0. 7. Resedacece. 

Cal. of 1 piece, with many unequal segments. Petals more 
or less divided and unequal. Nectary a flat, coloured gland, 
between the uppermost petal and the stamens. Filaments 
variable in number. Gaps, pitcher-shaped, angular. 

R. FRUTICULOSA. Shrubby Base Rocket, Fl. yellowish 
white. 

D. Cal. deeply 5 cleft. Pet. 5, 3 cleft at the summit. Leaves all 
pinnate. Flowers in terminal racemes. Stems leafy. Root w^oody. 
England and Ireland. Rare. An introduced plant. 

P.—June. E. B. 2628. 


ICOSANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

SPIRjLA, Meadow Sweet. N. O. 26. Rosacece. 

Cal. inferior, 5 cleft. Pet. 5. Caps, as many as the 
germens, each of 2 membranous valves, and 1 cell. Seeds 
pendulous from the outer margin of each valve. 

S. ULMARIA. Meadow Sweet. Fl. cream-colour. 

D. Leaves interruptedly pinnate (from S. Eilipendula) downy 
beneath, the terminal leaflet largest and lobed. Flowers cymose, with 
many styles, sweet scented. Meadows, about the edges of rivers, &c, 
P.— June, July. E. B. xiv, 960. 

ICOSANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

* ROSA, Rose. N. 0. 26. Rosacece. 

Cal. inferior, one leaf, 5 cleft. Tube pitcher-shaped, 
finally pulpy. 


* Bristles , short stiff hairs. 

Prickles , acute appendages arising from the bark. 
Tkortts , acute appendages arising from the wood. 


Pt. ri. 
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R. DICKSONI. Dickson’s R. Fl.pmk. 

Brandies flexuose, armed with a few slender, scattered prickles. 
Ijeaflets folded together, unequal, with coarse double serratures. 
Stipules, petioles, and segments of the calyx glandular; the latter 
equal. Leaflets 6 or 7. Petals shorter than the calyx. Fruit naked. 
In Ireland. Shrub. — June. E. B. ii, 707. 

R. HIBERNICA. Irish R. FI. pale pink. 

Fruit nearly globular, smooth, as well as the flower-stalks. Cal. 
pinnate, with entire appendages, permanent. Prickles dightly curved, 
scattered, unequal. Leaflets simply serrated, elliptical; ribs hairy 
beneath. A compact bush, from 3 to 6 feet high, copiously branched, 
and very prickly. In Ireland. June — Nov. E, B. xxxi, 2196. 

R. INVOLUTA. Prickly HNEXPANDED R. FI. pale red. 

Flower-stalks generally without bracteas, bristly, as well as the 
globular fruit and simple calyx. Stem bristly and very prickly. 
Leaflets elliptical, 7—9, doubly and sharply serrated ; their veins hairy 
beneath. Petals convolute. Stem bushy, 3 feet high, covered with 
prickles and bristles. Scotland. June. E. B. xxix, 2068. 

R. SABINI, Sabine’s R. FI. red. 

Flower-stalks somewhat aggregate, bristly, often bracteated. Bran¬ 
ches, globular fruit, and pinnate calyx, bristly. Prickles scattered, 
straightish. Leaflets 5—7, doubly serrated, nearly smooth, with hairy 
ribs. Stem 5—8 feet high. Branches brown, the upper prickles 
purplish. In the North. June, July. E. B. 2594. 

R. DONIANA. (Probable variety of R. Sabini.') FI. white. 
Prickles 7nore numerous, leaves very hairy, calyx almost simple. 

June. E. B. 2601. 

R. GRACILIS. (^Probable variety.) 

Mostly in the North. E. B. 583. 

R. VILLOSA. Soft-leaved round-fruited R. FI. pink. 

Branches without bristles. Prickles nearly straight. Fruit globose, 
somewhat depressed, partly bristly. Calyx slightly compound. Leaf¬ 
lets 5—7, rounded, bluntish, downy all over. Foot-stalks downy, 
bristly, and glandular. Stem about 6 feet high, with scattered brown 
prickly branches, but not bristly or hairy. North of England, Wales, 
&c. June, July. E. B. xxxv, 2459. 

R. TOMENTOSA. Downy-leaved Dog R. FI. red and white. 

Branches without bristles. Prickles slightly curved. Fruit broadly 
elliptical, bristly. Cal. copiously pinnate. Leaflets 5—7, ovate, acute, 
more or less downy. Stem 6 feet high, branching, bushy. Common. 

June, July. E. B. xiv, 990. 

R. SHERARDI. Round-headed R. FI. pink. 

Styles distinct. Branches without bristles. Prickles hooked, com¬ 
pressed, conical. Fruit globular, abrupt, somewhat bristly. Calyx 
copiously pinnate. Leaflets 5—7, elliptical, acute, downy on both 
sides, doubly serrated. A stronger plant than the last. Prickles chiefly 
in couples under the leaves and young branches. In Kent, &c. 

June, July. 

R. RUBIGINOSA. Sweet Briar, or Eglantine. FI. pink. 

Styles distinct. Branches without bristles. Prickles, hooked, com¬ 
pressed, of 2 kinds, the larger often in pairs, with a very broad base. 
The smaller chiefly interspersed amongst the larger, and much straigh- 
ter. pyuH obovate, bristly tow^ard the base. Cal. pinnate. Leaflets 
elliptical, 5—7, doubly serrated ; the under surface covered with red 
viscid glands, from which chiefly exudes its fragrant scent. Dry 
gravelly or chalky soil. Not common. 

June, July. E. B. xiv, 991. 

R. MICRANTHA. Small-floivered Sweet Briar. 

Styles distinct. Branches without bristles. Prickles hooked, scat¬ 
tered, nearly uniform, generally under the leaves or young branches 
and not elsewhere. Branches more weak than the last. Leaflets 
ovate, doubly serrated, hairy, glandular beneath. Less fragrant than 
the last. Cal. pinnate, deciduous. South of England. 

Jiine, July. E. B. xxxv, 2490. 


R. BORRERI. Downy-stalked Dog R. FI. bright red. 

Styles distinct. Branches without bristles. Prickles hooked, under 
the leaves or branches. Floicer-stalks aggregate, hairy. Cal. copiously 
often doubly pinnate, deciduous. Leaflets mostly 7, ovate, doubly 
serrated, hairy, without glands. Stem 6 to 10 feet high, firm, branched. 
Fruit sometimes almost globular. England and Scotland. 

June, July. E. B. xxxvi, 2579, 

R. CCESIA. Glacous-leaved R. FI. rose or white. 

Styles distinct. Branches without bristles. Prickles hooked, uni¬ 
form, in pairs under the leaves and young shoots. Fruit elliptical 
smooth. Leaflets 5 or 7, elliptical, acute, their serratures slightly 
notched and glandular, as well as unequal, glaucous; hairy beneath 
without glands. A compact bush, 4 or 5 feet high. Highland vallies 
of Scotland. Very rare. June, July. E. B. xxxiii, 2367. 

R. CANINA. Common Dog Rose. FI. pinkish. 

Styles distinct. Branches without bristles. Prickles strongly 
hooked. Leaflets 7, large, elliptical, perfectly smooth, with a small 
twisted point more or less apparent, often unequally serrated. Cal. 
pinnate, deciduous. Fruit ovate, smooth, or rather bristly. Stem 
6—8 feet high, stout and prickly, with long trailing branches. 
Common. June, July. E. B. xiv, 991. 

R. BEACTESCENS. Bracteated Downy R. FI. flesh-colour. 

Styles distinct. Branches without bristles. Prickles aggregate, 
hooked, in pairs under each leaf and young branch, often with a few 
small ones, making a kind of whorl. Leaflets large, ovate, almost 
simply serrated, downy beneath. Bracteas rising much above the 
fruit. Cal. pinnate, with entire leaflets. Fruit globose, smooth. A 
bush 6 or 7 feet high, with diffuse branches. June, July. 

R. SYSTYLA, Close-styled Dog R. FI. pale pink. 

Styles combined, smooth. Branches without bristles. Prickles 
hooked. Leaflets 5, rarely 7, simply serrated. Cal. pinnate, deciduous. 
Floral receptacle conical. Fruit ovate-oblong, smooth. Flower-stalks 
glandular. A slender shrub, 8 to 12 feet high. Not common. 

June, July. E. B. xxvii, 1895. 

R. ARVENSIS. White Field R. FI. white. 

Styles combined, smooth. Branches without bristles. Prickles 
hooked, scattered. Leaflets 5—7, simply or unequally serrated, gene¬ 
rally smooth on both sides, glaucous beneath; the ribs often hairy. 
Fruit globose, or elliptical, smooth. Floral receptacle slightly convex. 
A bush 4 or 5 feet high, with abundant trailing, arching branches. 
Midland and Southern Counties. Not common. 

June, July. E. B. iii, 188. 

RUBUS. Bramble and Raspberry. N. 0. 26. 
JRosacece. 

D. Berry superior, compound; deciduous. Receptacle 
spongy, permanent. Cal. 5 cleft. Petals 5. 

R. CCESIUS. Blue Bramble. Dew-berry. FI. whiie or 
blush-colour. Fruit blue black. 

Stem woody, round. Fruit of few, large grains. Branches with 
scarcely any bristles. Stem-leaves all ternate, never white underneath. 
Racemes corymbose. Fruit always glaucous. Calyx of the fruit erect. 
Stems or leaf-stalks distinctly downy or hairy, especially near the 
flowers. Hedges, &c. Common. June, July. E. B. xii, 826. 

R. SUBERECTUS. Red-fruited B. FI. white. Fruit deep red. 

Fruit of few grains. Stem woody, angular, erect. Leaves digitate, 
never more than 5-nate, occasionally pinnate, thin, shining, plaited. 
Racemes simple, corymbose. Prickles weak. Cal. and leaflets slightly 
hairy. Thickets and w'oods. Rare. 

June, Aug. E. B. xxxvi, 2572. 

R. SAX ATILIS. Stone B. FI. greenish white. Fruit crimson. 

Fruit ’ll or ^ grains. Stem nearly herbaceous, veiny, prostrate, 
unarmed, hairy, with long trailing runners. Leaves ternate, obovate, 
coarsely cut and serrate, hairy. Flowers in contracted umbels. Petals 
oblong, minute. Stony mountainous woods. Common. 

P.—June. E. B. xxxii, 2233. 
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H CHAMiEMORUS. Mountain B. Cloud-bebry. FI white. 

stem herbaceous, without prickles, 
sio^ta si&owered. Flower large. Leaves simple, plaited, lobed. 
legtuS o'f the ealy. ovate. Erect. Alg~. 


POTENTILLA. Cinquefoil. N. 0. 26. Rosacem. 
D Cal cleft alternate segments external and nar- 
roiver. Seeds naked, on a dry globular receptacle. Pet. 5. 


P. FRUTICQSA. Shrubby C. 
D. Leaves pinnate. Stem woody, 
ternate only. Mountainous thickets. 


FI. yellow. 

3 or 4 feet high. Upper leaves 
P.—June. E. B. ii, 88. 


P. ANSERINA. Silver-weed. Goose-grass. Fl yellow. 


D. Leaves pinnate, 
hairs. Stem creeping. 
sides, &c. Common:. 


serrate, covered beneath with shining white 
Stalks axillary, with one large flower. Road- 
P.—June, July. E. B. xii, 861. 


P. RUPESTRIS. Rock C. Fl. white. 


D. Flowers large, in a cort 
serrate, hairy. Stem erect. . 


imbose panicle. Leaves pinnate. Leaflets 
Rocks in Wales. 

P. — June. E. B. xxix, 2058. 


P. ARGENTEA. Silvery or Hoary C. Fl. yellow. 

D. Leaves fingered. Leaflets 5, wedge-shaped, jaggy, downy 
beneath. Stems nearly erect, cottony. Flowers small, in a corymbose 
panicle. Gravelly pastures. Common. 

P. — June, July. E. B. ii, 89. 


P. OPACA. Saw-leaved Hairy C. Fl. yellow, orange at the 
base. 

D. Leaves fingered, leaflets 7 (or 5), wedge-shaped, deeply 
serrated throughout. Stem-leaves ternate. Stems decumbent. Petals 
about the length of the calyx. Mountains of Scotland. Rare. 

P. — June. E. B. xxxv, 2449. 

P. REPTANS. Common Creeping C. Fl. yellow. 

D. Leaves fingered. Leaflets 6, serrate, obovate. Stalks axillary, 
single-flowered, flower large. Leaves opposite, on long hairy foot¬ 
stalks. Roadsides, &c. Common. 

P.—June — Sept. E. B. xii, 862. 

P. ALBA. White C. Fl. white. 

D. Leaves fingered. Root leaves of 5 leaflets, silky beneath, tipped 
with converging serratures. Flowers few, on slender bracteated stalks. 
Mountainous woods. P. — June, July. E. B. xx, 1384. 


TORMENTILLA. Tormentil. N. 0. 26. Rosacem. 
D. Cal. 8 cleft, alternate segments smaller. Eruit of 
numerous minute nuts, upon a small dry receptacle. Pet. 4. 


T. OFFICINALIS. Common T. Fl. yellow. 

D. Stem ascending, branched. Leaves almost sessile. Stipules 
cut. Flowers small, on slender stalks. Leaves of 3 oblong, acute 
deeply serrated leaflets. (This and the next species have sometimes 5 
petak and 10 segments to the calyx, and it is then difficult to distin¬ 
guish them from Potentilla Reptans.) Heaths, &c. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xii, 863. 


T. REPTANS. Trailing T. Fl. yellow. 

7 , Stem prostrate, {not creeping) scarcel 

bmnched. Leaves on long hairy footstalks. Stipules lanceo'late, entin 
Llowerstwwe the size. Woods, &c. Common. 

P.—June, July. E. B. xii, 864. 


GEUM. Avens. N. 0. 26. Rosacece. 

L. Peeds with a bent, hooked tail, on a cylindrical, dry, 
hairy receptacle. Cal. 10 cleft. Pet. 5, undivided. 


G. RIVALE. Water A. Fl. yellowish broum. 

D. Root leaves interruptedly pinnate, somewhat lyrate. Styles 
hairy above the curvature. Plowers drooping, growing upright as 
the seeds ripen. Stem leaves ternate or 3 lobed. Stem a foot high, 
slightly panicled. (A variety between this and G. Urbanum is not 
uncommon.) By streams and in meadows. Common. 

P. — June, July. E. B. ii, 106. 

DRYAS. Mountain Avens. N. 0. 26. Rosacece. 

Cal. 8 or 10 cleft. Pet. 6 or 8. Seeds each with a very 
long hairy tail. 

D. OCTOPETALA. White Dry as, or Mountain A. Fl. bril¬ 
liant white. 

Cal. mostly in 8 segments, cottony. Pet. 8. Leaves evergreen, 
stalked, ovate, bluntly serrated ; snow white and cottony, with a red 
rib beneath. Flowers large, on long solitary stalks. Stem erect, on 
stony Alpine heaths. Frequent. P.— June. E. B. vii, 451. 

COMARUM. Marsh Cinquefoil. N. 0. 26. Rosacem. 

Cal. 10 segments, 6 alternate ones smaller. Pet. 6, op¬ 
posite to, and less than the smaller Cal. segments. Seeds 
naked, on a large spongy permanent receptacle. 

C. PALUSTRE. Marsh C. Fl. Petals and Cal. purple. 

Pet. small. , Cal. large. Leaves, lower ones stalked, of 5 or 7 ser¬ 
rate leaflets, downy and whitish beneath; upper ones ternate, nearly 
sessile. Flowers on panicled downy stalks. Boggy places. 

P. — June, July. E. B. iii, 172. 

POLYANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
GLAUCIUM. Horned Poppy. N. 0. 4. Papaveracem. 

Cal. 2 leaves. Pod very long, of 2 or 3 cells. Pet. 4, 
crumpled. , Seeds dotted. 

G. PHCENICEUM. Scarlet-horned P. El. scarlet, a black 
spot at the base. 

D. Stem hairy. Stem leaves pmnatifid, cut, hairy. Pod rough, 
with upright bristles. Plant glaucous. Sea-coast. Very rare. 

A. — June, July. E. B. xx, 1433. 

PAP AVER. Poppy. N. 0. 4. Papaveracem. 

Cal. 2 leaves. Pod of one cell, incompletely separated 
into a greater or less number of marginal cells, opening by 
pores under the stigma. Pet. 4, crumpled. 

P. ARGEMONE. Long rough-headed P. Fl. scarlet, black 
at the base. 

D. Caps, bristly, club-shaped, ribbed. Stem leafy, many-flowered. 
Leaves doubly pinnatifid. Gravelly and sandy soil. 

A. — June, July. E. B. ix, 643. 

P. DUBIUM. Long smooth-headed P. Fl.pale scarlet. 

D. Caps, smooth (from P. Rhoeas) oblong, angular. Bristles on 
the flower-stalks close-pressed. Stem many-flowered, hairy. Leaves 
doubly pinnatifid. Cornfields. Common. 

A. — June, July. E. B. ix, 644. 

P. RHOEAS, Common Red P. Fl. deep scarlet, sometimes 
purple at the base. 

D. Caps, smooth (from P. Dubium) nearly globular. Bristles of 
the flower-stalks spreading. Stem many-flowered, bristly. Leaves 
pinnatifid, cut; the segments of the leaves are broader and less numer¬ 
ous. Cornfields. A troublesome weed. 

A. — June, July. E. B. ix. 645. 

P. CAMBRICUM. Yellow P. Fl. lemon-colour. 

D, Caps, smooth, oblong, beaked. Leaves smooth, stalked, pinnate, 
cut. Stem many-flowered, nearly smooth. Flower sweet-scented. 
Moist rocky places. Chiefly in Wales. P.— June. PJ. B. i, 66. 
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TILIA. Lime Tree. N. O. 17. Tiliacece. 

Cal. 5, valvular, equal, coloured segments; deciduous. 
Pet. 5, alternate with the calyx, sometimes hearing a small 
scale or nectary, on the inner sides at the base. Caps, of 
several close cells. 

T. GRANDIFOLIA. Broad-leaved L. T. 

p. Umhels 3 flowered. Leaves downy, especially beneath, with 
hairy tufts at the origin of the veins. Leaves heart-shaped, roundish, 
pointed, serrated. Woods, &c. Tree.—June, July. E. B. 2720. 

CISTUS. {Helianthemiim.) Oistds. Rock Rose. 

N. 0. 8. Cistinem. 

Cal. 5 leaves, 2 of them smaller. Pet. 6. Caps, of several 
valves. Seeds numerous. 

C. GUTTATUS. Spotted Annual C. FI. yellow, a red spot 
near the base of each petal. 

D. Stem herbaceous. No stipules or bracteas. Stem erect, slightly 
branched. Leaves opposite, lanceolate, with 3 strong ribs. Clusters 
terminal, one or more, of several flowers. Sandy pastures. Rare. 

A.—June, July. E. B. viii, 644. 

POLYANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

DELPHINIUM. Larkspur. N. 0. 1. Uanunculacece. 

Cal. none. Pet. 5, unequal; the upper spreading into a 
long tubular spur. Nectary of one or two leaves placed 
within the petals, extended behind into a tube, inside the spur 
of the upper petal. Follicles one-valved, oblong. 

p. CONSOLIDA. Field L. FI. deep blue in front, pale blue 
behind. 

Flowers in loose racemes. Leaves in 3 or 5 parts, each cut into 
linear segments. The juice of the petals is said to make good blue ink. 
Cornfields. Rare. About Cambridge the hills are said to be quite 
blue with it. Sometimes red, pink, or white. 

A. — June, July. E. B. xxvi, 1839. 

ACONITUM. Monk’s-hood. N. O. 1. ILanunculacece. 

Cal. none. Pet. 5, unequal, 4 in pairs; the upper one 
hooded or tubular. Nectaries 2, within the hollow of the 
upper petal, on long stalks, tubular. 

A. NAPELLUS. Common Wolf’s-bane, or M. FI. dark blue. 

Upper petal arched at the back. Leaves 6 cleft, with linear seg¬ 
ments. Stem ending in a cluster of flowers. Not truly native. On 
the banks of rivers, &c. F.—June, July. E. B. 2730. 

AQUILEGIA.' Columbine. N. 0. 1. Rammculacece. 

Cal. none. Pet. 5, equal. Nectaries 5, alternate with 
the petals, tubular, dilated upwards; below, extending into a 
long tapering spur. 

A. VULGARIS. Common C. FI. purple, white, lilaac. See. 

(See Plate 1. Part 2.) r t' , , , ^ 

Root leaves twice ternate. Stem leaves ternate. Meadows, thickets, 
&e. Seldom truly wild. P.—June. E. B. v, 297. 

POLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

THALICTRUM. Meadow Rue. N. 0. 1. Ratiun- 
culacecB. 

Cal. none. Pet. 4 or 5, concave, imbricated in the bud, 
deciduous. Styles none. Seeds without any terminal ap¬ 
pendages, ovate, furrowed, or winged. 


T. ALPINUM. Alpine M. R. FI whitish. 

D. Flowers drooping, in a simple terminal raceme. Stem un 
branched, simple, nearly leaf!,ess. Leaves twice ternate, or pinnate" 
glaucous beneath and shining above ; on long slender stalks. Elevated 
mountain pastures. Frequent. P.—June. E. B. 'vf 262 ^ 

T. MINUS. Less M. R. FI. pale purple, with whitish edges. 

D. Flowers drooping, in compound, spreading panicles. Stem, 
branched, leafy, often zig-zag. Leaves thrice pinnate, glaucous on 
both sides. Chalky pastures, or shell sand on the sea-shore. 

P.—June, July. E. B. i n. 

A large variety is T. MAJUS. Greater Meadow Rue. 

E. B. ix, 611. 

T. FLAVUM. Common M. R. FI. cream-colour. 

D. Floioers erect, very mimerous, in a dense panicle. Stem bran¬ 
ched, hollow, deeply furrowed and angular. Leaves twice pinnate' 
3 cleft leaflets. Wet meadows, by streams, &c. ’ 

P. — June, July. E. B. vi 367. 

RANUNCULUS. Crowfoot. N. 0. 1. Ranunculacece. 
Cal. 5 leaves. Pet. 5 or more, with nectaries in their claws. 
Seeds numerous, naked. 

R. FLAMMULA. Less Spear-w^ort. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves undivided, ovate lanceolate, sometimes serrated ('from 
R. Lm^ua) on channelled footstalks. Stem decumbent at the base 
A smaller plant. Extremely acrid. Watery places. Common. 

P. - June, Sept. E. B. vi, 387. 

Leaves divided. 

R. SCELERATUS. Water C. Celery-leaved C. • FI. vale 
yellow. ' ^ 

D. Lower leaxws palmate; upper fingered, very smooth. StemeTcet 

hollow, much branched. Flowers small, numerous, on solitary terminal 
or axillary stalks; the uppermost leaves lanceolate, undivided. Watery 
places. Common. A.~June, Aug. E. B. x, 681. ^ 

R. HIRSUTUS. Pale Hairy C, FI. golden yellow. 

D. Cal. reflexed finally. Lower leaves on long stalks, ternate, 
lobed and cut. Upper ones sessile, with 3 or more segments. Plant 
hairy. Stem upright, many-flowered. Nectary covered with a scale. 
On meadows, &c. liable to be overflowed. Not common. 

A.—June, Oct. E. B. xxi, 1504. 

R. REPENS. Creeping C. FI. gold yellow. 

D. Cal. spreading. Boot sending forth long prostrate runners. 
FI. stalks furrowed. Stem erect, round, hairy, leafy, branching. 
Leaves twice ternate; uppermost, in 3 deep, lanceolate, entire lob^. 
Nectary covered with a notched scale. Fields, gardens, &c. Very 
common. P. — June, Aug. E. B. viii, 616. 

R. ACRIS. Upright Meadow C. FI. yellow. 

D. Cal. spreading. FI. stalks round and even. Seeds smooth. 
Stem erect, round, hairy, hollow, branched above, many flowered. 
Root leaves on long hairy stalks, in 3 or 5 lobes, subdivided; upper 
ones nearly sessile, less divided. Nectary covered with a scale. 
Pastures, &c. Very common. P. — June, July. E. B. x, 652, 

R. ARVENSIS. Corn C. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Seeds large and very prickly. Cal. spreading, hairy. Plant 
pale, shining green. Leaves once or twice 3 cleft. Stem erect, much 
branched, leafy. FI. small, on simple stalks opposite the leaves. Very 
acrid and dangerous to cattle. Cornfields. Rather rare. 

A.—June. E. B. ii, 135. 

R. ALPESTRIS. Alpine White C. FI. white. 

D. Cal. reflexed (from R. Hederaceus and R. Aquatilis.) Stem, 
erect, generally simple and one-flowered. Leaves smooth. Root leaves 
with 3 deep lobed segments. Stem leaves lance-shaped. The side of 
Alpine streams. Rare. It is said to be extremely acrid. 

P.—June. E. B. xxxiv, 2390. 
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TROLLIUS. Globe-flower. N. 0. 1. RanunculacecB. 

Cal none Pet. from 5 to 15. Nectartj 5 to 10 or more, 
shorter than the petals, linear, flattened, somewhat tubular 
at the base. Follicles collected into a round head, pointed, 
recurved. 

T. EUROP.SUS. Mountain G. F. FZ. yellow. 

D. Pet. about 15, converging into « ^ 

manv deep cat lobes: the root ones on long stalks. Slightly acrid. 
Not^rare^in Westmoreland, Cumberland, &e. The country people 
Se consider it as a sort of festival flower, and go in parties to gather 
it to decorate their houses. P.-June. E. B. i, 28. 


DID YN AMI A. GYMNOSPERMIA. 

AJUGA. Bugl^ N. 0. 61. Laliatm. 

D Cor. upper Up apparently wanting, the stamens ap¬ 
pearing above. Lower lip 3 lohed, middle one inversely 
heart-shaped, or undivided. Cal deeply divided in 5 seg¬ 
ments. 

A. PYRAMIDALIS. Pyramidal B. FI. light purple-blue, 
streaked. 

D. Stem without scions. Upper lip in 2 deep acute lobes. Whorls 
crowded into a pyramidal form, many flowered. Root leaves very 
laro-e, obovate, crenate. Plant hairy. Dry pastures in the Highlands. 

® P. — June. E. B. xviii, 1270. 

MENTHA. Mint. N. 0. 61. Labiates. 

D. Cal. nearly regular, tube very short; 4 cleft, the 
upper segment broader, notched. Cal. tubular, with 5 nearly 
equal teeth. 

M. ARVENSIS. Corn Mint. FI. pale bluish purple. 

D. Cal. very short, bell-shaped, covered with horizontally spread¬ 
ing hairs. Flowers in whorls. Leaves stalked, egg-shaped, serrated, 
not wrinkled. Stem much branched. Herb of a pale hoary green, 
with a strong unpleasant odour, rather like cheese. Sandy cornfields, 
sides of ditches, &c. Common. 

P. — June, Sept. E. B. xxx, 2119. 
GALEOPSIS. Hemp-Nettle. N. 0. 61. Labiates. 


RHINANTHUS. Yellow Rattle. N. 0. 60. Scrophu- 
larinece. 

I). Cal. inflated, compressed, with 4 nearly equal teeth. 
Cor. tube nearly cylindrical, as long as the calyx. Upper 
lip narrowest, helmet-shaped, compressed, slightly cleft. 
Lower lip broader, in 3 obtuse segments. Caps, roundish, 
pointed, compressed. 

R. CRISTA-GALLI. Yellow-rattle. FI. yellow. 

Flowers crow'ded into a leafy spike. Bracteas heart-shaped, ser¬ 
rated. Leaves lance-shaped, serrate, rough. Caps, membranous, 
making a rattling noise when touched. Both Cal. and Cor. as if flat¬ 
tened into two, so that the flower is much broader than wide. Pastures. 
Very common. A. — June. E. B. x, 657. 

PEDICULARIS. Louse-wort. N. 0. 60. Scrophu- 
larinece. 

Cal. inflated, somewhat compressed, with o or % leafy 
jagged segments Cor. upper lip narrowest, vaulted, com¬ 
pressed, notched : lower lip in 3 obtuse segments, middle one 
narrower. 

P. PALUSTRIS. Marsh L. FI. pink. 

D. Cal. in 2 leafy lobes, much cut at the edges, inflated. Stem 
erect, branched. Leaves doubly pinnatifid. FI. axillar, solitary, 
opposite. Marshes and wet pastures. Common. 

A. — June, July. E. B. vi, 399. 

LIN ARIA. Toad-flax. N. 0. 60. Scro^hularinecs. 

D. Cor. with a spur at the base; its mouth closed by a 
projecting palate. Caps. 2 celled, opening by valves or 
teeth. 

L. VULGARIS. Common Yellow T. FI. yellow, palate 
orange. 

D. Leaves linear, lance shaped, crowded. Cal. smooth, shorter 
than the spur. Spikes terminal, imbricated. Herb smooth, a bluish 
green. Flowers large. Hedges, &c. Very common. 

P. — June, July. E. B. x, 658. 


D. Cor. with 2 hollow prominences at the throat, in front. 
Cal. 5 thorn-tipped teeth. Upper lip vaulted, serrate; lower 
lip deeply 3 lobed, side lobes roundish. Middle one larger 
cleft and crenate. 


L. MINOR. Least T. FI. purplish and white, palate yellow. 

D. Leaves lance-shaped, obtuse downy. Cal. longer than the spur. 
Herb much branched, small, with small flowers, downy and viscid all 
over. Sandy fields. Rare. A. — June, Sept. E. B. xxviii, 2014. 


G. TETRAHIT. Common H. N. FI, purple, lower lip varie¬ 
gated white and purple. 

D. Stem swelled below the joints, bristly. Cor. twice the length of 
the calyx; upper lip nearly straight. Leaves ovate, large, serrated. 
FI. in numerous dense whorls. FI. sometimes white. Cultivated ground, 
&c. Common. A.—June, July. E. B. iii, 207. 


DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 

BARTSIA. Bartsia. N. 0. 60. Scrophularinece. 

Cal. not inflated, of one leaf, tubular, 4 nearly equal seg¬ 
ments. Cor. tube short, upper lip undivided, compressed, 
the anthers and stigma usually protruding beyond. Lower 
lip in 3 nearly equal lobes. Caps, ovate, pointed, com¬ 
pressed. 


B. ALPINA. Alpine B. FI. purplish blue. 


D. Leaves egg-shaped, 
to 8 inches high, hairy, 
pastures. Rare. 


opposite, obtusely serrate. Stem square, 4 
Flowers in a close leafy spike. Elevated 
P.—June, July. Je. B. vi, 361. 


ANTIRRLIINUM. Snap-dragon. N. 0. 60. Scrophu- 
larinem. 

D. Cor. tumid at the base; its mouth closed by a pro¬ 
jecting palate. Caps. 2 celled, oblique, opening by 3 qmres 
at the extremity. 

A. MAJUS. Great S. FI. rose-colour, palate white or yellow. 
(See Part II. Plate. I.) 

D. Segments of the calyx ovate, obtuse. Leaves lanceolate, alter¬ 
nate. Old walls and chalk hills. 

P. — June, Aug. E. B. ii, 129. 

SCROPHULARIA. Fig-wort. N. O. 60. Scrophu¬ 
larinece. 

D. Cor. tube egg-shaped, globose, inflated; limb very 
small, in 5 segments; upper one (turned downward) short, 
slightly notched; 2 side ones spreading; 2 lower ones (turned 
upward) largest, half combined. Cal. small, 6 segments. 


Pt. II. 
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S. NODOSA. Knotted-ROOTED F. FI. dull green and dull 
purple. 

D, Root tuberom. Plant smooth Cfrora S. Aquatica). Leaves not 
running down into leafy footstalks. Stem with 4 acute angles. Flowers 
in a panicled leafy cluster. Stem 2 or 3 feet high, leafy. Leaves 
heart-shaped. Fetid smell. Woods, &c. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xxii, 1544. 

DIGITALIS. Fox-glove. N. 0. 60. Scrophularinece. 

D. Cor. tube large; limh small m 4 unequal segments. 
Cal. 5 segments. 

D. PURPUREA. Foxglove. FI. purplish pink, the mouth 
mottled with white and darker red spots. 

Stem upright with terminal leafy spikes or clusters of pendulous 
flowers. Leaves rugged, downy. Chiefly on a gravelly or sandy soil. 
Common. B. — June, July. E. B. xix, 1297. 

OKOBANOHE. Broom-kape. N. 0. 59. Orohanchece. 

D. Cal. of% undivided leaves. Cor. throat wide; upper 
lip concave, notched; lower in 3 rather unequal, wavy lobes. 
Germen downy all over. Parasitical plants. 

0. MAJOR. Greater B. FI. purplish brown. 

D. A solitary bractea under each floiver. Stamens quite smooth 
below; glandular and downy at the summit. Germen and style 
downy all over. Cor. inflated ; upper lip slightly notched; lower lip 
in 3 acute, nearly equal, wavy or crenate segments. Whole plant 
brownish or purplish colour, with glandular pubescence, and scales 
instead of leaves. Parasitical on broom or furze roots. Common. 

P. — June, July. E. B. vi, 421. 

'^TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQULOSA. 

DRABA. Whitlow-grass. N. 0. G. Cruciferce. 
Silicidoscc. 

Pouch entire, laterally compressed, valves nearly flat, seeds 
numerous. 


L. HIRTUM. {L. Smithii.) Hairy Mithridate P. Fl. white 
D (From L. Campestre). Pouch not scaly. Style twice as long as 
the lobes oj the border. Plant more hairy; otherwise much resem. 
bles L. Campestre. Stem leaves arrow-shaped, slightly toothed' 
Flowers numerous, small, in corymbs, which are soon lengthened ont 
into long clusters of roundish oblong pouches, bordered at the summit 
Fields on hilly ground. P.~June. E. B. xxvi 1803 


THLASPI. Shepherd’s Purse. N. 0. 6. Cruciferce 
Siliculosas. 

D. Pouch inversely heart-shaped, cloven, valves heeled 
mostly bordered (from Iberis and Teesdalia). Seeds nume¬ 
rous. Cotyledons accumbent. 


T. ARVENSE. Mithridate Mustard or Penny Cress 
Fl. white. 

D. Pouch round, nearly flat, shorter than its stalk. Root leaves 
oblong, toothed. Stem leaves oblong, arrow-shaped, clasping the stem 
at the base. Herb smooth. Fl. small, in dense corymbs. Pouches 
very large, in long clusters. Waste ground. Not common. 

A.—June, July. E. B. xxiv, 1659. 

T. ALPESTRE. Alpine Shepherd’s Purse. Fl. white. 

D. Pouch ohovate and obtuse. Style prominent beyond the marmn 
Leaves scarcely if at all toothed. Root-leaves in dense tufts, ovate' 
wavy. Stem leaves numerous, arrow-shaped. Herb smooth. fI 
small. Petals slightly notched. Mountainous pastures. Rare.* 

P. — June, July. E. B. ii, 81. 

CORONOPUS. {Senebiera) Wart-cress. N. 0.6. 
Cruciferce. Siliculosce. 

Pouch nearly entire, transversely compressed, wrinkled, of 
2 cells without valves. Seeds solitary in each cell. Cotyle¬ 
dons incumbent. Flowers in clusters opposite to the leaves. 

C. RUELLII. {Senebiera Coronopus.) Common Wart-cbess. 
Fl. white. 


D. INCANA, Twisted-podded W. G. Fl. white. 

D. Pouch oblong, twisted. Stem leaves numerous, hoary, like the 
stem, with minute, close pressed hairs. Pouch longer than the hairy 
pai-tial-stalks. Root-leaves elliptic-lanceolate, in the first season in a 
rose-like tuft; those of the stem sessile, ovate, the following year very 
numerous. Fl. numerous. Alpine limestone rocks. Frequent. 

B. — June. E. B. vi, 388. 

CAMELINA. Oamelina. N. O. 6. Cruciferce. 
Siliculosce. 

Pouch sub-ovate, many-sceded; valves inflated. Cotyle¬ 
dons incumbent. 

C. SATIVA. Gold of Pleasure. Fl. yellow. 

Pouch obovate, pear-shaped, bordered, very large, on long stalks. 
Leaves lanceolate, arrow-shaped at the base clasping the stem. About 
2 feet high, flowers small, in a corymb, soon turning to very long 
clusters of pouches. In fields of flax, with whose seeds it is probably 
brought from abroad. A. — June. E. B. xviii, 1254. 

LEPIDIUM. Pepper-WORT. N. 0. 6. Cruciferce. 

Siliculosce. 

Pouch cloven, elliptical, of 2 cells, and 2 keeled valves. 
Seeds solitary in each cell. Cotyledons incumbent. 


D. Pouch undivided, crested with little sharp points. Style promi¬ 
nent. Leaves deeply pinnatifid, and mostly sub-divided. Stems 
spreading quite flat on the ground, branched. Fl. small. Herb smooth. 
By way-sides, &c. Common. A.~June, Sept. E. B. xxiv, 1660. 

CAKILE. Sea Rocket. N. 0. 6. CrucifercB. Silicu¬ 
losce. 

Potich angular, of 2 joints, each of 1 cell without valves; 
the uppermost deciduous. Seeds solitary. Cotyledons ac¬ 
cumbent. 

C. MARITIMA. Purple Sea R. Fl. lilaac. 

Herb smooth, fleshy, bushy, much branched, the stem and branches 
remarkably twisted and zigzag. Leaves variously pinnatifid, thick, 
glaucous, scattered. Fl. rather large and handsome, in dense corymbs, 
bea-shore, in sand. Common. A.—June, Sept. E. B.\v,2Z\. 

TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 

ARABIS. Wall-cress. Rock-cress. N. 0. 6. Cruci¬ 
ferce. Siliquosce. 

Pod linear, crowned with the nearly sessile stigma. Valves 
flat, seeds in a single row. Cotyledons accumbent. 


L. RUDERALE. Narrow-leaved P. Fl. petals wanting. 

D. Petals none. Stamens 2. Lower leaves pinnatifid, toothed; 
upper linear entire. Flowers very small, in dense corymbs, which be¬ 
come in seed very long clusters. Herb glaucous. Waste ground near 
the sea. {The flotcers sometimes have petals and 4 stamens.) 

A. — June. E. B. xxiii, 1595. 


A. HISPIDA. {A. Petreea.) Alpine R. C. Fl. white or 
purplish. 

Root leaves lyrate or hastate, smooth or bristly, in tufts. Stem- 
leaves lance-shaped, entire, scattered. Petals spreading. Pods smooth. 
Flowers rather large. Alpine rocks. Wales and Scotland. Frequent. 

P. — June, July. E. B, vii, 409. 
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nasturtium. Ceess. N. 0. 6. Cruciferm. Sih- 


nearly cylindrical (sometimes short). Valves con^ 
cavV tiSiouG-ibs or keels. Seeds irregularly disposed, on 
slender stalks. Cotyledons accumhent. 

N. OFFICINALE. Common Water-Cbess. Fh white. 

pinnate; leaflets roundish heart-shaped, wavy,_ the terminal 
onflS. Stems spreading, for the most part floating. Flowers 
corymbose. Water-cresses are well known, eaten as salad. In 
Sete, &c. Common. F.-June, July. AJ. J5. xii, 8 do. 

N. SYLVESTRE. Creeping Yellow C. FI. yellow. 

J). Petals much longer than the calyx. Root creeping Leaves 
pinnate: leaflets lanceolate, deeply serrated or cut Stems erect, 
thouo-hwavy or zigzag, leafy, angular, roughish with minute points. 
&mero/s, smai!, in terminal panicled clusters The sides of rivers 
and ditches. Rare. P.-June-Sept. E. B. xxxni, 2324. 


N. TERRESTRE. Annual Yellow C. FI. yellow. 

D. (From N. Sylvestre.) Petals not longer than the calyx. Root 
tapetinq. Leaves pinnatifid. Pods more turgid. Floioers smaller 
and paler. Leaves unequally toothed. Banks of ditches, &c. Common. 

A.—June, Sept. E. B. xxv, 1747. 


N. AMPHIBIUM. Amphibious Yellow C. FI. yellow. 
Petals longer than the calyx. Root fibrous, long and stringy. 
Leaves oblong pinnatifid, or serrated; those under water are deeply 
pinnatifid. Flowers small, in aggregate clusters. In rivers, &c. 
Common. P.—June, Sept. E. B. xxvi, 1840. 

SISYMBRIUM. Hedge Mustard. N. 0. 6. Cruci- 
fercB. SiliquoscB. 

D. Cotyledons incumhent. Seeds arranged in a single 
row. Pod rounded or angular, linear. Valves linear, con¬ 
cave, waved; partition narrow, membranous. 

S. OFFICINALE. Common H. M. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Pods pressed close to the main stalk, awl-shoped, downy. 
Leaves lyrate, their lobes runcinate, unequally toothed, the upper 
ones narrowest, hairy. Herb dull green, minutely hairy or downy. 
Stem leafy, with horizontal branches. FI. small, in little corymbose 
heads. Among rubbish, &c. Common. 

A. — June, July. E. B. xi, 735. 


S. SOPHIA. Flax-WEED. FI. greenish yellow. 

D. Petals smaller than the calyx. Leaves doubly and very deeply 
pinnatifid, with fine downy linear-lanceolate segments. Pods erect, 
very numerous, somewhat curved, beaded from the projection of the 
numerous minute seeds. FI. small. Stem erect, branched. About 
rubbish, &c. Common. A. — June — Sept. E. B. xiv, 963. 


SINAPIS. Mustard. N. 0. 6. Cruciferce. Siliquosce. 
D, (From Brassica.) Cal. spreading. Pod nearly cylin¬ 
drical, somewhat beaked, with 2 valves. Cotyledons folded, 
incumhent. 


ERYSIMUM. Treacle Mustard. N. O. 6. Cruciferce. 
Siliquosce. 

Pod quadrangular, sessile, linear. Valves concave, keeled, 
rectangular; partition membranous, crowned with the style 
and the 2 lohed stigma. Seeds in a single row. Cotyledons 
flat, incumbent. 

E. ORIENTALE. Hare’s-ear T. M. FI. cream-colour. 

D. Leaves all undivided, entire, glaucous, s^nooth. Root ones 
obovate. Stem leaves elliptic heart-shaped, clasping the stem. Flowers 
few, in a loose, corymbose cluster. Fields and cliffs near the sea. 
Bare. A.— June. E. B. xxvi, 1804. 

BRASSICA. Cabbage. Turnip. N. O. G. Crucifer<B. 
SiliquosoB. 

I). (From Sinapis.) Calyx closed. Pod nearly cylindrical, 
beaked, with 2 valves. Seeds neaidy globular. Cotyledons 
flat, incumhent. 

B. CAMPESTRIS. Common Wild Navew. FI. yellow. 

D. Root leaves rough, with minute bristly hairs, lyrate. Stem 
leaves smooth, clasping the stem, oblong, partly pinnatifid; all some¬ 
what glaucous. Root tapering. FI. corymbose, almost as large as 
the turnip. Corn-fields, sides of ditches, &c. Common. 

A. — Jtme, July. E. B. xxxii, 2234. 

B. MONENSIS. Isle of Man Cabbage. FI. lemon colour, 
veined with purple. 

Leaves glaucous, nearly smooth, deeply pinnatifid, with oblong, 
unequally toothed lobes. 'Pod quadrangular; a long beak lodging 2 
or 3 seeds. Root tapering, woody. When bruised the herb has a fetid 
smell. Flowers large. Sandy sea-coast. Rare. In the Isle of Man, 
&c. P -— June, July. E. B. xiv, 962. 

MONADELPHIA. PENTANDRIA. 

ERODIUM. Storr’s-bill. N. 0. 20. Geraniacece. 

Filaments 10, anthers only on 5. Style 1. Cal. 5 
leaves. Petals 5. Fruit beaked, of 5 aggregate capsules, 
each tipped with a spiral awn. 

D. Awn hairy at the inside. 

E. CICUTARIUM. Hemlock S. El. rose-colour, with 3 dark 
lines at the base. 

D. Flowers in stalked umbels. Leaves pinnate', leaflets sessile, 

pinnatifid, cut. Stamens simple. Stems procumbent, hairy. Herb 
rather hairy and viscid, disagreeably scented. Waste ground, chiefly 
near the sea. Frequent. A. — June — Sept. E. B. xxv, 1768. 

E. MOSCHATUM. Musky S. FI. rose colour. 

D. Floioers in stalked umbels (from E. cicutarium, which it other¬ 
wise resembles). Leaflets larger and paler, and less deeply cut. 
Plant larger, more viscid; smelling strongly of musk. Perfect 
Stamens toothed at the base. Mountains, pastures. Rare. _ 

A. June, July. E. B. xiii. 902. 


S. NIGRA. Common M. FI. yellow. 

D. Pods smooth, close pressed to the stalk, quadrangular, slightly 
beaked. Lower leaves lyrate, rough, lohed and toothed. Upper 
leaves stalked, smooth, narrow, entire. Herb with round smooth 
branches. Flowers smaller than S. Arvensis and S. Alba. The seeds 
are well known as mustard. Waste ground, &c. Frequent. 

A. — June, July. E. B. xiv, 969. 

S. TENUIFOLIA. Narrow-leaved Wall M. FI. lemon- 
colour, 

rr' ^tem smooth. Lower leaves once or twice 

pinnatifid. Upper leaves lance-shaped undivided. Pods ascending, 
on spreading stalks, smooth, linear, compressed, slightly beaked. 
Bushy erect, branched herb, fetid when bruised. Flowers large. Old 
vralls, &c. Rare. P.-June~Oct. E. B. viif 525. 


MONADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 

GERANIUM. Crane’s-bill. N. 0. 20. Geraniaceex. 

Cal. 5 leaves. Pet. 5. Fruit beaked, of 5 aggregate 
capsules, each tipped with a reversed awn. 

D. Awn not hairy itiside. 

G. SYLVATICUM. Wood C. FI. light purple with crimson 
veins. 

D. (From G. pratense). Flowers smaller, leaves less deeply 
divided. Stamens awl-shaped, fringed. Leaves about 7 Iqbed, 
slightly palmate, coarsely cut and serrated, veiny, hairy on both sides; 
lower ones on long footstalks. Pet. entire or slightly notched. Stem 
2 or 3 ft. high, rough, branched, leafy. Woods, sides of rivers, &c. 
in the North. P. June, July. E. B. ii. 121. 
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G. PRATENSE. Meadow C. (See Plate VI, Pt. II.) FI. bluish- 
purple, veined. 

D. (From G. sylvaticum.) Flowers larger. Leaves in 5 or 7 
deep segments, the lobes regularly and acutely pinnatijid and serrated. 
Stamens smooth, long and slender, dilated at the base. Meadows, &c. 

P. — June, July. E. B. vi. 404. 

G. PYRENAICUM. Perennial Doves’-foot C. FI. light 
purple. 

J). Petals cleft, twice as long as the Calyx. Flowers numerous, 
rather small (larger than G. molle). Segments of the lower leaves 
very obtuse. Leaves kidney-shaped, lobed more or less deeply, the 
segments notched. Lower leaves on very long stalks ; upper ones on 
shorter stalks with fewer more acute segments, alternate. Stem hairy. 
Meadows, &c. Rare. P.— June, July. E. B. vi. 405. 

G. ROTUNDIFOLIUM. Round-leaved C. FI. crimson. 

D. (From G. Molle, which it much resembles). Pet. entire, all 
the leaves opposite. Seeds covei'ed with a network of regular, pro¬ 
minent wrinkles. Leaves kidney-shaped, cut, downy. Whole herb 
soft. Waste ground, kc. Not common. 

A. — June, July. E. B. iii. 157. 

G. PUSILLUM. Small-flowered C. FI. bluish-purple. 

D. Whole plant smaller than G. molle. Petals notched, scarcely 
longer than the Calyx. Seeds smooth, not dotted or reticulated (as 
in G. rotundifolium.) Leaves mostly opposite, deeply lobed, lobes 
oblong wedge-shaped, generally 3 cleft. Only 5 perfect stamens. 
Plant downy; much resembles G. molle. Waste ground. Common. 

A. — June — Sept. E. B. vi. 385. 

G. COLUMBINUM. Long-stalked C. FI. bluish rose colour. 

D. Stalks thrice as long as the leaves. Leaves divided to the base 
in 5 pinnatifid rough segments. . Bracteas aggregate, at the bases and 
forks of the flower stalks, awl-shaped, red. Herb slender, mostly 
procumbent, clothed with small bristly hairs. {FI. larger than G. dis- 
sectum.') Seeds reticulated. Dry fields or banks. Not common. 

A. — June, July, E. B. iv, 259, 

G. SANGXJINEUM. Bloody C. FI. rich red, sometimes Jlesh 
colour, with purple veins. 

D. Stalks single-flowered, flower large. Leaves roundish, in 5 or 
7 deeply separated, 3 cleft lobes, roughish. Stems several, lax and 
spreading. Hilly situations. Rare. 

P.—June—August. E. B. iv. 272. 


MONADELPHIA. POLYANDRIA. 
ALTHAEA. Marsh Mallow. N. 0. 16. Malvacece. 
D, Cal. double, outer in about 9 segme?its, inner in 5 
segments. Pet. 5. 

A. HIRSUTA. Rough-leaved M. Probably not indigenous. 

A.—June, July. E. B. 2674. 

MALYA. Mallow. N. 0. 16. Malvacecs. 

D. Cal. double; outer ofS leaves; inner in 5 segments. 
Pet. 5. 

M. SYLVESTRIS. Common M. FI. purplish pink, with darker 
veins. 

D. ("From M. rotundifolia). Stem erect. Whole plant larger. 
Lower leaves with 7 lobes, plaited, serrated, roundish. Upper ones 
fewer, but deeper lobes. Soft and downy. Waysides, &c. Common. 

P.—June-August. E. B. x, 671. 

M. ROTUNDIFOLIA. Dwarf M. FI. pale purple, sometimes 
white. 

D. (From M. sylvestris). Stem ■prostrate. Whole plant smaller. 
I^eaves ivith 5 lobes, roundish. Waysides, &c. Common. 

A. — June — September. A", if. xvi, 1092. 


DIADELPHIA. HEXANDRIA. 

FUMARIA. Fumitory. N. 0. 5. Fumariacce. 

D. Cal. of % leaves. Pet. 4, irregular. Cor. tubular 
gaping, with a prominent palate. Upper lip, its base prom¬ 
inent, forming the nectary. Lower one sometimes with a 
similar nectary at the base. 

2. Pod oblong, many seeded. 

F. CLAVICULATA. Climbing F. FI. whitish, 

D. Stem climbing. Footstalks ending in branched tendrils. Leaves 
pinnate; then pedate or ternate; leaflets entire, glaucous. Stems 
delicate, flattened on one side, branched, leafy; clusters of flowers 
opposite each leaf. Pod undulated. Bushy places. Common. 

A.—June, July. E. B. ii, 103. 

DIADELPHIA. OCTANDRIA. 

POLYGALA. Milkwort. N. 0. 11. PolygaleeB. 

D. Cal. 5 leaves; 2 inner ones much larger, like a pair 
of wings, coloured. Pet. various in number, combined with 
the filaments by their claws. 

P. VULGARIS, Common M. FI. blue {pink or white) marked 
with green lines. 

Herb smooth shining green. Stems several, leafy, FI. in a simple 
terminal cluster. Leaves scattered, lance-shaped. Flowers crested. 
Bracteas 3, at the base of each flower-stalk. Dry pastures. Common! 

P.—June, July. E. B. ii, 76. 

DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 

ONONIS. Rest Harrow. N. O. 25 . Leguminosce. 

Cal. 5 deep segments, the lower longest, lying under the 
keel. Standard large, striated. Legume turgid, sessile, 
one cell, 2 rigid elastic valves, few-seeded. 

O. ARVENSIS, Common R. H. FI. pink and white. Stem 
often shrubby, hairy. Branches thorny at the point. (Not always?) 
Leaves ternate below, but chiefly simple, alternate, serrated, elliptic 
or wedge-shaped; Calyx and foliage glutinous, and have a strong, 
disagreeable smell. Flowers large and beautiful, mostly solitary, 
axillary on short stalks. Fields or barren pastures, &c. Common. 

P. — June — August. E. B. x, 682. 

ANTHYLLIS. Kidney Vetch. N. 0, 25. 

Cal. inflated, shaggy, with 5 small, unequal marginal 
teeth. Legume small, roundish, concealed within the in¬ 
flated Calyx. 

A. VULNERARIA. Kidney Vetch, or Lady’s Finger. FI. 
yellow, sometimes red. 

FI. numerous, in a pair of crowfled, terminal heads, with fingered 
bracteas. Stems hairy, leafy, ascending. Leaves pinnate, with a 
terminal leaflet 5 smooth above 5 hairy or rather silky beneath j all 
entire. Chalky or limestone countries. Frequent. 

P.—June~Sept. E. B. ii. 104. 

Stamens, one free. 

OROBUS. Bitter Vetch. N. O. 25 . 

D. Leaves without tendrils. Style linear, nearly cylin¬ 
drical, downy above. 

0. NIGER. Black B.V. FI. variegated red, blue and purple. 

D. Stem branched, angular, erect. Stipules linear, lanceolate, 
acute; the lower ones half arrow-shaped. Leaves with 3 to 6 pairs 
of broadly oblong leaflets. Whole plant, turns black in drying. Scot¬ 
land. Rare. P.—June, July. E.B. 2788. 
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LATHYKtlS. VETCHLiNe. N. 0. 25. 

D. Uaves with tendrik. Style downy on the broader 
upper part, flattened. 


L APHACA. Yellow Y. lemon colour. 


YIOIA. Vetch. N. 0. 25. 

D. Leaves with tendrils. Style with a tuft of hair 
heneath the stigma. 

V. ANGUSTIFOLIA. Narrow-leaved Crimson V. FI. 
cnMson, white at the heel. 

D. Flowers solitary, nearly sessile. Leaflets of the upper leaves 
linear • lower ones inversely heart-shaped. Stipules with a pale 
depression beneath. Seeds orbicular, smooth. (Considered by some 
as only a variety of V. sativa.) Sandy pastures. Frequent. _ 

•’ A.—June. E. B. m, 282. 

V. LUTEA. Kough-podded Yellow V. FI. yellow, striped 
with grey. 

D. Flowers solitary, nearly sessile. Legumes reflexed, hairy. 
(FromV. hybridaj. Standard smooth. Leaflets less abrupt and 
notched. Stem spreading on the ground in every direction. Leaflets 
numerous, elliptic, lanceolate, sometimes abrupt, hairy beneath. Stony 
ground, chiefly near the sea. Rare. 

P.— June — August. E. B. vii, 481. 

V. HYBRIDA. Hairy-flowered Yellow V. FI. yellow, 
with reddish stripes. 

D. Flowers solitary, nearly sessile. (From V. Lutea, which it 
otherwise much resembles). Standard outside covered with shining 
yellow hairs. Plant taller and more erect. Leaflets abrnipt, notched, 
%oith a conspicuous point. Thickets in the South. Rare. 

F. — June, July. E. B. vii, 482. 

ERVUM. TARE. N. 0. 25. 

D. Leaves with tendrils. Stigma capitate, all over 
downy. Small, slender plants, like miniatures of the Vetches. 

E. HIRSUTUM. PIairy T. FI. white or lilaac. 

T). Clusters many flowered. Legumes hairy, with 2 seeds. Stem 
climbing. Leaflets 4 pair or more. Stipules often in many slender 
divisions. Cornfields, &c. A troublesome weed. 

A. June — August. E. B. xiv, 970. 

E. TETRASPERNUM. Smooth T. FI. pale grey. 

D. Flowers mostly in pairs. Legumes smooth, with 4 seeds, other¬ 
wise resembling E. hirsutum. Fields and hedges. Less common than 
the last. A. — June, July. E. B. xvii, 1223. 

HEDYSARUM. Saint-foin. N. 0. 25. 

Legume of one or more compressed, close, single-seeded 
joints. Keel very obtuse. Cal. tubular, divided half-way 
in 5 straight awl-shaped segments. Without tetidrils. 

H. ONOBRYCHIS. (Onobrychis Sativa.') Common S. Cock’s- 
head. P7. crimson. 

Leaves pinnate, nearly smooth, of many pairs of uniform, elliptic, 
oblong leasts. Stems several, recumbent. FI. stalks axillary, with 
a dense sp^e or cluster of handsome flowers ; narrow bracteas inter¬ 
spersed. Cultivated as fodder, &c. Chalky hills, &c. Frequent. 

P. — June, July. E. B. ii, 96. 


ASTRAGALUS. Milk-Vetch. N. 0. 25. 

Legume tumid, of 2 longitudinal cells. Seeds one or 
more. Cal. tubular, with 5 acute teeth, the lower one 
gradually longest. Without tendrils. 

A. GLYCYPHYLLOS. Sweet M. V. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Stem prostrate. (From A. hypoglottis.) Flowers in egg- 
shaped spikes, the stalk shorter than the adjoining leaf. Legumes 
obscurely triangular, incurved. Leaves of 9 or 11 oval, smooth leaf¬ 
lets. Woods, &c. Chalky or gravelly soil. Frequent. 

J 8 J P._/Mne. E. R. iii, 203. 

A. HYPOGLOTTIS. Purple Mountain M. V. FI. purple, 
variegated with white. 

D. Stem prostrate (from A, Hypoglottis.) Flowers in round heads, 
the stalks longer than the leaves. Legumes ovate, deeply channelled 
along the back, compressed, hairy, lioohed at the point. Leaves of 
numerous leaflets, oval, blunt, hairy. Mountainous heaths, &c. Fre¬ 
quent near the sea. June, July. E. B. iv, 274. 

TRIFOLIUM. Tkefoil—Clover. N. 0. 25. 
Legume hardly longer than the Calyx, with rarely more 
than one seed, deciduous, not bursting. Leaves alivays 
ternate. Without tendrils. 

T. OFFICINALE. (Melilotus ojflcinalis). Common Melilot. 

D. FI. numerous, all drooping towards one side, clusters 2 or 3 
inches long. Stem 2 or 3 feet high, leafy. Leaflets obovate, ser¬ 
rated, smooth. In drying, the plant smells like new-mown hay. 
Hedges, &c. A. — June, Jidy. E. B. xix, 1240. 

Flowers in heads ; Legumes many seeded. 

T. ORNITHOPODIODES. Bird’s-foot T. FI rose colour. 

L). FI. about 3 in a head. Legume prominent 8 seeded, twice as 
long as the Calyx. Stems several, spreading flat on the ground. 
Leaflets inversely heart-shaped, serrated, smooth. Stipides ovate, 
with long taper points. Barren pastures. Rare. 

A. June, July. E. B. xv. 1047. 

T, SUFFOCATUM. Suffocated T. FI. pink. 

D. FI. numerous, in sessile, lateral heads. Legume concealed in 
the calyx, 2 seeded. Cal. with acute, recurved teeth longer than the 
corolla. Leaves on long footstalks. Whole plant, except a few leaves 
usually buried in the loose sand. Sandy sea-coast. 

A.—June, July. E. B. xv, 1049. 

Flowers in heads. Legumes 1 seeded. Calyx generally hairy. 

T. OCHROLEUCUM. Sulphur-coloured T. FI. pale yellow. 

D. FI. in a solitary terminal, hairy head, on a hairy stalk, between 
the 2 uppermost leaves. Cal. deeply furrowed, with slender, hairy, 
unequal teeth, the lowermost thrice the length of the rest, giving the 
head when in seed a bristly aspect. Lower Leaves on long stalks, 
the two uppermost only opposite. Pastures, &c. gravelly or chalky 
soil. Common. P. — June, July. E. B. xvii, 1224. 

T. PRATENSE. Common Purple Clover. El. purple. 

D. Pleads dense, egg-shaped. Cal. hairy, with \()prominent ribs, 
4 of its teeth equal, the fifth and lowest rather longer. Stipules ovate, 
bristle pointed. Leaflets with a pale crescent-like spot. Upper qjair 
of leaves mostly opposite, footstalks shorter than the lower ones. 
Pastures. Common. One of the most valuable artificial grasses. 

P.—June—Sept. E. B. xxv, 1770. 

T. MEDIUM, Zigzag T, FI. purple. 

D. (From T. Pratense, which it otherwise resembles.) Heads less 
dense. Cal. 2 upper teeth shortest. Stipules longer, tapering. Stem 
zigzag and branching. Dry pastures, chalk, or gravel with a clay 
bottom. Frequent. P.—June, July. E. B. iii, 290. 

T. MARITIMUM. Teasel-headed T. FI. pale red. 

D. Cal. leaves after floweHng dilated, leafy, and spreading (from 
T. Stellatura.) Stipules very long and narrow. Spikes egg-shaped, 
rather hairy. Salt marshes. A — June, July. E. B. iv, 220. 
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T. GLOMERATUM. Smooth round-headed T. FI. rose- I 
colour. 

J). Cal. teeth small, heart-shaped, quite smooth, leafy in colour 
and texture, reflexed, veiny. Heads hemispherical, smooth, many- 
flowered. Stems prostrate. Whole herb very smooth. Gravelly 
fields, &c. A. — June. E. B. xv, 1063. 

T. STRIATUM. Soft-knotted T. FI. pale rose-colour. 

D. Cal. teeth straight, bristle shaped, unequal, not half the length 
o f the tube. Cal. elliptical, tumid. Stems prostrate. Herb downy. 
Barren fields, &c. Frequent. A.—June. E. B. xxvi, 1843. 

Standards deflexed, dry and membranous. 

T. PROCUMBENS. Hop T. FI. yellow. 

D. Heads oval, flowers about 50. Standard finally, sheltering the 
legume, strongly furrowed. Common leafstalk longer than the 
central leaflet. Stem spreading or procumbent. Cal. rather hairy, 
bell-shaped, teeth very unequal, aAvl-shaped. Dry fields, &c. Com¬ 
mon. A. — June, July. E. B. xiv, 945. 

T. FILIFORME. Slender Yellow T. FI. yellow. 

D. Chisters loose, of few small flowers. Standard even. Common 
leafstalk shorter than the leaflets. Stems prostrate. Whole plant 
usually smooth. Smaller than T. Minus. Gravelly pastures. Common. 

A. — June, July. E. B. xviii, 1257. 

T. MINUS. Lesser Yellow T. FI. yellow. 

D. (From T. Filiforme which it otherwise resembles.) Heads of 
many flowers. Larger plant. Standard sometimes obscurely fur¬ 
rowed. A. — June, July. E. B. xviii, 1256. 

MEDICAGO. Medick. N. 0. 25. 

' Legume spiral, compressed, somewhat membranous. Pistil 
pressing the keel downwards. 

M. FALCATA. Yellow Sickle M. FI. pale yellow, sometimes 
green or purple. 

D. (From M. Sativa.) Stem procumbent. Legumes not spiral; 
sickle-shaped, black. Seeds kidney-shaped. Gravelly banks, &c. 
Not indigenous. P.—June, July. E. B. xv, 1016. 

M. LUPULINA. Black Medick Nonesuch. FI. yellow. 

Stem procumbent. Spikes egg-shaped, erect. Legumes kidney¬ 
shaped, rugged and veiny, single-seeded, traces of a spiral structure. 
(Resembles Trifolium Minus in appearance.) Pastures. Common. 

A.—Jujie — Aug. E. B. xiv, 971. 

M. MINIMA. Little Bur M. FI. yellow. 

D. FI. i or 5 or more in each cluster. Stems prostrate. Stipules 
half-ovate, nearly entire. Legumes orbicular, with a double row of 
hooked spines. Leaflets obovate. A small plant clothed with soft fine, 
rather silky hairs. Calyx very hairy. Sandy fields. Rare. 

A. — June, July. 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-^QUALIS. 

All the florets strap-shaped. 

TEAGOPOGON. Goat’s-beaed. N. O. 46. Compositce. 

Fruit longitudinally striated, beaked. Pappus feathery. 
Keceptacle naked. Involucre simple, of several scales. 

T. PRATENSIS. Yellow G. FI. yellow. 

Root tapering, milky. Leaves tapering, keeled, dilated and some¬ 
what undulated at the base. Cal. about equal to the corolla. Flower- 
stalk cylindrical, with one large flower, closing before noon, except in 
cloudy weather. Florets as long as the calyx, sometimes longer. Plant 
smooth, with milky juice. Leaves alternate, several radical ones. 
Pastures. B. — June. E. B. vii, 434. 


T. PORRIFOLIUS. Purple G. FI.purple. 

Cal. twice as long as the corolla. Flower-stalks hollow, and 
swelling upwards. Leaves tapering. Whole plant smooth. Flowers 
close before noon. Root tapering, milky, on which account the plant 
was formerly cultivated for boiling or stewing. Moist meadows near 
rivers. Rare. B. — June. E. B. k 638. 

PICEIS. {Helminthia.) Ox-tongue. N. 0. 46. 

Fruit transversely striated, beaked. Pappus feathery. 
Receptacle naked. Involucre double; inner of 8 close 
scales, outer of 4 (or 5) large, lax, leafy ones, 

H. (Picris) ECHIOIDES. Bristly O. FI. yellow. 

D. Outer calyx of b broad, prickly scales. Seed down stalked- 
leaves waved, lower ones lance-shaped, upper heart shaped, embracing 
the stem. Stem 2 or 3 feet high, round, furrowed. Borders of fields’ 
&c. Frequent. Root tapering, that and the whole plant milky. ’ 
A. — June, July. E. B. xiv, 972. 

SONCHUS. Sow-thistle, N. 0. 4G. 

Fruit transversely wrinkled, without a beak. Pappus 
pilose. Receptacle naked. Involucre imbricated with 2 
rows of unequal, at length connivent scales, tumid at the 
base. 

S. OLERACEUS, Common S. FI. yellow. 

Root tapering, milky and bitter like the whole plant. Flower-stalk 
cottony, cymose. Calyx smooth. Leaves runcinate, toothed. Stem 
from 1 to 2 feet high, round, smooth hollow. Subject to many vaiia- 
tions. Cultivated ground. Very common. 

A. — June— Oct. E. B. xii, 84l 

APAEGIA. Hawkbit. 

Fruit beaked. Pappus feathery. Receptacle naked. In¬ 
volucre unequally imbricated, with hairy black scales. 

A. HISPIDA. Rough H. FI. yellow. 

D. Root tapering, blackish outside. Stalks naked, single-flowered, 
round, rough. Leaves runcinate, rough, hairy on both sides. Florets 
hairy at their orifice, glandular at the end. Seeds all with feathery 
down. Pastures. Common. P. — July. E. B. viii, 554. 

HIERAOIUM. Hawkweed. N. 0. 46. 

Fruit angular, furrowed, with an entire or toothed margin 
at the top. Pappus pilose, in one row, sessile, frequently 
brownish, persistent. Receptacle almost naked, dotted. In¬ 
volucre imbricated, with numerous very unequal scales. 

H. AURANTIACUM. Orange H. FI. orange. 

D. Stalk radical, naked {or sometimes a leaf or two) ending in a 
deep tuft of flowers. Calyx shaggy. Zmues elliptical, acute, entire, 
hairy, tapering at the base into a bordered footstalk. Flower-stalk 
round, solid, hairy. Mountainous woods. Rare. 

P.—June, July. E. B. xxi, 1469. 

H. MURORUM. Broad-leaved Wall H. FI. yellow. 

Stems 1 or more, with few leaves, round, furrowed, rather hairy, 
internally spongy, bearing each 4 or 5 large flowers. Leaves ovate 
heart-shaped, wavy, with radiating teeth, chiefly at the base, some 
pointed backwards, on long hairy footstalks. Cal. rough, with black, 
glandular hairs. Rocks, walls. Common. 

P.—June. E. B. xxix, 3082. 

Stem with many leaves. Many flowered. 

H. SYLVATICUM. Wood H. FI. yellow. 

Stem racemose, solid, slightly angular, bearing 2 or 3 flowers in a 
panicle. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, toothed chiefly about the base, teeth 
pointing forwards. Lower leaves on long hairy stalks. Herb haiiy, 
a pale unspotted green. FI. stalks and calyx rough with black hairs. 
Woods and on walls, &c. Common. 

P.— June, Jidy. E. B. xxix, 2031. 
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H. MACULATUM. Spotted H. FI yellow. 

T) fFrom H. Sylvaticum, which it otherwise resembles.) Stem 
cvmose, tubular. Leaves strongly toothed, spotted and clouded with 
(from H. Murorum, which it also resembles.) Leaves longer, 
only pointing forwards Stem more kafyand 
Mountains. Common. P.—June—^ept. JB. is. xxx, 2121. 


CREPIS. Hawk’s-beaed. N. 0. 46. 

Fruit narrower upwards, scarcely beaked, striated. Pap¬ 
pus pilose, copious, soft, mostly white, deciduous. Recep¬ 
tacle naked. Involucre scaly at the base. 


C. PULCHRA. Small-flowered H. FI. yellow. 

D Leaves toothed; root ones obovate, the rest somewhat arrow- 
shaped and clasping, downy. Panicle corymbose, with many wide 
spreading branches. Flowers small, closing at noon. Stem round, 
furrowed, hollow, leafy. Herb downy and milky. Root tapering. 


Rocky hills in Scotland. 


Rare. 

A. — June — Sept. E. B. xxxiii, 2325. 


C. VIRENS (Tectorum). Smooth H. FI. bright yellow. 

D. Root leaves ruminate; the restlanceolate and toothed, clasping. 
Stem slightly furrowed, branched, stained with purple near the rami¬ 
fications. Herb variable in luxuriance as well as smoothness, but 
generally of a fine shining green, smooth except the calyx. Cottage 
roofs, waste ground, &c., everywhere. Common. 

A.—June—Oct. J5J. H. xvi, 1111. 


C. BIENNIS. Rough H. FI. pale yellow, reddish beneath. 

Leaves pinnatifid, runcinate, rough with bristly hairs, especially the 
mid-rib beneath; lobes strongly toothed in front. Cal. somewhat 
bristly and downy; outer of partly membranous scales. Stem 3 or 4 
feet liigh, stout, hollow, leafy, strongly furrowed, corymbose; flowers 
large on furrowed stalks. Root spindle-shaped. ()halky pastures. 
Frequent, B. — June, July. E. B. iii, 149. 


BOEKHAUSIA. N. 0. 40. 

Fruit transversely wrinkled, with a long subulate beak. 
Pappus pilose. Receptacle naked. Involucre oval, with 
deciduous subulate scales, at length ribbed and furrowed. 


B. (Crepis) FCETIDA, Stinking Borkhausia or FIawk’s- 
Reard. FI. pale yellow. 

Leaves hairy, pinnatifid, with reversed teeth ; on toothed footstalks. 
Stems several, spreading, the central one erect, solid, leafy, hairy, 
branching. Flowers several, solitary, on long terminal, furrowed, 
rough stalks, rather swelling upwards. Outer calyx of a few lanceo¬ 
late scales. Herb hairy, very milky, with a strong smell of bitter 
almonds. Root tapering. Chalky ground. Rare. 

B.—June, July. E. B. vi, 406. 


HYPOCH^RIS. Cat’s-ear. N. 0. 46. 

Fruit striated, often beaked. Pappus feathery. Recep¬ 
tacle chaffy. Involucre oblong, imbricated. 

H, GLABRA. Smooth C. FI. yellow. 

D. Stems somewhat leafy, branched. Down of the marginal seeds 
not stalked. ^ Leaves numerous at the root, oblong or tongue-shaped, 
toothed or sinuated. Stem leaves smaller, alternate, sessile. Stems 
numerous, hollow, smooth; the central one erect, leafless, bearing a 
single flower; the rest, spreading, wavy, rather leafy. FI. small, 
solitary. Herb milky and bitter, smooth. Gravelly ground. Rare. 

A.—June — Sept. E. B. viii, 576. 

LAPSANA, Nipple-WORT. N. 0. 46. 

Fruit compressed, striated. Pappus none. Receptacle 
naked. Involucre in a single row of erect scales, with small 
ones at the base. 


L. PUSILLA. Dwarf N. FI. yellow. 

Stalks several, more or less branched, and swelling above, slender 
and purplish below; smooth, ending in a few hollow tumid partial 
stalks, each bearing a small flower. Leaves all at the root, obovate- 
oblong, strongly toothed, rough at the edges. Cal. smooth, its scales 
all linear, pointed; inner ones finally channelled and hardened. Root 
small, tapering. Gravelly fields. Rare. 

A. —June. E. B. ii, 95. 

2. Florets all tubular, with a 6-cleft spreading limb. 

CARDUUS. Thistle. N. 0. 46. 

Pappus pilose, not featliery, united by a ring at the base, 
and deciduous. Receptacle bristly. Involucre tumid, im¬ 
bricated with spinous scales. 

C. ACANTHOIDES. Welted T. FI. purple. 

Leaves decumbent, sinuated, very spinous, green on both sides. 
Root ones stalked. Stem a yard high, much branched, with copious, 
continuous, wavy, spinous wings. FI. crowded at the tops of the 
branches, not large. Cal. globose; scales linear, partly recurved. 
Root long and tapering. Hedges and waste ground. Not very com¬ 
mon. A. — June, July. E. B. xiv, 973. 

C. MARIANDS. MilkT. FI.purple. 

Leaves wavy, spinous, clasping the stem, dark shining green, all 
their veins bordered with white. Root ones pinnatifid. Herb very 
large and spreading; stem 4 or 5 feet high, k-anched, round, solid, 
leafy. Coil, scales leafy, recurved, channelled, spinous at the margin. 
Root tap-shaped. Waste ground. Rare. 

A.—June, Jidy. E. B. xiv, 976. 

CNICUS. PlUxME-thistle. N. 0. 46. 

Pappus feathery, united by a ring at the base and deci¬ 
duous. Receptacle bristly. Involucre tumid, imbricated 
with spinous scales. 

C. PRATENSIS. Meadow P. T. FI. pale purple. 

D. Leaves not decumbent, lanceolate, waved or lobed, fringed with 

prickles, cottony, but not very white beneath; lower one stalked; 
upper, few, small, clasping at the base. Stem 12 or 18 inches high, 
I'urrowed, cottony, hollow, bearing seldom more than one flower. 
Moist pastures. Rare. P. — June, July. E. B. iii, 177. 

CARLINA. Carline -THISTLE. N. 0. 46. 

Pappus feathery. Receptacle chaffy. Involucre imbri¬ 
cated, tumid, the outer scales with numerous spines, the 
inner coloured, spreading, resembling a ray. 

C. VULGARIS. Common C. T. FI. purple. 

Cal. cream-colour. Stem erect, firm, 10 or 12 inches high, leafy, 
downy, corymbose, many-flowered. Flowers of a singular aspect, 
elegantly variegated with the red or purple florets, yellow anthers and 
stigma, and the radiating cream-coloured polished scales of the calyx. 
Leaves lanceolate, wavy, veiny, rigid, bordered with prickles. Sandy 
heaths and pastures. Frequent. B. — June. E. B. xvi, 1144. 

3. Florets all tubular, crowded, erect, and parallel, level-topped, 

without a radius of any hind, except casually, as in Bidens, ^c. 

BIDENS. Bur-Marigold. N. O. 46. 

Pappus of 2 to 5 persistent awns, which are rough with 
minute, deflexed prickles. Receptacle chaffy. Involucre of 
many scales, the outer ones or bracteas often leafy. Corollas 
sometimes radiant. 

B. CERNUA. Nodding B. M. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves lanceolate, serrated. Bracteas nearly equal, entire. 

Bristles of the seeds about 4, erect. Flower's larger, drooping, some¬ 
times with yellow rays. Stem erect, 2 or 3 feet high. By the sides 
of ditches, &c. A. — June—Sept. E. B. xvi, 1114. 
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SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA. 
GNAPHALIUM. Cudweed. N. 0. 46. Compositce. 

Paj)ims pilose, the hairs often thickened upwards. Recep¬ 
tacle naked. Involucre scariose, imbricated, often coloured, 
Florets of the circumference filiform, not constituting a ray. 
Sometimes dioecious. 

Flowers dioecious. 

G. DIOICUM. Mountain C. FI. white or rose-colour. 

D. Flowers dioecious. Cal. white or rose-colour. Stem unbranched, 
cottony, leafy, accompanied at the base with several prostrate, leafy 
runners. Flowers in a simple corymb. Leaves lance-shaped, scattered, 
white and cottony beneath. Mountainous pastures. Common. 

F. — June, July. E. B. iv, 267. 

Corolla of the marginal florets liqulate, rayed. 

SENECIO. Groundsel. N. 0. 46. 

Pappus pilose. Receptacle naked, hivolucre cylindrical, 
its scales linear, equal, with several smaller ones at the base, 
tipped with brown. (The ray sometimes wanting.) 

Flowers rayed, the rays rolled hack. 

S. VISCOSUS. Stinking G. FI. yellow. 

D. (From S. Vulgaris, for which it might be mistaken, as the rays 
of the flowers are scarcely visible,) larger, downy, ghitinous to the 
touch and with a strong disagreeable smell. Stem more branched and 
straggling. Leaves deeply pinnatifid, and notched or toothed. Chalky 
or sandy soil. Not common. A.—June — Oct. E. B. i, 32. 

Flowers with spreading rays. Leaves undivided. 

S. PALUDOSUS. Great Fen Ragwort. FI. yellow. 

D. (From S. Saracenicus.) Rays of the corolla toothed. Stem 
cottony. Leaves cottony beneath, lanceolate, sharply serrated. Stems 
erect, straight, furrowed, hollow, leafy. Flowers large, in a corymb, 
not numerous. Fens in the East of England. Very rare. 

P. — June, July. E. B. x, 660. 

CINERARIA. Flea-wort. N. 0. 46. 

Pappus pilose. Receptacle naked. Involucre cylindrical, 
with many equal, erect scales. 

C. PALUSTRIS. Marsh F. FI. pale yellow. 

D. (From C. Campestris, which is only 6 or 8 inches high, a simple 
stem and chiefly root leaves, woolly and cottony.) Stem a yard high, 
very stout, shaggy, rcith numerous alternate, lanceolate, toothed, often 
wo.xny or pinnatifid leaves. (Several lesser, erect, stems,) ending in a 
leafy corymbus of flowers. Marshes, &c. Rare. 

P. — June, July. E. B. iii, 151. 

DORONIOUM. Leopard’s-bane. N. 0. 46. 

Pappus pilose, wanting to the florets of the ray. Recep¬ 
tacle naked or nearly so. Involucre with the scales equal, 
in a double row. 

D. PARDALIANCHES. Great L. FI. yellow, the rays striped 
outside with green. 

D. Leaves heart-shaped, toothed, the lower ones on long stalks, the 
upper more ovate, embracing the stem. Stem 2—3 feet high, branched, 
hairy. Flowers lai'ge, solitaiy, at the end of each branch. Rays 
linear, long. Cal. leaves long, numerous. Root tuberous. Woods. 
Rare. F.— June, July. E. B. ix, 630. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. Ox-eye. N. 0. 46. 

Pappus none. Receptacle naked. Involucre hemisphe¬ 
rical or nearly flat, the scales imbricated, membranaceous at 
their margins. 


C. LEUCANTHEMUM. Great White O. FI. middle yellow 
ray white. ’ 

Like a large tall daisy. Stem erect, sometimes branched, furrowed 
leafy. Lower leaves stalked, obovate, serrated or cut. Upper vai-i- 
ously pinnatifid, clasping the stem. In mowing grass. Very common. 

P.—June, July. E. B. ix, 601. 

C. SEGETUM. Corn M. FI. yellow. 

Leaves glaucous, clasping the stem, jagged. Flowers large, nume¬ 
rous, on naked hollow stalks, swelling upwards. Florets of the ray 
2 ribbed, abrupt. Cornfields, &c. Common. 

A. — June — Aug. E. B. viii, 640. 

PYRETHRUM. Fever-few. N. O. 46. 

Fruit crowjied with a membranous border. Receptacle 
naked, hivolucre hemispherical, or nearly flat, the scales 
imbricated, membranaceous at the margins. 

P. PARTHENIUM. Common T. FI. middle yellow, ray 
white. 

D. Leaves stalked, compound, flat; leaflets ovate, cut. Rays 
shorter than the diameter of the disk, abrupt, 2 ribbed. Stem erect, 
branched, leafy, furrowed, 2 feet high, many-flowered. Panicle 
corymbose. Plant has a strong smell and bitter taste. Waste ground, 
and on rocks and walls. Common. 

P .— June, July. E. B. xviii, 1231. 

MATRICARIA. Wild-Chamomile. N. 0. 46. 

Pappus none. Receptacle naked. Involucre hemis¬ 
pherical or nearly flat, the scales imbricated, obtuse, not 
membranaceous at their margins. 

M. CHAMOMILLA. Wild C. FI. middle yellow, ray white. 

D. Disk (middle of the flower) conical, and very prominent, the 
rays reflexed at night. Stem branched, leafy, erect. Leaves clasping, 
smooth pinnate ; leaflets linear. Cal. scales dilated, bluntish. Herbage 
smells faintly like chamomile. Roadsides, &c. Common. 

A. — June — Oct. E. B. xviii, 1232. 

ANTHEMIS. Chamomile. N. 0. 46. 

Pappus none, or a membranous border. Receptacle con¬ 
vex, chafiy. Involucre hemispherical, or nearly plane, the 
scales imbricated, membranaceous at their margin, 

A. ARVENSIS. Corn C. FI. middle yellow, rays white. 

D. Receptacle conical; scales lanceolate, acute, keeled, prominent. 
Seeds croioned with a quadrangular border. Stem erect, much 
branched, leafy, hollow, many-flowered, hoary, with fine, shaggy hairs. 
Leaves doubly pinnatifid, hairy, greyish green, the segments uniform, 
parallel, each tipped with a small bristle. FI. solitary, on long ter¬ 
minal furrowed stalks. Rays finally recurved. Herbage only a slight 
smell. Fields, &c. Rare. B. — June, July. E. B. ix, 602. 

A. COTULA. Stinking C. FI. middle yellow, rays white. 

D. Receptacle conical; scales bristle-shaped. Seeds without any 
border. Stems one or more erect, branched, leafy, smooth, solid. 
Leaves sessile, bright-green, doubly pinnatifid, slightly hairy; seg¬ 
ments narrow, flat, succulent, spreading, not parallel. Disk convex. 
Rays 3 toothed, deflexed at night. Plant fetid and acrid. Waste 
places. Common. A. — June, July. E. B. xxv, 1772. 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-FRUSTRANEA. 

CENTAUREA. Knap-weed. N. 0. 46. 

Pappus pilose or none. Receptacle bristly. Involucre 
imbricated. Florets tubular, those of the disk perfect, 
regular, with 5 spreading segments; those of the ray imper¬ 
fect, funnel-shaped, in 5 segments. 
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C NIGRA. Black K. FI. purple. 

D Cal scabs fringed, oval, hUch, paler at the base, ea^h scale 
JiiJtJahearLhfpei, Hack, fringed appendage. 


GYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA, 

ORCHIS. Orchis. N. 0. 94. OrchidecB. 

D. Nectary with a spur, behind the flower. Cal. superior, 
3 leaves. Vet. %, smaller than the calyx. Root knobs. 

1. Tubers or Mobs of the root undivided. 

0. BIFOLIA. (Habenaria.) Butterfly O. FI greenish white. 
(See Plate IV. Part II.) 

D. Lip long, spear-shaped, entire. Spur very long. Common in 
some counties. P* June. E. B. i, 22. 

0. PYRAMIDALIS. Pyramidal O. FI. lilaac, pink {white 
occasionally.) (See Plate IV. Part II.) 

D. Lip with 2 protuberances above, hollow underneath ; in 3 lobes; 
spur long and slender. Chalk and clay soil. Rare. 

P. — June, July. E. B. ii, 110. 


0. USTULATA. Dwarf-winged O. FI. purplish and white, 
dark calyx leaves. 

D. Plant small: the blackish calyx leaves and dots on the lip give 
a scorched look to the flower. Lip rough with minute points, in 4 
lobes. Spur obtuse, not half the length of the germen. Resembles 
0. Fusca, but much smaller. Chalky downs. Rare. Leaves not 
spotted. P. — June. E. B. i, 18. 

Knobs of the root tapering, clustered. 

0. ALBIDA. {Habenaria.') White cluster-rooted O. FI. 
greenish white. 

D. Spur very short, incurved. Lip green, in 3 lobes, the middle 
one largest. Bracteas lanceolate, rather longer than the germen. 
Stem leafy, hollow. Leaves lanceolate. A small species, with a dense 
spike of many small flowers. Leaves not spotted. Mountain pastures. 
Rare. P.— June. E. B. viii, 505. 


0. VIRIDIS. {Habenaria.) Frog O. FI. greenish, tinged with 
red or brownish yellow. 

D. Spur very short, slightly furrowed along the middle. Lip linear, 
hanging down, ending in 2 sharp lobes, with a very small middle one, 
like a little point. Stem leafy. Pastures, on clay, &c. Common. 
Leaves not spotted. P.—June, July. E. B. ii, 94. 


Tubers 2, palmated. 

0. MACULATA. Spotted Palmate O. FI. usually nearly 
white, much spotted and streaked with purple. 

D. Spur rather shorter than the germen. Lip 3 lobes ,* the side 
ones large, crenate, middle one rather pointed (from 0. Latifolia). 
Braxteas shorter than the flowers. Stem nearly or quite solid, leafy. 
Spike dense, conical. Leaves much spotted. One of the commonest 
orchises. Meadows, &c. p,—June, July. E. B. ix, 632. 


0. CONOPSEA. {Gymnadenia.) Aromatic Palmate 0. F 
lilaac or purple, not variegated. 

D. Spur very long and slender. Lip in 3 entire equal lobes. Ca 
leaves widely spreading. Stem hoUow, leafy. Spike rather loose, ( 
many tiowevs. Leaves not spotted. Moist pastures in hilly countriei 
where it is plentiful. Sweet (or rather) strong scented, as are seven 
of the orchises. P._J«ne. E.B. \, 10. 


1 OPHRYS. Insect Orchis. N. 0. 94. Orchidea:. 

D. Nectary without a spur, convex. Cal. spreading. 
Pet. 2, spreading, undivided. Root, knobs. 

O. MUSCIFERA, Fly O. FI. brown, bluish and green. 

D. Side petals very slender, like the horns of an bisect. Lip nar¬ 
row, 2 lobed at the end, with a pale, broad, bluish spot in the centre. 
Petals chocolate colour, downy. Under side of the lip is green. 
Flowers about 6, in a thin spike. Chalky pastures. Frequent in 
Kent, Norfolk, Suffolk and Surrey. P. — June. E. B. i, 64. 

ACERAS. Man Orchis, N. O. 94. Orchidece. 

D. (From Orchis.) Nectary without a spur. (From 
Ophrys.) Cal. closely converging. Lip flat, dependent, 
tnuch longer than the calyx, linear, with 4 linear obtuse 
entire lobes, the two uppermost longest. Root of 2 woolly 
knobs. 

A. ANTHROPOPHORA. Green M. 0. El. green, lip yellow, 
tipped with brown. 

Spike, long, cylindrical, of numerous scentless flowers. Stem with 
4 or 5 spreading leaves near the bottom, and 1 or 2 sheathing upright 
ones towards the middle. Herb light green, smooth and shining. 
Meadows in the South. Rare, P.— June. E. B. i, 29. 

HERMINIUM. Musk Orchis. N. 0. 94. Orchidece. 

D. Nectary without a spur. Lip 3 lohed, spreading like 
the Petals, slightly tumid at the base underneath. Petals 2, 
spreading, 3 lobed. 

H. MONORCHIS. Green M. O. FI. green. 

D. Root of one globular knob, and several thick woolly fibres. 
Root leaves 2 (rarely 3,) at or near the bottom of the stem, and some¬ 
times a small membranous bractea higher up. Spike dense; flowers 
small, numerous, smelling like musk and honey, especially in the 
evening. Cal. green, spreading equally in three directions. Petals 
of a different substance, thick, yellowish, longer than the Calyx. Up 
the hue and substance of the petals, spreading equally with them. 
Chalky banks, &c. Rare. P. — June, July. E. B. i, 71- 

LISTERA. Listera or Tway-blade. N. O. 94. Or- 
chidece. 

D. Nectary without a spur, nearly flat. Cal. spreading. 
Pet. spreading. Nectary much longer than the Petals, 2 or 
3 lobed, the disk with a longitudinal central furrow. Root 
flbrous. 

L. OVATA. Common T. FI. yellowish or brownish green. 

D. Nectary %vith 2 linear, oblong, nearly parallel lobes. Leaves 2 

(rarely 3) some way up the stem, opposite, elliptical; the stem above 
is more slender, and ends in a long cluster of flowers. Woods, fields, 
&c. Common, P.— June. E. B. xxii, 1548. 

EPIPACTIS. Helleborine. N. 0. 94. Orchidem. 

Nectary without a spur, tumid at the base; contracted 
in the middle; undivided at the end. Root creeping. 

E. GRANDIFLORA. Large White H. FI. white. Lip rvith 
yellow lines. 

D. {From E. endfolia). Bracteas longer than the smooth germen. 
Lip abrupt, shorter than the Calyx, with elevated lines on the dish. 
Flowers sessile, erect, large and handsome. Stem leafy ; leaves 
elliptic, lanceolate, sessile, gradually smaller towards the top of the 
stem. Wood.s, &c. on chalky soil. Rare. 

P.-~June. E.B.\y,21\. 


Ft. II. 
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GYNANDRIA. DIANDRIA. 

CYPRIPEDIUM. Ladies’ Slipper. N. 0. 94. Or- 
chidece. 

Nectary without a spur, lip obovate, inflated. Cal. 3, 
spreading, coloured leaves; 2 lower ones generally combined 
nearly their whole length. Petals 2, spreading, pointed. 
Roots creeping. 

C. CALCEOLUS. L. S. FI. yellow and brown. (See Plate IV. 
Pt. II.) 

Stems solitary, bearing 3 or 4 large, alternate leaves. Flowers 
terminal, 1 or 2. Mountainous woods, &c. in the North of England. 
Very rare. P. June. E. B. 'i, 1, 

MONCECIA. MONANDRIA. 

EUPHORBIA. Spurge. N. 0. 75, Euphorliacece. 

Cal. none. Cor. none. Involucrum of 1 leaf, tumid, 
with 4 or 5 marginal lobes, containing 12 or more barren 
Jloicers, and 1 fertile flower in the middle: all stalked. 
Nect. 4 or 5 alternate with the lobes of the Involucrum, 
fleshy, coloured, tumid. 

E. PEPLIS. Purple S. FI. green. Nectary reddish. 

D. Stems procumbent, forked, spreading flat on the ground, 

branched. Capsule smooth. Herb smooth, of a glaucous hue, 
tinged with purple. Leaves opposite, on short stalks, half-heart 
shaped, very unequal at the base. FI. from the forks of the stem, 
small, solitary, stalked. Nectary rounded. Sandv sea-coast. Devon 
and Cornwall, A.—June — September. A". P. xxviii, 2002, 

E. LATHYRIS. Caper S. FI. variegated yellow and purple. 

D. Umbel of 4 branches, repeatedly forked. Stem erect, smooth, 
hollow, purplish. Leaves numerous, opposite, sessile, spreading in 
four rows, oblong, entire. FI. sessile, in each fork, solitary. Nectary 
rounded, with blunt horns. Capsule large, smooth. Sometimes 
jjickled for capers. Herb smooth, rather glaucous. Thickets. Rare. 
Berkshire, Steep Holmes in the Severn. 

B. — June, July. — E. B. xxxii, 2255. 

E. IIELIOSCOPIA. Sun S. Common Wart-wort. FI. green 
and yelloioish, 

D. Umbel of 6 ^-cleft, then forked branches. Leaves obovate, 

serrated. Nectaries 4, undivided. Stem erect, leafy, ending in a 
large, green, forked umbel, with many obovate, serrated bracteas. 
Herb smooth, milky. Caps, smooth. Cultivated ground. Very 
common. A. — June — August. E. B. xiii, 883. 

E. CYPARISSIAS. Cypress S. FI. yellow. 

D. Umbel of many forked branches. Leaves of the lateral bran¬ 
ches linear and very narrow, very numerous. Stem-leaves lanceolate. 
Bracteas heart-shaped, turning scarlet after the flowers are past. 
Caps, mostly smooth and even. Nectaries lunated. Herb smooth, of 
a glaucous hue. Woods and fields. Rare. 

P.—June — July. E. B. xii, 840, 

E. HIBERNA. Irish S. Makinboy. FI. Nectaries tawny 
brownish colour. 

D. Umbel of 6 forked branches. Stem simple, erect. Capsules 
warty, erect. Leaves obtuse, scattered, entire, large. General brac¬ 
teas large, reaching as far as the rays of the umbel. Partial bracteas 
smaller, ovate. Nectaries 4, kidney-shaped. Whole plant nearly 
smooth, deep green, milky. Fields and woods in Ireland and in 
Kent.* P.—June. E. B. xix, 1337. 


MONCECIA. TETRANDRIA. 

LITTORELLA. Shore-weed. N. 0. 66. Planta- 
ginece. 

Barren flower. Cal. 4 leaves. Cor. in 4 segments 
Fertile flower. Cal. none. Cor. in 3 or 4 unequal seg¬ 
ments. Style very long. Ntit oval, of 1 cell, not bursting. 

L. LACUSTRIS. Plantain S. FI. greenish. 

Stem none. Leaves several, ascending, linear entire, fleshy, 3 or 4 
inches long. Barren flowers on single upright stalks. Pertih ones 
sessile at the root. Watery, sandy places, by lakes, &c. Frequent. 

P. June. a:. R. vii, 468, 

URTICA. Nettle. N. 0. 76. Urticece. 

Barren flower. Cal. of 4 leaves. Petals none. Nectary 
central, cup-shaped. Stamens the length of the Calyx. 
Fertile flower. Cal, 2 leaved. Cor. none. Seed 1. 

U. PILXJLIFERA, Roman N. FI. green. 

D. Fertile flowers in globular heads. Leaves opposite, ovate, 
serrate, with transverse ribs. Herb with numerous stings all over. 
Stem branched, leafy. Leaves dull grey green. Chiefly near the sea. 
Rare. A. — June, July. E. B. iii. 148. 

U. URENS. Small N. FI. green. 

D. Leaves with about 5 longitudinal ribs; leaves opposite elliptical. 
Clusters oblong, scarcely branched. Brighter green plant than the 
last. Stinging. Very common. 

A. — June—Oct. ^1. jB. xviii, 1236. 

DIGECIA. DIANDRIA. 

SALIX. Willow, &c. N. O. 78. Amentacem. 

Barren flower. Catkin imbricated. Cal. a scale. Vetah 
none. Nectary 1 or more glands at the base. Fertile 
flower the same. Stigma 2. Capsule superior, 1 cell, % 
valves. 

S. HERBACEA. Least W. This is reckoned the least of all 
shrubs. 

D. (From S. Reticulata.) Leaves serrated. Ovary {germen) stalked, 
smooth. Leaves orbicular, reticulated with veins, very smooth and 
shining on both sides. Catkins of but few flowers, with yellowish 
scales. The stems, though woody, are only an inch or two in height, 
partly decumbent and very slender. Tops of the highest mountains. 

June. E. B. xxvii, 1907. 

S. RETICULATA. Wrinkle-leaved W. 

D. (From S. Herbacea.) Leaves not serrated. Ovary {genmn) 
sessile, downy. Larger shrub, with stout procumbent stems. Leaves 
orbicular, somewhat elliptical, obtuse, coriaceous, with reticulated 
veins, by which it is easily distinguished. On the highest mountains 
of Scotland, Wales, and in Yorkshire. 

June. E. B. xxvii, 1908. 

DICECIA. HEXANDRIA. 

TAMUS. Black Bryony. IS. O. . Dioscorew. 

Barren flower. Cal. none. Cor. in 6 deep segments. 
Fertile flower. Cal. none. Cor. in 6 deep segments. 
Style 3 cleft. Berry inferior, of 3 cells. Seeds in pairs. 

T. COMMUNIS. Common Black B. El. greenish white. 
Berry scarlet. 

Root large, fleshy, black outside. Leaves heart-shaped, smooth, 
undivided. Stems twining, hanging in festoons in hedges. Flowers 
in stalked clusters. Woods, hedges, &c. Common. 

P. — June. i?. R. iij 91. 


The Reeds and Carex are omitted. 
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DICECIA. ENNEANDRIA. 

MERCURIALIS. Mercury. N. 0. 75. Euphor- 
hiacecB. 

Barren flower. Cal. in 3 deep segments. Cor. none. 

Stamens^—l^. of 2 globose cells. 

Fertilefloiver. Cal. same. Cor. none, btyles 2. Cap¬ 
sule of 2 lobes and 2 cells. Seeds solitary. 

M. ANNUA. Annual M. FI. green. 

D. (From M. Perennis.) Stems much branched, the branches 
crossing. Leaves smooth, ovate-lanceolate, serrate. Flowers in inter¬ 
rupted spikes. Herb fetid and poisonous. Waste ground. Rare. 

A.-June—Sept. J3. viii, 559. 


POLYGAMIA. MONCECIA. 

ATRIPLEX. Orache. N. O. C8. Chenopodece. 

United flower. Cal. inferior, in 5 deep segments. Cor. 
none. Stanmis 5. Style deeply cloven. Seed 1, de¬ 
pressed. Fertile flower. Cal. inferior, in 2 deep segments. 
Cor. none. Style deeply cloven. Seed 1, compressed. 

ATRIPLEXPATULA. Spreading Halberd 0. 

Stem herbaceous, spreading. Leaves alternate, on long stalks; 
lower ones halberd shaped; upper ones gradually narrower, Avith 
smaller lobes or none, till they become lanceolate. Spikes terminal, 
interrupted, the flowers in little dense tufts. Herbage dull green, 
slightly mealy. Leaves most powdery at the back. Waste ground. 
Common. A. — June — Aug. E. B. xiii, 936. 



butterflies and hawk-moths 

WHICH APPEAR IN JULY. 


Papilio Machaon. Swallow Tail 

Pontia Brassicce. Common Cabbage 

P. Raped. Small White 

P. Napi. Green-veined White 

P. Cardamifies. Orange Tip 

Leucophasia Sinapis. Wood White 

Melitcea Artemis. Greasy Fritillary 

Melitea Silene. Small Pearl-bordered Fritillary 

Argynnis Adippe. High-brown F. 

A. Aglaia. Dark-green F. 

A. Paphia. Silver-washed F. 

Vanessa C. Album. Comma B. 

V. Polychloros. Large Tortoiseshell 
V. lo. Peacock’s Eye 
Apatura Iris. Purple Emperor 
Limeuitis Camilla. White Admiral 
Hipparchia Megmra. Wall B. 

H. Semele. Grayling 
H. Galathea. Marbled White 
H. Janira. Meadow brown 
H. Tiihomis. Large Heath 
H. Cassiope. Mountain Ringlet 
H. Ligea. Arran Brown 

K. Davus. Scarce Small Ringlet 
H. Polydama. Marsh R. 

H. Hero. Silver R. 

Thecla Quercus. Purple Hair-streak 
T. Pruni. Black H. S. 

T. W. Album. White-letter H. S. 

Lyccena Dispar. Large Copper 

L. Chryseis. Purple-edged C. 

L. Hippothoe. Dark Underwing C. 
Polyommatus Argiolus. Azure Blue 
P. Alsus. Bedford Blue 
P. Acis. Mazarine Blue 
P. Arion. Large Blue 
P. Cory don. Chalk-hill blue 
P. Adonis. Clifden Blue 
P. Argus. Silver-studded Blue 
P. Salmacis. Durham Argus 
P Artaxerxes. Artaxei’xes B. 


July, May and August. 

July, April and May. 

July, April and May. 

July and May. 

July, April and May. 

July and May. 

July, April, May arid June. 

July. 

July and June. ' 

July and August. 

July. 

July, June and September. 

Middle of July. 

July, Spring, June, August and Sept. 
July. 

July. 

July, April and August. 

July. 

July and June. 

July and June. 

July and June. 

July, June and August. 

July and August. 

July. 

July and August. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

July and August. 

July and August. 

July. 

July, May and August. 

July and May. 

July and May. 

July. 

July. 

July, May and August. 

July and April. 

July. 

July. 


HESPEEIDiE. 

Pamphila Linea. Small Skipper July and August. 

P. Sylvanus. Large S. July, May, June and August. 

P. Comma. Pearl S. July and August. 


CEEPUSCULAEIA. 


Anthrocera Filipendula. Six-spotted Burnet M. 
A. Loti. Five-spotted B. M. 

Smennthus Populi, Poplar H. M. 

Sphinx Ligustri. Privet H, M. 

Macroglossa Stellatorum. Humming Bird FI. M. 
Trochilium Apiforme. Bee Clear-wing 


June till August. 

July. 

July, June, August and September. 
July and August. 

July, August, September and October. 
July and June. 
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BUTTEEFLIES AND HAWK-MOTHS. 


WHICH APPEAR IN AUGUST. 


Papilio Macliaon. Swallow Tail 
Gonepleryx Rhamni. Brimstone 
Colias Edusa. Clouded Yellow 
C. Hyale. Pale Clouded Yellow 
C. Europome. Scarce Clouded Yellow 
Mancipium Daplidice. Bath White 
Pieris Cratcegi. Black-veined White 
Argynnis Lathonia. Queen of Spain Eritillary 
A. Aglaia. Dark-green F. 

Vanessa To. Peacock’s Eye 
V. Antiopa. Camberwell Beauty 
V. Atalanta. Red Admiral 
Hipparchia Mgeria. Speckled Wood 
H. Megcera. Wall 
H. Cassiope. Mountain Ringlet 
H. Ligea. Arran Brown 
H. Polydama. Marsh Ringlet 
Thecla Betulce. Brown Hair-streak 
T. Ruhi Green Hair-streak 
Lyccejia Eispar. Large Copper 
L. Virgaurea. Scarce Copper 
L. Chryseis. Purple-edged Copper 
L. Phleas. Common Copper 
Polyommatus Argiolus Azure Blue 
P. Adonis. Clifden Blue 
P. Alexis. Common Blue 
P. Agestis. Brown Argus 


August, May and July. 

August, Feh. March, May and June. 
August. 

August and June. 

August. 

August, April and May. 

August, May and June. 

August, May and September. 

August and July. 

August, June, July and September. 
August. 

August, May and September. 
August, April and June. 

August, April and July. 

August, June and July. 

August and July. 

August atid July. 

August. 

August May and June. 

August and July. 

August. 

August and July. 

August, April and June. 

August, May and July. 

August, May and July. 

August, May and June. 

August and June. 


HESPEEIDJl. 


Pamphila Linea. Small Skipper 
P. Sylvanus. Large Skipper 
P. Comma. Pearl Skipper 
P. Actceon. Lulworth Skipper 


August and July. 

August, May, June and July. 
August and July. 

August. 


CEEPUSCULAKIA. 


Anthrocera Filipendulce. Six-spotted Burnet Moth 
Smerinthus Populi. Poplar Hawk Moth 
Sphinx Ligustri. Privet H. M. 

Deilephila Lineata. Rayed H. M. 

Metopsilus Celerio. Sharp-winged H. M. 
Macroglossa Stellatarum. Humming-bird H. M. 


August and June. 

August, June, July and September. 
August and July. 

August and September. 

August. 

August, July, September and October 


W^HICH APPEAR IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 

Melitoea Euphrosque. Peaxl-hordered Fritillary September and May. 

Argynnis Lathonia. Queen of Spain Fritillary September, May and August. 

Vanessa C. Album. Comma September, June and July. 

V. TJrticce. Small Tortoiseshell September, March and June. 

V. lo. Peacock’s Eye September, June, July and August. 

V. Atalnnta. Red Admiral September, Spring and August, 

mpparchia Pamphilus. Small Heath September and June. 


CEEPUSCULAEIA. 


Smerinthus Populi. Poplar Hawk Moth 
Acherontia Atropos. Death’s-head H. M. 

Sphinx Convolvuli. Unicorn H. M. 

Deilephila Lineata. Rayed H. M. 

Macroglossa Stellatarum. Humming-bird H. M. 


September, June, July and August. 
September. 

September, May and June. 
September and August. 

September, July, August and October. 
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PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN JULY. 


diandria. monogynia. 

Vaonica spicata. Spiked SpeedweU 60 Scrophularme®. 

„ hybrida. Welsh S. t i,* T 

Lycopus europfeus. Water Horehound 61 Labiat®. 

Salvia pratensis. Meadow Sage, or Cla^ , , , ^ ” 

Circaa alpina. Mountain Enchanter’s Nightshade 27 Onagrari*. 

TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Valeriana pyrenaica. Heart-leaved Valerian 44 Valerianese, 

TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


Dipsacus fullonum. Fuller’s Teasel 45 Dipsacese. 

„ sylvestris. Wild T. „ 

„ pilosus. Small T, „ 

Scabiosa arvensis. Field Scabious ,, 

Galium aristatum. Bearded Bed-straw 43 Rubiacese, 

„ witheringii. Rough Heath B. „ 

„ saccharatum, Wai’ty-fruited B, „ 

„ tricorne. Three-flowered Goose-grass „ 

„ pusillum. Least Mountain B. „ 

„ mollugo. Great Hedge B. „ 

Exacum (Cicendia) flliforme. Least Gentianella 54 Gentiane®. 
Parietaria officinalis. Common Pellitory of the Wall 76 Urtice®. 
Isnardia palustris. Marsh Isnardia 27 Onagrari®. 

Alchemilla alpina. Alpine Ladies’-mantle 26 Rosace®. 


TETRANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 

Potamogeton perfoliatus. Perfoliate Pond-weed 86 Naiades. 
„ (fluitans) rufescens. Long-leaved ,, 

floating P. 

„ prelongus. Long-stalked P. „ 

„ lanceolatus. Lance-shaped P. „ 

„ pusillus. Small P. „ 

„ gramineus. Grassy P. „ 

„ acutifolius. Sharp-leaved P. „ 

„ zoster®folius. Grass-wrack-like P. „ 

„ pectinatus. Fennel-leaved P. „ 

Radiola mUlegrana. All-seed. Thyme-leaved 15 Line®. 

Flax-seed 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Myosotis alpestris. Rock Scorpion-grass 57 Boragine®. 

Menyanthes (Villarsia) nymph®oides. Fringed 54 Gentiane®. 

bog-bean 

Lysimachia vulgaris. Great Yellow Loose-strife 64 Primulace®. 

„ _ thyrsiflora. Tufted L. 

Anagallis teneUa. Bog Pimpernel , 

Azalea procumbens. Trailing Azalea 49 Erice® 

Campanula rotundifolia. Common Bell-flower 47 Campanulace®. 
„ patula. Spreading B. 

„ rapunculus. Rampion B. 

,, persicifolia. Peach-leaved B. ” 

latifolia. Giant B, 

5, rapunculoides. Creeping B. 

» trachelium. Nettle-leaved B. 

» glomerata. Clustered B. 

» hybrida. Corn B. ” 

,, hederacea. Ivy-leaved B. 

Lobelia dortmanna. Water Lobelia 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Impatiens noli-me-tangere. Yellow Balsam 21 Balsamine®. 

Verbascum thapsus. Great Mullein 60 Scrophulaidne®. 

„ lychnitis. White M. „ 

„ pulverulentum. Y'ellow Hoary M. „ 

„ nigrum. Black M. „ 

„ blattaria. Moth M. „ 

Hyoscyamus niger. Common Henbane 58 Solane®. 

Eryth®ea centaurium. Common Centaury 54 Gentiane®. 

„ latifolia. Broad-leaved C. „ 

Samolus valerandi. Water Pimpernel or Common 64 Primulace®. 
Brookweed 

Lonicera xylosteum. Upright Honeysuckle 42 Caprifoliace®. 

Illecebrum verticillatum. Whorled Knot-grass 34 Paronychie®. 
Thesium linophyllum. Bastard Toad-flax 72 Santalace®. 

PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Hemiaria glabra. Smooth Rupture-wort 34 Paronychie®. 

„ hirsuta. Hairy R. „ 

Chenopodium album. White Goose-foot 68 Chenopode®. 

„ polyspermum. All-seed G. „ 

„ maritimum. Sea G. „ 

„ fruticosum. Shrubby Saltwort „ 

„ Salsola kali. Prickly Saltwort „ 

Cuscuta epithymum. Lesser Dodder 56 Convolvulace®. 

UMBELLIFEROUS PLANTS. 

Eryngium maritimum. Sea Eryngo 38 Umbellifer®. 

„ campestre. Field E. „ 

Caucalis latifolia. Great Bur-parsley „ 

Torilis anthriscus. Upright Hedge-parsley „ 

„ infesta. Spreading H. P. „ 

Sium angustifoliura. Narrow-leaved Water Parsnep „ 

„ (Helosciadium) nodiflorum. Procumbent W. P. „ 

„ verticillatum. Whorled W. P. „ 

Cicuta virosa. Cowbane or Water Hemlock „ 

AEthusa cynapium. Common Fool’s Parsley „ 

GEnanthe fistulosa. Common Water Dropwort „ 

„ pimpinelloides. Pai-sley W. D. „ 

,. crocata. Hemlock W. D. „ 

Angelica sylvestris. Wild Angelica 

Ligusticum Scoticum. Scottish Lovage „ 

„ (Physospermum) comubiense. Cornish „ 

Bladder-seed „ 

F®niculum vulgai®. Common Fennel „ 

Pimpinella saxifraga. Common Burnet Saxifrage 

„ magna. Greater B. S. „ 

Bupleurum odontites (aristatum). Narrow-leaved „ 

Hare’s-ear 

„ rotundifolium. Common H. „ 

Peucedanum (selinum) palustre. Marsh Milk „ 

Parsley 

Pastinaca sativa. Common Wild Parsnep „ 

Heracleum sphondylium. Cow-Parsnep. Hogweed „ 

PENTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Tamarix gallica. French Tamarisk 31 Tamariscine®. 

Corrigiola littoralis. Sand Strapwort 34 Paronychie®. 

PENTANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

Statice armeria. Common Thrift 65 Plumbagine®. 
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PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN JULY. 


NATUEAI, OKDEB. 

Statice limoniuni. Lavender T. 65 Plumbaginese. 

„ reticulata. Matted T. „ 

Linum usitatissimum. Common Flax 15 Linese. 

„ angustifolium. Narrow-leaved pale F. „ 

Sibbaldia procumbens. Procumbent Sibbaldia 26 Rosacese. 

PENTANDRIA. HEXAGYNIA. 

Drosera rotundifolia. Round-leaved Sun-dew 10 Droseraceaj. 

„ longifolia. Long-leaved S. „ 

„ anglica. Great S. „ 

HEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Allium arenarium. Sand Garlick 89 Asphodelese. 

„ carinatum. Mountain G. „ 

„ oleraceum. Streaked Field G. „ 

THE BUSHES ABE OMITTED. 

Frankenia Isevis. Smooth Sea-heath 12 Frankeniacese. 

Peplis portula. Water Purslane 30 Lythrarieae. 

HEXANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Rumex sanguineus. Bloody-veined Dock 69 Polygonese. 

„ aquaticus. Grainless Water D. „ 

„ alpinus. Alpine D. „ 

„ acutus. Sharp-leaved D. „ 

„ maritimus. Golden D. „ 

„ palustris. Yellow Marsh D. „ 

„ obtusifolius. Broad-leaved D. „ 

„ hydrolapathum. Great Water D. „ 

Tofieldia palustris. Scottish Asphodel 90 Melanthacese. 

HEXANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

Alisma plantago. Great Water Plantain 81 Alismacese. 

„ natans. Floating W. P. „ 

OCTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

(Enothera biennis. Evening Primrose 27 Onagrarise. 

Epilobium angustifolium. Rose-bay Willow-herb „ 

„ hirsutum. Great Hairy W. „ 

„ parviflorum. Small-flowered hoary W. „ 

„ montanum. Broad smooth-leaved W. „ 

„ roseum. Pale smooth-leaved W. „ 

„ tetragonum. Square-stalked W. „ 

„ palustre. Round-stalked W. „ 

Chlora perfoliata. Perfoliate YeUow-wort 54 Gentianese. 

Erica cinerea. Common Heath 49 Ericese. 

„ tetralix. Cross-leaved H. „ 

„ vagans. Cornish H. „ 

OCTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Polygonum fagopyrum. Buck-wheat 69 Polygonese. 

„ amphibium. Amphibious Persicaria „ 

„ persicaria. Spotted P. „ 

„ lapathifolium. Pale-flowered P. „ 

OCTANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 

Elatine hexandra. Small hexandrous Water-wort 13 Elatinese. 

DECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Monotropa Hypopitys. Yellow Birds’-nest 50 Monotropese. 


Pyrola rotundifolia. Round-leaved Winter-green 50 Monotronp 
„ media. Intermediate W. ^ 

„ minor. Lesser W. ’ 

„ secunda. Serrate W. 

„ uniflora. Single-flowered W. 

DECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Saxifraga aizoides. Yellow Mountain Saxifrage 37 Saxifrageae 
Scleranthus annuus. Annual Knawel 34 Paronychies 

Saponaria officinalis. Common Soap-wort 14 Caiyophylleae 

Dianthus armeria. Deptford Pink 
„ prolifer. Proliferous P. 

„ deltoides. Maiden P. 

DECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Silene conica. Striated Corn Catchfly 

„ noctiflora. Night-flowering C. ,, 

„ otites. Spanish C. „ 

„ armeria. Lobel’s C. „ 

Arenaria Norvegica. Norwegian Sandwort „ 

DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

Cotyledon lutea. Yellow Pennywort 35 Crassulaces, 

Sedum telephium. Orpine, or Live-long „ 

„ album. White Stone crop „ 

„ sexangulare. Tasteless Yellow S. „ 

„ reflexum. Crooked Yellow S. „ 

„ glaucum. Glaucous Yellow S. „ 

„ rupestre. St. Vincent’s Rock S. „ 

Cerastium aquaticum. Water Mouse-ear Chick- 14 Caryophylle?e. 

weed „ 

Spergula nodosa. Knotted Spurrey „ 

„ subulata. Fringed awl-shaped S. „ 

DODECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Lythrum salicaria. Spiked purple Loose-stripe 30 Lythrariese. 

DODECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Reseda luteola. Dyer’s-weed. Yellow-weed 7 Resedacese. 

„ lutea. Wild Mignionette. Base Rocket „ 

DODECANDRIA. DODECAGYNIA. 
Sempervivum tectorum. Common House-leek 35 Crassulaces. 

ICOSANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

Mespilus cotoneaster. Dwarf Quince-leaved Medlar 26 Rosacese. 
Spiroea salicifolia. Willow-leaved Spircea „ 

„ filipendula. Common Dropwort „ 

ICOSANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

Rubus carpinifolius. Horn Beam-leaved Bramble „ 

„ corylifolius. Hazel-leaved B. „ 

„ fruticosus. Common B. „ 

„ rhamnifolius. Buckthorn-leaved B. „ 

„ leucostachys. Long-clustered B. „ 

„ koehleri. Glandular B. „ 

„ glandulosus. 

Potentilla alpestris. Orange Alpine Cinquefoil » 
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NATURAL ORDER. 

POLYANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Glaucium luteum. YeUow Horned Poppy 4 Papaveraceie. 

Papaver hybridum. Round rougb-headed Poppy 

Nymph^aTlbf "'"white Water-lily 3 Nymph^aceae. 

:: 

Tilia Europcea. Common Lime Tree 

Helianthemum vulgare (cistus). Common Rock-rose 8 Cistineae. 

ledifolium. Ledum-leaved K. „ 

” polifolium. White Mountain R. „ 

POLYANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

Stratiotesaloides. Water Soldier 93 Hydrocharideee. 


POLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 


Clematis vitalba. Traveller’s Joy 
Ranunculus lingua. Greater Spear-wort 


1 Ranunculacese. 


DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


Ajuga alpma. Alpine Bugle 61 Labiate. 

Teucrium scorodonia. Wood Sage „ 

„ scordium. Water Germander „ 

„ cbamcedrys. Wall G. „ 

„ scordoides. ? „ 

Nepeta cataria. Cat-mint ,, 

Verbena officinalis. Common Vervain 62 Verbanace®. 

Galeopsis villosa. Downy Hemp-nettle 61 Labiate®. 

„ versicolor. Large-flowered H. Bee-nettle „ 

Betonica officinalis. Wood Betony „ 

Stachys sylvatica. Hedge-woundwort „ 

„ arvensis. Corn W. „ 

Ballota nigra. Black Horebound „ 

Origanum vulgare. Common Marjoram „ 

Thymus serpyllum. Wild Thyme „ 

„ acinos. Basil T. „ 

„ calamintha. Common Calamint „ 

Scutellaria galericulata. Common Skull-cap „ 

„ minor. Less S. „ 

Prunella vulgaris. Self-heal „ 


DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Bartsia viscosa. Yellow Bartsia 60 Scrophularine®. 

„ odontites. Red B. „ 

Euphrasia officinalis. Eye-bright „ 

Melampyrum cristatum. Crested Cow-wheat ’’ 

„ arvense. Purple C. „ 

„ pratense. Common Yellow C. „ 

,, sylvaticum. Wood C. 

Pedicularis sylvatica. Common Louse-wort „ 

Linaria spuria. Round-leaved Toad-flax 
j, elatine. Sharp-pointed T. 

„ repens. Creeping pale-blue T. 

Antirrhinum orontium. Lesser Snap-dragon „ 

Scrophularia aquatica. Water Figwort ’’ 

5, scorodonia. Balm-leaved F. 
bimosella aquatica. Mudwort ’ 

Sibthorpia Europma. Cornish Money-wort 

Crobanche caryophyllacea. Clove-scented Broom- 59 Orobanche®. 

, rape 

» elatior. Tall B. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Orobanche minor. Lesser B. 59 Orobanche®. 

„ rubra. Red B. „ 

„ coerulea. Purple B. „ 

TETRADYNAMIA. SILICULOSA. 

Subularia aquatica. Water Awl-wort 6 Crucifer®: 

Siliculos®. 

Draba rupestris. Hairy Whitlow Grass „ 

Lepidium latifolium. Broad-leaved Pepper-wort „ 

„ campestre. Common Mithridate P. „ 

Iberis amara. Bitter Candy-tuft „ 

Coronopus (Senebiera) didyma. Lesser Wart-cress „ 

TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 

Arabis ciliata. Fringed Rock-cress 6 Crucifer®: 

Siliquos®. 

Sisymbrium Irio. London Rocket „ 

Erysimum cheiranthoides. Treacle Mustard „ 

Sinapis alba. White Mustard „ 

„ incana. Hoary M. „ 

„ cheiranthus. Wall-flower M. „ 

MONADELPHIA. POLYANDRIA. 

Alth®a ofiicinalis. Common Marsh Mallow 16 Malvace®. 

Malva moschata. Musk Mallow „ 

Lavatera arborea. Tree M. „ 

DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 

Genista tinctoria. Dyers’ Green-weed 25 Leguminose®. 

Ononis reclinata. Small spreading Rest-harrow „ 

Pisum maritimum. Sea-Pea „ 

Lathyrus hirsutus. Rough-podded Vetchling „ 

„ pratensis. Yellow Meadow V. „ 

„ sylvestris. Narrow-leaved Everlasting Pea „ 

„ latifolius. Broad-leaved Everlasting Pea „ 

„ palustris. Blue Marsh Vetchling „ 

Vicia sylvatica. Wood Vetch „ 

j „ cracca. Tufted V. „ 

„ loevigata. Smooth-podded Sea V. „ 

„ bithynica. Rough-podded purple V. „ 

Arthrolobium ebracteatum. Sand joint Vetch „ 

Astragalus alpinus, Alpine Milk Vetch „ 

„ uralensis. Hairy Mountain M. V. „ 

„ campestris. YeUowish Mountain M.V. „ 

Trifolium stellatum. Starry-headed Trefoil „ 

„ arvense. Hare’s-foot T. „ 

„ fragiferum. Strawberry-headed T. „ 

„ resupinatum. Reversed T. „ 

Lotus major. Greater Bird’s-foot Trefoil „ 

POLYADELPHIA. POLY^ANDRIA. 

Hypericum calycinum. Large-flowered St. John’s 18 Hypericine®. 

Wort 

„ andros®mum. Tutsan. „ 

„ quadrangulum. Square-stalked St. J. „ 

„ perforatum. Perforated St. J. „ 

„ dubium. Imperforate St. J. „ 

„ humifusum. Trailing St. J. » 

„ montanum. Mountain St. J. „ 

„ barbatum. Bearded St. J. „ 

„ linearifolium. Linear-leaved St. J. „ 


Ft. III. 
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PLANTS BEGINNING TO ELOWEB IN JULY. 


NATUBAL OKDEK. 

Hypericum hirsutum. Hairy St. J. 18 Hypericinese. 

„ pulchrum. Small upright St. J. „ 

„ eludes. Marsh St. J. „ 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-^QUALIS. 

Picris hieracioides. Hawkweed Ox-tongue 46 Compositse, 

Prenanthe.s muralis. Ivy-leaved Wall-lettuce „ 

Apargia hirta. Deficient Hawk-bit „ 

„ autumnalis. Autumnal H. „ 

„ taraxicii. Dandelion H. „ 

Hieracium alpinum. Alpine Single-flowered Hawk- 
weed 

„ pulmonarium. Lungwort H. „ 

„ lawsoni. Glaucous Hairy H. „ 

„ paludosum. Succory-leaved H. „ 

„ molle. Soft-leaved H. „ 

„ denticulatum. Small-toothed H. „ 

Hypochoeris maculata. Spotted Cat’s-ear „ 

„ radicata. Long-rooted C. „ 

Lapsana communis. Common Nipple-wort „ 

Cichorium intyhus. Wild Succory „ 

Arctium lappa. Burdock „ 

Sen-atula tinctoria. Common Saw-wort „ 

„ alpina. Alpine S. „ 

Carduus nutans. Musk Thistle „ 

„ tenuiflorus. Slender-flowered T. „ 

Cnicus lanceolatus. Spear T. „ 

„ palustris. Marsh T. „ 

„ arvensis. Field T. „ 

„ eriophorus. Woolly-headed T. „ 

„ heterophyllus. Melancholy T. „ 

„ acaulis. Dwarf T. „ 

Onopordum acanthium. Common Cotton T. „ 

Bidens tripartita. Three-cleft Bm*-marigold „ 

Eupatorium cannabinum. Hemp Agrimony „ 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-SUPERFLUA. 

Tenacetum vulgare. Common Tansy „ 

Artemisia vulgaris. Mugwort „ 

Gnaphalium luteo-album. Jersey Cudweed „ 

„ supinum. Dwarf Alpine C. „ 

„ gallicum. Narrow-leaved C. „ 

„ minimum. Least C. „ 

„ (Filago) germanicum. Common C, „ 

Conyza squaiTosa. Plowman’s Spikenai’d „ 

Erigeron acris. Blue Flea-bane „ 

„ alpinus. Alpine F. „ 

Senecio sylvaticus. Mountain Groundsel „ 

„ tenuifolius. Hoary Ragwort „ 

„ jacoboea. Common R. „ 

„ aquaticus. Marsh R. „ 

„ saracenicus. Broad-leaved R. „ 

Solidago Virgaurea. Common Golden-rod „ 

Inula helenium. Elecampane „ 

Pyrethrum mai’itimum. Sea Feverfew „ 

Anthemis maritima. Sea Chamomile „ 

„ tinctoria. Ox-eye C. „ 

Achillcea Ptarmica. Sneeze-wort „ 

„ tomentosa. Woolly Yellow Milfoil or „ 

Y arrow 


Natural oedej 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-FRUSTRANEA. 

Centaurea cyanus. Corn Blue-bottle 46 Compositse 

„ scabiosa. Greater Knapweed 
„ Isnardi. Jersey Star-thistle 

„ calcitrapa. Common S. T. 

„ solstitialis. St. Bamaby’s T. 

GYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 

Orchis hircina. Lizard Orchis 94 Orchidese, 

Ophrys apifera. Bee O. 

Goodyera repens. Creeping Goodyera 
Neottia aestivalis. Summer Ladies’-tresses 
„ gemmipara. Proliferous L. T. 

Listera cordata. Heart-leaved Mountain Tway- „ 

blade 

Epipactis latifolia. Broad-leaved Helleborine 

„ palustris. Marsh H. „ 

Malaxis paludosa. Marsh Tway-blade „ 

„ loeselii. Two-leaved Bog-Orchis ,, 

GYNANDRIA. HEXANDRIA. 

Aristolochia clematitis. Common Birthwort 73 Aristolochiese, 

MONCECIA. MONANDRIA. 

Euphorbia peplus. Petty Spurge 75 Euphorbiacese, 

„ exigua. Dwarf S. „ 

„ platyphylla. Broad-leaved Warty S. „ 

„ esula. Leafy-branched S. „ 

Zannichellia palustris. Horned Pond-weed 86 Naiades. 

THE BEEDS AND CABEX ABE OMITTED. 

MONCECIA. TETRANDRIA. 

Urtica dioica. Great Nettle 76 Urticacese. 

MONCECIA. POLYANDRIA. 

Ceratophyllum demersum. Common Hornwort 29 Ceratophyllse. 

Myriophyllum spicatum. Spiked Water-Milfoil 28 Haloragse, 

„ alterniflorum. Alternate-flowered ,, 

W. M. 

„ verticillatum. Whorled W. M, » 

Sagittaria sagittifolia. Common Arrow-head 81 Alismacese, 
Poterium sanguisorba. Salad-Burnet 26 Rosaces. 

DICECIA. PENTANDRIA. 

Humulus lupulus. Common Hop 76 Urtices. 

DICECIA. ENNEANDRIA. 

Hydrocharis Morsus-ranse. Common Frog-bit 93 Hydrocbarid® 

POLYGAMIA. MONCECIA. 

Atriplex portulacoides. Shrubby Orache 68 Chenopodese. 

„ laciniata. Frosted Sea O. ” 

,, angustifolia. Spreading narrow-leaved O. » 



PLANTS BEGINNING 


TO 


FLOWER IN AUGUST. 


NATURAL ORDER. 


SaUcorniaherbacea. Common-jointed Glasswoit, 68 Chenopodese. 
or Saltwort 


MONANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

ea. Common-jointed Glasswo] 
or Saltwort 

radicans. Creeping-jointed G. or S. 

TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Galium uliginosum. Rough Marsh Bed-straw 43 Rubiacese. 
cinereum. Grey Spreading B. 

Ruppia maritima. Sea Tassel-grass 86 Naiades. 

PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Echium violaceum. Yiolet-flowered Bugloss 57 Boraginefe. 

Phyteuma orbiculare. Round-headed Rampion 47 Campanulacese. 
Lobelia urens. Acrid Lobelia ,, 

Verhascum virgatum. Large-flowered Priminse- 60 Scrophularinese. 
leaved Mullein 

Erythrsea pulchella. Dwarf-branched Centaury 54 Gentianese. 
PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Chenopodium intermedium. Upright Goose-foot 68 Chenopodese. 

„ rubrum. Red G. „ 

„ botryodes. Many-clustered G. „ 

„ murale. Nettle-leaved G. „ 

„ hybridum. Maple-leaved G. „ 

„ glaucum. Oak-leaved G. - „ 

„ ficifolium. Fig-leaved G. „ 

„ olidum. Stinking G. „ 

Beta maritima. Sea Beet „ 

Cuscuta Europoea. Greater Dodder 56 Convolvulacese. 

„ epihnum. Flax D. „ 

„ epithymum. Lesser D. „ 

Gentiana pneumonanthe,. Marsh Gentian 54 Gentianese. 

„ nivalis. Small Alpine G. „ 

„ campestris. Field G. „ 

„ amarella. Autumnal G. „ 

Slum repens. Creeping Water Parsnep 38 Umbelliferse. 

Sison amomum. Hedge Stonewort „ 

„ segetum. Corn-Parsley or S. „ 

Crithmum maritimum. Sea Samphire ,, 

Apium graveolens. Wild Celery „ 

Athamanta Libanotis. Mountain Stone Parsley „ 

Cnidium Silaus. Meadow Pepper Saxifrage „ 

Bupleurum tenuissimum. Slender Hare’s-ear ,, 

„ falcatum. Sickle-leaved H. 

PENTANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 

Pamassia palustris. Common Grass of Parnassus 18 Hypericinese. 

PENTANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

Statice spathulata. Upright-spiked Thrift 65 Plumbagine®. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

HEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Allium ampeloprasum. Great round-headed Gai'lick 89 Asphodelese. 
Asparagus officinalis. Common Asparagus „ 

HEXANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Rumex pulcher. Fiddle Dock 69 Polygonese. 

HEXANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

Alisma ranunculoides. Lesser Water Plantain 81 Alismacese. 
OCTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Polygonum Robert!. Robert’s Knot-grass 69 Polygone®. 

„ maritimum. Sea-side K. „ 

„ dumetonum. Copse Buck-wheat „ 

„ mite. Lax-floAvered Persicaria „ 

„ hydropiper. Biting P. „ 

OCTANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 

Elatine hydi-opiper. Small octandrous Water-wort 13 Elatine®. 

DECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Saxifraga hirculus. Yellow Marsh Saxifrage 37 Saxifrage®. 
Scleranthus perennis. Perennial Knawel 34 Paronychie®. 

DECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Arenaria ciliata. Fringed Sandwort 14 Caryophylle®. 

DODECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Lythrum hyssopifolium. Hyssop-leaved purple 30 Lythrarie®. 
Loose-strife 

POLYANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Tilia parvifolia. Small-leaved Lime-tree 17 Tiliace®. 


DIDYNAMIA. GYxMNOSPERMIA. 


Mentha sylvestris. Horse Mint 
,, viridis. Spear M. 

„ rotundifolia. Round-leaved M. 

„ piperita. Pepper M. 

„ citrata. Bergamot M. 

„ hirsuta. Hairy M. 

„ gentilis. Bushy Red M. 

„ pulegium. Penny" Royal 
Galeopsis ladanum. Red Hemp Nettle 
Stachys ambigua. Ambiguous Woundwort 
„ palustris. Marsh W. 

„ annua. Pale Annual W. 

Marrubium vulgare. Common White Horehound 
Leonurus cardiaca. Common Mother-wort 
Clinopodium vulgare. Common Wild Basil 
Thymus nepeta. I^esser Calamint 


61 Labiate®. 


Ft. III. 
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PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN AUGUST. 


NATURAE ORDER. 

DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 


Orobanche ramosa. Branched Broom-rape 


59 Orobanchege. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILICULOSA. 

6 Cruciferese; 
Siliculosse. 


Alyssum maritimum. Sweet Alyssura 

TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 


6 Cruciferse; 
Siliquosse. 


Cardamine bellidifolia. Daisy Bitter Cress 
Sinapis muralis. Sand Mustard 

DIADELPHIA. HEXANDRIA. 

Fumaria parvifiora. Small-flowered Fumitory 5 Fumariacese. 


Gnaphalium margaritaceum. American Cudweed 46 ConiDosii* ' 
„ sylvaticum. Highland C. 

„ rectum. Upright C. 

„ uliginosum. Marsh C. 

Erigeron Canadensis. Canadian Flea-bane 
Aster tripolium. Sea Starwort 
Inula dysentecaria. Common Flea-bane 
„ crithmoides. Samphire-leaved F. 

Pyrethrum inodonim. Corn Feverfew 
Anthemis nobilis. Common Chamomile 
Achillsea serrata. Serrated Yarrow 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGA MIA-FRUSTANEA. 
Centaurea jacea. Brown Knapweed 


SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-^QUALIS. 

Sonchus arvensis. Com Sow-thistle 46 Compositse. 

„ palustris. Tall Marsh S. „ 

„ alpinus. Blue Alpine S. „ 

Lactuca virosa. Strong-scented Lettuce „ 

„ scariola. Prickly L. „ 

„ saligna. Least L. „ 

Hieracium cerinthoides. Honey wort-leaved Plawk- „ 

weed 

„ subaudum. Shrubby broad-leaved H. „ 

„ prenanthoides. Rough-bordered H. „ 

„ umbellatum. Namow-leaved H. „ 

Cnicus tuberosus. Tuberous Thistle „ 

Chrysocoma Linosyris. Flax-leaved Goldilocks „ 

Diotis maritima. Sea Cotton-weed „ 


SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-SUPERFLUA. 

Artemesia campestris. Field Southern-wood „ 

„ maritima. Drooping-flowered Sea S. „ 

„ absinthium. Common Wormwood „ 

„ cserulescens. Lavender-leaved S. „ 


GYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 

Neottia spiralis. Ladies’-tresses 94 Orchides 

Epipactis purpurata. Purple-leaved Helleborine „ 

MONGECIA. MONANDRIA. 

Euphorbia portlandica. Portland Spurge 75 Euphorbiace®. 

„ paralia. Sea S. ^ 

MONCECIA. TETRANDRIA. 

Eriocaulon septangulare. Jointed Pipewort 91 RestiaceEe. 

MONCECIA. PENTANDRIA. 

Amaranthus blitum. Wild Amaranth 67 Amaranthaces. 

POL YG AMI A. MONCECIA. 

Atriplex erecta. Upright spear-leaved Orache 68 Chenopodese. 

„ pedunculata. Stalked Sea O. „ 

„ littoralis. Grass-leaved Sea O. „ 


PLANTS BEGINNING TO 

NATURAL ORDER. 

TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Crocus sativus. Saffron Crocus 95 Iridese. 

HEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA, 

Scilla autumnalis. Autumnal Squill 89 Asphodelese. 

HEXANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Colchicum autumnale. Meadow Saffron 90 Melanthacese. 

OCTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Polygonum minus. Small Creeping Persicaria 69 Polygonese. 


FLOWER IN SEPTEMBER. 

NATURAL OEDEK, 

DECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Arbutus unedo. Strawberry Tree 49 Ericese. 

DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 

Mentha rubra. Tall Red Mint 61 Labiatae. 

Stachys germanica. Downy Woundwort „ 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-SUPERFLUA. 

Inula pulicaria. Small Flea-bane 46 Compositse. 

MONCECIA. POLYANDRIA. 

Ceratophyllum submersum. Unarmed Hornwort 29 Ceratophyllese. 
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JULY. 


NATURAL ORDERS. 


Class I._DIC0TYLED0NS. 

Srb-Class I. —Thalamiflok^. 
(Oeder 1—22.) 

1. BanunculacecB. 
Clematis vitalba. 

Ranunculus lingua. 

3. NymphceacecB. 
Nymphea alba. 

Nuphar lutea. 

„ pumila. 

4. PapaveracecB. 

Papaver bybridum. 

„ somniferum. 

Glaucium luteum. 

6 . Crudferce. 
Siliculosce. 
Subularia aquatica. 

Draba rupestris, 

Lepidium latifolium. 

„ campestre. 

Iberis amara. 

Coronopus (Senebiera) didyma. 

6 . Cruciferece. 
SiliquoscR. 

Arabis ciliata. 

Sisymbrium Irio. 

Erysimum cheirantlioides ■ 

Sinapis alba. 

„ incana. 

„ (Brassica) cheiranthus. 

Resedacece. 

Reseda luteola. 

„ lutea. 

8 . Cistinece. 

Helianthemum (Cistus) vulgare. 

5, ledifolium. 

j, polifolium. 

10. Droseracece. 

Drosera rotundifolia. 

» longifolia. 

» anglica. 

12 . Frankeniacece. 
Frankenia leevis. 

13. Elatinece. 

Elatine hexandra. 


14. Caryophyllece. 

Dianthus armeiia. 

„ prolifer. 

„ deltoides. 

Saponaria officinalis. 

Silene otites 
„ conica. 

„ noctifiora. 

„ armeria. 

Spergula nodosa. 

„ subulata. 

Arenaria norvegica. 

Cerastium aquaticum. 

15. Linece. 

Linum usitatissimum. 

„ angustifolium, 

Radiola millegrana. 

16. Malmceee. 

Lavatera arborea. 

Malva moschata. 

Althaea officinalis. 

17. Tiliacece. 

Tilia Europoea. 

18. Hypericinece. 
Hypericum calycinum. 

„ androsaemum. 

„ quandrangulum. 

„ perforatum. 

„ dubium. 

„ humifusum. 

„ montanum. 

„ barbatum. 

„ linearifolium. 

„ hirsutum. 

„ pulchrum. 

,, elodes. 

21 . JBalsaminece. 
Impatiens noli-me-tangere. 
Sub-Class II.— Calyciflokje. 
(Order 23—48.) 

25. Legaminosco. 
Genista tinctoria. 

Ononis reclinata. 

Pisum maritimum. 

Lathyrus hirsutus. 

„ pratensis. 

„ sylvestris. 

„ latifolius. 

Lathyrus palustris. 

Vicia sylvatica. 


Vicia cracca. 

„ laevigata. 

„ bithynica. 

Aidhrolobium ebracteatum. 
Astragalus alpinus. 

„ uralensis. 

„ campestris 

Trifolium stellatum. 

„ arvense. 

„ fi.-agiferum. 

„ resupinatum. 

Lotus major. 

26. RosacecB. 
Alchemilla alpina. 

Sibbaldia procumbens. 
Mespilus cotone aster 
Spircea salicifolia. 

„ filipenduia. 

Rubus carpinifolius. 

„ corylifolius. 

„ fruticosus. 

„ rhamnifolius. 

„ leucostachys. 

„ koehleri. 

„ glandulosus. 
Potentilla alpestris. 
Poterium sangu’isorba 

27. Onagrarice. 
CEnothera biennis. 
Epilobium angustifolium. 

„ hirsutum. 

„ parviflorum. 

„ montanum. 

„ roseum. 

„ tetragonum. 

„ palustre. 

Isnardia palustris 
Circsea alpina. 

28. Haloragem. 
Myriophyllum spicatum. 

„ alterniflorum. 

„ verticillatum. 

29. Ceratophyllem. 
Ceratophyllum demersum. 

30. Lythariece. 
Lythrum salicaria. 

Peplis portula. 

31. Tamariscinece. 
Tamarix gallica. 

34. Paronychiem. 
Corrigiola littoralis. 
Herniaria glabra. 


Herniaria hirsuta. 

Illecebrum verticillatum. 

Scleranthus annuus. 

35. Crossulacece. 

Cotyledon lutea. 

Sempervivum tectorum. 

Sedum telephium. 

„ album. 

„ sexangulare. 

„ reflexum. 

„ glaucum. 

„ rupestre. 

37. SaxifrageoB. 

Saxifraga aizoides. 

38. UmhelliferecB. 

Eryngium maritimum 
„ campestre. 

Caucalis latifolia. 

Torilis anthriscus. 

„ infesta. 

Sium angustifolium. 

„ (Helosciadium) nodiflorum 
„ verticillatum. 

Cicuta virosa. 

.^thusa cynapium. 

CEnanthe fistulosa. 

„ pimpinelloides. 

„ crocata, 

Angelica sylvestris. 

Ligusticum scoticum. 

„ (Physospermum) cor- 

nubiense 

Foeniculum vulgare. 

Pimpinella saxifraga. 

„ magna. 

Bupleiu'um odontites (aristatum) 

„ rotundifolium. 

Peucedanura (Selinum) palustre 

Pastinaca sativa. 

Heracleum sphondylium. 

42. Caprifoliaccoe. 

Lonicera Xylosteum. 

43. Ruhiacece. 

Galium aristatum, 

„ Witheringii. 

„ Saccbaratum. 

„ tricorne. 

„ pusillum. 

,, mollugo. 


I’T. in. 
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NATURAL ORDERS. 


44. Valerianece. 

Valeriana pyrenaica. 

45. DipsacecB. 

Dipsacus fullonum. 

„ sylvestris. 

„ pilosus. 

Scabiosa (Knautia) arvensis. 


46. Composited. 

Picris hieracioides. 

Prenanthes muralis. 

Apargia hiita. 

„ autumnalis. 

„ taraxicii. 

Hieracium alpinum, 

,. pulmonarium. 

„ lawsoni. 

„ paludosum. 

„ molle. 

denticulatum. 

Hypocheris maculata. 

„ radicata. 

Lapsana communis. 

Cichorium intybus. 

Arctium lappa. 

Serratula tinctoria. 

„ alpina. 

Carduus nutans. 

„ tenuiflorus. 

Cnicus lanceolatus. 

„ palustris. 

„ arvensis. 

„ eriophorus. 

„ heterophyllus. 

„ acaulis. 

Onopordium acanthium. 

Bidens tripartita. 

Eupatorium cannabinum. 

Tenacetum vulgare. 

Artemisia vulgaris. 

Gnaphalium luteo-album. 

„ supinum. 

„ (Filago) gallicum. 

„ minimum. 

„ germanicum. 

Conyza Squarrosa. 

Erigeron acris. 

„ alpinus. 

Senecio sylvaticus. 

„ tenuifolius. 

„ Jacoboea. 

„ aquaticus. 

„ saracenicus. 

Solidago virgaurea. 

Inula helenium. 

Pyrethrum maritimum. 

Anthemis maritima. 

„ tinctoria. 

Achillgea Ptarmica. 

„ tomentosa. 

Centaurea cyanus. 

„ scabiosa. 

„ Isnardi. 

„ calcitrapa. 

„ solstitialis. 


47. Campanulacece. 

Campanula rotundifolia. 

„ patula. 

„ rapunculus. 

„ persicifoKa. 

„ latifolia. 

„ rapunculoides. 

„ trachelium. 

„ glomerata. 

„ hybrida. 

„ hederacea. 

Lobelia dortmanna. 

StJB-CiASS III,-C0E0LLiri,0R..E. 

(Order 49—66.) 

49. EricecB. 

Erica cinerea. 

„ tetralix. 

„ vagans. 

Azalea procumbens. 

50. Monotropece. 

Pyrola rotundifolia. 

„ media. 

„ minor 
„ secunda. 

„ xmiflora, 

Monotropa hypopitys. 

54. GentianecB. 

Erythrea centaurium. 

„ latifolia. 

Exacum (Cicendia) filiforme, 

Chlora perfoliata. 

Menyanthes (ViUai'sia) nymphoe- 
oides. 

56, Convolvulacece. 

Cuscuta epithymum. 

57. Boraginece. 

Myosotis alpestris. 

58. Solanece. 

Hyoscyamus niger. 


Linaria elatine. 

„ repens. 

Limosella aquatica. 

I Sibtborpia Europoea. 
Verbascum thapsus. 

„ lychnitis. 

„ pulverulentum, 

„ nigrum. 

„ blattaria. 

61. Lahiatce. 
Lycopus Europseus. 

Salvia pratensis. 

Thymus serpyllum. 

„ acinos. 

„ calamintha. 
Origanum vulgare. 
Teucrium scorodonia, 

„ scordium. 

„ scordoides. 

„ chamoedrys. 
Ajuga alpina. 

Ballota nigra. 

Galeopsis villosa. 

„ versicolor. 
Betonica officinalis. 

Stachys sylvatica. 

„ arvensis. 

Nepeta cataria. 

Prunella vulgaris. 
Scutellaria galericulata. 

„ minor. 

62. Verbenacece. 
Verbena officinalis. 

64. Frimulacece. 
Anagallis tenella. 
Lysimachia vulgaris. 

„ thyrsiflora. 

Samolus valerandi. 

65. Plumhaginece. 
Statice armeria, 

„ limonium. 

„ reticulata. 


59. Orohanchece. 
Orobanche caryophyUacea, 

„ elatior. 

„ minor. 

„ rubra, 

„ coerulea. 

60. Scrophularinem. 
Veronica spicata. 

„ hybrida. 

Bartsia viscosa. 

„ odontites. 

Euphrasia officinalis. 
Melampyrum cristatum. 

„ arvense. 

„ pratense. 

„ sylvaticum. 

Pedicularis sylvatica. 
Scrophularia aquatica. 

„ scorodonia. 

AntiiThimun orontium. 
Linaria spuria. 


Sttb-Ceass IV.— 
Mokochlamyde.®. 


(Order 67—80.) 
68, Chenopodece. 
Chenopodium album. 

„ polyspermum. 

„ maritimum. 

„ fruticosum. 


Salsola Kali. 

Atriplex portulacoides. 

„ laciniata. 

„ augustifolia. 

69. Polygonecd. 
Polygonum fagopyrum. 

„ amphibium. 

„ persicaria. 

„ lapathifolium. 
Rumex sanguineus. 

„ aquaticus. 

„ alpinus. 


Rumex acutus. 

„ maritimus. 

„ palustris. 

„ obtusifolius. 

„ hydrolapathum. 

72. Santalacece, 

Thesium linophyllum, 

73. Aristolochkot. 

Aristolochia clematitis. 

75. Euphorliaceid. 

Euphorbia peplus. 

„ exigua, 

„ platyphylla. 

„ esula. 

76. UrticeiB. 

Urtica dioica. 

Parietaria officinalis. 

Humulus lupulus. 

Crass II.— MONOCOTYLEDO- 
NOUS OR ENDOGENOUS 
PLANTS. 

(Order 81—97. 

81. Alismaceos. 

Alisma plantago 
„ natans. 

Sagittaria sagittifolia. 

68 . Naides. 

Potamogeton perfohatus. 

„ (fluitans) rufescens. 

„ prelongus. 

„ lancealatus. 

„ pusillus, 

„ gramineus. 

„ acutifolius, 

„ zostercefolius. 

„ pectinatus. 

89. Asphodelm, 

Allium arenarium. 

„ carinatum. 

„ oleraceum. 

90. Melanthacea. 

Tofieldia palustris. 

93. Hydrocharidea. 

Hydrocharis morsus ranse. 

Stxatoites aloides, 


Orchis hircina, 
Ophrys apifera. 
Goodyera repens. 
Neottia cestivalis. 

„ gemmipara. 
Listera cordata. 
Epipactis latifolia. 

„ palustris. 
Malaxis paludosa, 

„ loeselii. 
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CLASS I.-DICOTYLEDONS. 
Sub-Class I,— Thalamiflokje. 
(Order 1—22.) 

5. FumariacecB. 

Fumaria parviflora. 

6. Cruciferce. 
Siliculosce. 
Alyssum maritimum. 

6. Cruciferce. 
SiliquoscB. 

Cardamine bellidifolia. 

Sinapis muralis. 

13. Elatineoe. 

Elatine hydropiper. 

14. Caryophyllea. 
Arenaria ciliata. 

17. Tiliaeece. 

Tilia parvifolia. 

18. Hypericinea. 
Paniassia palustris. 

Sub-Class II.— Calyciflorje. 
(Order 23—48. 

30. Lyihrairem. 

Lythrum hyssopifolium. 

34. Paronychiew. 
Scleranthus perennis. 

37. Saxifrages. 

Saxifraga hirculus. 

38. Umbellfers. 

Sium repens. 

Sison amomum, 
j, segetum. 

Crithmum maritimum. 

Apium graveolens. 

Athamanta libanotis. 


AUGUST. 


NATURAL ORDERS. 


Cnidium silaus. 

Bupleurum tenuissimum. 

„ falcatum. 

43. Itubiacece. 

Galium uligonosum. 

„ cinereum. 

46. Compositm. 

Sonchus arvensis. 

„ palustris. 

„ alpinus. 

Lactuca virosa. 

„ scariola. 

„ saligna. 

Hieracium cerinthoides. 

„ subaudum. 

„ prenanthoides. 

„ umbellatum. 

Cnicus tuberosus. 

Chrysocoma linosyris 
Diotis maritima. 

Artemesia campestris. 

„ maritima 

„ absinthium. 

„ coerulescens. 

Gnaphalium margaritaceum. 

„ sylvaticum. 

„ rectum. 

„ uliginosum. 

Erigeron canadensis. 

Aster tripolium. 

Inula dysenticaria. 

„ crithmoides. 

Pyrethrum inodorum. 

Anthemis nobilis. 

Achillsea serrata, 

Centaurea jacea. 

47. Campanulaces. 
Phyteuma orbiculare. 

Lobelia urens. 

Sub-Class III.—CoROLLiFLORiE. 
(Order 49—66.) 

54. Gentianece. 
Erythrsea pulchella. 

Gentiana pneumonanthe. 


Gentiana nivalis. 

„ campestris. 

„ amarella. 

56. Convolvulacece. 

Cuscuta Europoea. 

„ epilinum. 

„ epithymum. 

57. Boragmece. 

Echium violaceum. 

59. Orobanchem. 

Orobanche ramosa. 

60. Seropliularinece. 

Verbascum virgatum. 

61. Labiatece. 

Mentha sylvestris. 

„ viridis. 

„ rotundifolia. 

„ piperita. 

„ citrata. 

„ hirsuta. 

„ gentilis. 

„ pulegium. 

Galeopsis ladanum. 

Stachys ambigua. 

„ palustris. 

„ annua. 

Marrubium vulgare. 

Leonurus cardiaca. 

Clinopodium vulgare. 

Thymus nepeta. 

65. Plumbaganece. 

Statice spathulata. 

Sub-Class IV.— 
Monachlamyde.®. 

(Order 67—80.) 

67. AmarantJiacece. 

Amaranthus blitum. 

68. CJienopodece. 

Salicomia herbacea. 

„ radicans. 


Chenopodium intermedium. 

„ rubrum. 

„ botryodes. 

„ murale. 

„ hybridum. 

„ glaucum. 

„ ficifolium. 

„ olidum. 

Beta maritima. 

Atriplex erecta. 

„ pedunculata. 

„ littoralis. 

69. Polygoncm. 

Rumex pulcher. 

Polygonum Roberti. 

„ maritimum. 

„ dumetonum. 

„ mite. 

„ hydropiper. 

75. Euphorbiacece. 
Euphorbia portlandica. 

„ paralia. 

Class II.—MONOCOTYLEDO- 
NOUS OR ENDOGENOUS 
PLANTS. 

Sub-Class I.— Petaloides. 
(Order 81—97.) 

81. Alismacece. 

Alisma ranunculoides. 

86. Jfaiades. 

Ruppia maritima. 

89. Asphodelce. 

Allium ampeloprasum. 

Asparagus officinalis. 

91. Restiacece. 
Eriocaulon septangulare. 

94. OrchideoR. 

Neottia spiralis. 

Epipactis purpurata. 


Ft. III. 
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SEPTEMBEE. 


29. CeratophylleoB. 
Ceratophyllum submersum. 

46. Composites. 
Inula pulicaria. 


NATURAL 

ORDERS. 

49. Ericecs. 

69. Polygonees. 

Arbutus unedo. 

Polygonum minus. 

61. Lahiates. 

Mentha rubra. 

Stachys germanica. 

89. Asphodeleee. 

Scilla autumnalis. 


90. Melanthaceai. 
Colchicum autumnale. 

95. Iridece. 
Crocus sativus. 
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PLATE I. 

Diadelphia. Decandria. N. 0. 25. Leguminosce. 

2. VICIA SYLVATICA. Wood Vetch. 

This beautiful species of Vetch is common only in the more mountainous parts of England, and in 
Scotland. In Herefordshire it is found in woods and thickets, trailing in the most graceful and luxuriant 
manner over low bushes and hedges. Sir J. E. Smith says of it : “ One of our most elegant wild plants, 
well worthy to decorate shrubberies, or to be trained over a trellis or bower.” P. July—August. 


Octandria. Monogynia. N. O. 27. Onagrarim. 

3. EPILOBIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. Rose-bay Willow Herb. 

Although this plant is very common in gardens, where it becomes a difficult weed to extirpate, it is 
rare as a wild flower. In Hampshire it grows in great abundance in woods and hedges, in large patches 
together. 

Name from Ejn, upon, and lohos, pod; the flower being placed upon the top of the elongated seed- 
vessel. P. July. 


Gynandria. Motiandria. N. O. 94. Orchida. 

4. EPIPACTIS PALUSTRIS. Marsh Helleborine. 

In watery, boggy places, chiefly on a chalky or gravelly soil, and on a clayey soil in Herefordshire. 
Epipactis —name given to some kind of Hellebore by the Greeks. P. July. 


5. EPIPACTIS LATIFOLIA, Broad-leaved Helleborine. 


Not uncommon in moist shady woods, in mountainous countries. 


P. July—August. 


Pt. ITT. 
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PLATE II 

The ground colour of the wings beneath, is yellowish brick-red ; the white spots of the upper side are 
visible with the addition of a few others, and most of them have a pearly lustre. The base of the hinder 
wings and under side of the body are pale blue, and the yellowish-brown portions are streaked and spotted 

with black. 

Caterpillar feeds on Honeysuckle. Appears in July. 


Family 4. Lycoenidm. 

2. LARGE COPPER. Lyccena Dispar. 

The colour beneath the upper wings is coppery, but less bright than above. Three black spots are 
placed longitudinally; the others in a transverse row beyond the middle, all surrounded with a yellow ring. 
Near the posterior margin is another series of black spots, beyond which the colour is ash-grey, inclining 
to blue. The under wings are ash colour, tinged with light blue, having a bright coppery band at the 
hinder margin, with a row of black spots on each side of it; before this there is an irregular row of black 
spots, cinctured with bluish-white; then a transverse black streak, and five remote black spots near the 
base. Rare. 

Caterpillar feeds on Dock. Appears—July and August. 


3. COMMON COPPER. Lyccena (Chrysophanus) Phljeas. 

The smallest species of the genus. “ It is one of our most elegant and active butterflies, frequenting 
pasture-lands, commons, heaths, &c., and keeping up a continual warfare with its fellows. Its beautiful 

appearance in the glowing sunshine,.renders it conspicuous to every passenger.”— Westwood. 

Caterpillar feeds on Sorrel. Appears—April, June, August. 


Family 2. Nymphalida. 

4. GREAT TORTOISE SHELL. Vanessa Polychloros. 

This Butterfly is only occasionally abundant, and then chiefly near London and in the South of 
England. Some individuals survive the winter. 

Caterpillar feeds on willow, elm, cherry tree, &c. Appears in July. 


Ft. III. 
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PLATE II. 

5. COMMA BUTTERFLY. Vanessa C. album. 

On the under side of this pretty Butterfly, on each of the hinder wings, is a curved line of pure white, 
resembling the letter C. This Butterfly may be often seen in the fruit or flower garden, 

Caterpillar feeds on various trees and plants, especially hops, nettles, elm, willow, and honeysuckle. 

Appears—June, July, September, 


Crepuscularia. 

6. UNICORN HAWK-MOTH. Sphinx Convolvuli. 

This is one of the largest species of the British Lepidoptera. Though not common, it has been 
occasionally found throughout the various parts of England and of Scotland. 

This insect is probably on the wing only in the morning and evening twilight. The specimen from 
which the drawing was made, was found in a half torpid state, clinging to the wall at the edge of a window 
in Hampshire. The proboscis is of an immense length. 

Caterpillar feeds on Convolvulus. Appears—May, June, September. 


7. HORNET. Vespa Crabro. 

The nest of the Hornet is nearly the same in structure with that of the Wasp, but the materials are 
considerably coarser. The Hornet builds in the cavities of trees, or in the thatch, or under the eaves of 
barns. 




The officious band 

Of hours, days, months, in goodly order stand; 
The hours upon soft-painted -wings were borne, 
Painted, but s-wift, alas! and quickly gone; 
The days -with nimble feet advanc’d apace, 
And then the month, each with a different face; 


Summer appear’d, rob’d in a yellow gov 
Full ears of ripen’d com compos’d her i 
Then Autumn, proud of rich Pomona’s 


1. RASPBEREIES. 


Garden Fruit. 






Camberuj-ellBeautj. j,fS\luer-2aash-ii Frit diary, j,,, Carranls. 


'errie^s. 
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PLATE III. 

Family 2. NymphalidcB. 

2 . CAMBERWELL BEAUTY. Vanessa Antiopa. 

This is one of our rare Butterflies, but about 70 years ago it appeared in such immense numbers, that 
the Aurelians of that day gave it the name of the Grand Surprise.” It received its English name of the 
Camberwell Beauty from having been observed at Camberwell, to which village it was attracted by the 
willows, which grew there in profusion. 

Caterpillar feeds on willow and birch, always choosing the highest branches. It is found in July. 

Appears in August, but sometimes survives the winter. 

3. THE SILVER WASHED ERITILLARY. Argynnis Paphia. 

This is an abundant species, especially in the South of England, and it also occurs in Scotland. 
Generally seen in meadows. 

Caterpillar feeds on Dog s Violet, Raspberry, and Nettle. Appears in July. 

4. RED AND WHITE CURRANTS. 

Garden Fruits. 


pt. nr. 





i 




A'' 



/t\ 










ib 











When Summer smiled on sweet Bow-hill, 

And July’s eve, with biilmy breath, ■ 

NVaved the Blue-bell on Newark heath. 

IF. Scott. 

c 1- lower in figure of a bell; By us these bells are never heard to sound, 
leaning, Nature! who can tell ? Our ears are dull, and stupid is our mind; 
music, Flora! dost thou find ? Nature is all a riddle to mankind. 

>cund rites they are design’d. Cmcley. 








PLATE IV. 

Didi/nantta. Angioapertuia. N. O. (50. Scrophularinece. 

1. TilXARIA SPURIA. Round-leaved Toad-flax. 



tound in corn fields in Hampshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Warwiekshire, vf '/yj/ 
Worcestershire, &c. It is considered rare. A. July—September. \ 

Named from Ltnum.Jlax, which the leaves of some species resemble. I'f 













I Round Leured Toadfldz 


4. Common Rock Rose 
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PLATE IV. 

Pentandria. Monogynia. N. O. 60. Scrophularmece. 

2. VERBASCUM LYCHNITIS. White Mullein. 

Pastures, &c. chiefly on chalk. On clay-slate, near Truro. A rare plant. 

B. July, August. 

Name altered from Barhascum, from harha, a beard; in allusion to its shaggy foliage. 


Pentandria. Monogynia. N. 0. 47. Cainpanulacece. 

3. CAMPANULA PATULA. Spreading Bell-flower. 

Chiefly found in the Midland and South-Eastern Counties. Plentiful in some parts of Worcestershire, 
growing in hedges. A rare plant. B. July, August. 

Name from Campana, a bell. 


Polyandria. Monogynia. N. 0. 8. Cistinece. 

4. HELIANTHEMUM VULGARE. Common Rock-rose or Cistus. 

This pretty little plant grows in many places in large quantities, forming a sort of fringe to a dry sunny 
hedge or hank. It is common in Herefordshire, also in Surrey. 

Sir J. E. Smith says: the flowers expand in sunshine only, “ when their stamens, if touched, spread 
slowly, and he down upon the petals,” A shrub. July, August. 

Named from helios, the sun; and anthos, a flower. 


Ft. Ill 





Swift Summer, into the Autumn flowed, 

And frost in the mist of tlie morning rode, 

Though the noonday sun looked clear and bright. 

Mocking the spoil of the secret night. 

The rose-leaves, like flakes of crimson snow. 

Paved the turf and the moss below. 

The lilies were drooping, and white and wan, 

Shelley. 

Insessores Dentirostres. SylviadcB. 

1. WHIN-CHAT. Saxicola Rubetra. 

Migratory—Arrives middle of April. Departs about October. 

On its arrival in England, the Whin-chat instantly repairs to its fevourite furze commons, where it may 
be seen in company with the Stone-chat. Like that bird, it darts along with an undulating flight from busli 
to bush, always perching on one of the uppermost twigs, and uttering its well-known clicking cry of “u-tiok, 
u-tick,” with but little intermission. . slugs, snails, worms, flies, and berries. Song’: for the most 

part, uttered from the top of a hedge or low bush. In musical po’wers it much excels its companion, the 
Bechstein says: that its song much resembles that of the Goldfinch, hut that 
it is more to be admired, as it is not only heard during the day, but also in 
the evening, and sometimes during the night. “ One that I had bred from the 
nest by hand,” says Mr. Sweet, “ learnt the song of the White-throat, Eed- 
start. Willow-wren, Nightingale, and also that of the Missel-thrush, which 
it frequently heard in a garden close by: of this latter song it was so fond, 
that we were often -obliged to put our favourite out of the room, not being 
able to bear its loud notes.” 

Nest: on the ground amongst the 
f grass, or in a low bush, formed of dry 
/ grass and moss, and sometimes horse hair. 


abouts the nest is situated, yet it is extremely 
difficult to ascertain its exact site. 






1 Yfhmchal 
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PLATE V. 

The male generally takes his stand on the top of an adjoining bush or hedge, and answers his naate with 
his son<^ If you approach, he will dart down into a bush, hut fiot the one in which the nest is built. 

Eggs: 5 or 6, a fine greenish blue, without spot or stain. 


Insessores Dentirostres. Motacillidce, 

2. THE YELLOW WAGTAIL; or, RAY’S WAGTAIL. Motacilla Flava. 
Oat-seed Bird. Spring Oat-ear. 

Migratory, Arrives about March. Moves to the Southern Counties about the end of August. 
Departs in September. 

This bird, in its habits “is very like the other Wagtails, except that it does not appear to be, like them, 
so decidedly partial to water. It frequents arable land, and inhabits fields of peas and tares, in both of 
which I have found its nest; it also frequents open downs and sheep pastures, fields of young green corn, 
and not unusually dry fallows, where, perched on a clod of earth, or upon a stone, this bird may be seen 
fanning his tail and exhibiting his rich yellow breast to the greatest advantage.”— Yarrell. “With manners 
and habits similar to the common grey ones, yet there seems to be but little intimate association between 
the species; and though they are occasionally intermixed, we most commonly observe them feeding by 
themselves, and fi^olicking with their ovra pecuhar race. In autumn, when their broods are united with 

them, they assemble in large parties towards the evening preparatory to their nightly roost. 

Autumn advancing, we lose these flights; but now and then a single bird will appear in one of those 

occasional bright sunny days that even winter will produce.In April the flights once more 

appear.Though the yellow Wagtails may follow the course of the Swallow and other migrating 

birds, yet their peculiar manner of flight, seems to preclude long continued exertion. . . . It is pro¬ 
bable that their migrations are not very remote.The mode of life assigned to these creatures 

requires great activity of body; for living solely upon insects and winged animals, they are constantly 
capturing or pursuing; and their length of tail, wliich is perpetually in motion, seems to aid and balance 
the operations of the body. In the evening, when the winged creatures are at rest, or from the state of 
the atmosphere, in repose, the Wagtail resorts to the pastures, feeding under the very bodies and noses of 
the cattle, who now become the starters of his game, which, moving from the animal, are captured by the 
bird. Being drowsy, and settling almost as soon as disturbed, their prey would escape, was the Wagtail 
less nimble in his actions—for he does not appear to perceive the insect, except when it moves .”—Journal 
of a Naturalist. This bird is not so common as the other species of Wagtails. It differs from them in 
having the hind-claw much produced, and nearly straight; the tail is also shorter. 

Food: Insects and worms. 

Sofig: Only a sharp shrill call-note, which consists of 2 notes repeated in succession, the second of 
which, in the musical scale, is one whole tone lower than the first. 

Nest: on the ground, and generally formed of dried bents and fibrous roots, lined with hair. 

Eggs: 4 or 5, a pale wood-brown, spotted with darker brown. 


Vt. Ill 
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PLATE V. 

3. THE GEEY WAGTAIL. Motacilla Boarula. 

The Grey Wagtail may be considered as a summer visitor to the more northern counties, migrating in 
autumn to the southern parts of England. These changes are generally made in September and April. 

Selby says of this bird: “ With all the activity and sprightliness that characterize the Pied Wagtail 
the present bird unites a finer turn of form and more graceful carriage.” It is very nimble, running rapidly 
and frequently wading to the feathered part of the leg in shallow streams, in pursuit of its prey. It has 
been known, according to Yarrell, to run upon the tops of the weeds, which are partly submerged in the 
ditches. 

Food: Insects, grubs, fresh-water shell-fish, &c. 

Song: Its call note is shriller than that of the Pied Wagtail. 

Nest: Of moss and dry grasses, lined with hair. It is generally placed on a strong bank, or on a shelf 
of the rocky precipice that so often borders our northern rivers. The female bird displays great anxiety and 
is very vociferous if any intruder approaches the nest. 

Eggs: usually 6, yellowish-grey, blotched by a darker shade. There are 2 broods in the year; the 
first of which is generally fledged by the end of May. 

(In summer, the throat of the Grey Wagtail is black. The black disappears in autumn and winter, 
and is succeeded by yellowish-white. The colours of the female are at all seasons less bright than those of 
the male.) 


Insessores Dentirostres. Motacillidce. 

4. THE PIED WAGTAIL. Motacilla Alba. 

Migratory in the Northern counties. Not Migratory in the Southern counties. Arrives, February 
or March. Departs, October. 

The Pied Wagtail, though a very common bird, is deservedly admired for the elegance of its form, as 
well as for the activity and airy lightness exhibited in all its actions. It is ever in motion, running with 
facility, by a rapid succession of steps, in pursuit of its insect food ; moving from place to place by short 
undulating flights, uttering a cheerful chirping note while on the wing, alighting again on the ground with a 
sylph-like buoyancy, and a graceful fanning motion of the tail, from which it derives its name. It frequents 
the vicinity of ponds and streams, moist pastures, and the grass plots of pleasure grounds.— Yarrell. Its 
favourite haunts are the shallow margins of running waters. In France it often approaches the washer¬ 
women while engaged in their labours on the banks of the streams, and seems, by the motion of its tail, to 
imitate their boating of the linen, from whence the French have given it the name of la lavandidre. White 
says of the Wagtails : “the smallest birds that walk.” According to some ornithologists, before departing 
in the autumn to the Southern counties, they assemble in small flocks, frequenting the margins of pools 
and streams. 

Food: Insects and worms, and probably small fish. When the young are able to follow their parents, 
the little family may be seen in meadows very busy about the feet of cattle while grazing, availing them¬ 
selves, ns White observes, of the flies that settle on their legs, and probably feeding on the worms and 
larvae that are roused by the trampling of their feet. According to Yarrell, several Wagtails, both pied and 
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PLATE V. 

yellow, that were kept in an aviary, were very expert in catching and feeding on minnows, which were in a 
fountain within the aviary. These birds hover over the water and catch the minnow as it approaches the 
top in the most dexterous manner. 

Hong: Its usual call-note is not unpleasant. Its song is soft and sweet, short in stave, and is mostly 
uttered from the ground or on the roof of a low building. It frequently utters a shrill cry in running along 
the ground. 

Of moss, dead grass, and fibrous roots, lined with hair and a few feathers. It is sometimes placed 
on the ground on a ditch bank ; sometimes in a hole of a wall, or thatch of an out-building, or in the side 
of a wood-stack or hay-rick; but always in the vicinity of water. Nothing can exceed the attention of these 
birds to their young. They defend them courageously when attacked, and, like the Lapwing, will meet the 
enemy, fly around him, and seek by every possible means to withdraw his steps from the nest. If, however, 
the nest and young birds should be captured, the parent birds will fly round the head of the spoiler, uttering 
piercing cries, as if to move him to compassion. So careful are they to guard against the discovery of their 
nest, that they have been known to carry away paper or straw, which had been laid as a mark to trace out 
the hiding place. 

Eggs: 4 or 5, white, speckled with ash-colour. 
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THE BRITISH BIRDS. 

(The Scientific Characters and the Descriptions copied and abridged from SeWy, Yarrell and Jenyns.) 


Abbeeviations — Gen. char. General characteristics. 0. V. Occasional Visitant. R. Resident. M. Migatory. 


Ordee 1. KAPTOE.es. 

Bill strong, covered at the base with a cere; 
hooked towards the extremity: legs strong, and 
muscular; short, or of moderate length: toes 4; 
8 dhected forwards and 1 behind; rough under¬ 
neath ; armed with powerful, sharp, curved,'retrac¬ 
tile talons. 

RAPTORES. (Or Birds of Prey.) Vuetueid.®. 
Neophron. 

Gen. char. Beak straight, slender, elongated, rounded above, 
encircled at the base, with a naked cere, which extends more than half 
the length of the beak: upper mandible with straight edges, hooked 
at the tip; under mandible blunt, and shorter than the upper. 
Nostrils, near the middle of the beak, elongated, longitudinal. Head 
and neck partly bare of feathers. Wings long, rather pointed; third 
quill longest. Legs of moderate strength and length; tarsi reticulated. 
Anterior toes united at the base. Tail-feathers, 14, 

EGYPTIAN VULTURE. Neophron (Percnopteras). 
O. V.— October. 

Length % ft. 7 in. Plumage above and below white; 
quills alone black; occipital feathers long, and filiform; 
tail cuneated. Skin of the neck red. Beak yellow, the 
point brown. Legs yellowish-gray. 

A specimen of this bird was shot near Kilve, in Somerset¬ 
shire, in Oct. 1825. It possesses great powers of flight, and 
soars in extended circles with great buoyancy. When at rest 
it generally sits upon the ground, with the wings depending 
like other vultures. It is common in Egypt, and some parts 
of Europe. Food chiefly carrion, but occasionally lizards 
and other reptiles. It is rarely known to attack the smaller 
living animals or birds. Note. Its cry is seldom heard. 
Nest. It is said to build in the crevices and hollows of rocks. 

RAPTORES. Falconidje. 

Aquila. 

Gen. char. Beak strong, moderate length, curved from the cere, 
pointed, the cutting edges nearly straight. Nostrils oval, lateral, 
irected obliquely downward and backward. Wings long; fourth quill 
onpst. Legs strong; tarsi feathered to the junction of the toes. The 
hooked ^ covered by 3 large scales. Claws strong, 

GOLDEN EAGLE. Aquila Chrysaetos. R. 

Length ft. Plumage. Head and neck rust-colour. 
fneial plumage dull brown; tail deep grey, barred and 
pped with brown. Beak horn-colour. Feet yellow. 


Chiefly found in Scotland and Ireland, but has been seen 
in Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Derbyshire, Durham, and Nor¬ 
thumberland. Its flight is majestic. It is fierce in dis¬ 
position. Food. Lambs, &c., and the larger birds. Nest of 
large size, of sticks; on rocks and tall trees. Eggs 2, rarely 
3, dirty white, mottled with reddish brown. 

Haliceetus. 

Gen. char. Beak elongated, sti-ong, straight at the base, curving 
in a regular arc in advance of the cere to the tip, and forming a deep 
hook; upper Hdge broad and rather flattened. Edges of the upper 
mandible slightly prominent behind the commencement of the hook. 
Nostrils large, transversely placed in the cere, and of a lunated shape. 
Wings ample; fourth quill longest. Legs, tarsi half feathered, the 
front of the naked part scutellated, and the sides and back reticulated. 
Toes divided to their origin; the outer one versatile. Claws sti'ong and 
hooked, grooved beneath; the claw of the hind toe larger than that of 
the inner, which again exceeds that of the middle and outer toes. 

WHITE-TAILED EAGLE. Hali^etus Albicilla. R. 

Length 2 ft. 4 to 10 in. Plumage brown. Head and 
neck brownish ash-colour. Tail white, not longer than the 
wings. Beak and feet yellow. 

In Scotland, Ireland, the Orkney and Shetland Isles, and 
has also been shot occasionally in England. It is more 
capable of being tamed than the last species. Food. Chiefly 
fish; also deer, rabbits, and birds. Nest. On the most in¬ 
accessible cliffs. Eggs 2, white. 

Pandion. 

Gen. char. Beak short, strong, rounded, and broad; cutting edge 
nearly straight. Nostrils oblong-oval, placed obliquely. Wings long ; 
second and third quills longest. Legs strong and muscular; tarsi short, 
covered with reticulated scales. Toes free, nearly equal in length; 
outer toe reversible ; all armed with strong, curved, and sharp claws : 
under surface of the toes rough, and covered with small pointed scales. 

OSPREY OR FISHING HAWK. Pandion Hali^etus. 
R. 

Length 1 ft. 11 in. Plumage brown; under parts white. 
Head and neck feathers edged with white. Tail feathers 
barred with white. Beak black. Feet greyish-blue. 

Not common. Met with in Scotland and the West of 
England, also in Hampshire, Hertfordshire, Norfolk and 
Suffolk; chiefly near large pieces of water. Food. Fish. 
Nest large, on high trees, rocks, or ruins. Eggs white, 
blotched and spotted at the large end with brown; generally 
hatched in June. 

Falco. 

Gen. char. Beak short, curved from its base; on each cutting 
edge of the upper mandible a strong projecting tooth. Legs robust; 
tarsi short; toes long, strong, armed with curved and sharp claws. 
Wings long and pointed; second quill longest; first and third of equal 
length. 
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GYR FALCON. Falco Islandicus. O. V. 

Length about 2 ft. Plwnage white, with dusky lines and 
spots. Beak horn-colour. Feet yellow. 

Very rare in England. It occurs in Scotland, chiefly in 
tlie Orkney and Shetland Isles. It is one of the boldest and 
most powerful of the whole genus, and was formerly used in 
hawking. Food. Birds and small quadrupeds. Nest on the 
Iiighest rocks. Eggs dull white, mottled with brown. 

PEREGRINE FALCON. Falco Peregeinqs. R. 

Length 15 to 17 in. Plmuage, above bluish ash, with 
darker shades; beneath yellowish white, with brown trans¬ 
verse bars; a broad black moustache : wings reaching to the 
extremity of the tail. Beak blue; blackish at the point. 
Feet yellow. 

Rare in England and Wales : more plentiful in Scotland. 
The flight of this species is wonderfully rapid. It was formerly 
used in hawkiug. In Falconry, the female peregrine is ex¬ 
clusively called TJbe Falcoti. Food. Birds, &c. Nest in 
inaccessible situations, usually on the shelf of a rock. Eggs 
4 or 5, mottled all over with shades of red brown. 

HOBBY. Falco Subbuteo. M.— Arrives April, 

departs Oct. 

Ijength 12 to 14 in. Plumage, above bluish black; be¬ 
neath reddish yellow, with longitudinal streaks of brown: a 
broad, black moustache. Throat white. Wings reaching 
beyond the extremity of the tail. Beak bluish horn-colour. 
Feet yellow. 

Not very common. Its usual haunts are wooded and cul¬ 
tivated districts. It possesses considerable powers of flight, 
and was formerly trained to fly at larks, quails, and snipes. 
Food. Coleopterous insects and small birds, especially larks. 
Nest in a high tree, sometimes taking to the remains of a nest 
of suitable size, which has been deserted. Eggs, 3 or 4, 
bluish, dirty white, speckled all over with reddish brown ; of 
a short, oval form, like those of all true falcons. 

RED-FOOTED FALCON. Falco Rufipes. O. V. 

Length 11 in. General plumage dark lead grey, without 
spots. The wings reach beyond the end of the tail. Thighs, 
and under tail-coverts deep ferruginous. Beak yellowish- 
white and horn-colour. Legs and feet red. The female is 
more varied in colour. The tail and wings barred with black 
and blackish grey. 

A few specimens only of this bird have been seen in 
England. Food. Small birds and coleopterous insects. 
Nest and eggs unknown. 

MERLIN. Falco ..Esalon. R. 

Length W —12 in. Plumage, above bluish ash, beneath 
reddish yellow, with longitudinal dark spots. Throat white. 
No moustache. Quills, the inner webs barred with white. 
A broad black bar near the end of the tail. Female—Upper 
plumage brown; under more spotted. Tail with 6 or 7 light 
bars. Wings reach to two-thirds the length of the tail. 
Beak horn-coloured. Feet yellow. 

The Merlin possesses, in proportion to its size all the 
characters of the Falcon tribe. It is very bold and powerful. 
Its flight is low and rapid, and it generally skims along the 


sides of hedges in search of its prey. It was formerly trainerl 
for hawking. From its habit of sitting on a stone or bare 
rock, it is called the Stone Falcon. Food. Small bird 
Nest on moors, in Northumberland, &c. Eggs, 4 or 5 mo^ 
tied all over with shades of reddish-brown. ' ’ 

KESTRIL OE WINDHOVER. Falco Tinnunculus. 
R. 

Le7igth 15 in. Plumage above reddish brown, spotted 
with black; {Male—Crown of the head blue grey with dark 
lines;) beneath pale bufl*, with dark arrow-shaped streaks or 
spots. Tail with a broad bar near the end; tip white. Beah 
blue. Feet yellow. 

One of our commonest species. It is distinguished not 
only by the symmetry of its form and its elegant plumage, 
but by the peculiar gracefulness of its flight, and the manner 
in which it frequently remains suspended in the air. In the 
Spring it resorts to rocks and high clifis. Food. Mice and 
insects, cockchafers especially; sometimes small birds. Nest 
of sticks, sometimes lined with hay or wool; in trees, often 
the old nest of a crow or magpie, or in high rocks or build¬ 
ings. Eggs, 4 or 5, reddish brown, mottled all over. 

Astm. 

Gen. char. Bill short, bending from the base; cutting edge of the 
upper mandible produced, forming a festoon. Nostrils ova]. Wings 
short, reaching to the middle of the tail feathers; fourth quill longest. 
Legs stout; tarsi covered in front with broad scales. Toes moderate 
length; middle toe longest; lateral toes nearly equal. 

GOSHAWK. Astue Palumbaeius. R. 

Length. Female 2 ft. Male one-third less. Plumage, 
above, deep greyish-brown {the females more clove-brown); 
under, nearly white, with dark spots, bars and lines. Tail 
with dark-brown bars. A broad white streak over the eye. 
Beak horn-colour, or bluish-black. Feet yellow. 

Chiefly found in Scotland; very rare in England. It is 
inferior in power, though equal in size, to the Falcons; but 
its habits, and mode of flying at its game, are veiy different. 
It does not stoop to its prey, but glides along in a hne after 
it. It soon gives up the pursuit, and will perch on a bough 
to wait, even for hours, for some new object. The Goshawk 
was formerly in esteem for flying at hares, rabbits, &c. Food. 
Hares, pheasants, &c. Nest on high trees, often occupying 
the same nest for several years. Eggs, 3 or 4, pale bluish 
white. 

Accipiter. 

Gen. char. Beak bending from the base, short, compressed; 
superior ridge rounded and narrow; cutting margin of the upper man¬ 
dible with a distinct festoon. Nostrils oval. Wings short; fourth and 
fifth quills longest, and nearly equal in length. Legs long, slender and 
smooth. Toes long and slender, the middle toe particularly; claws 
curved and sharp. 

SPARROW-HAWK. Accipitee Feingillarius. R. 

Length. Female 15 in. Male 12 in. Plmnage, above, 
bluish ash-colour, or rich brown; under, whitish or 
with transverse brown bands. Tail with 3 dark bands, ike 
female, above, brown; above the eye an indistinct white line, 
which also encircles the nape of the neck. Beak blue. 
Legs yellow. 
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A destructive and common species; especially in low, 
wooded districts. Remarkable for the great difference of size 
between the male and female. It is bold, active, and vigilant; 
it flies low, and strikes its prey with great force. It was for¬ 
merly trained for falconry. Food. Birds and small quad¬ 
rupeds. Nest flat and shallow, of small twigs; in low trees 
or thorn bushes. It sometimes uses a deserted crow’s nest. 

4—6, skim-milk white, blotched at the larger end with 
reddish brown. 

Milvus. 

Gen. char. Beak straight at the base, curved from the cere to the 
mini] cutting margin with a slight festoon. Nostrils oval, oblique. 
mim long; fourth quill longest; first and seventh nearly equal. 
Tail long, forked. Legs short. Toes short and strong; outer toe 
united at its base with the middle one. Claws moderately long and 
cui’ved. 

KITE. Milvus Vulgaeis. R. 

Length 25 in. Plumage, above, reddish brown; the 
feathers with pale edges. Head and necJc greyish white, with 
fine streaks of brown; under, ferruginous, streaked with 
brown. Tail reddish orange, deeply forked, faintly barred. 
Thighs with long plumes. Beak horn-colour. Feet yellow. 

{Easily distinguished hy its forked tail.) Rare in the 
Southern counties. Frequents wooded districts. Remarkable 
for its graceful and easy flight, consisting of large, sweeping 
circles. It pounces on its prey, on the ground, unlike Falcons 
or hawks in general. Food. Small animals, game, snakes, 
and sometimes carrion. Nest, of sticks, lined with wool, hair, 
&c.; in the fork of a large tree. Eggs, 3, greyish white, 
speckled with brownish orange. 

SWALLOW-TAILED KITE. Elanus Furcatus. O.V. 
Two specimens only have been taken in Great Britain. 
Buteo. 

Gen. char. Bill rather small and weak, bending from the base; 
•part of the cutting edge of the upper mandible slightly projecting: 
cere large; nostrils oval. Wings ample ; first quill short, about equal 
length to the seventh; the fourth longest; first 4 feathers with the 
inner webs deeply notched. Tarsi short, strong, scaled or feathered. 
Toes short • claws strong. 

COMMON BUZZARD. Buteo Vulgaris. R. 
Length 20—22 in. Plumage, above, brown, (streaked 

with darker on the head); the feathers edged and barred with 
yellowish white and brown; under, chin aiid throat white, 
with a few brown streaks; the rest yellowish white, with 
brown streaks. Wings partly barred with brown. Tail dark 
brown, with lighter bars. Beak bluish black. Legs yellow, 
not feathered. 

A common species of Falcon in all wooded districts. It is 
a heavy, inactive bird, flying slow, in extensive circles. It 
varies much in plumage. Food. Leverets, rats, mice, &c., 
and small birds. Nest in old trees. Eggs, 2 or 3, dirty 
white, spotted with brown. 

ROUGH-LEGGED BUZZARD. Buteo Lagopus. O.V. 

Length 20 24 in. Plumage, above, umber-brown, the 
n ^ leathers paler. Breast, head, thighs, &c., 

ye owish white, with brown spots and streaks; towards the 
ai deep brown. Tail, the base white; remaining part brown, 
ipped with dirty white. Thighs covered with long soft 
feathers. BeakhlA fe/yellow. 


Rare in England. It is said to prefer marshy districts. 
Its flight is smooth but slow. In softness of plumage and 
in habits it has some resemblance to the Owls. Food. Wild 
ducks and other birds, mice, frogs, &c. A native of the 
Northern counties of Europe. 

Pernis. 

Gen. char. Difference from Buteo.—Lore covered with small 
scale-Hke feathers. Tarsi moderate, half-feathered; the rest reticu¬ 
lated. Toes of moderate length; claws slightly curved. 

HONEY BUZZARD. Pernis Apivorus. O.V. 

Length 22—25 in. Plumage, above, brown, more or less 
varied with lighter brown. Top of the head and back of 
the neck buffy white, with brown streaks. Under parts 
yellowish white, streaked, barred and spotted with chestnut 
brown. Tail long, with 3 blackish bars. Beak black. Feet 
yellow. Legs feathered half-way down. 

Rare in England; a native of Eastern climes. Its flight 
is easy and graceful. It is frequently seen near water. Food. 
Moles, mice, small birds, and insects; particularly wasps, 
bees, and their larvee. Nest, of twigs, lined with wool, &c. ; 
in lofty trees. Eggs, small, yellowish white, spotted and 
stained with brown. 

Circhs. 

Gen. char. Difference from Buteo. —Sides of the head furnished 
with a circle or rutf of feathers. Tarsi elongated, feathered a little 
below the joint; acro-tarsi scutellated. Tail long; somewhat rounded. 
Claws very shai’p. 

MARSH HARRIER. Circus Rufus. R. 

Length 23 in. Plumage. Top of the head, cheeks, and 
nape of the neck yellowish white, with dark streaks; the rest 
reddish brown. Tail ash grey. Plumage changes in the 
various moults. Beak bluish back. Legs long and slender, 
yellow. 

Common in marshy districts. Flight slow, generally near 
the ground. Food. Water-fowl, small animals, reptiles, and 
sometimes fish. Nest, in tall grasses or rushes on the ground. 
Eggs, 4 or 5, white. 

HEN HARRIER. Circus Cyaneus. R. 

Length 18—20 in. Plumage. Female —Reddish brown 
above; feathers edged with rust-red, round the neck, forming 
a collar; tinder, pale reddish yellow, with deep orange-browm 
spots and streaks. Tail, with bars of dark and light brown. 
Space round the eyes, white. Male —Bluish grey above; 
under, white. Beak bluish black. Legs yellow, slender. 

Not numerous; but found occasionally throughout Britain 
in marshy situations, or wide moors. Its flight is always low. 
Food. Small birds and animals, frogs, &c. Nest, on the 
ground. Eggs, 4 or 5, bluish white. 

MONTAGU’S HARRIER. Circus Cineraceus. 

Length 17 in. Female 19 in. Plumage, above, (female) 
reddish brown; under, orange-brown, with darker streaks; 
(when young, without any streaks). Tail brown, barred with 
orange-brown and white. Grown of the head with blackish 
spots; round the eye, a streak of white. (Male) above, bluish 
ash. Throat and breast ash-grey; the rest, white with red¬ 
dish brown streaks. Tail long, with 5 reddish brown bars. 
Beak blackish. Legs yellow, slender. 
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Rare. Has been taken in Nortbumborland, where it breeds 
upon the moors. It skims along the surface of the ground. 
Food. Small birds, reptiles, &c. Nest, on the ground, 
amongst furze hushes, &c. Eggs, 4, pure white. 

R. Strigidje.* 

Bubo. 

Gen. char. Bead furnished with 2 tufts of feathers. Bill short, 
strong, curved, compressed at the point. Nostrils pierced in the cere; 
large, oval or rounded. Facial disk incomplete above the eyes. 
Auditory opening, small, oval, without an operculum. Wings rather 
short, concave; third or fourth quills generally longest. Legs and 
toes covered with feathers; claws long, curved, and sharp. 

EAGLE OWL. Bubo Maximus. 0. V. 


SHORT-EARED OWL. Otus Brachyotus. 

Arrives in the Southern parts of England in October 7 
parts in April for Scotland and its Islands, where^it breet’ 

Length 15 in. Plumage, upper, dusky brown net.i. 4 
with very dark brown, edged with ochre-yellow; undl t^ 
colour, with dark streaks. Tail, with Lown bars r.f 
on the head short and inconspicuous. Beak black 0/ 
blackish grey. ' 

This species is freciuently found in stubble or taruiu 
fields, or on wide heaths and moors, and often hunts for S 
prey m the day-time. Food. Small quadrupeds and bwr 
Nest, on the ground, on heaths, &c. Eggs, 3, white. 


Length 2 ft. Female rather larger. Plumage, tipper, 
variegated with black and ochre: under, ochre-yellow, with 
longitudinal black spots. Male .—Throat white. Legs and 
toes covered with downy yellowish feathers. Beak nearly 
black. Claws horn-colour. 

This species, which is equal in size to some of the largest 
Eagles, is very rare; and the few that have visited Great 
Britain can only be regarded as wanderers, compelled by 
tempest to cross the Northern Ocean. Food. Eawns, hares, 
grouse, &c. Nest, rocks, ruins, or lofty tress. The materials 
collected for it sometimes spread over a surface of some 
square feet. Eggs, 2 or 3, white. 

Scops. 

Gen. char. Head furnished with 2 tufts of feathers. Beak curved 
from the base. Nostrils round. Facial disk incomplete, not extending 
over the forehead ; auditory conch small, and without an operculum. 
Wings Ion", reaching to the end of the tail; third quill generally the 
longest. Legs rather long, feathered to the junction of the toes; toes 
naked; claws curved and sharp. 

SCOPS-EARED OWL. Scops Aldrovandi. 0. V. 

Length 7^ in. Plumage, variegated with brown, grey, 
black and rufous. Beak black. Toes grey. 

Very rarely seen in England. Common in the warmer 
parts of Europe, and in France it arrives and departs with the 
swallow. Food. Mice, insects, &c. Note, incessant plain¬ 
tive, monotonous cry of '‘kew, kew” through the night. 
Nest, deposits its eggs in the hollow of a tree. Eggs, 4—5, 
white. 

Otus. 

Gen. char. Head furnished with 2 tufts, more or less elongated. 
Beak curved, bending from the base; cere large; under mandible 
notched. Nostrils oval, oblique. Facial disk complete. Auditory 
opening large, covered by an operculum. Wings long; second quill 
longest. Leys o,nd toes leathered to the claws. 

LONG-EARED OWL. Otus Vulgaris. R. 

Length 14 in. Plumage, reddish yellow, variegated with 
grey and dusky brown; upper parts streaked with darkish 
brown. Beak and claws black. Tufts on the head long, 
of 7 to 10 feathers. 

Inhabits most woody districts, hiding itself in old ivy- 
covered trees. Note, seldom heard, except when young. 
Food. Rats, mice, small birds, &c. Nest, generally a deserted 
magpie’s or crow’s nest. Eggs, 4 or 5, white. 


• The Owls seek their prey by night. Their eyes appear particularly sus¬ 
ceptible of impression from light; and if exposed to the glare of day, the eyes 
are either closed, or defended by an internal eyelid. From the soft texture of 
the feathers of owls, their flight is performed without noise. 




Gm. char. Head smooth, without tufts. Beak straight at the base 
considerably curved towards the point; cutting margin of the uZ% 
mandible nearly straight; under mandible notched! Nostrih bral 
oblique. _ Fa^al disk large and complete. Auditory opening large 
and furnished with an operculum. Wings long and ample,^ecoS 
quill the longest; first and third equal. Xeps long and slender clothed 
with downy feathers to the junction of the toes, which have onlv a few 
hair-hke feathers on the upper surface. Claws long, curved sharn 
and grooved underneath. ’ 


WHITE OR BARN OWL. Strix Flammea. R. 

Length about 14 in. Plumage, upper, tawny yellow, 
variegated with grey and brown; under, white. Beak almost 
white. Claws yellowish white. 

Very common; frequents old buildings, churches, barns, 
decayed trees, &c. It can be easily tamed. Note. In its 
flight it occasionally utters loud screams, and when perched 
hisses and snores considerably, but does not hoot. Pooi. 
Chiefly mice. Nest, in old buildings; sometimes in trees. 
Eggs, 3—5, bluish white. 


Ulula. 

Gen. char. (Chief difference from Strix.) lDtn<7s short, rounded; 
first quill very short; fourth longest; third and fifth nearly equal to 
it. Tail long, concave beneath. 

TAWNY OWL. Ulula Stridula. R. 

Length 16 in. Plumage, upper, reddish brown, varie¬ 
gated with black and ash-grey : scapulars and wing-coverts 
spotted with white. Under, white, with reddish bars, and 
longitudinal dusky streaks. Eyes very large. Beak whitish. 
Claws greyish black. 

Equally common with the last, but found only in woods. 
It is easily known from others by its bootings at night. 
Food. Rats, mice, pigeons, &c. Nest, the cavities of old 
trees, or deserted crow’s nest. Eggs, 4 or 5, white. 

Surnia. 

Gen. char. {Chief difference from Strix.) Beak curved from the 
base. Facial disk incomplete. Auditory opening, small. Wings 
moderate size; third quill longest. Tail rather long. Legs and toes 
thickly covered with feathers. Claws long, curved and sharp. 

SNOWY OWL. Surnia Nyctea. (Strix.) O.V 

Length about 2 ft. Plumage snowy white, more or less 
marked with brown. Head small. Beak and claws black. 

Said to be resident in the Orkney and Shetland Isles; but 
very rare in England. 
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hawk owl. Surnia Fdnerea. (Strix.) 

One Owl of this species was taken on hoard a collier off 
the coast of Cornwall, in 1830. 

Noctua. 

Gen. char. Head without tufts. Beak curved and bending from 
the base- cere short; nostrils oval. Auditory opening large 
disk not well defined. Wings large; third and fourth quills nearly 
equal in length. Legs and toes covered with feathers. Claws curved 
and sharp. 

little owl. Noctua Passerina. O. V. 

Length 9 in. Upper plumage greyish brown, spotted with 
white. Quills spotted with yellowish white. Tail barred 
with brown and yellowish white. Under plumage white with 
greyish brown spots. Legs long, covered with short hair-like 
feathers. Beak yellowish white. Claws black. 

Very rare. Frequents old buildings. 

TENGMALM’S owl. Noctua Tengmalmi. O.V. 

Length about 8 in. Legs short, covered with long and 
abundant feathers. Plumage more thick, soft and downy; 
otherwise resembles the last. 

Very rare. Called death-lird by the Indians. 


Order H. INSESSORES. 

R*7/various: legs short, or of moderate length; 
feet adapted for perching: toes 4, varying in posi¬ 
tion, flat underneath; hind toe articulated on the 
same plane with the fore toes; claws slender, some¬ 
what retractile, curved and acute. 

1. Dentirostres. 

Bill moderate, more or less weak, furnished with 
a notch or tooth on each side towards the tip; 
rictus armed with bristles: feet generally slender; 
toes 3 before and 1 behind. 

INSESSORES (or Perching Birds). Dentirostbes. 

Laniadce. 

Lanius. Gen. char. Bill short, thick and straight at the base, 
compressed; upper mandible hooked at the point, Avith a prominent 
tooth; base of the bill beset with hairs directed forwards. Nostrils 
basal, lateral, oval. Wings moderate size; first quill shorter than the 
second; third the longest. Tarsus longer than the middle toe; the 
outer toe united at its base to the middle toe. 

GREAT GREY SHRIKE. BUTCHER BIRD. Lanius 
Excubitor. O. V. 

Length 10 in. Plumage, upper, pearl-grey, passing into 
pale ash grey. Wing-coverts black. A black band beneath 
the eyes. Under parts white. Tail 12 feathers; 2 middle 
ones black; the 2 next tipped with white; and in the rest 
the black lessens into white. Bill afid feet black. Female. — 
onder plumage dull white, with dusky lines. 

A few of these birds usually visit us in the autumn and 
winter; probably driven here by adverse winds. Food. 
Insects, small birds and animals, which it destroys by stran¬ 
gulation. The Shrike transfixes its prey upon a thorn, and 


then tears it in pieces with its bill; hence its name of 
Butcher-hird. Its flight is performed by jerks, and when 
perched the tail is in constant motion. Note. Considerable 
power of voice, and can imitate the notes of the smaller birds. 
Nest in trees, of bents, roots and moss, lined with down and 
wool. Eggs, 4—6, greyish white, spotted with two shades 
of light brown and ash. 

RED-BACKED SHRIKE. Lanius Collurio. 

M.— Arrives, April or May; departs, September. 

Length 7| in. Plumage, upper part of the head and 
neck grey ; a black band through the eyes. Back and wing- 
coverts fine chestnut red; grey above the tail. Tail white 
and black. Under plumage pale red. Bill and feet black. 
Female.—Under parts greyish white. Bides barred with 
dusky lines. 

Not uncommon near London, and in the Southern and 
Western counties. Haunts copses, tall hedges, and furze 
commons. Habits much like the last. Nest in furze or 
thoru bushes; of moss, wool and dry grass, lined with hair. 
Eggs, 6 or 6, pinkish white, spotted with brown. 

WOODCHAT SHRIKE. Lanius Rurus. O.V. 

Length 7^ in. Plumage. Forehead and round the eyes 
black. Crown of the head, and hack of the neck, rich 
chestnut red. Back black ; scapulars white. Above the 
tail grey. Wings black with white spots. Under plumage 
white. Tail, middle black; outer feathers partly white. 
Bill and legs, <&c. black. Female. —Colours more obscure. 
Breast with transverse brown lines. 

Very rare. In habits like the others. Nest, on trees. 

I. D. Muscioapidce. 

Muscicapa. 

Gen. char. Beak moderate length, stout, angular; broad and 
depressed at the base; compressed towards the slightly curved point; 
the base surrounded with hairs directed forwards. Nostrils basal, 
lateral, oval, partly concealed by hairs. Feet. Tarsus the same length 
or longer than the middle toe. Side toes of nearly equal length ; 
outer toe connected to the middle one. Claw of the hind toe strongest 
and most curved. Wings. First quill very short; second not so long 
as the fourth; the third the longest. 

SPOTTED FLY-CATCHER. Muscicapa Grisola. 

M. —Arrives May, departs October. 

Length about 6 in. Plumage, upper, brownish ash; 
under, white. Head and breast spotted with dusky. The 
sides and flanks tinged with yellowish brown. Beak dark 
brown. Legs, dec. black. 

Common. Frequents gardens, taking its stand on the top 
of a post or rail, from whence it darts off from time to time 
to catch its prey. Food. Winged insects. Note. A mono¬ 
tonous chirp. Nest. Frequently in trees trained against 
walls, or on the ends of beams of out-houses; of moss, bents, 
&c., lined with dry grass and feathers. Eggs 5, bluish 
white, spotted with pale red. 

PIED FLY-CATCHER. Muscicapa Luctuosa. 

O.V — Summer. 

Length 6 in. 2 lines. Plumage, upper, deep black; fore- 
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head and under jdumage white. Beak and legs black. 
Female.—Upper plumage greyish brown. 

Hare. Habits like the last; but the nest is in the holes 
of decayed oaks or pollard trees. 

I. D. Merumdce. 

Cinclus. 

Gen. char. Beak of moderate size, angular, higher than broad at 
the base; straight, compressed, and rounded near the end ; the point 
of the upper mandible slightly curving downwards to meet the point 
of the lower one. Nostrils basal, lateral, placed in a depression, cleft 
longitudinally, partly covered by a membrane. Wings. First quill 
very short; third and fourth nearly equal; second not so long. Feet. 
Tarsus longer than the middle toe; lateral toes equal in length; outer 
toe slightly connected to the middle toe. 

COMMON DIPPER (Water Ouzel). Cinclus Aquaticus. 

See Part 4. R. 

Turdus. {Merula, Selby.) 

Gen. char. Beak moderate size, straight, convex above; point of 
the upper mandible compressed, notched, and slightly curved down¬ 
wards ; the gape furnished with a few hairs. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
oval, partly closed by a naked membrane. Wings. First quill very 
short; 3rd and fourth the longest. Feet. Tarsus longer than the 
middle toe ; outer toe connected with the middle toe at the base. 

MISSEL THRUSH. Turdus (Merula) Viscivorus. R. 

Length 11 in. Plumage, upper, cinereous, brown. Wing- 
coverts edged with white. Under plumage white and reddish 
yellow, spotted with brown. Beak dark brown, hase of the 
under mandible yellow. Legs pale brown. Male and female 
nearly alike. 

Less common than the song-thrush. Rather a shy bird, 
except whilst sitting, when it has been known to fly at any 
intruder. 

Food. Insects, worms, and berries, especially the missle- 
toe. Song resembling the blackbird’s, but rather inferior 
to it. The strain is often repeated, and generally uttered 
from the top of a bush or tree. It is called the Storm-cock, 
from its habit of singing before and during wind and rain. 
Nest. Of lichen, moss, dry grass, &c.; lined first with mud, 
and then with fine grasses; placed in the fork of a tree, 
often that of an apple tree in an orchard. It is one of the 
earliest builders. There are two broods in the year. Eggs, 
4 or 5, greenish white, spotted with red-brown. 

WHITE’S THRUSH. Turdus Whiter 

One of these birds was shot near Christchurch in January 
1828. 

FIELD-FARE. Turdus (Merula) Pilaris. 

M.— Arrives November, departs about May or June. 

Length 10 in. Plumage, upper, bluish grey. Head 
spotted with brown. Tail, above, nearly black. Under 
plumage, throat amber yellow, streaked with black. Breast 
reddish brown, spotted with black; lower down, white, spot¬ 
ted with greyish brown. Beak, black shaded into brown, 
and pale yellow-brown at the base. Legs brown. 

’riiese birds arrive in flocks, and frequent pasture lands 
and hedges. Food. Worms, slugs, &c., and berries in severe 
frosts. Note. Call-note harsh, but the song soft and melo¬ 
dious. Nest. Rarely builds in Great Britain. Egg, light 
blue, mottled with red brown. 


SONG THRUSH. Turdus (Merula) Musicus. R 
Lejigth 8 in. 11 lines. Plumage, upper, olive-browu 
Under, yellowish white, spotted with brown. Beak hr 
shaded into paler at the base. Legs, dec., brown. ’ 
Common everywhere. Food. Snails, insects, worms and 
berries. Song. Very sweet; continues to sing fromPebruarv 
till the end of July. Nest. In shrubs or low trees; of moss 
and grass outside, within of clay. Eggs, 4 or 5, fight blue- 
a few small black spots at the larger end. ' ’ 


THE REDWING. Turdus (Merula) Iliaca. 

M.— Arrives October, departs about May. 

Length 8 in. and 4 lines. Plumage, upper, olive brown. 
A broad whitish streak above the eye. Under plumage dull 
white, streaked with brown. Sides of the body, and under 
wing-coverts, bright reddish orange. Beak brownish, yellow¬ 
ish at the base. Legs pale brown. 

The Redwings come to us in flocks, earlier than the field¬ 
fares. They frequent parks, pleasure-grounds, &c. Food. 
Worms, snails, &c., and sometimes berries. Song clear and 
melodious. Builds in Northern countries, Norway, Sweden 
&c. 

BLACKBIRD. Turdus (Merula vulgaris) Merula. R. 

Length about 10 in. Plumage wholly black. Beak and 
edges of the eyelids, bright yellow. Legs brownish. Female. 
—Plumage dull brown. 

Food. Worms, insects, snails, berries. Song rich and 
full, but not so varied as that of the thrush. It continues 
at intervals during the summer. Nest, builds March or 
April, in bushes; of moss, sticks, and fibres of roots, plastered 
inside with mud. Eggs, 4 or 5, bluish green, blotched with 
darker colour. 

RING OUZEL. Turdus (Merula) Torquatus. 

M.— Arrives April, departs October. 

Length 11 in. Plumage, black edged with grey. A large 
crescent-shaped white spot on the breast. Beak and legs 
dusky. 

Not common. On its arrival it resorts to the wildest 
mountainous districts of England and Scotland, where it 
breeds. Food. Worms, snails, berries, &c. Song. A few 
clear and powerful notes, which it utters when perched on 
the top of some stone or rock. Nest. Usually at the base 
of a stone or bush, which serves as a shelter; of coarse 
grasses and clay, and lined with fine dry grass. Eggs, 4 or 
5, light blue, speckled with brown. 

Oriolus. 

Gen. char. Beak sub-conic, depressed at the base; upper man¬ 
dible ridged above, notched at the point. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
naked, pierced horizontally in an extended membrane. Wings oi 
moderate size: first quill short; second not so long as the third; third 
the longest. Feet. Tarsi shorter or only as long as the middle toe; 
outer toe joined at its base to the middle toe. 

GOLDEN ORIOLE. OriolusGalbula. O.Y.— Spring. 

Length 9l in. Plumage, golden yellow; wings and tail 
black. Female, chiefly olive-green, greyish and yellow. 

An occasional specimen has been seen in this country in 
the spring. Food. Berries, fruit and insects. 
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I. D. Stlviad®. 

Accentor. 

Gen. char. Beak moderate length, strong, straight, conical and 
pointed: edges of both mandibles com]^Tessed; upper mandible notched 
near the point. Nostrils basal, naked, pierced in a membrane of 
considerable size. Wings. First quill almost obsolete; second nearly 
as long as the third; third the longest. Legs strong; outer toe joined 
at its base to the middle toe; claw of the hind toe much the longest 
and most curved. 

alpine accentor. Accentor Alpinus. O.V. 

Letigth 6 in. 8 lines. Plumage, cinereous grey, with 
large brown spots on the back. Throat, dull white, and 
small black spot on each feather. 

Of very rare occurrence. 

HEDGE ACCENTOR.—HEDGE SPARROW. 

Accentor Modtjlaris. R. 

Length 6 in. 8 lines. Plumage, chiefly greyish, reddish- 
brown. Head, nape and sides of the neck, greyish, streaked 
with brown. Bach and wings streaked with brown. Under 
plumage, throat and chest, grey. Breast buffy white. 
^ides pale brown, streaked with dark. Beak brown. Legs 
yellowish brown. 

Very common. Food. Insects, worms, seeds, but not 
fruit. Song. Begins in February, and lasts nearly through¬ 
out the year. Short and plaintive, without much variety or 
power. Nest. Usually in a thick bush; of green moss, 
roots and wool, lined with hair; finished early in March. 
Eggs, 4 or 5, bluish green. 

Erythaca. 

Gen. char. Beak rather broad and depressed at the base, narrow¬ 
ing towards the point, and slightly compressed ; upper mandible 
deflected and notched. Nostrils basal, lateral, oval, pierced in a 
membrane partly hid by feathers and hairs projecting from the base of 
the beak. Wings rounded: three outer quills graduated; the first 
only half as long as the second, which is shorter than the third; 
fourth, fifth, and sixth longer than the third; fifth the longest. Legs. 
Tarsus longer than the middle toe; lateral toes nearly equal; outer 
toe united at its base to the middle toe; claw of the hind toe longest 
and strongest. 


REDBREAST.—ROBIN. Erythaca Rubecula. R. 

Length 5 in. 9 lines. Plumage, upper parts brownish 
grey. Throat and breast reddish orange. Female. —The 
colours rather less bright. Beak black. Legs purplish 
brown. 

The most pugnacious of birds. Food. Worms, insects, 
&c. Song, sweet and plaintive. It is heard nearly through¬ 
out the year. The song of the Robin is said to promise fine 
weather. Nest. Chiefly in banks; of moss, stalks of plants 
and dead leaves, lined with hair. Eggs, 5 —7, pale yellowish 
grey, spotted with reddish brown. 


Phoenicura. 

Gen. char. Beak slender and nearly straight, compressed towards 
e point, slightly deflected and eraarginated. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
vai, pierced in a membrane, and partly concealed by the feathers of 
on! If ^'^9^ moderate size : first quill very short; second 

1 X fourth and fifth nearly equal, but the fourth 

iav Tail more or less red in all the species. Legs, the 

m engthened and slender, longer than the middle toe; outer toes 

nearly equal in length. 


BLUE-THROATED WARBLER. PHiENicuRA Sueccia. 

O.V. 

Length 6 inches. Plumage, upper, ash-brown, tinged 
with olive. Throat and upper part of the breast, rich 
azure-blue, with a central white spot. Below the blue is a 
black bar, then white, then chestnut. Tail, part black and 
part chestnut colour. Beak and legs brown. 

Only two specimens seen in England. 

REDSTART. Phoenicura Ruticilla. M.— Arrives 

April, departs September. 

Length 5 in. 7 fines. Plumage. Forehead white. Throat 
black. Back, deep bluish gray. Breast, reddish orange, 
the lower part white. Tail, reddish orange; the two middle 
feathers brown. Beak and legs blackish brown. Female 
has neither the white nor the black on the head, and the 
other plumage is less bright. 

Common in the eastern, midland and northern counties, 
but rare in other parts. Inhabits meadows, gardens, &c., 
and is partial to old ruins. It is an active and restless bird, 
and when perched shakes its tail with a rapid tremulous 
motion. It is naturally shy, but whilst the female is sitting 
the male may be almost always seen in a conspicuous situa¬ 
tion near the nest. Food. Worms, beetles, ants and their 
eggs, berries, fruit, &o. So7ig. Soft and sweet, sometimes 
till 10 at night, beginning at 3 in the morning. Nest. In a 
hollow tree, or hole in a wall, or behind a branch nailed 
against a wall; sometimes in a hole on the ground : loosely 
constructed, of moss, fined with hair and feathers. Eggs, 
4—7, greenish blue. 

BLACK REDSTART. Phcenicura Tithys. O.V. 

Length 5 in. 3 fines. Plumage, upper, bluish-ash. Throat 
and h'cast black. Up>per and under tail-coverts, brownish, 
orange red. Tail orange red; two middle feathers dark 
brown. Beak and legs black. Fetnale. —Dull brownish 
grey; under parts fight grey. Tail feathers less bright. 

Very few specimens known in England. Habits much 
like the last, but it prefers stony places, and is rarely seen 
on the plains. 

Saxicola. 

Gen. char. Beak straight, slender, the base rather broader than 
high, surrounded with a few stiff hairs : superior ridge of the upper 
mandible prominent; the sides towards the point compressed: the 
point itself curved and indented. Nostrils basal, lateral, oval, half- 
closed by a membrane. Wings. First quill about half as long as 
the second, second shorter than the third or fourth, which are the 
longest. Feet. Tarsus rather long; outer toe connected by a mem¬ 
brane to the middle toe; claw of the hind toe short, strong and 
curved. 


STONE-CHAT. Saxicola Rubicola. R. 

Length 5 inches, 1 fine. Plumage. Head, neck and back 
nearly black. Sides of the neck white. Wings brownish, 
with some white. Upper tail coverts white. Tail black. 
Breast reddish, shading into yellowish white. Beak atid 
legs black. Female. —Upper feathers edged with buffi 
Not very common. Seen on open grounds and furzy 
commons, flitting from bush to bush, restless and noisy, 
almost always perching on the very summit of a stone or 
bush. Food. Worms and insects. Song. Short, but plea¬ 
sing. Its common call is a kind of clicking note. Nest, 
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rather large, usually at the base of some low bush; of moss 
and strong grass, lined with fine bents, hair, and a few 
feathers. It builds early in April. Eggs, 5 or 6, pale grey¬ 
ish blue, speckled at the larger end with reddish brown. 


the bottom of a patch of coarse herbageof i 

of grass and coarse bents; inside rather deep thicWv r 


WHIN-CHAT. Saxicola Rubetra. M. 

See Plate 5, Part II. 

WHEATEAR. Saxicola CEnanthe. M .—Arrives 

March, departs September. 

Length 6 inches, 6 fines. Plumage, upper, bluish grey, 
changing to brownish in Autumn. A black streak or patch 
passes each eye. Forehead, chin and eyebrows, white. 
Wings brownish black. Breast buff colour; lower down, 
white. Above the tail, white. Tail. Two middle feathers 
black, the rest partly white. Beak and legs black. Female, 
more yellowish brown above, and less white in the tail. 

One of the earliest birds to arrive. Common in open 
districts, especially the downs of Sussex and Dorsetshire, 
where from July to the end of September numbers are caught 
for the table. In habits and food, much resembles the two 
last species. Song. Sweet and varied; frequently poured 
forth on the wing Nest. Often in old walls, sand or chalk¬ 
pits, or deserted rabbit holes; of dried roots, feathers, rabbit 
down, moss, &c. Eggs., 5 or 6, bluish green. 

Salicaria. 

Gen. char. Beak straight, subulate, expanded at the base; the 
ridge of the upper mandible elevated, compressed towards the tip, 
which IS slightly deflected and emarginated ; the edges straight, those 
of the under mandible gently inflected. Nostrils basal, lateral, oval, 
and exposed. Forehead narrow and depressed. Wings rather short: 
first quill nearly abortive ; second rather shorter than the third; third 
the longest. Tail rounded. Legs, tarsi longer than the middle toe. 
Feet rather large and stout; hind toe large and strong ; claws 
moderately curved, long and very sharp; that of the hind-toe longest 
and largest. 

GRASS-HOPPER WARBLER. Salicaria Locustella. 

M. —Arrives May, departs September. 

Length 5 in. 6 fines. Plumage, olivaceous brown, spotted 
with dusky; paler colour on the breast, passing into greenish 
white. Throat white, bounded by a circle of small oval 
brown spots. Tail long and very wedge-shaped. Beak 
brown; legs pale brown. 

Not common. Haunts thickets and furzy commons, chiefly 
in damp situations. It is of shy habits, and is seldom seen 
on the wing, but creeps along bushes with the rapidity of a 
mouse. Food. Snails and insects. Note. A peculiar and 
almost incessant cricket-like note. Nest. In thick furze 
bushes; very difficult to find; of coarse dried grass and moss. 
Eggs, 5—7, pale reddish white, speckled with darker red. 

SEDGE WARBLER. Salicaria Phragmitis. 

M. —Arrives April, departs September or October. 

Length 5 in, 5 fines. Plumage. Distinguished from the 
last by a distinct white streak passing above the eyes. 

Common. Frequents marshy places, low sides of rivers, 
&c. Food. Worms, snails, and aquatic insects. Song. 
Rapid and confused, imitating the notes of other birds. It 
often sings during the night. Nest. Often placed at or near 


REED WARBLER. Salicaria Arundinacea. 

M..—Arrives April, departs September. 

Length 5 in, 4 fines. Plumage more uniform than tbnf- 
of the sedge warbler, and the white streak between the bil 
and the eye less distinct, and not passing above the eye 

Not common. In habits like the last. Nest Of an 
oblong pannier-shape,s impended between reed stems ’ formed 
of long grass and seed-branches of reeds, and a little wool • 
fined with fine grass and long hairs. ’ 

Philomela. 

Gen. char. Beak moderate, straight; upper ridge rounded Tin 
of the upper mandible slightly deflected and emarginated. Nostrils 
basal, lateral, round, pierced in a membrane. Wings of moderate 
size: first quill very short; second equal to the fifth: third the 
longest. Tail slightly rounded. Legs long; toes moderate leneth- 
claws rather short. ® ’ 


NIGHTINGALE. Philomela Luscinia. M.—Arrives 

April or May, departs September. 

Length 6 in. 2 fines. Plumage, upper, reddish brown. 
Under, greyish white. Beak and legs brown. 

Frequents woods, copses, and tall hedges. Common in 
the southern, midland, and eastern counties; rare in the 
western and northern. It does not visit Cornwall, and only 
the eastern parts of Devonshire; and its northern boundary 
appears to be Doncaster in Yorkshire. 

Food. Insects; the young it is believed are fed with green 
caterpillars. Song. First heard about the middle of April, 
and ceases the first or second week in June. Sings both 
night and day. The Surrey Nightingales are supposed to 
possess the finest quality of song. Nest. Usually on the 
ground; of withered oak-leaves, fined with dry grass. Very 
loosely constructed. Eggs, 4—6, plain yellowish brown. 

Curruca. 

Gen. char. Beak rather stout, short; upper mandible slightly 
curved at the point, which is emarginated; gape with a few hairs. 
Nostrils basal, lateral, oval, exposed. Wings moderate size: first 

S ill very short; second longer than the fifth; third the longest. 

gs, tarsus short, but longer than the middle toe; toes and claws 
short, and formed for perching. 

BLACKCAP WARBLER. Curruca Atricapilla. 

M.— Arrives end of April, departs September. 

Length 5 to 6 inches. Plumage, upper part of the 
head black. Upper plumage, ash grey or brown. Under 
parts grey or whitish. Beak horn-colour. Legs lead colour. 
Female larger; the head reddish brown. 

Frequents woods, orchards and gardens. Restless, timid 
and shy. Rather common throughout England and in parts 
of Scotland. Food. Insects and fruit; seldom, if ever, 
seeks its food on the ground. Song. Of clear and well- 
defined notes, inferior only to that of the nightingale. It is 
generally poured forth at intervals from the summit of a tree. 
Nest. In low bushes and brambles, or amongst nettles; of 
the dry stems of the common galium, fined with a few hairs 
and fine fibres of roots. The young are very impatient of 
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observation, and if disturbed will quit the nest, though only 
half fledged at the time. Eggs 5, pale greenish white, 
mottled with brown and ash-colour. 

(Greater Pettychaps.) GAEDEN WAEBLEK. Cueruca 
HoRTENSis. M.— Arrives end of April, departs September. 

length 5 in. 10 lines. Plumage, upper, greyish brown, 
tinned with olive. Bides of the neck ash-grey. Throat 
greyish white. Breast, yellowish grey, inclining to brown. 
\nder wing-coverts, buflf-colour. Orbits white. Beak brown. 
Legs bluish grey. 

Not uncommon. Much resembles the blackcap in its 
habits. Its Song ranks next to it; it is wild, rapid, and irre¬ 
gular, but in deep mellowness approaches that of the black 
bird.' Bechstein calls its voice flute-like. It usually sings 
from the very centre of some close retreat, but occasionally 
horn the top of a branch. 

WHITE-THEOAT. Gdreuca Cinerea. M.— Arrives 

end of April, departs end of September. 

Length 5 in. 10 lines. Plumage, head and neck cine¬ 
reous. Back and wing-coverts greyish brown, inclining to 
rufous. Throat white. Breast greyish white, inclining to 
rose-colour. Tail brown; outer feathers, partly white. 
Beak brown. Legs pale wood-brown. Female without the 
rosy tinge on the breast. 

Common in the southern counties, but seldom seen far 
north. Frequents gardens, hedges and thickets overgrown 
with brambles, nettles, &c.: hence its provincial name of 
Nettle-creeper. 

Food, nest and eggs much like the two last. Song. Some 
notes rather harsh, but others pleasing, though too often 
repeated. The White-throat always sings as if in earnest, 
shaking his wings, jerking his tail, and puffing out his 
throat; and it will sing in rivalry with other birds. 

LESSEE WHITE-THEOAT. Curruca Garrula. 

M.— Arrives end of April, departs Autumn. 

Length 6 in. 3 lines. Plumage. Crown of the head 
cinereous. Back and wing-coverts greyish ash tinged with 
brown. Under parts silvery white, with a tinge of pink. 
Beak dusky; the base of the under mandible yellowish 
brown. Legs lead colour. Female less pure white on the 
breast. 

Not uncommon round London. Eare in the north, and 
in Cornwall and Wales. Habits, dec. much the same as the 
three last. Song. An almost incessant inward, low, pleasing 
whistle, generally ending in a shrill quivering note. 

Sylvia. 

Gen. char. Beak straight, slender, conical, pointed, slightly notched 
at the tip; sides compressed ; base furnished with fine hairs. Nostrils 
DMal, lateral, oval. Wings. First quill very short; second shorter 
than the third; third the longest. Legs. The tarsi longer than the 
nnddle toe; outer toe joined at the base to the middle toe. 

WOOD WAEBLEE. Sylvia Sibillatrix. M.— Arrives 
end of April or May, departs September. 

length 6 in. 3 lines. Plumage, upper, olive-green, tinged 
■^th sulphur yellow. Wing-feathers edged with yellow. 
Above the eye a broad streak of bright sulphur-yellow. Sides 
oj the head, throat, breast and thighs pale yellow; lower 
parts pure white. Beak and legs brown. 


Frequents wooded districts. Common in the southern, 
western, midland, and some of the northern counties; very 
rare in Cambridgeshire. Food. Insects and grubs; neither 
fruit nor berries. Song. Nearly throughout the summer. 
The note resembles the word twee, sounded very long, and 
repeated several times in succession, slow at first and then 
quicker, and accompanied by a peculiar tremulous motion of 
the wings ; it is occasionally uttered whilst the bird is on 
the wing. Nest. Oval, domed over, of dry grass, dead 
leaves, and some moss; lined with fine grass and long hairs, 
but no feathers: placed on the ground amongst herbage. 
Eggs 6, white, with purplish spots, which are most thick at 
the larger end. 

WILLOW WAEBLEE. Sylvia Trochilus. 

M.— Arrives April, departs September. 

(See Plate 3, Part I.) 

CHIFF-CHAFF (Lesser Pettychaps). Sylvia Hippolais. 

M.— Arrives March, departs October. 

Length 4 in. 6 lines. Plumage, upper, less yellow than 
that of Sylvia trochilus, and the legs blackish brown, instead 
of pale yellowish brown. 

(From S. sibillatrix). All the under plumage pale yel¬ 
low, and a narrow, faint, yellowish white streak over the eye. 
Beak and legs dark brown. Not very common. One of 
the first Warblers that visit us in the spring, and the latest 
to leave us. It frequents woods, hedgerows, &c., and is a 
restless, sprightly little bird. Food. Insects and grubs. 
So7ig. Oft repeated double notes, sounding like Chijf- 
chaffl' sometimes uttered when the bird is on the wing. 
Nest like that of S. trochilus, with a hole at the side, and 
lined with a profusion of feathers; generally placed near the 
ground. Eggs 6, white, with a few specks of dark purplish 
red. 

Melizophilus. 

Gen. char. Beak slender; upper mandible slightly bent from the 
base, and finely emarginated near the tip; under mandible straight, 
shorter than the upper, and shutting within it. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
cleft longitudinally; base of the beak surrounded with hairs. Wings 
short: first quill very small; second shorter than either of the next 
four ; fourth and fifth the longest. Tail elongated, cuneiform. Ta7'si 
strong, longer than the middle toe; claws of moderate length, sharp. 

DAETFOED WAEBLEE. Melizophilus Provincialis. 
E. 

Length 5 in. 6 lines. Plumage, upper, deep greyish 
brown. Throat, neck and breast, ferruginous, puqDlish 
red ; lower part of the breast, white. Tail long; some 
of the feathers edged and tipped with white. Beak yellowish 
at the base; black at the tip. Legs yellow. Female less 
bright in colour, and the throat more or less speckled and 
streaked with white. 

Chiefly found in Kent, Middlesex, Hampshire, Sussex, 
Surrey, Devonshire and Cornwall, frequenting downs and 
commons with thick, high furze, over which they may be seen 
skipping about in numbers. They fly with short jerks. In 
manners they are rather like the wren, and are very shy, 
creeping about from bush to bush, to conceal themselves on 
any alarm. Food. Insects. Song. The weak, shrill, and 
often repeated notes are sometimes uttered whilst hovering 
over a bush. Nest. In furze bushes; very slightly put 
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together; of dry stalks, chiefly galium, mixed with a little 
wool, and lined with a few dry stalks of a species of carex. 
Eggs greenish white, speckled all over with brown. 

Megulus. 

Gen. char. Beak slender, straight; the edges dilated at the base, 
compressed towards the point. Nostrils basal, lateral, oval, partly 
covered by small feathers directed forwards. Wings of moderate 
length; first quill very short; second shorter than the third; fourth 
or tifth longest. Legs rather slender; the outer toe joined at its base 
to the middle toe; claws curved and sharp. 

GOLDEN-CRESTED REGULUS, or WREN. Regulus 
Adricapillus. R. 

CSee Plate 2, Part II. J 

DALMATIAN REGULUS. Regulus Modestus. O.V. 


and sometimes on the ground; of moss and wool lined wifL 
hair. Eggs, 6—8, white, spotted with red. 

MARSH TITMOUSE. Parus Palustris. R 
Length 4 in. 6 lines. Plumage, upper, greyish and 
greenish brown. Crown, throat and nape, deep black 
Cheeks yellowish white. Utider, greyish white; and below' 
light brown. Beak black. Legs bluish black. ’ 

Frequents marshes, moist meadows, &c., and is not un¬ 
common. In hahits similar to the other tits. Nest of 
moss and wool, lined with the seed-down of the willow'- in 
holes of decayed trees. Eggs, 5—8, white, spotted with red. 

LONG-TAILED TITMOUSE. Parus Caudatus. R. 
f See Plate 3, Part I.) 


Very rare. 

FIRE-CRESTED REGULUS. Regulus Ignicapillus. 

Length 4 inches. Plumage yellowish green; yellow on 
the sides of the neck. Crest large, of a vivid reddish colour, 
with 2 greyish white streaks and 3 black streaks, whence the 
French name “ triple batideau.” The tail feathers are 
longer than those of the Golden-crested R. 

Very rare in England, but the resemblance to the Golden- 
crested R. may have caused it to be overlooked. It is said 
to live chiefly at the tops of trees. 

I. D. Parid.®. 

Parus. 

Gen. char. Beak strong, short, rather conical, slightly com¬ 
pressed, sharp pointed and hard. Nostrils basal, round, covered with 
reflected bristly feathers. Wings: first quill very short; second not 
so long as the third; fourth and fifth the longest. Feet: the anterior 
toes divided to their origin; the hind toe strong, and armed with a 
long, hooked claw. 

GREAT TITMOUSE. Parus Major. R. 

CSee Plate 2, Part II.) 

BLUE TITMOUSE. Parus Cceruleds. R. 

(See Plate 3, Part I.) 

CRESTED TITMOUSE. Parus Cristatus. R. 

Length 4 inches, 8 lines. Plumage, upper, greenish 
brown. Crown-feathers elongated, forming a crest, black, 
edged with white. Cheeks and sides of the neck white, 
spotted with black. Beneath the eye and over the ear- 
coverts is a black streak. Throat, upper part of the neck, 
and a line hounding the white on the .sides, black. Breast, 
dc., whitish fawn-colour. Beak black. Legs lead colour. 

Said to inhabit the pine forests of Scotland; but it has 
been rarely seen. 

COLE TITMOUSE. Parus Ater. R. 

Length 4 in. 3 lines. Plumage: head, throat, and fore 
part of the neck black; cheeks, and a spot on the nape, 
white. Two transverse white bars on the wings. Upper 
parts cinereous, or greenish, yellowish brown. Under, dull 
white. Beak and legs black. 

Inhabits woods and fir plantations, sometimes in small 
flocks with the gold crests and lesser redpoles. Common. 
Food. Insects and seeds. Note usually rather harsh, and 
with frequent repetition. Ne.st. In holes of walls or trees. 


BEARDED TITMOUSE. Parus (Calamophilus) 
Biarmicus. R. 

Length 6 in. 4 lines. Fourth quill longest. Tail very 
long and graduated. Plumage. Between the hill and the 
eye a tuft of loose, pendent, black feathers, forming a mous¬ 
tache on each side. Upper plumage fawn colour; head and 
neck pearl grey. Wings edged with white and fawn colour. 
Upper part greyish white, passing into yellowish white and 
salmon colour. Beak orange. Legs black. Female.—The 
moustache is the colour of the cheek instead of black. 

A local species, confined to fenny, marshy districts, where 
there are many reeds. Here they fly about in small flocks, 
clinging and hanging with the head downwards on the 
reeds, and if disturbed move rapidly down the stalks to the 
bottom, where they creep about in concealment. Food. 
Seeds and aquatic insects. Song. The note is clear and 
ringing, though soft, and very musical when uttered in full 
chorus as the birds fliit over the reeds. Nest. Dead leaves of 
the reed and sedge, and grass, placed in a tuft of coarse 
grass. Eggs, 4 to 6, white, with pale red lines or marks. 


I. D. Ampelid.®. 

Bomhycilla. 

Gen. char. Beak strong, short, straight; broad at the base; upper 
mandible slightly bent at the tip, and emarginated. Nostrils 
oval and open, sometimes concealed by closely set feathers directed 
forwards. Wings long; first and second quill the longest. Legs 
and toes short and strong; the tarsus shorter than the middle toe. 

BOHEMIAN WAX-WING. Bombycilla Garrula. 
O.V. — Winter. 

Length 8 in. Plumage. Head and upper parts purplish 
red. Crown feathers elongated, forming a pendent crest. 
Throat black. Wing-feathers black edged and tipped with 
white, or yellow. Some of the secondaries and tertials 
terminate in a small, flat, oblong red appendage, like red 
sealing wax; being coloured, horny prolongations of the 
shafts of the feathers beyond their webs. Uiider parts pur¬ 
plish brown and greyish brown. All the plumage silky and 
soft. Beak blackish. Legs black. 

This beautiful bird is a rare visitor, but when it appears it 
is generally in small flocks. Food. In this country, berries. 
Call-note, a chirp frequently repeated. 


M0TA01LLID.ZE. 
Motacilla. 


Gen. 

between 


1. char. Bill slender, subulate, straight, carinated, angulated 
m the nostrils, emarginated at the tip ; edges of both man i 
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compressed inwards. Nostrils basal, lateral, oval, and partly 
aid bv a naked membrane, mngs of moderate size: first quill 

conceaieu j very 

bngest, much longer than the middle toe; outer toe of the 3 
• r .1 ioined to the middle toe at its base; claw of the hind toe 

Mmetili elongated. Tail of 12 feathers, long, and nearly even at 
the end. 

pied WAGTAIL. Motacilla Alba. R. 
f See Plate 5, Part III.) 


grey WAGTAIL. Motacilla Boarula. M. in parts. 
(See Plate 5, Part III.) 

GREY-HEADED WAGTAIL. Motacilla Neglecta. 
Plumage distinguished from M. flava by the grey head, 
and white elongated line over the eyes and ear coverts. 

Very few of these birds have as yet been observed in this 
country. 

YELLOW OR RAY’S WAGTAIL. Motacilla Flava. 

M. 

(See Plate 5, Part III.) 

I. D. Anthid.®. 

Anthus. 

Gen. char. Beak straight and slender ; the superior ridge at the 
base of the upper mandMe rather elevated: the sides compressed 
towards the point; the tip slightly bent downwards and emarginated. 
Nostrils basal, lateral, oval, partly concealed by a membrane. 
fPings: the first three quills nearly equal, and the longest; the 
tertiak very long. The outer toe united to the middle one as far as 
the first joint; hind claw curved, and more or less produced. 

TREE PIPIT. Anthus Arboreus. M. — At^rives May, 

departs September. 

Length 6^ in. Plumage olive brown, with dusky spots. 
Wing-coverts edged with buff colour. Wing-feathers with 
pale edges. Some of the tail feathers edged with dull white. 
Under plumage ochre-yellow, with dusky spots or streaks. 
Beak dark brown. Legs pale brown ; the hind claw much 
curved and shorter than the hind toe. 

Walks and runs on the ground like the wagtails. Not un¬ 
common in wooded districts; but rarely found in an open 
country. Food. Insects and worms. Song. Lasts till the 
middle of July. It has much compass, variety, and sweet¬ 
ness. It is generally poured forth when perched on the 
top branch of a hush or tree. As the bird ascends in the 
air it utters only a twittering note, but in its slow descent it 
again sings the whole time. Nest. On the ground, amongst 
herbage, or under a bush; of moss, with fibrous roots and 
dried grass; lined with fine bents and some hairs. Eggs, 
4 or 5, greyish white, clouded and spotted with purplish 
brown. 

MEADOW PIPIT. Anthus Pratensis. R. 

Length 6 inches. Plumage, upper, greenish brown (more 
auturnn), the feathers edged with lighter brown. 
Under parts white, and dull yellowish white. Br-east spot¬ 
ted with brown. Outer feathers of the tail white. Beak 
more slender than the tree pipit’s, dark brown, lighter at the 
base. Legs light brown. 

Common. Inhabits moors, waste lands, and marshes, 
en moving from place to place, its flight is by short, 
unequal jerks. It is rarely observed to perch on a rail or 
ree. bood. Insects and worms ; it runs nimbly on the 


ground in search of it. Song. Soft, musical notes as it rises 
and hovers on the wing. Nest. On the ground, generally 
among grass; of dried bents, lined with fine bents and some 
hairs. Eggs, 4—G, reddish brown, mottled with darker. 

ROCK PIPIT. Anthus Aquaticus. R. 

Length 6 in. 8 lines. Plumage, uppter, olive browm, with 
darker spots. A light coloured streak over the eye, not 
always conspicuous. Tail slightly forked, lighter in colour 
at the edges and tips of the feathers. Under parts whitish, 
or yellowish green, spotted and clouded with brown. Beak 
brown, lighter at the base. Legs brown. 

Sea shores. Common. In habits, &c. resembles the two 
last. Eggs, greenish white, mottled with ash-brown. Hatched 
early. 

RICHARD’S PIPIT. Anthus Ricardi. O.V. 

Length 6 in. 7 lines. Plumage, upper, deep brown, with 
lighter edges. Under, dull white. Breast, yellowish brown, 
with dusky spots. 

Only a few specimens seen here. 


INSESSORES. 

2. CONIROSTRES. 

Bill moderate or elongated, strong, more or less 
conic, entire or slightly emarginated. Feet robust; 
toes^ 3 before and 1 behind. 

I. C. Alaudidje. 

Alauda. 

Gen. char. Beak short, sub-conic, mandibles of equal length, the 
upper one convex, and slightly curved. Nostrils basal, oval, partly 
covered by small feathers directed forwards. Head furnished on the 
top with a few elongated feathers, capable of being elevated, and 
forming a crest. Wings rather long: first quill generally very short; 
the third the longest; the second rather shorter. Front toes divided 
to their origin ; fiind toe with the claw elongated and almost straight. 

SHORE LARK. Alauda Alpestris. 

Only a few specimens seen here. 

SKY LARK. Alauda Arvensis. R. 

Length 7 in. 3 lines. Plumage. The feathers at the top 
of the head form a crest, elevated at pleasure. Colour, dark 
brown, with pale edges ; a whitish streak above the eyes. 
Upper plumage varied with three shades of brown. Tail, 
outer feathers with the tip and exterior web white. Neck 
and breast reddish white, with dusky spots. Beak and legs 
brown. Claw of the hind toe very long. 

Very common, chiefly in cultivated districts. In winter 
the larks collect in flocks, and at this time they are killed for 
the table. The Lark walks and runs with facility. Its well 
known carol is poured forth as the bird rises in the air, the 
song often reaching the ear after the bird has ascended out 
of sight. Nest. On the ground, often sheltered by tufts of 
herbage; of dried bents, &c. lined with fine dried grass. 
Eggs, 4 or 5, greenish white, spotted with brown. Usually 
2 broods in the year. 
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WOOD LARK. Alauda Arborea. R. 

Length 6 in. 6 lines. Plumage. Distinguished from the 
sky-lark by its smaller size, the shorter tail, and a very dis¬ 
tinct yellowish white streak from the hill, above the eyes, 
reaching nearly to the occiput. 

Chiefly confined to the southern and western counties; 
frequents cultivated lands. Food. Grain, seeds, insects and 
worms. Bong. Surpasses the skylark in melody, though not 
in variety; sometimes uttered from the branch of a tree. 
Has been heard as late as December and January. Occa¬ 
sionally heard during summer nights. Nest. Much like the 
last. Eggs, 4 or 5, reddish white, speckled with reddish 
brown. 

SHORT-TOED LARK. Alauda Brachydactyla. 
O.V. 

I. C. Embebizid.e. 

Plectrophanes. 

Gen. char. Beah short, thick, conical, the edges of both mandibles 
slightly curved inwards. Upper mandible smaller than the lower, with 
a small palatine knob. Nostrils basal, oval, partly hidden by small 
feathers. Wings long and pointed; first and second quills the longest, 
and nearly equal. Legs, the tarsi of moderate length ; anterior toes 
divided, lateral toes equal in length, hind toe strong, claw elongated, 
and nearly straight. 


among herbage, near the ground, of straw and dried n. 
lined with fibres of roots and hair. Eggs 
lowish grey, with spots and veins of reddish brown. 

BLACK-HEADED or REED BUNTING. Fm 

SCH^/ENICULUS. ’ BEBIZA 

{Reed- Sjjarrow.) 

Length 6 im Plumage, head, throat, and forepart of n. 
neck black. From the corner of the Ull, cMarromd tl 
neck, sides of the belly, and under tail-coverts white^- 1 
the sides and flanks a few dusky streaks. Back and scam 
lars reddish brown, with darker marks; above the tailuZi 
ash-colour. black, ieya dusky. Fmmle-Crom 

of the head, reddish, with dusky spots. Above the eves I 
Streak of yellowish brown. ^ 

Common upon marshes, sides of lakes, &c. In severe 
winters it will approach farm-yards with the yellow-hammers 
Food. Seeds of reeds, &c., and insects. Song, monotonous 
notes, constantly uttered from some high twig or plant Nest 
generally in a tuft of grass; of coarse grass and moss, lined 
with finer grass and hairs. Eggs, 4 or 5, purplish white 
spotted and veined with chocolate red, very like the chaf¬ 
finch’s. 


LAPLAND BUNTING. Plectrophanes Lapponica. 
0. V. 

Only 4 specimens seen in this country. 

SNOW BUNTING. Plectrophanes Nivalis. 

M.— Ari'ives October, departs early in Spring. 

Length 7 in. Plumage, in winter, crown of the head 
white, points of the feathers chestnut brown. Back black, 
edged with greyish white or yellowish brown. Lower part 
of the hack and wing coverts white. Wings black, edged 
with white. Under plumage dull white, tinged with reddish 
brown. Beak yellow, the tip black. Legs black. 

In summer the plumage is more white. Very rare. They 
arrive in flocks, chiefly in the Northern counties; they fly in 
a compact body. They run with celerity, and never perch on 
trees. Eood. Seeds. Song, the call-note is pleasing. 

Emberiza. 

Gen. char. Beak conical, strong, hard, and sharp-pointed; the 
edges of both mandibles curving inwards: the upper mandible narrower 
and smaller than the under one, and its roof furnished with a hard, 
bony, and projecting palatine knob. Nostrils basal and round, partly 
hidden by small feathers at the base. Wings moderate size: third quill 
j first quill shorter. Toes divided to their origin ; claws 
rather long, curved and strong. 

COMMON BUNTING. Emberiza Miliaria. R. 

Length 7 in. 6 lines. Plumage, upper, yellowish brown, 
inclining to olive, with darker spots; under, yellowish white, 
spotted on the breast, and streaked on the sides with black. 
Beak, upper mandible dark brown; lower one and legs pale 
yellow brown. 

Very common, in cornfields, &c., congregating in flocks 
in autumn and winter. Food. Seeds. So 7 tg. The male bird 
may often be seen in spring, perched on the highest twig of 
a hedge, uttering its singular, but unmusical notes. Nest, 


YELLOW BUNTING, or YELLOW HAMMER (or 
Ammer). Emberiza Citrinella. R. 

Length 6 in. 4 lines. Plumage, head, neck and upper 
part of the breast fine yellow; a few dusky marks on the 
head. Back and scapulars reddish brown, with darker 
spots. Female —a less bright yellow. Beak horn-colour. 
Legs light brown. 

Very common and conspicuous in every hedge-row, lane, 
garden, &c., flying from bush to hush; in winter congregat¬ 
ing with chaffinches, &c. Food. Grain, and rarely insects 
or worms. So?ig, monotonous repetition of one note, fol¬ 
lowed by 2 others, the last of which is drawn out to some 
length. Nest on or near the ground, under a hedge, &c,; 
of moss, roots and hair, well put together. Eggs purplish 
white, streaked, veined or speckled with reddish brown. 

GIRL BUNTING. Emberiza Cirlus. R. 

I^jcngth 6 in. 6 lines. Plumage, head dark olive gi’een, 
streaked with black. Throat and chin black. Above and 
below the eye a streak of primrose yellow. Neck and lower 
part of the breast yellowish grey, passing into chestnut and 
then yellow. Upper part of the breast primrose yellow. 
Back reddish brown, the feathers edged with greyish white. 
Wing feathers edged with yellow. Beak lead colour. Legs 
light brown, with a tinge of flesh red. Female has dusky 
spots and streaks on the breast and sides. The throat, &c. 
is not black. 

Not uncommon in Devonshire and the Isle of Wight, 
generally on the coast; frequents trees, and is a shy bird. 
Food. Insects, grain and berries, especially of the woody 
nightshade. Song, like the yellow bunting, but without the 
long, finishing note. Nest in furze or some other low bush; 
of dry stalks and moss, lined with long hair and fibrous roots. 
Eggs, 4 or 5, dull wliite, tinged with blue, streaked and 
speckled with brown. 
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ORTOLAN BUNTING. Emberiza Hortulana. O.V. 

Much resembles the Yellow and Girl Bunting, and might, 
to a casual observer, be mistaken for the female Yellow Bun¬ 
ting. Only a few specimens seen here. 


. Fringillidje. 
Fringilla. 


Cen char Beak straight, longer than deep, conic and pointed; 
mndihles nearly equal, mtting edges entire, forming a straight 
pommissure. Nostrils basal, lateral, oval, partly hidden by the frontal 
olumes Wings, second and third quills the longest; first a little 
Siorter.' Legs, tarsi of moderate length; toes divided, and adapted 
for hopping and perching: claws curved and sharp. 


white. Bach and scapulars blackish, the feathers edged 
with chestnut. Wing coverts chestnut, with white, forming 2 
bars across the wings. Under parts greyish wdiite. Beak 
lead-colour. Legs pale brown. 

Only partially distributed and not abundant. It is found in 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and near Cambridge. Of 
retired habits, and does not frequent buildings, but is partial to 
old trees. Its form is more slender than the House Sparrows. 
It is full of spirit and activity. Food. Seeds, grain, the buds 
of trees, and insects. Song, a note like the House Sparrow’s, 
though shriller. Nest in the holes of old trees, of hay and 
straw, lined with feathers. Eggs, 4 or 5, like the House 
Sparrow’s. 


CHAFEINCH. Fringilla O^elebs. R. | 

Length 6 in. Plumage, forehead black; head and nape 
dark grey. Bach and scapulars chestnut brown. Wings 
black; the 2 sets of wing-coverts form 2 white bars. Most 
of the quill feathers edged with yellow. Under plumage 
pale reddish brown, or rose-colour. Female —The colouring 
more dull. Beah bluish lead-colour. Legs brown. 

Very common. It is said that the females migrate, and at 
any rate, about November, the males and females separate, 
and the males may be seen in large flocks together, during 
the winter. Their flight is undulatory, like most of the 
Finches. Food. Insects, grubs, grain and seeds; they destroy 
polyanthus and other flowers, probably in searching for in¬ 
sects in the blossoms. Song, from the first week in February 
till July. From the lively song and gay manners of this bird 
comes the proverb, ‘"as gay as a chaffinch.” Nest in the 
forks of apple trees, or in other trees or bushes. Beautiful 
specimens of the felted nests; of moss and lichens felted to¬ 
gether, lined with wool, hair and feathers. Eggs, 4 or 6, 
pale, purplish buff, streaked and spotted with reddish brown. 

MOUNTAIN FINCH. BRAMBLING or BRAM¬ 
BLE FINCH. Fringilla Montifringilla. M. —Arrives 
Winter or Autumn. 

Length 6 in. 5 lines. Plumage, head, cheeks, riape and 
lack mottled with brown and black. Throat, hr east, scapu¬ 
lars and smaller wing-coverts rich fawn-colour, the latter 
tipped with white. Wings black, the feathers with light 
edges. Above the tail white; under-tail coverts white; 
sides reddish, with a few dusky spots. 

frequents stubble land; generally roosts in fir or larch 
plantations. But few visit this country. In Dumfrieshire 
it is said to appear in flocks in November, feeding on the 
beech-mast. 

Passer. 

Gen. char. Beak strong, conical, longer than deep, the upper 
slightly curved, the lower mandible smaller, compressed. 
iVostrite basal, lateral, rounded, partly concealed by the short feathers 
a tne base of the mandible. Wings, the second quill the longest. Legs, 

efomnearly as long as the middle toe; claws sharp and curved; 
tnat ot the hmd toe rather larger than that of the middle one. Tail 
nearly square. 

tree sparrow. Passer Montana. R. 

Length 6 in. 6 lines. Plumage, crown of the head and 
nape of the neck deep chestnut brown, tinged with grey. 
pace between the bill and eyes, throat and under part of 

s neck black. Sides of the neck and collar on the nape 


HOUSE SPARROW. Passer Domesticus. R. 

Length 6 in. 2 lines. Male and female rather differ in 
plumage. There are black, wrhite and buff-coloured varieties. 

Food. Grain, seeds and insects. Nest generally under the 
eaves of buildings, of hay and straw, lined with feathers. 
Eggs, wliite, spotted and streaked with ash-grey or brown 

Coccothraustes. 

Gen. char. Beak conical, very thick at the base, tapering rapidly 
to the point; culmen rounded; the commissure slightly arched; loioer 
mandible nearly as large as the upper, its cutting edges inflected, and 
shutting within those of the upper. Nostrils basal, lateral, oblique, 
oval, nearly hidden by the short feathers at the base of the beak. 
Wings long, rather powerful; second and third quills rather longer 
than the first. Legs, the tarsi as short as the middle toe; outer toe 
longer than the inner one. Claws sharp and curved ; the hind toe and 
claw broad and strong. Tail short, more or less forked. 

GREENFINCH. Coccothraustes Chloris. R. 
fSee Part IV. J 

HAWFINCH. Coccothraustes Vulgaris. 

O. V .—In Whiter. 

Length 7 in. Plumage, crown of the head, cheeks, and 
upper tail-coverts pale chestnut brown, tinged with grey. 
Collar round the nape ash-grey. Base of the hill, chin and 
throat deep black. Back and smaller wing-coverts deep 
reddish brown, then an oblique bar of white across each wing. 
Quills glossy, purplish black, with more or less white on the 
inner webs; singularly cut, or truncated at their points. 
Tail black, with wliite in parts. Breast, dec. pale nutmeg 
brown. Beak pinkish white. Legs wood-brown. Female — 
Colours less bright and distinct. 

Rare. It is now supposed to be resident in some parts of 
England. Song sweet and plaintive. Food. Chiefly the 
berries of the white thorn. Nest in the upper branches of 
trees; beautifully formed of lichens and vegetable fibres, 
lined with feathers, &c. 

GOLDFINCH. Carduelis Elegans. R. 

(See Plate 2, Part II. J 

SISKIN. Carduelis Spinus. M .—Arrives September, 
departs April. 

Length 4 in. 7 lines. Plumage, crown of the head and 
throat black. Above and behind the eye a broad yellow 
streak. Back, dec. greenish olive, streaked with dusky black. 
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Small wing-coverts black. Breast, dc, yellow, streaked on 
the sides with dusky black. Beak orange-brown. Legs 
brown. 

An uncertain and rather rare visitor; generally comes in 
flocks. In the Southern counties they may be seen in small 
flocks, frequently with linnets and redpoles, twittering almost 
incessantly as they fly. They search the alder, birch and 
larch for seeds as Food, and their attitudes then are very 
picturesque and amusing. 

Linaria. 

Gen. char. Beak straight, conical, entire; mandibles compressed 
in the front, and forming a very sharp point; commissure straight. 
Nostrils basal, lateral, concealed by incumbent feathers. Wings long, 
acuminate ; first, second and third quills nearly equal length. Tail 
more or less forked. Tarsi slender, short. Lateral toes of equal length; 
the hind toe, with its claw, as long as the middle one: claw longer 
and larger than the rest. Claws slender, acute, curved. 

COMMON OR BROWN LINNET. Linaria (Fringilla) 
Cannabina. R. 

Length 5 in. 5 lines. Plumage, head and neck greyish 
brown. Back, dc. chestnut brown. Quills edged with white. 
Tail black, edged with white. Under parts pale wood-brown. 
In spring and summer the forehead and breast are rose- 
colour. Beak bluish lead colour hi summer, brownish horn- 
colour in winter. Legs brown. 

Very common. Food. Seeds. Song sweet. Nest in furze 
or other bushes; of moss and grass interwoven with wool, 
and lined with hair and feathers. Eggs, 4 or 5, bluish white, 
speckled with purplish red. 

MEALY REDPOLE. Linaria Borealis. 

By some considered only a larger variety of the Lesser 
Redpole. 

LESSER REDPOLE LINNET. Linaria Minor. 

R. in the Northern counties; in the Southern counties only 
in Summer. 

Length about 5 in. Plumage —in spring, forehead deep 
red. Head, back, neck, wing-coverts and upper tail-coverts 
a mixture of dark and light brown. Chin with a patch of 
black. Sides of the breast, dc. with dark brown streaks on 
pale brown. Breast strongly tinged with red. Beak and 
legs brown. Female with less red. 

It appears in floeks in the winter in the Southern counties. 
In the North, and in Scotland, it retires in summer to the 
underwood that often fringes the banks of rapid streams at 
the base of hills or mountains. It is of lively habits and is 
easily tamed. Food. Catkins of birch and alder trees, seeds 
and buds. When feeding its attitudes are as amusing as those 
of the Titmice. Sotig, a few pleasing notes; and a call-note, 
which is frequently repeated when the bird is on the wing. 
Nest in bushes or low trees; of moss and dry grass, mixed 
with down from the catkin of the willow, and lined with the 
some. Eggs, 4 or 5, pale bluish green, spotted with orange 
brown. 

MOUNTAIN LINNET, or TWITE. Linaria Montana. 
R. 

Length 5 in. 8 lines. Plumage differs thus from the 
common and redpole Linnets, Tail longer; no red on the 


head or breast, but a fine purplish red above the tail of 
the male in summer. Breast brownish colour, streaked with 
dark brown. Beak yellow. Legs dark brown. 

During summer it frequents the mountainous districts of 
England and Scotland, where it builds. In the autumn it 
assembles in flocks with the common Linnet, and is not un¬ 
common near London. Food. Seeds. Song, a peculiar note 
like the word “twite;” by which sound the bird-catchers 
recognise it amongst the other Linnets. Nest amid the tops 
of the tallest heath; of dry grass and heather, lined with wool 
fibres of roots, and the finer parts of the heath. Eggs pale 
bluish white, speckled with purplish red. 

Pyrrhula. 

Gen. char. Beak short and thick at the base; the sides inflated and 
bulging ; upper mandible convex, deflected at the top, and overhang¬ 
ing the point of the lower one. Nostrils basal, lateral, round, more 
or less concealed by hair-like feathers at the base of the bill, directed 
forwards. Feet, tarsus shorter than the middle toe; toes divided. 
Wings rather short; fourth quill longest. 

BULLFINCH. Pyrrhula Vulgaris. R. 

(See Part IV.) 

PINE GROSBEAK. Pyrrhula Enucleator. O.V. 

Only a few seen in the Scotch pine forests. 

Loxia. 

Gen. char. Beak rather long, thick at the base; much compressed, 
strong, very convex, the mandibles crossing each other at the points. 
Nostnls round, basal, lateral, hidden by incumbent, bristly feathers. 
Wings pointed; first quill longest. Tarsus very short; hinder toe 
longer than the tarsus. Toes strong. Claws strong, curved and sharp. 
Tail short, forked. 

COMMON CROSS-BILL. Loxia Curvirostra. 

O. V. 

Length 6 or 7 in. Plumage, general colour cinereous, or 
red, tinged with greenish yellow; yellow above the tail. Quills 
and tail feathers dusky, edged with green. The plumage 
varies at different ages. 

These birds have been seen at intervals in most parts of 
England and in Scotland. They generally arrive in flocks in 
summer and autumn. They have been seen several together 
in the autumn, all in continued action, and making a shrill 
chirping, busily engaged in fir trees, or mountain ash, picking 
the berries and seeds. 


PARROT CROSS-BILL. Loxia Pytiopsittacus. 

O. V. 

Length 7 in. General plumage red, yellow, grey and 
brown. 

Inhabits pine forests in the North. But one or two seen 
here. 


WHITE-WINGED CROSS-BILL. Loxia Leucoptera. 

0. V. 

Only one or two killed in this kingdom; one near Wor¬ 
cester. 

I. C. Sturnid^. 


Sturnus. 

Gen. char. Beak almost straight, pointed, depressed, wWer than 
high, and slightly subulated. Nostrils basal, lateral and paidly c - 
by a prominent membrane. Wings long, pointed : first J J 

short; the second the longest. Feet, the middle toe united to the 
ones as far as the first joint. 
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COMMON STARLING. Sturnds Vulgaris. R. 

Length 8 in. 4 lines. Plumage black, with pnrple and 
green reflections ; feathers tipped with yellowish white. Beak 
yeUow. Legs ^esh red _ 

A well-know bird, frequenting old trees, buildings and 
church steeples. Food. Worms, insects and grain. Song, 
it can imitate the notes of other birds, and whistle tunes when 
taught. Its natural notes are a shrill whistle and a chattering 
noise. Nest in the holes of trees or ruinous buildings; of 
dry grass or hay. Eggs, 4 or 5, bluish green. 

ROSE-COLOURED PASTOR. Pastor Roseus. 

0. V. — Summer and Autumn, 

Length 8 in. 6 lines. Head and neck, wings and tail 
velvet black, glossed with blue; the feathers on the crown 
much elongated, forming a pendent crest. Back, breast, do. 
rose colour. 

Habits like the starling. Very few have been seen in this 
kingdom. 

I. C. CORVIDIE. 

Fregilus. 

Gen. char. Beak longer than the head, strong, arched and pointed. 
Nostrils basal, oval, hidden by small closely-set feathers. Wings long, 
but rounded in form: first feather short; fourth or fifth the longest. 
Tail square, or but slightly rounded. Feet strong; tarsus longer than 
the middle toe, the outer toe united at its base to the middle one. 
Claws strong, and much curved; that of the hind toe much the 
largest. 

THE CHOUGH. RED-LEGGED or CORNISH 
CROW. CoRvus Graculus. 

Length 16 in. Plumage black. Beak and legs coral-red- 

Not very common, found chiefly in Devonshire, Cornwall, 
Dorsetshire, Wales, and in some of the Scotch Islands; never 
inland. Food. Seeds, grain and insects. Note shrill. Nest 
in old buildings, rocks, or sea-cliffs; of sticks, lined with soft 
materials. Eggs, 4 or 6, yellowish white, spotted with ash- 
grey and brown. 

Corvus. 

Gen. char. Beak straight at the base, compressed at the sides, 
curved towards the point, and sharp at the edges. Nostrils basal, 
open, hid by stiff' feathers directed forwards. Wings pointed: the first 
feather of moderate length; the second and third shorter than the 
fourth, which is the longest. Toes almost entirely divided; tarsus 
longer than the middle toe. 

RAVEN. Corvus Corax. R. 

Juength 2 ft. 1 in. Plumage glossy black. Beak and legs 
black. The largest species in the genus. 

Widely dispersed over the country, but not very plentiful. 
Remain in pairs all the year, and, it is said, for life. Food. 
Small animals, poultry, game, as well as carrion. Note, a 
hoarse and disagreeable croak. Nest on the highest trees, or 

inaccessible rocks; of sticks, lined with wool, hair, &c. 
^99^^ 5 or 6, oil-green colour, blotched with darker stains. 

CARRION CROW. Corvus Corone. R. 

Length 19 in. Much smaller than the Raven, but very 
amilar in general appearance. Plumage glossy black. 
and legs ^ 6 .r 


Differs from the Rook in the greater strength and curva¬ 
ture of its bill. Seldom associate in numbers, but remain in 
pairs through the year. Chiefly frequent wooded districts. 
Food. Omnivorous. Note hoaser than the Rook’s. Nest on 
trees; of sticks, plastered with clay, lined with wool, hair and 
other soft materials. Eggs, 4 or 5, hke the raven’s. 

HOODED CROW. ROYSTON CROW. Corvus Cornix. 

Length 20 in. Plumage, head, throat, wings and tail 
glossy black; the rest of the plumage ash-grey. Bill and 
legs black. 

Resident in parts of Scotland and Ireland; only a winter 
visitant in England; arrives October, departs in spring. 
Chiefly frequents the sea-coast, or open and extensive downs. 
Food Omnivorous. Note harsh and shriller than that of 
the carrion crow. 

ROOK. Corvus Frugilegus. R. 

Length about 18 in. Plumage glossy black. Distinguished 
from C. Corone, in the adult state, by the naked, scabrous, 
white skin at the base of the bill, and the absence of nasal 
feathers. 

Habits gregarious. Food. Chiefly grubs, worms and in¬ 
sects, and sometimes grain. Note the well-known “caw” 
Nest on high trees; of sticks, lined with grass and fibrous 
roots. Builds in February or March, and hatches in April. 
Eggs, 4 or 6, pale green, nearly covered with blotches of 
greenish brown. 

JACKDAW. Corvus Monedula. R. 

Length 12—14 in. Plumage black, glossed in parts. 
Occiput and nape ash-grey. Bill and legs black. 

Well known, frequenting belfries of churches, old towers, 
&c. It is gregarious. Food. Omnivorous. Nest in buildings, 
and sometimes in old trees; of sticks, lined with wool, &c. 
Eggs, 4—7, pale greenish blue, spotted with brown. 

Pica. 

Gen. char. Beak strong, compressed laterally, slightly arched and 
hooked at the tip. Nostrils basal, covered by short stiff' feathers, 
directed forwards. Wings short and rounded: first quill very short; 
fourth or fifth the longest. Tarsus longer than the middle toe. Tail 
long and graduated. 

MAGPIE. Pica Melanoleuca. R. 

Length 18 in. Tail nearly 11 in. General gdumage 
black, glossed with green, pui’ple, &c. Scapulars, lower 
part of the breast, &c. white. Bill and legs black. 

Food. Omnivorous. Nest in bushes, or on the tops of 
tall trees; of sticks closely interwoven, the bottom plastered 
with clay, and lined with fibrous roots. Eggs, 6 or 7, bluish 
white, spotted all over with grey and greenish brown, 

Garrulus. 

Gen. char. Beak shorter than the head, conical, slightly com¬ 
pressed, straight at the base, commissure straight, tip of the upper 
mandible distinctly notched, and rather suddenly bent over the lower. 
Nostrils basal, lateral, hidden from view by incumbent bristles. Wings 
moderate, rounded: the first 3 quills graduated ; the fourth, fifth and 
sixth the longest, and nearly equal. Legs moderate, tarsus longer 
than the middle toe; the outer toe joined at its base to the middle toe, 
and longer than the inner. Claws stout, curved, and shai-p. Tail 
slightly rounded. 
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JAY. Garrulus Glandarius. R. 

Length 18 in. 8 lines. Plumage, a Hack moustache from 
the comers of the mouth. Feathers on the forehead and 
crown whitish, streaked with black, elongated and narrow, 
forming a crest, which is erected or not at pleasure. Upper 
plumage light brownish purple-red. Ufider parts whitish. 
Above the tail white. Wings partly black; the greater 
coverts beautifully barred with glossy blue, black and white. 
Bill black. Legs flesh-red. 

Very common in woods, &c. Food. Acorns, beech-mast, 
grain, cherries, pease, insects, worms, eggs, &c., and some¬ 
times young birds. Note, a harsh disagreeable cry. Nest in 
close thickets; of sticks, lined with fibrous roots. Eggs, 6 —6, 
yellowish white, speckled with brown. 

NUTCRACKER CROW. Nucifraga Caryocatactes. 

0. V. 

Only three or four instances known here. 


3. SCANSORES. 


WRYNECK. Yunx Torquilla. 

M..—Arrives April, with the Cuckoo ; departs eai'ly b Sept 
(Cuckoo’s Mate, or Maid, Snake-bird.) 

Length 7 in. General Plumage reddish or yellowish 
grey, irregularly spotted and lined with black and brown 
From the occiput down the hack of the neck a broad dark 
stripe. Beak and legs brown. 

Common in the South-eastern counties, but scarce in the 
West and North. Of solitary habits; frequents copses 
orchards, &c. Called Wmjneck, from its habit of moving its 
head and neck in a singular way, sometimes in circles, and 
not unlike the actions of a snake. When found in its retreat 
in the hole of a tree, it makes a hissing noise, sets up an 
elongated crest, and writhes its head and neck with grotesque 
contortions, and having surprised the intruder, darts away 
with the rapidity of lightning, out of the hole. Food. Chiefly 
ants and their eggs. Note, a sharp sound, not unlike the 
KestrUs. Nest, deposits its eggs in the hole of a decayed 
tree. Eggs, 6—10, white and shining. 

I. S. Certhiad^. 


Bill various: feet short; adapted for climbing: 
toes 4, 2 each way, or 3 in front and 1 behind. 


COMMON CREEPER. Certhia Familiaris. R, 
(See Plate %, Part II.J 


INSESSORES. SCANSORES. Picidje. 

Picus. 

Gen. char. Beak about as long as the head, straight, pyramidal, 
compressed, pointed. Tongue long and extensile. Nostrils basal, oval, 
open, hid by hair-like feathers directed forwards. Wings moderate: 
first quill short; third or fourth the longest. Feet strong, formed for 
climbing, with 2 toes before and 2 behind, (rarely with only a single 
toe behind); the 2 anterior toes connected together at the base, the 2 
posterior toes entirely free. Tail of 10 or 12 feathers, the outside one 
the shortest, the others more or less graduated, the shafts strong, 
elastic and pointed. 

GREAT BLACK WOODPECKER. Picus Martius. 
Only a few specimens seen here. 

GREEN WOODPECKER. Picus Viridis. R. 
f See Plate 6, Part II. J 

GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER. Picus Major. 
R. 

CSee Plate 5, Part II. J 

LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. Picus Minor. 
R. 

Length 5 in. 6 lines. Plumage, crown of the head bright 
red. Upper plumage black, with white in parts, and white 
bars on the back and wings. Under parts brownish white. 
Bill and feet lead-colour. Female —No red on the head. 

Very rare in the Northern counties, and not very common 
elsewhere; but from its small size and retiring habits it 
easily escapes observation. Habits, nest, dc. like the last. 

Yunx. 

Gen. char. Beak short, straight, conical ; the tongue long, worm- 
like, Avith a horny point. Nostrils basal, lateral, partly closed by a 
membrane. \Yings moderate ; the second quill longest. Tail-feathers 
flexible. Feet, 2 toes in front and 2 behind; the anterior pair joined 
at their base ; the hind toes unconnected. 


Troglodytes. 

Gen. char. Beakperj slender, slightly curved, pointed, the edges 
of the mandibles entire, without any depression or notch. Nostrils 
oval, covered with a membrane. Wings very short, concave, rounded; 
the first quill rather short; the fourth or fifth the longest. Tail short. 
Feet rather long and slender: the middle toe united at the base to the 
outer, but not to the inner toe. 

WREN. Troglodytes Vulgaris. R. 

Length 3 in. 9 lines. Plumage', upper reddish brown, 
with transverse, dusky lines: over the eye a white streak. 
Under part light rufous brown. Tail always carried erect. 
Bill brown. Legs yellowish brown. 

Found in all parts of the kingdom, creeping mouse-like 
through hedges and underwood. Food. Insects, worms and 
grubs. Song, throughout the year, a shrill and lively strain. 
Nest, as early as March; sometimes fixed under the thatch 
of a building, or on the side of a moss-covered tree; the 
materials suited in colour to the situation. The Wren varies 
from other birds in the construction of its nest, not raising 
the fabric from the base upwards, but first tracing the outline 
against the place selected, and firmly fixing it by the upper 
part; then gradually enclosing the sides, leaving only a small 
neatly finished hole near the top. Of moss, hchens, dried 
grass, &c., lined with feathers. Eggs white, speckled with 
pale red. 

Upupa. 

Gen. char. Beak longer than the head, slightly bent, slender, 
triangular, higher than broad. Nostrils basal, lateral, oval, partly 
concealed by the feathers on the forehead. Wings of moderate size; 
fourth and fifth quills the longest. Tail of 10 feathers, squai’e at the 
end. Toes 3 in front, 1 behind; the outer and middle toe united as 
far as the first joint; claws short, and but slightly curved. 

HOOPOE. Upupa Epops. 0. V. 

Length about 12 in. Plumage, a crest which can be 
erected at pleasure, composed of 2 rows of elongated feathers, 
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oranffe-brown tipped with black and white. Head, neck and 
heast reddish gray. Upper part of the hack pale brown, 
tin^^ed with grey; the lower part black, barred with white. 
Pail black, with one crescent-shaped white bar. Under parts 
pale buff. Bill black at the tip, flesh-red at the base. Legs 

A few specimens generally visit us every year. Inhabits 
low and moist situations, near woods or thickets. Seeks its 
food chiefly on the ground. Food. Insects and worms. Nest 
in holes of old trees. 

Sitta. 

Gen. char. Beak straight, nearly cylindrical, wider than high at 
the ba^, subulate, pointed. Tongue short, pointed, horny. Nostrils 
basal rounded, partly hidden by hair and short feathers. Feet, 3 toes 
before and 1 behind; the outer joined at its base to the middle toe. 
J-Vings rather short: first quill very short; fourth or fifth the longest. 
Tail short, flexible, square at the end. 

NUTHATCH. Sitta Europcea. R. 

Length 6 in. Plumage, a black streak across the eye and 
ear coverts. Upper parts light slate grey. Throat white. 
Under parts dull orange-red. Beak about as long as the 
head, bluish black; under mandible whitish at the base. 
Legs light brown. 

Common in wooded districts; climbs trees with great 
facility, and equally well in all directions. Food. Insects and 
grubs found in the bark of trees, and nuts: fixing the nut in 
a crevice of the bark, the Nuthatch places itself above it, with 
its head downwards, and in this position splits the nut by 
repeated strokes of its bill. Note, in spring a loud and shrill 
whistle. Nest in the holes of trees, of dead leaves; if the 
external aperture is large, the Nuthatch plasters up part of it 
with mud. Eggs, 5—7, white, speckled with pale red. 

I. S. CUCULID,®. 

Cuculus. 

Gen. char. Beak of moderate length, shorter than the head, slightly 
cuived; upper mandible with a small, but almost obsolete notch near 
the tip; gape wide; under mandible following the curve of the upper. 
Nostrils basal, circular, pierced in the centre of a naked membrane. 
Wings rather long and pointed; the third quill longest. Tail long and 
graduated. Tarsi stout, partly feathered: toes 2 in front, 2 behind; 
the outer toe on each side reversible. 

COMMON CUCKOO. Cuculus Canorus. 

M..—Arrives April, departs July. {The young birds re¬ 
maining often till September.) 

Length about 14 in. Plumage, head, neck, breast atid 
upper parts, deep bluish grey. Lower part of the breast, 
and under wing-coverts, white, barred transversely with lead 
grey. Tail greyish-black, tipped and spotted with white. 
Beak blackish; brown at the base. Legs yellow. Female 
smaller, the neck barred with brown In the young birds 
both upper and under plumage is barred with brown. 

Food. Insects. Note, the well-known '‘cuckoo.” The 
female makes only a chattering noise. Nest, the Cuckoo 
makes no nest of its own, but lays its eggs (5 or 6) in the 
nests of other birds; chiefly hedge-sparrows, wagtails, or the 
meadow pipit. Almost as soon as the young cuckoo is 
natclied it hoists out the other young birds, or the eggs which 
May remain in the nest. There is a singular breadth and 
depression in the back of the young cuckoo, which enables it 


to carry the other nestlings or eggs to the edge of the nest, 
from which it throws them over. Eggs white, speckled with 
ash-brown; or reddish white, speckled with nutmeg-brown. 

YELLOW-BILLED AMERICAN CUCKOO. Cuculus 
C iNEROsus, OR CoccYzus Americanus. O. V. 

Only a few specimens seen here. 


4. FISSIROSTRES. 

Bill broad at the base; gape wide; wings long ; 
feet short, and weak. 

INSESSORES. Fissirostbes. 

Meropidce. 

ROLLER. CoRACiAS Garrula. O.V. 

Length 12 in. 6 lines. Plumage, chiefly greenish blue, 
and violet blue. Back and scapulars reddish brown. 

Only a few specimens seen here. A fierce and clamorous 
bird. Food. Insects. 

COMMON BEE-EATER. Merops Apiaster. O.V. 

Length 11 in. General plumage bright green and blue, 
yellow, and reddish brown. Only a few specimens seen here. 

I. F. Halcyonidje. 

Alcedo. 

Gen. char. Beak long, straight, quadrangular, and acute. Nostrils 
placed at the base of the beak, oblique, and nearly closed by a naked 
membrane. Feet small, tarsi short, naked; toes 3 in front; the ex¬ 
ternal toe united to the middle toe as far as the second articulation, 
and the middle toe united to the inner one as far as the first; hind toe 
strong, but short. Wings short; the second or third quill the longest. 

KINGFISHER. Alcedo Ispida. R. 

Length 7 in. 3 lines. Plumage, behind the eye a patch of 
orange-brown, passing into white. The upper plumage 
different shades of green, and bright azure blue, with a me¬ 
tallic changeable lustre on the feathers. The head and wing- 
coverts of a darker green, with blue spots. Throat yellowish 
white; breast, dec. ferruginous orange. Beak black, orange 
at the base. Legs orange. 

Frequents the banks of streams and rivers; where it may 
be seen flying rapidly along near the surface of the water, or 
perched upon a bough overhanging the stream, darting from 
thence upon its prey. It sometimes hovers over the water 
after the manner of the hawks, and then precipitates itself 
upon its victim. Food. Small fish and insects. Note, a 
shrill cry in its flight. Nest, of fish-bones, in holes near the 
water’s edge; sometimes in holes in sand banks at a distance 
from the water. Eggs, 6 or 7, white. 

I. F. H1RUNDINID.E. 

Hirundo. 

Gen. char. Beak very short, depressed, and very wide at the base; 
upper mandible curved downwards at the point; tile culmen elevated. 
Nostrils basal, oval, partly covered by a membrane. Legs short, toes 
slender, 3 in front, 1 behind; claws curved. Wings long and pointed. 
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SWALLOW. Hirundo Rustica. 

M.— Arrives early in April, departs October. 

Length 7 or 8 in. Forehead chestnut. Upper plumage black 
with blue reflections. Under parts, throat chestnut red, a 
black band below, and the rest of the under parts reddish 
white. Tail deeply forked, black, with large white spots on 
some of the feathers. Beah and legs black. Female has 
less chestnut on the forehead, and the under parts are more 
white. The outside tail-feathers are shorter. 

The Swallows collect in flocks previous to migration. 
Food. Insects, taken on the wing. The Swallow drinks, and 
also bathes when on the wing. Note, a soft, sweet warble. 
Nest, generally in chimneys; of clay or mud and straw, lined 
with feathers, &c. Eggs, 4 or 5, white, speckled with reddish 
brown. There are two broods in the year. 

HOUSE MARTIN. Hirundo Urbica. 

M.— Arrives April, departs. October. 

Length 5 in. 0 lines. Plumage, upper parts black, or 
dusky brown, except above the tail, which is white. Under 
parts white. Legs and toes covered with white down. Tail 
forked, but not so long as the swallow’s. 

The Martins collect in flocks previous to migration. 
Food. Insects, taken on the wing. Note, a soft, sweet 
warble, often whilst both birds are on the nest. Nest, in 
angles of windows, eaves of houses, &c., of mud compactly 
cemented by means of the bill, and with only a small opening 
on the sheltered side. It is lined with straw, hay and feathers. 
The young birds as they grow older are fed at the orifice of 
the nest, the old birds clinging to the outside with their claws. 
Both these and the swallows are fed on the wing for some 
time after they are able to fly. It is not unusual for the nest 
to fall when the young are hatched, thereby destroying tbe 
young birds. Eggs, 5 or G, a transparent pinkish white. 

SAND OR BANK MARTIN. Hirundo Riparia. 

M. —Arrives end of March, departs about October. 

Length 5 in. 2 lines. Plumage, all the upper parts and 
a transverse har on the breast dusky brown. Under parts 
white. Beak black. Legs dark brown, with a few short, 
white feathers. Tail forked. 

A local species, living in companies, and mostly seen 
skimming the surface of lakes and rivers. Food. Insects. 
Nest, the Sand Martin burrows horizontal holes by means of 
its bill and claws, in sand banks, to a considerable depth (2 
feet or more), and at the end of the passage makes a nest of 
hay, straw, feathers, &c. A sand-bank much frequented by 
the Martins, has the appearance of being honey combed, from 
the number of holes perforated for the nests. Eggs, 4—G, 
white. 

AMERICAN PURPLE MARTIN. Hirundo Purpurea. 
0. V. 

Cypselus. 

Gen. char. Beak very short, triangular at its base, wide, concealed, 
depressed; gape extending beyond the eyes ; upper mandible hooked 
at the point. Nostrils longitudinal, near the ridge of the beak, open, 
the edges raised and furnished with small feathers. Tarsi very short; 
toes 4, all directed forwards and entirely divided; claws short, strong 
and curved. Wings very long; the first quill a little shorter than the 
second. 


COMMON SWIFT. Cypselus Murarius (apus) 
M.—-Arrives in May, departs the middle of August 

Letigth 18 in. Plumage, chin white, all the rest blackish 
brown. Beak and legs black. Tail forked. 

The Swift is almost constantly on the wing, in corapanv 
with its fellows, darting in rapid flight round steeples or 
towers of buildings, and screaming as it flies. Food. Insects 
Note, a scream. Nest, the eaves of uninhabited buildings 
or in steeples, cathedrals, &c., of straw, &c. cemented to¬ 
gether, and plastered inside with a viscid substance peculiar 
to birds of this genus. Eggs 2, pinkish white. 

ALPINE SWIFT. Cypselus Alpinus. 0. V. 

Only a few specimens seen here. 

I. F. Capbimulgidje. 

Caprimulgus. 

Gen. char. Beak very short, flexible, slightly bent, the gape very 
wide, upper mandible curved at the point, and furnished with a row of 
strong hairs, directed forwards along each margin. Nostrils basal 
large, partly closed by a membrane, and partly covered by the feathers 
of the forehead. Feet, 3 toes in front, 1 behind; the anterior toes 
united as far as the first articulation, the hind toe reversible; the claws 
short, except that of the middle toe, which is long and serrated on the 
inner edge. Wings long j the first quill shorter than the second, which 
is the longest. 

NIGHTJAR. Caprimulgus Europeus. 

M.— A?'rives end of May, departs September or October. 

Length 10 in. 4 lines. Plumage, general colour ash-grey, 
beautifully variegated with black, brown and ferruginous. 
A little white on the throat and under each eye. Under 
parts, in general, yellowish brown, with transverse undulating 
lines of black. Beak dusky. Legs yellowish brown. 

Found principally in wild uncultivated wooded districts 
where there is fern. It dislikes the glare of daylight, and 
remains at rest on the ground, or perched lengthwise upon 
the horizontal branch of a tree till after sunset, when it sallies 
forth in pursuit of its food; flying with its capacious mouth 
fully extended, with rapid evolutions like those of the swallow. 
Food. Moths, beetles, &c. Note, a peculiar noise, hke that 
of a spinning-wheel, and a shrill cry during its flight. Nest, 
none, but the eggs are laid on the ground, amongst fem, 
heath, &c. Eggs white, mottled and veined with bluish grey. 


{Feet not formed for grasping) 

Order 3. RASORES. 

Bill short, or moderate, convex, often furnished 
v^ith a cere at the base: upper mandible arched: 
wings short: legs strong and muscular, adapted for 
walking: hind toe sometimes wanting; when pre¬ 
sent, generally articulated high on the tarsus: claws 
robust, short, slightly curved, somewhat blunt. 

RASORES. COLUMBIDJE. 

Columba. 

Gen. char. Beak of moderate strength, straight at the base, com¬ 
pressed, the point deflected. Base of the upper mandible covered witn 
a soft skin in which the nostrils are pierced. Feet, 3 toes in iron 
entirely divided; 1 toe behind. Wings of moderate length, ™ner 
pointed : the first quill rather shorter than the second; the second 
longest. Tail feathers 12, nearly even at the end. 
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WOOD-PIGEON, OR RING-DOVE. Columba Palumbus. 
R. 

{Queest, Cushat.) 

length 17 in. Plumage, general, bluish grey; the feathers 
on the sides of the neck tipped with white. Pa7't of the wing 
feathers white, which is not much seen when the wing is 
closed. Breast brownish purple-red. A broad black bar at 
the extremity of the tail. Beak orange. Legs red. 

Common. Food. Grain, seeds, berries, turnip-leaves, &c. 
In cold weather they fly in flocks. Note, the well-known 
cooing sound to be heard from February till October. Nest 
in trees, very shallow; of twigs loosely put together. Eggs 
2, white. Two or even three broods in the year. 

STOCK DOVE. Columba ^Enas. R. 


short: the first quill narrow towards the tip ; the fourth and fifth the 
longest. Tail long, wedge-shaped, graduated, of 18 feathers. Feet, 
3 toes in front, 1 behind ; the 3 anterior toes united by a membran e 
as fai- as the first joint: the hind toe articulated upon the tarsus, which 
in the male bird is furnished with a horny, conical, and sharp spur. 

COMMON PHEASANT. Phasianus Colchicus. 

R. 

Supposed to have been brought into Europe from the 
banks of the Phasis, a river of ancient Colchis, in Asia Minor. 
The period of its introduction into England is uncertain. 
The price a Pheasant bore in the reign of Edward I. was 
fourpence. The short crow of the males may be heard in 
March. Eggs, 10—14, hatched the end of May or begin¬ 
ning of June. 

R. Tetraonidje. 


Length 13 in. General plumage, difierent shades of bluish 
and pearl grey. Breast purple-red; 7ieck a vinous colour, 
with green and purple reflections. Tip of the tail black. 
Beak reddish orange. Legs red. 

Flocks with the ring-dove. Inhabits woods; but is not 
common, except in some of the midland and eastern counties. 
Food. Grain, seeds, &c. Note, it does not coo, but utters a 
hollow, rumbling note, heard at intervals in the spring and 
summer. Nest in the hollows of pollard trees, or in rabbit 
burrows. Eggs 2, white. 

ROCK DOVE. Columba Livia. R. 

Length 11 or 12 in. Plumage diSers chiefly from the last, 
iu the pure white on the lower part of the back, and the 2 
conspicuous black bars across the wings. 

The origin of the domestic pigeon. Found on rocky cliffs, 
chiefly near the sea, and is most abundant on the Eastern 
coast and in Scotland. Food. Grain, &c. Nest in caverns 
and the recesses of rocks. Eggs 2, white; two or three broods 
in a year. 

TURTLE DOVE. Columba Turtur. 

M. —Arrives May, departs September. 

Length 11 in. 3 lines. Plumage — head, neck, breast and 
hack hght wood-brown, tinged with pearl-grey. On each 
side of the neck is a patch of black feathers, margined with 
white. Scapulars and wing-coverts black, passing into 
bluish grey, and deeply edged with buff-orange. Two middle 
tdl-feathers clove-brown; the rest with their tips white. 
Bill brown. Legs red. 

Found chiefly in the Southern and Midland counties; most 
plentiful in Kent, where it is sometimes seen in flocks of 20 
OT inor^ frequenting the pea-fields as soon as the peas ripen. 

Of grain and seeds. Note, its cooing notes are par¬ 
ticularly plaintive. Nest shallow, of small twigs, in the 
thickest woods. Eggs 2, white. 

PASSENGER PIGEON. Columba Migratorta, O.V. 

Very rarely seen here. 

R. PlIASIANIDlE. 


Tetrao. 

Gen. char. Bill short and strong: upper mandible convex, and 
arched from the base to the tip. Nostrils basal, lateral, partly closed 
by an arched scale, and hidden by small closely set feathers. Space 
above the eye naked, the skin red with papillae and fringed. Winqs 
short, and rounded in form; the fifth quill the longest. Tail of 16 
feathers. Feet with the toes naked, 3 in front united as far as the 
first joint, and 1 behind, short, the edges of all pectinated. Tarsi 
feathered to the junction of the toes. 

CAPERCAILLIE, WOOD GROUSE. Tetrao 
Urogallus. 

Formerly plentiful in Scotland and Ireland, but now ex¬ 
tirpated. 

BLACK GROUSE. Tetrao Tetrix. R. 

Length about 20 in. General plumage glossy black; eye¬ 
brows scarlet. Some white on the wings, and under the tail. 
Tail feathers, the lateral ones curling outwards. Bill black. 
Eemale—Gejieral plumage ferruginous yellow, mottled with 
black. 

Found in Scotland and the North of England, and spa¬ 
ringly elsewhere. Food. Berries, tops of heath, seeds, insects, 
&c. Nest on the ground. Eggs, 6—10, yellowish white, 
blotched with brown. 

Lagopus. 

Gen. char. Bill very short, clothed at the base with feathers; the 
upper mandible convex, and bent down at the point. Nostrils basal, 
lateral, partly closed by an arched membrane, and nearly hidden by 
the small closely-set feathers at the base of the bill. Eyebrows naked. 
Wings short, concave; third and fourth feathers the longest. Tail 
generally square at the end. Tarsi and toes completely feathered; 
hind toe very short, the tip of the nail barely touching the ground. 
Nails long and nearly straight. 

RED GROUSE. Lagopus Scoticus. R. 

Length 16 in. Plumage, a chestnut brown, variegated 
with black. Bill black. Claws horn-colour. Female —The 
brown varied with reddish yellow. 

It is believed to be an exclusively British species. Common 
in the North and in Scotland, and is found in Wales and in 
Ireland. Food. Berries, tops of heath, &c. Nest on the ground. 
Eggs, 8—12, greyish white, blotched with brown. 


Phasianus. 

moderate length, strong; upper ma?idible conve 
rS ^ tip downwards. Nostrils basi 

the cartilaginous scale; cheeks, and the skin rom 

eyes destitute of feathers, and with a verrucose red covering. Win 


PTARMIGAN. Lagopus Mutus. R. 

Length 15 in. Plumage, in winter—A streak past the 
eye, lateral tail-feathers, and shafts of the quills black; 
rest of the plumage white. Above the eyes is a scarlet fringed 
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membrane. Female, in winter, differs in being without the 
black streak past the eye, and without the red fringed mem¬ 
brane. In spring and summer the plumage is varied with 
ochreous yellow, and towards autumn with greyish white. 

Found only in Scotland and its Isles. Was formerly met 
with in Cumberland and Westmoreland. Frequents the sum¬ 
mits of the loftiest hills. Food. Berries, and shoots of alpine 
plants. 

Perdix. 

Gen. char. Bill short, strong, naked at the base ; upper mandible 
convex, deflected towards the tip. Nostrils basal, lateral, the orifice 
partly concealed by an arched naked scale. Wmgs short, concave, 
rounded in form: the fourth or fifth feathers the longest; the first 
three shorter. Tail of 14 to 18 feathers, short. Feet, 3 toes before 
and 1 behind; those in front united by a membrane as far as the first 
articulation. 

COMMON PARTRIDGE. Perdix Cinerea. R. 

Length 12|- in. Plumage well known. 

Food. Seeds, grain and insects. Nest on the ground, in 
long grass, fields of com, &c. Eggs, 12—20, olive-brown. 

RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE. Perdix Rubra. R. 

Length 13 in. 6 lines. Plumage, upper parts reddish ash. 
Throat and cheeks white, bounded by a collar of black, ex¬ 
panding on the breast, and spotted with white. Feathers of 
the sides, flanks and thighs transversely barred with grey, 
white, black and fawn-colour. Bill and feet red. 

Imported into England from France, &c., and is common 
in Suffolk, chiefly frequenting waste heaths and barren lands. 

VIRGINIAN COLIN. Perdix Virginiana. 

Recently introduced into this country, and is now natura¬ 
lized in Suffolk. 

COMMON QUAIL. Perdix Coturnix. 

M.— Arrives May, departs October (sometimes remains 
during the winter.) 

Length 7 in. Plumage, upper cinereous brown, variegated 
with black: over each eye, and on the crown of the head, a 
longitudinal whitish streak. Chin and throat white. Breast, 
dc. pale chestnut brown, and yellowish white, with a black 
patch at the throat. Beak grey. Legs pale brown. 

The males are said to arrive here before the females. 
These birds are brought to London by French dealers, and 
are fattened for the table from May to August. Chiefly 
frequent corn-fields and open lands. Food. Seeds, grain and 
insects. 

RASORES. Struthionid^. 

Otis. 

Gen. char. Bill moderate, straight, depressed at the base, the point 
of the upper mandible curved. Nostrils a little removed from the base, 
lateral, oval, and open. Legs long, naked above the tarsal joint. 
Toes 3, all directed forwards, short, united at the base, and edged with 
a membrane. Wings of moderate length, rather rounded; the third 
quill the longest. 

GREAT BUSTARD. Otis Tarda. R. 

Length nearly 4 feet. Plumage, upper reddish orange, 
with transverse black bars. Under whitish. The male with 
a tuft of long filiform feathers from the corners of the lower 
mandible. Beak and legs dusky. 


me male possesses a capacious pouch along the neoh 
capable of holding water. Formerly met with in plenty on 
the Wiltshire and Dorsetshire plains, on the wolds of Yok 
shire, and in other parts. Now extremely rare, and nnt 
found in Norfolk and Suffolk, or Cambridgeshire. Usual/ 
found in flocks. Food. Green corn, seeds, insects, &c NesJ 
lays 2 eggs on the bare ground. Eggs olive-brown, blotched 
with greenish brown. 


LITTLE BUSTARD. Otis Tetrax. 0. V. 

Letigth 17^-in. Plumage, upper yellowish orange, with 
fine zigzag dusky lines: neck black, encircled by a double 
collar of white. 

Very rare. 


Order 4. GBALLATORES. 

Bill various: legs moderate or elongated, slender 
with the lower part of the tibia generally naked 
adapted for wading. Toes, 3 or 4, long, more or 
less connected by a membrane at the base, some¬ 
times lobated. 

GRALLATORES. Charadriid.®. 

Cursorius. 

Gen. char. Beak shorter than the head, straight, and rather de¬ 
pressed at the base, slightly convex towards the end, and pointed. 
Nostrils oval, with a small protuberance. Tarsi long and slender: 
toes, 3 only, all in front; middle toe almost as long again as the lateral 
toes. Wings long, rather pointed; the first and second quills the 
longest. 

CREAM-COLOURED COURSER. Cursorius 
ISABELLINUS. 0. V. 

Only a few specimens seen here. 

CEdixnemus. 

Gen. char. Beak stout, strong, and straight, a little depressed at 
the base; ridge of the upper mandible elevated, under mandible with 
an angle at the symphysis. Nostrils placed in the middle of the beak, 
extending longitudinally as far forward as the horny portion, open in 
front, pervious. Legs long, slender; 3 toes only, directed forwards, 
united by a membrane as far as the second articulation. Wings mode¬ 
rate ; second quill the longest. Tail graduated. 

GREAT PLOVER. NORFOLK PLOVER. CEdicnemus 
Crepitans. 

Thick-knee. Stone Curlew. 

M.— Arrives April, departs October. 

Length 18 in. Plumage, upper reddish white, ash-grey 
and yellowish brown, with umber-brown streaks. Under 
parts white and yellowish white, streaked with brown on the 
neck and upper part of the breast. Beak black, yellowish 
at the base. Legs yellowish. Eyes large and prominent. 

Chiefly in the Southern and Eastern counties. Frequents 
open districts; assembling in flocks before its departure. 
Food. Worms, insects, reptiles. It is a nocturnal feeder. 
Note, a loud, shrill whistle. Nest, lays 2 eggs on the ground, 
of a yellowish brown colour, mottled with brown. 
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Charadrius. 


char Beak straight, compressed, shorter than the head: the 
j f fhP umer mandible horny, pointed, and slightly bent; nasal 
basal iLral, linear, longitudinally cleft 
iX membme of the farrow. Legs of moderate length, sometimes 
rlplonffated, naked above the tarsal joint. Toes 3, all directed 
?tLfs fe outer toe slightly connected at the base to the middle 
tor Wings of moderate length, pointed; the first quill the longest. 


golden plover, green plover. Charadrius 
Pluvialis, R. 

Length 11 in. Plumage, in winter—wpper parts dark 
brown,^spotted with king’s yellow. Chin and throat white. 
Break ash-grey, tinged with king’s yellow, and spotted 
and streaked with darker grey. In summer, under parts 
black bordered with white, and the sides of the breast 
marbied with yellow and black. Upper parts the dark part 
more black than in winter. 

Observed in great numbers on moors, heaths and open 
districts in the Southern counties in the winter. Migrates 
from the Southern to the Northern parts of the kingdom in 
the spring. Runs very fast. Food. Worms and insects; 
feeds at night. Note, a plaintive whistle. Nest on the ground, 
amidst heath, &c., lined with a few fibres and grass stems. 
Eggs 4, yellowish green, with blotches and spots of brown. 


DOTTEREL. Charadrius Morinellus. 

—Yisits us in April or May, and in September and October. 

Length 9 in. 5 lines. Plumage, upper brownish ash, 
edged with reddish : breast reddish ash ; a broad white streak 
above the eyes, and a white gorget on the breast. Belly black: 
under the tail white. Beak black ; legs yellowish brown. 

It generally appears with us in small flocks, on heaths, 
moors and other open districts; but only in some counties. 
Eood. Insects and worms. Feeds at night. 


EINGED PLOVER. Charadrius Hiaticula. R. 

Length 1 in. 6 lines. Plumage, upper hair-brown, a black 
band on the forehead, and a black gorget on the breast. 
Under parts white. Beak orange, black at the tip. Legs 
orange. Female—the mark on the forehead and the gorget 
dusky colour. 

Common on most parts of the sea-coast. Food. Insects 
and worms. Note a plaintive whistle, often repeated when 
on the wing. Fggs 4, laid on the sand, pale buff, spotted 
and streaked with ash-blue and black. 


KENTISH PLOVER. Charadrius Cantianus. O.V. 

Length about 7 in. Plumage, upper cinereous brown, a 
large black patch on each side the breast. Under parts white. 
Beak and legs black. 

Only a few specimens seen here. Habits similar to the 
last. 


LITTLE RINGED PLOVER. Charadrius Minor. 
O.V. 

Only one specimen seen here. 

Squatarola. 

Gen. char. Bill rather strong, cylindrical, straight, nearly as long 
ne head: the tip, or horny part, about half the length of the whole 
• , tumid, arched, with the tomia bending inwards. Nasal groove 


wide, half the length of the bill; mesorhiniimi depressed below the 
level of the tip ; nostrils longitudinally pierced in the membrane of the 
groove, linear oblong. TFings rather long, acuminate, the first quill 
the longest. Legs slender, of mean length; nakt'd above the tarsal 
joint. Front toes joined at their base by a membrane ; hind toe very 
small or rudimental; tarsi reticulated. Plumage thick, close, aifd 
adpressed. 

GREY PLOVER. Squatarola Cinerea. 

M.— Visits t(s in autumn and winter. 

Length nearly 12 in. Plumage, upper dusky brown, 
variegated with white and ash colour. Under giarts white, 
with dark spots, or in summer all black. 

Not common. In habits and in appearance much resem¬ 
bles the golden plover. 

Vanellus. 

Gen. char. Bill shorter than the head, straight, slightly compressed; 
the points of both mandibles horny and hard. Nasal groove wide, and 
reaching as far as tlie horny tip. Nostrils basal, linear, pierced in the 
membrane of the nasal groove. Legs slender, with the lower part of 
the tibia naked. Feet, 3 toes before, 1 behind, united at the base 
by a membrane; hind toe very short, articulated upon the tarsus. 
Tarsi reticulated. Wings large, tuberculated or spurred in front of the 
carpal joint; the first 3 quills shorter than the fourth or fifth, which 
are the longest, 

PEEWIT OR LAPWING. Vanellus Cristatus. 

R. 

Length about 12 in. Plumage, upper olive green. A tuft 
of 6 or 7 slender, elongated feathers on the head, falling be¬ 
hind and curved upwards at the end. Crown, fore part of 
the neck and breast greenish black. The rest of the under 
parts white. Tail white, black at the end. Bill dusky. 
Legs brownish red. 

Very common in most parts, on open and marshy grounds, 
commons, &c.; assembling in flocks in the autumn. Flight 
peculiar; a slow flapping of the long wings; and in the 
spring it wheels about in the air with many evolutions, utter¬ 
ing meantime a variety of notes. When the young are hatched 
the parent birds use many stratagems to while away any one 
who may approach the nest, feigning lameness, &c. Food. 
Earth-worms, slugs, and insects. Note, the well-known 
“Peewit," and a scream or shrill note. Nest on the ground, 
lined with a few straws or stalks of grass. Eggs 4, deep oil 
green, blotched with brownish black; a well-known article of 
luxury for the table. The eggs are chiefly procured from 
Norfolk, Lincolnshire and Cambridge. 

Strepsilas. 

Gen. char. Beak as short as the head, strong, thick at the base, 
tapering gradually to the point, forming an elongated cone; upper 
mandible the longest, rather blunt at the end. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
linear, pervious, partly covered by a membrane. Wings long, pointed, 
the first quill the longest. Feet, 3 toes in front, 1 behind ; the anterior 
toes united by a membrane at the base, and furnished with nai'row 
rudimentary interdigital membranes; hind toe articulated up the tarsus, 
and oidy touching the ground at the tip. 

TURNSTONE. Strepsilas Interpres. 

M.— Am-ives August, departs May. 

Length 9 in. 3 lines. Plumage, upper variegated with 
wliite, black and ferruginous. Under parts white. Sides of 
the neck, throat, and upper part of the breast, black. Beak 
black. Legs orange red. 


Pt. III. 
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Frequents the coast, either singly or in small flocks. The 
name is derived from its singular method of turning over 
small stones to search for its food. Food. Insects and the 
smaller Crustacea, and shell fish. Note a loud twittering 
when on the wing. 

Calidris. 

Gen. char. Beak as long as the head, straight, slender, flexible, 
compressed at the base, with the point dilated and smooth. Nostrils 
basal, lateral, narrow, longitudinally cleft in the nasal furrow, which 
extends to the smooth point of the beak. fFings of moderate length, 
pointed; the first quill the longest. Legs of mean length, naked above 
the tarsal joint. Feet, 3 toes, all directed forwards, with a very small 
connecting membrane at theh base. 

SANDEELING. Aren aria Calidris. M..—Arrives Se-pt. 

(Calidris Are?iaria.) 

Length about 8 in. Plumage, upper cinereous, with darker 
streaks. Forehead, cheeks, and all the under parts white. 
Tail grey, edged with white. Beak and legs black. In 
summer, head and all the upper parts black edged with 
rufous. 

Not uncommon in small flocks, upon the coast. It runs 
very swiftly, and its flight is strong and rapid. Food. Small 
marine insects, which it obtains chiefly by probing the moist 
sands of the sea-shore with its bill. 

Hcematopus. 

Gen. char. Beak longer than the head, straight, strong, the point 
much compressed, forming a wedge; culmen of the anterior part 
slightly convex: tippet' mandible with a broad lateral groove, extend¬ 
ing half the length of the bill; mandibles nearly equal, with the thin 
ends truncated. Nostrils basal, lateral, linear, pierced in the membrane 
of the mandibular groove. Legs of moderate length, naked for a short 
space above the tarsal joint; tarsi strong. Feet, 3 toes, all directed for¬ 
wards, united at their base by a membrane. Claws strong, broad, not 
much pointed. 


trils lateral, basal, pierced longitudinally in the groove fuiri u 
closed by a membrane. Legs long, slender, naked above tlT* i 
joint. Toes, 3 in front, the 2 outer united by a membrane w® 
behind, directed inwards. Claivs long, compressed sharn 
claw denticulated on the inside. Wings of moderate size • ® 

quill a little shorter than the second or third, which are the lo o 


COMMON HEEON. Ardea Cinerea. 

Length about 3 ft. General plumage bluish ash- 
pendeut crest of elongated black feathers at the hack qf’the 
head. Under parts, white and greyish white, streaked with 

black. The white feathers at the bottom of the neck elon¬ 
gated. Neck, with spots of dark grey throughout its length 
Beak yellow. Legs greenish yellow. ° 

In the spring the Herons congregate in large societies 
like rooks, building in lofty trees; at other times they are 
of rather solitary habits, residing chiefly near streams and 
rivers. Heronries used to be strictly preserved in the days 
of falconry, and the Heron was considered as noble game, 
from its determined resistance to the falcon. When properly 
cooked the Heron is good to eat, and it was formerly held in 
high repute as a luxury for the table. 

Food. Fish, frogs, &c. The Heron wades into the water, 
and often stands immoveably in the shallows of streams^ 
watching for its prey, which it transfixes with a single stroke 
of its sharp bill. Nest, large and flat; of sticks, hned with 
soft materials. Eggs 4 or 5, bluish green, without lustre. 


PUEPLE HEEON. Ardea Purpurea. O.V. 

Length about 3 ft. General Plumage reddish ash, in¬ 
clining to purple, with buff and chestnut colour in parts. 
Only a few specimens seen here. 

GEEAT WHITE HEEON. Ardea Alba. O.V. 


OYSTEE-CATCHEE. Hoematopus Ostralegus. E. 

Length 16 in. 10 lines. Plumage. Head, neck, mantle, 
scapulars, lesser wing-coverts, front half of the tail, and 
upper part of the breast, black. Under parts, lower half 
of the hack, and transverse bar on the wings, white. Bill 
orange red, 3 in. long. Legs purplish red. 

Common on the coast, assembling in flocks in winter. It 
runs rapidly, and can swim and dive with ease. Food, 
marine insects. Note, a loud screaming cry. Nest. Lays 
its 4 eggs on the ground, amongst the shingle. Eggs oil- 
green, blotched with brownish black. 

G. Gruidce. 

Gj'US. 

Gen. char. Beak longer than the head, straight, sti-ong, com¬ 
pressed and pointed. Nostrils placed longitudinally in a furrow, 
large, pervious, closed posteriorly by a membrane. Legs strong, long, 
naked above the joint: 3 toes in front; middle toe united to the outer 
by a membrane ; hind toe articulated high up on the tarsus. Wings 
moderate, and rounded: the first quill shorter than the second; the 
third the longest. 

COMMON CEANE. Grus Cinerea. O.V. 

Though formerly plentiful, it is now scarcely known in 
this kingdom. 

G. Ardeidce. 

Ardea. 

Gen. char. Beak long, strong, straight, compressed, in a length¬ 
ened cone; upper tnandible slightly channelled, ridge rounded, Nos- 


Length about 3 ft. General plumage white. Bill yel¬ 
lowish. 

Only a few specimens seen here. 

LITTLE EGEET. Ardea Garzetta. O.V. 

Length about 2 ft. General Plumage white. Bill black. 

Only one or two specimens seen here. 

BUFF-BACKED HEEON. Ardea Eussata. O.V. 

Length about 20 in. General plumage white. Crown 
of the head and upper part of the neck, buff. Bill orange- 
yellow. 

Only one specimen seen here. 

SQUACCO HEEON. Ardea Ealloides. O.V. 

Length 19 in. General plumage, pale buff-orange and 
white, the pendent crest feathers edged with black. Bill 
bluish green. 

Only a few specimens seen here. 

LITTLE BITTEEN. Ardea Minuta. O.V. 

Length 14 in. General Plumage, black, glossed ynth 
green. Wing-coverts, neck and under parts, buff. B% 
yellow. _ . , 

Only a few specimens seen here. It inhabits 
&c. Food, the fry of fish, frogs, &c. Note resembles e 
distant barking of a dog. 
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COMMON BITTEEN. Ardea Stellaris. R. 

Length 28—30 in. Plumage, upper, ochre-yellow, varie¬ 
gated with black; under, paler, with dusky streaks. Neck- 
feathers loose and elongated, capable of being raised or 
depressed at pleasure. ^ , . . 

formerly very plentiful in England; now met with occa¬ 
sionally in extensive marshes, or on the borders of lakes and 
rivers. Of solitary habits. Pood. Fish, reptiles and insects. 
Note, a singular bellowing sound, which may he heard at a 
great distance, and a sharp cry on rising from the ground. 
Nest, among rushes, &c. of reeds, grass, &c. Eggs, 4 or 5, 
greenish brown. 

AMERICAN BITTERN. Ardea Lentiginosa. 0. V. 

Only one specimen seen here. 

NIGHT HERON. Ardea Nycticorax. 0. V. 

Length 21 in. Plumage, plume of 3 very narrow white 
feathers. Crown, hack and scapulars glossy black. Lower 
part of the hack, wings and tail, grey. Under parts white. 
Bill black, yellowish at the base. Legs yellowish green. 

Very rare" in this country. Inhabits marshes, &c. Food. 
Reptiles, fish, insects; feeds at night. 

WHITE STORK. Ciconia (Ardea) Alba. O. V. 

A very rare and accidental visitant. 

BLACK STORK. Ciconia (Ardea) Nigra. O.V. 

A very rare and accidental visitant. 

WHITE SPOONBILL. Platalea Ledcorodia. O.V. 

A very rare and accidental visitant. 

GLOSSY IBIS. Ibis Falcinellus. 0. V. 

Only a few specimens seen here. 

G. SCOLOPACIDCE. 

Numenius. 

Gen. char. Beak long, slender, curved and compressed, the point 
hard and slightly bent; upper mandible rather longer than the lower, 
rounded near the end, and grooved along three-fourths of its whole 
length. Nostrils lateral, linear, pierced in the groove. Face and 
lore covered with feathers. Legs rather long, slender; tibia partly 
naked; 3 toes in front, 1 behind ; the toes in front united by a mem¬ 
brane as far as the first articulation; the hind toe articulated upon the 
tarsus, and touching the ground. Wings moderate; the first quill the 
longest. 

COMMON CURLEW. Numenius Arquata. R. 

Length about 2 ft. Plumage. Head, tieck and breast, 
rufous ash; the middle of the feathers dusky. Back and 
scapulars blackish brown, the feathers edged with pale 
brown; the lower parts of the hack inclining to white. 
Under parts white, with dusky spots. Tail yellowish white, 
with transverse brown bars. Beak brown ; Legs pale blue. 

Common on most parts of the coast in the winter ; retire 
inland in the spring. They fly in wedge-shaped flocks—on 
alarm uttering a simultaneous cry. 

Food. Marine insects, worms, &c. Note, a whistle, and 
a cry that sounds like “ curlew!’ Nest, among long grass or 
rushes; of leaves or other dry materials carelessly put to¬ 
gether. Eggs 4, olive-green, blotched with darker green 
and brown. 


WHIMBREL. Numenius Phceopus. R. 

Length 17 in. Plumage. Head, neck and breast, pale 
ash colour, with brown streaks. Back, scapulars and wing- 
coverts, deep brown, the feathers with a pale edge. Over 
each eye and over the head, a light streak. Under parts 
white, the sides barred with brown. Tail brown, with 
oblique darker bars. Lower part of the hack inclining to 
white. Bill dusky. Legs greyish blue. 

Found on many parts of the coast, but not very common. 
Generally observed in small flocks. Habits like the last. 

Totanus. 

Gen. char. Beak of moderate length, sometimes long, straight, or 
very slightly curved ; soft at the base; hard, solid, and cutting at the 
point; compressed throughout the -whole length, ending in a sharp 
point; both mandibles grooved at the base; the extreme end of the 
upper mandible slightly bent towards the under one. Nostrils lateral, 
linear, pierced longitudinally in a groove. Legs long, slender, naked 
above the tarsal joint: 3 toes in front, 1 behind; the middle toe united 
to the outer toe as far as the first articulation by a membrane, which 
sometimes extends as far as the second articulation. Wings moderate ; 
first quill the longest. 

SPOTTED REDSHANK. Totanus Fuscus. 

O. V.—In spring. 

Length 12 in. Plumage, upper, ash-grey, with dusky 
streaks on the shafts of the feathers. The wing-coverts and 
scapulars edged with white. Under parts white. Beak 
black; the base red. Legs red. In summer, the upjwr 
plumage sooty black, wdth wliite spots. Breast black, with 
some white spots. 

Very rare here. Frequents marshes and the borders of 
lakes and rivers. 

COMMON REDSHANK. Totanus Calidris. 

R. in parts. 

Length 12 in. Plumage, upper, hair brown, tinged with 
grey and glossed with olive green. Lower part of the hack 
white. Wing-coverts grey, edged with white. Under parts 
white; neck and breast spotted and streaked with grey and 
brown. Base of the hill red. Legs orange red. In stim- 
mer, the head, neck, and all the under parts are white, 
with oblong spots of brown. A white streak over the eye. 

Not uncommon in small flocks on the coast in the autumn 
and winter. It retires inland in the spring. When running 
along the sands, the Redshank has a Hnd of dipping motion 
for which some of the smaller sandpipers are remarkable. 
It can swim well, and sometimes perches on trees. It is 
very troublesome to sportsmen, flying around them, uttering 
shrill whistles, which alarm all the other birds near the spot. 
When disturbed from their nests, the old birds are also very 
vociferous, wheeling around the intruder in circles, and 
making frequent stoops as if to strike at his head. Food. 
Insects, worms and bivalve mollusca. Note, a shrill whistle. 
Nest, in marshes and wet pastures. Eggs 4, deep oil-green, 
blotched with dark brown. 

GREEN SANDPIPER. Totanus Ochropus. O.V. 

Letigth 9 in. 8 lines. Plumage, ttpper, greenish brown; 
the feathers on the hack, scapulars, and wing-coverts, edged 
with whitish spots. From the hill to the eye a brown streak 
and a white one over it. Tail, one half white, the other 
part varied with brown. Upper tail-coverts and under parts 
white, with dusky streaks on the neck and breast. Bill 
dusky green. Legs greenish grey. 
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THE BEITISH BIRDS. 


Some of these birds generally visit us in the autumn and 
spring, frequenting the edges of streams and pools of fresh 
water, and rarely found on the sea coast. They run with great 
activity, flirting* the tail in the same manner as the common 
sandpiper. They fly low. Food. Insects and worms. Note. 
a shrill whistle. 

WOOD SANDPIPER. Totanus Glareola. 0. V. 

Length 9 in. General plumage, brown, spotted with 
white. Lower part of the hr east white. 

A very few specimens seen here. 

COMMON SANDPIPER, or SUMMER SNIPE. 
Totanus Hypoleucos. M. — Arrives April, departs Sept. 

Length 7 in. 9 lines. Plumage, upper, cinereous brown, 
darker in the middle of each feather. Under parts white; 
the sides of the neck and upper part of the breast streaked 
Avith dusky black. Beak dark brown, pale yellow at the base. 
Legs ash-green. 

Rather common, chiefly frequenting the banks of lakes, 
rivers, &c,, and is very abundant on the shores of the Scotch 
lakes. It is of very lively habits, running nimbly along the 
gravelly sides of lakes, &c.; when on the ground in constant 
motion, flirting the tail up and down, and frequently stretch¬ 
ing out and withdrawing the head and neck. Food. Worms 
and insects. Note, a piping sound on taking wing, like 
“ wheet, wheet, wheet." Nest, of moss and dry leaves, in a 
hole on a bank, near water, generally under the shelter of a 
bunch of rushes or grass. Eggs 4, reddish white, speckled 
with umber brown. 

SPOTTED SANDPIPER. Totanus Macularius. ON. 

Only one specimen known here, 

GREEN-SHANK. Totanus Glottis. M. 

Generally visits us in spring, autumn and winter 

Length 12—.14 inches. Plumage. Back, scapulars and 
wing-coverts, dusky brown (in summer greenish black), the 
feathers edged with yellowish white; lower hack and under 
parts white. Head and cheeks streaked with brown. Tail 
white, with transverse brown bars. Beak brown. Legs 
yellowish green, long and slender. 

Not common, but occasionally observed in small flocks 
on the coast, as well as on marshes and the banks of rivers. 
It is extremely shy and vigilant. Food. Small fish, worms 
and insects. 


Itecurvirostra. 

Gen. char. Beak very long, slender and weak, depressed through¬ 
out its whole length, flexible, pointed, and curving upwards: upper 
mandible grooved along the upper surface; under mandible grooved 
along the side. Nostrils, on the upper surface of the beak, near its 
base, linear, long. Legs slender, long, great part of the tibia naked : 
3 toes in front; hind toe small, articulated high up on the tarsus; the 
anterior toes united, as far as the second joint, by a membrane. 
Wings pointed; first quill the longest. 

AVOGET. Recurvirostra Avocetta. R. 

Length 18 in. Plumage. Crown, nape, scapulars and 
lesser wing-coverts, black. All the rest pure white. Beak 
black. Legs bluish grey. {The heak is quite flexible.) 

Seen in small flocks on some parts of the coast during 
winter, but is now very rare. Food. Worms and marine 
insects. Note, shrill. 


BLACK-WINGED STILT^ Himantopus Melanopterus. 

A very rare and accidental visitant. 


Limosa. 


Gen. char. Bill very long, slender, soft and flexible throushout 
slightly recurved, depressed, the tip obtuse and somewhat dilated- 
upper mandible channelled for nearly its whole length; nostrils linear’ 
pierced in the membrane of the groove. Legs long and slender- 
lower part of the tibia naked; outer and middle toes connected by a 
membrane as far as the first joint. hFings moderate: first quill the 
longest. ^ 


BLACK-TAILED GODWIT. Limosa Melanura. 

Supposed to be resident in fenny districts, and only a rare 
visitor in other parts. 

Length 17 in. 6 lines. Plumage (in winter), upper 
cinereous; the shafts of the feathers darker. Streak over 
the eyes, throat, and breast, greyish white. The wings, 
under tail-coverts and belly, &c., white. Tail black • the 
bases of the feathers white. Beak orange, black at the tip. 
Legs very long, blackish grey. In summer the breast, &c. is 
pale reddish brown, the breast with transverse brown bars. 

Not common. Haunts marshes and low pastures, and is 
not often observed on the sea coast. Provincially called 
“ The Shrieker but its note, though loud, is not inhar¬ 
monious. 


BAR-TAILED GODWIT. Limosa Rufa. 

M.— Visits its in winter. 

Length 16 in. General plumage reddish brown; ufper 
part, dark at the base of the feathers. Above the tail white. 
Tail with alternate transverse bars of white and dusky brown. 
Beak purplish red or black. Legs black. 

Not uncommon on our coasts in winter, and sometimes 
seen in marshes inland. Food. Worms, insects, &c. 

Machetes. 

Gen. char. Bill straight, rather slender, as long as the head, the 
tip dilated and smooth: upper mandible laterally sulcated for four- 
fifths of its length ; culmen rounded. Nostrils basal, lateral, linear, 
placed in the commencement of the groove. Wings long and pointed; 
the first and second quills equal, and the longest. Legs long and 
slender; the tibia naked for a considerable space above the tarsal 
joint. Toes, 3 before and 1 behind; the outer toe united to the 
middle one by a membrane, as far as the first joint; the inner toe free; 
hind toe short, articulated upon the tarsus; the tip of the claw barely 
touching the ground. 

RUFF. Machetes Pugnax. M. — Arrives April, departs 

end of September. 

Length 12 in, 5 lines. Plumage. In spring the males 
have a large rufl* of long feathers round the neck. General 
p)lumage varied with cinerous brown, yellowish white, reddish 
brown and black. The shades vary at difierent times and 
in difierent specimens. Reeve is the name applied to the 
females. Bill orange. Legs yellow. 

Chiefly found in the fenny district of Lincolnshire, Cam¬ 
bridge, &c. A very pugnacious bird. It is killed for the 
table. Food. Insects and worms. Nest, usually on a tuft 
of grass. Eggs 4, olive colour, blotched with brown, 

Scolopax. 

Gen. char. Beak long, straight, compressed, slender, soft, 
curved at the point: both mandibles grooved over the basal Mr o 
their length; part of the upper mandible extending beyond that o 
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the lower mandible, the curved part forming a slight crook ; superior 
ridae elevated at the base, prominent. Nostrils lateral, basal, pierced 
longitudinally near the edges of the mandible, covered by a membrane. 
leas moderate, slender; naked space on the tibia, but short, or 
entirely wanting; 3 toes before, 1 behind; the anterior toes entirely, 
or almost entirely divided. JVings moderate; the first and second 
quill the longest. 

WOODCOCK. ScoLOPAx Eusticola. M. — Arrives 

October, departs March. 

Length about 14 in. Plutnage, above, varied with black? 
grey and ferruginous; beneath, yellowish white, with trans¬ 
verse undulating bars. Bill brown. Legs livid brown. 

Frequents moist woods, and is well known as a luxury for 
the table. Food. Insects and worms. 

GREAT SNIPE. Scolopax Major. 0. V. 

A very rare visitant. 

COMMON SNIPE. Scolopax Gallinago. A greater 
part are resident. 

Length about 11 in. Plumage, a yellowish white line 
over the head and over each eye. Plead, back, Ac., dark 
brown, varied with buff and darker brown and black. Under 
parts, breast, dec., white. Sides greyish white, barred with 
dusky black. Beak dark brown. Legs greenish brown. 

Early in spring most of these birds retire to the boggy 
moors in the north and in Scotland. When disturbed the 
Snipe generally utters its cry of alarm as it springs upon the 
wing. At first it flies in a horizontal direction near to the 
ground, moving in a zigzag course against the wind; and 
after proceeding thus for some yards, it springs up into the 
air to a great height. 

Food. Worms and insects. Nest, on the ground, under a 
tuft of grass or heath ; of grasses, heather, &c. Eggs 4, 
yellowish grey, blotched with 2 shades of brown. 


JACK SNIPE. Scolopax Gallinula. M.— Arrives 

October, departs March or April. 

Length about 8 in. Plumage much like the last. 

This is the smallest species. It is less common than the 
last. It frequents boggy, marshy places. It lies very close, 
and will allow itself to be almost trodden upon before it can 
be forced upon the wing: its flight is then shorter and more 
^rect than that of the common snipe. Both species are well 
known as a luxury for the table. 

SABINE’S SNIPE. Scolopax Sabini. 0. V. 

A very few specimens seen here. 

BROWN SNIPE. Scolopax Geisea. O. V. 

A very rare and accidental visitant. 


Tringa. 

moderate length, about as long as the head 
depressed VifS flexible, compressed at the base 

CTwved^nlnni fu’ 5 both mandible 

fnW thp r." lateral, pierced in the membran 

before f the tibia naked; 3 foe 

to their origin, the hind to 
quill the longest tarsus. Wings moderate size, pomted j the firs 

CURLEW SANDPIPER. Tringa Subarquata. O. "V 

thf'lwf upper parts, cinereous brown 

7 .1 » feathers darker. Face, streak above th 

> a I the under parts whitish yellow or brownish 


Upper and under tail-coverts white, with black spots and 
bars. Beak bent down, black. Legs black. 

A rare visitant. 

KNOT. Tringa Canutus. M. — Arrives in autumn, 

departs April or May. 

Length 10 in. Plumage (in winter), upper, ash grey. 
A transverse white bar on the wing-coverts. Under parts 
white, with brown streaks on the neck and transverse bars 
on the breast. Upper tail coverts white, with black bars. 
Beak straight, blackish grey. Legs blackish grey. 

Not uncommon on the coast in large flocks. Food. 
Worms, marine insects, &c. 

BUEF-BEEASTED SANDPIPER. Tringa Rdfescens. 
0. V. 

Only two or three specimens seen here. 

BROAD-BILLED SANDPIPER. Tringa Platyrhyncha 

O.V. 

Only one specimen seen here. 

LITTLE STINT. Tringa Minuta. O. V. 
Length 6 in. Plumage, chiefly cinereous brown. Breast, 
&c. white. Bill straight, shorter than the head. Tail 
doubly forked. 

A rare visitant, chiefly on our southern and eastern shores. 

TEMMINCK’S STINT. Tringa Temmincrii. O.V. 

Length under 6 in. Bill slightly curved, shorter than 
the head. 

Frequents the borders of rivers and fresh water lakes. 
Only a few specimens seen here. 

SCHINZ’S SANDPIPER. Tringa Schinzii. O.V. 
Only one specimen seen here. 

PECTORAL SANDPIPER. Tringa Pectoralis. O.V. 
Only one specimen seen here. 

DUNLIN—PURRE—SEA SNIPE. TringaVariabilis. 
R. 

Length 8 inches. Plumage. Neck greyish white, streaked 
with black. Head, back, scapmlars and tertials, black, 
with rufous edges to the feathers. Wing-coverts ash grey. 
Wmgs edged with white. Breast mottled black and white; 
lower down white. Beak and legs black. In winter the 
breast is white. 

Common on all parts of the coast, in large flocks: retires 
to inland marshes and banks of rivers in the spring. It is 
killed in winter for the table. Food. Worms and insects. 
Nest, on the ground, of a few bits of dried grass, &c. Eggs 
4, greenish white, spotted and blotched with red brown. 

PURPLE SANDPIPER. Tringa Maritima. 

M.— Arrives September, departs April. 

Letigth 8 in. 3 lines. Plumage, general tint, bluish lead 
colour. Under parts white; on the breast, spotted with 
grey. Beak and legs, dark reddish brown. 

Visits most of our rocky shores in winter, in flocks, and 
probably some few remain all the year with us. It is common 
on the Northumbrian coast. The flocks fly in a compact 
body. Food. Marine insects, &c. Note, a feeble cry like 
“ weet, weet.” 
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G. Rallid^. 

COLLARED PRATINCOLE. Glareola Torquata. 
O.V. 

Length 10 in. General plumage, above, brown. Throat 
reddish white, hounded with a black line. 

Only one or two specimens seen here. 

Crex. 

Gen. char. Bill shorter than the head, thick at the base, subcul¬ 
trated, compressed; the culmen gradually deflecting from the forehead 
to the point of the bill: lateral furrow of the upper mandible broad, 
and occupying more than half its length; angle of the under mandible 
bending upwards; both mandibles of an equal length. Nostrils con¬ 
cave, lateral, linear, ovoid, pierced in a membrane occupying the 
mandibular furrow in the middle of the bill. Wings armed with a 
spine, the second and third quills the longest. Legs strong, of mean 
length, with the lower part of the tibia, naked. Feet, 3 toes before, 
1 behind. Toes long, slender, and cleft to their base, without any 
lateral membrane; hind toe resting almost wholly on the ground. 
Claws arcuate, compi-essed, and sharp-pointed. 

LAND-RAIL, or CORN CRAKE. Crex Pratensis. 

M. — Arrives the end of May, departs October. 

Length about 10 in. Plumage, tipper, rufus or yellowish 
brown, the centres of the feathers dusky. Under, pale buff, 
with transverse reddish brown marks on the sides. Beah 
pale brown. Legs pale yellowish brown. 

Common, frequenting meadows of long grass, fields of 
green corn, marshy places, &c. It does not take wing easily, 
and is very rarely seen. It runs swiftly, but flies slowly, 
with its legs hanging down. It is said that the Corn Crake 
will feign death when exposed to danger from -which it can¬ 
not escape. It is rarely flushed twice. Food. Insects, 
worms, &c. Note, the well known creaking sound, often 
heard in mowing grass. When uttering its cry, the neck of 
the crake is stretched upwards, and the note is varied, seem¬ 
ing to come from different distances, giving the effect of 
ventriloquism- Nest, in grass or cornfields, in a slight hole 
made in the ground; of dried grass, &c. Eggs 10—14, yel¬ 
lowish white, spotted with reddish brown. 

SPOTTED CRAKE. Crex Porzana. 

M. —Arrives March, departs end of October. 

Length 9 in. Plumage, upper olive-brown, with dusky 
streaks and white spots: under parts cinereous olive, spotted 
with white. Beah yellowish brown. Legs greenish yellow. 

Less common than the last, and more aquatic in its habits, 
frequenting the sides of lakes, &c., and concealing itself 
among the reeds and rushes. Its long toes afford it a firm 
footing over mud and weeds, and also enable it to swim with 
ease. Habits, &c. much like the last. 

LITTLE CRAKE. Crex Pusilla. 0. V. 

Length 7 in. 9 lines. Plumage, upper olivaceous with a 
few white streaks; centre of the hack almost black. Wings 
without spots, reaching to the extremity of the tail. Beak 
and legs sap-green. 

A vei 7 rare visitant. 

BAILLON’S CRAKE. Crex Baillonii. O.V. 

Length 7 in. Plumage, upper olivaceous red, with white 
spots on the back and wings. Wings reaching to half the 
length of the tail. Beak green. Legs flesh colour. 

A rare and accidental visitant. 


Ballus. 


Gen. char. Beak longer than the head, slendpr fi 
downwards, compressed at the base, cylindrical at the Slit 
mandible grooved at the sides. Nostrils lateral, pierced 
in the lateral groove, partly covered byamemCe 
strong, with a small naked space above the joint; 3 toes before 
behind ; the anterior toes divided to their orio-in the hirtU ^ 

lated upon the tarsus. Wings moderate, rounded; the first 
shorter than the second ; the third and fourth the longest 


IVATER RAIL. Rallus Aquaticus. R. 

Length 11 in. 5 lines. Plumage, upper olive-brown 
spotted with dusky. Under bluish grey. Flatiks with alter¬ 
nate transverse black and white bars. Under the tail buff. 
Beak red. Legs brownish flesh colour. 

Difficult of observation, living amongst the rank vegetation 
of fens and marshes. Not easy to flush; but if obliged to 
fly by the close pursuit of a dog, its progress is slo-w, with 
the legs hanging down. Its long toes assist it to swim, and 
it can also dive. It jerks up its tail in walking like the water 
hen. Food. Worms, &c. Nest rarely found. Eggs white. 

Gallinula. 


Gen. char. Bill thick at the base, compressed, slightly swollen to¬ 
wards the tip, subconic, as short as the head. Upper mandible convex 
with the culmen extended and dilated, forming a naked frontal plate 
or shield ; lateral furrow wide; mandibles of nearly equal length • 
angle of the lower one ascending. Tomia of the under mandible slightly 
intracted, and covered by the upper. Nostrils lateral, pervious, pierced 
in the membrane of the furrow in the middle of the bill; longitudinal 
and linear. Legs strong, of mean length, naked for a short space above 
the tarsal joint; front of the tarsus scutellated; hinder part reticulated; 
feet four-toed, 1 behind. Toes long, divided, and bordered through 
their whole length by a narrow entire membrane. Wings armed with 
a small, sharp, recumbent spine. Plumage soft and thick, but loose in 
texture; body compressed at the sides. 


MOOR HEN. Gallinula Chloropus. R. 

Length 13 in. Plumage, upper deep olive brown. Under 
blackish grey. Ridge of the wing and under tail coverts 
white. Bill, tip) yellow; base, and the naked patch on the 
forehead, red. Legs olive green, a red circle above the tarsal 
joint. 

Common in marshy places, streams, &c. Runs swiftly, 
and is a good swimmer and diver. When suddenly disturbed 
it will sometimes take a short flight, with its legs hanging 
down. After rain it may be often seen in meadows, hunting 
diligently for worms, &c., jerking up its tail as it walks, and 
showing the white under tail-coverts. It will occasionally 
perch in a tree. Food. Worms and insects. Nest among 
sedges, &c., by the water side, or on old stumps of trees or 
tufts of reeds or grass in the water; formed of a mass of de¬ 
cayed rushes, &c. interlaced together. Eggs, 8—10, yellowish 
white or pale brown, spotted and speckled with brown. 

G. Lobipedid^. 

Fulica. 

Gen. char. Beah of medium size, shorter than the head, strong, 
conical, straight, compressed at the base, higher than broad, superior 
basal portion extending up the forehead, and dilated, forming 
patch; points of both mandibles compressed, of equal length; the 
upper one slightly curved, the inferior mandible with an ayok under¬ 
neath at the symphysis. Nostrils lateral, pierced longitudii^y abou 
the middle of the beak, partly closed by a membrane. Xeys long, 
slender, naked above the tarsal joint: 3 toes in front, 1 behind; an e 
toes long, united at the base, furnished laterally with an extension o 
the membrane, forming rounded lobes. Wings of moderate size, 
first quill shorter than the second or third, which are the long 
Tail short. 
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COMMON COOT. Fulica Atra. E. 

Lenaih 16 in. Plumage black, tinged with dark grey. 
A narrow white line on the wings, and a patch of white on 
the forehead, and a white mark below the eye. Beak pale 
rose-red. Legs dark green, an orange circle above the tarsal 

''^^Oommon on large ponds, &c. It also frequents the level 
shores of some parts of the coast. Seldom seen on dry land. 
It is said, however, that it walks firmly and well on land, and 
can ascend a tree with the activity of a wren. Food. Aquatic 
plants and insects. Nest amongst reeds and rushes, large, 
dumsy, but strong and compact. Eggs, 7—10, dirty greenish 
white, speckled with brown. 

Phalaropus. 

Gen. char. Beak rather long, slender, weak, straight, depressed and 
blunt- hath mandibles grooved throughout their whole length; the 
upper mandible slightly curved at the point. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
oval, prominent, encircled by a membrane. Legs moderate, slender, 
tarsus compressed: 3 toes in front, 1 behind ; the anterior toes united 
as &r as the first articulation, the other parts furnished with an exten¬ 
sion of the membrane laterally, forming lobes slightly serrated at the 
edges, the hind toe without membrane, and articulated on the inner 
side of the tarsus. moderate; the first and second quills the 

longest. 

GREY PHALAROPE. Phalaropus Lobatus. 

0. V.—In autumn. 

Length 8 in. 6 hnes. Plumage, forehead white; upper 
parts grey, a transverse white bar on the wings. Under parts 
white. Bill yellowish red at the base. Legs greenish grey. 
In summer, the plumage above is brown edged with rufous. 
Under parts brick red. Wing-coverts black, tipped with 
white. Bill black. 

A rare and occasional visitant; but more common than 
formerly. Swims with great facility. 

RED-NECKED PHALAEOPE. Phalaropus Hyper- 
BOREUS. M.—Visits US in summer. 

Length 7 in. Plumage — crown, nape, and sides of the 
breast ash grey. Sides and front of the neck ferruginous. 
Back and scapulars black, edged with ferruginous. A white 
har on the wings. Under parts white, the sides spotted with 
grey. Bill black. Legs greenish grey. 

Abundant in the Orkneys, Hebrides, &c., but very rare in 
England. 


NATATORES {or Swimmers). 

Bill various: legs short, often placed far behind, 
adapted for swimming: lower part of the tibia more 
or less naked: tarsi compressed: toes generally 4: 
the 3 anterior ones palmated, semi-palmated, or fisso- 
palmated; or aU 4 united: hind toe sometimes 
wanting. 

N. Anatid^. 

Anser. 

Gen. char. Beak not longer than the head, conical, elevated at the 
toe, which is covered with a cere, or skin; under mandible smaller 
man the upper. Nostrils lateral, placed towards the middle of the 
eak, pierced anteriorly. Legs under the centre of the body ; the tarsi 
ong, the hind toe free, articulated upon the tarsus. 


WILD GOOSE. GEEY-LEGGED GOOSE. Anser 
Palustris. 

Formerly E.—but now apparently only a winter visitant. 

Length 2 ft. 10 in. Plumage varied with clove grey and 
brown, white underneath, with transverse grey bars. Bill 
large and elevated, orange-red. Legs flesh colour. 

Considered to be the origin of our domestic goose. Said 
to have been plentiful formerly, but now only met with in 
small flocks in winter. They usually fly at a great height in 
the air, moving either in a single diagonal line, or in two 
lines forming an angle. In this order tlie office of leader is 
taken by turns. 

BEAN GOOSE. Anser Eerus. 

M.— Arrives September or October, departs April. 

Length 34 in. Plumage varied with dark cinereous brown 
and ash grey. Under tail-coverts white; quills dark grey, 
black at the tips. Tail dusky, tipped with white. Bill long, 
and somewhat depressed: orange, the base and nail black. 
Legs orange. 

More plentiful than the last. Visit us in large flocks in 
winter, resorting to fens, and to upland cornfields. In their 
flight they resemble the last; as they fly they maintain a loud 
cackling. It is said that they fly at the rate of 40 or 50 
miles an hour. 

PINK-FOOTED GOOSE. Anser Phcenicopus. 

Legs and feet pink. 

Only one flock observed here. 

WHITE-EEONTED or LAUGHING GOOSE. Anser 
Erythropus. M.— Winter visitant. 

Length 2 ft. 3 in. Plumage a large white space on the 
forehead. Upper parts brownish ash colour. Wing-coverts 
gi’cy, edged with white: tertails margined with dull white. 
Wing primaries and secondaries bluish black. Under parts 
pale brownish white, with patches and broad bars of black. 
Bill reddish flesh colour, the nail white. Legs orange. 

Appears in flocks in the winter. It prefers low and marshy 
districts, and is not uncommon in the fenny parts of the 
Eastern counties. Note is said to resemble laughing. 

BEENICLE GOOSE. Anser Bernicla. 

M.— A winter visitant. 

Length 25 in. Plumage—forehead, cheeks and chin 
white. Top of the head, neck, a stripe from the beak to the 
eye, and the upper part of the breast black. Upper parts 
undulated with bars of ash-grey, black, and greyish white. 
Under parts white. Bill and legs black. 

Appears in considerable flocks in severe weather, chiefly on 
the Western coast, and in Ireland. 

BEENT GOOSE. Anser Brenta. 

M.— A winter visitant. 

Length 21 in. Plumage, head and neck black, a small 
white patch on each side the neck. Upper parts dark 
brownish black. Upper and under tail-coverts white. Breast 
black above, slate grey below. Bill and legs black. 

Common on our coasts in winter. It passes great part of 
the day and night on the sea. It is said that the cry of a 
flock of these birds much resembles the noise of a pack of 
hounds. 
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EED-BREASTED GOOSE. Ansek Ruficollis. 

0. V. 

Only a few specimens seen here. 

EGYPTIAN GOOSE. Anser Egyptiacus. 0. V. 

This Goose has been introduced into this country, and can 
scarcely be considered a Britisli bird. 

SPUR-WINGED GOOSE. Anser Gambensis. 0. V. 

Only one specimen has been taken here. 

CANADA GOOSE or SWAN. Anser Canadensis. 

Cravat Goose. 0. V. 

A* native of North America, from whence it has probably 
been introduced into Europe. 

Cygnus. 

Gen. char. Beak of equal breadth throughout its length; higher 
than wide at the base; depressed at the point: both mandibles fur¬ 
nished along tlie sides with transverse serrated lamellae. Nostrils oblong, 
lateral, near the middle of the beak. Neck slender and very long. 
Legs short, the hind toe small and free. 

WHISTLING SWAN. HOOPER. Cygnus Eerus. 

M. —Arrives October, departs April. 

Length 6 ft. Plumage wliite. Tail of 20 feathers. The 
anterior part of the hill is depressed and black: the posterior 
or basal part quadrangular, covered with a yellow cere, that, 
extending backwards, encircles the head. Legs black. 

Young birds, plumage pale grey. Appear in small flocks 
in severe winters. Like the wild geese they fly in the fashion 
of a wedge, makinga fine melodious clang as they fly. Food. 
Aquatic plants. Note, when heard singly, sounds piercing 
and harsh. 

BEWICK’S SWAN. Cygnus Bewickii. 

M.—Winter visitant. 

Length 3 ft. 10 in. Plumage white. Tail of 18 feathers. 
Bill, as far as the nostrils, black : the base orange-yellow; 
the iqper mandible having a tubercle or knob, varying in 
size according to the age of the bird. Legs black. Young 
birds, plumage pale grey. 

Less frequent than the last. Distinguished externally by 
the smaller size and the difference in the bill. The note is 
also less strong. 

MUTE SWAN. Cygnus Mansuetus. R. 

Length 5 ft. or more. Plumage white. Tail of 20 feathers. 
Bill red. The edges of the mandibles, nail, and a pro¬ 
tuberance at the base, black. Legs black. Young birds, 
plumage grey. 

Well known in a domesticated state. It is said to have 
a soft low note. 

POLISH SWAN. Cygnus Immutabilis. 0. V. 

The young birds, plumage white. 

A very rare visitant. 

Tadorna. 

Gen. char. Beak about tbe length of the head, higher than broad 
at the base, depressed or concave in the middle ; breadth nearly equal 
throughout; under mandible much narrower than the Tipper, the latter 


grooved near the tip; nail curved downwards forming a hook • h a 
mandibles furnished with strong transverse lamellm. Nasal a 
near the base of the beak; nostrils oval, lateral, pervious 
moderate length; the tibia naked for a short space above'the tSsa 
joint; toes 3 in front, entirely webbed; one behind free, without an 
pendant membrane or lobe. Wings of moderate length, tuberculate/ 
pointed, the second quill the longest. 

RUDDY SHIELDRAKE. Tadorna Rutila. 0 V 

Length 23 in. General plumage ferruginous yellow, a 
black collar on the neck. 

Only one or two specimens seen here. 

COMMON SHIELDRAKE. Tadorna Vulpanser. 

R.— {Borne also visit us only in the Winter) 

Length 24—26 in. Plumage, head and neck green, 
bounded by a white collar. Upper part of the breast, and 
back rich chestnut: lower part of the breast brown; the rest 
of the back and upper tail-coverts white. Wings of black, 
white, chestnut, green and brown. Bill, frontal protu¬ 
berance and legs red. 

A maritime species, very rarely observed inland. Common 
on many parts of our coast, preferring flat and sandy shores. 
Food. Marine vegetables, insects, &c., but when domesticated 
eats grain. Nest usually in rabbit-burrows, or in holes in 
sand-banks; of dried grass, &c. Eggs, 12—16, white. 

Anas. 

Gen. char. Bill about as long as the head, broad, depressed, sides 
parallel, sometimes partially dilated; both mandibles furnished on the 
inner edges with transverse lamellae. Nostrils small, oval, lateral, 
anterior to the base of the beak. Legs rather short, placed under the 
centre of the body; tarsus somewhat rounded; toes 3 in front, con¬ 
nected by intervening membrane : hind toe free, without pendent lobe 
or membrane. Wings rather long, pointed. Tail pointed or wedge- 
shaped. The sexes difi'er in plumage. 

SHOVELLER. Anas (Spathulea) Clypeata. 

M .^—Winter visitant; some are resident. 

Length 20 in. Plumage, head and neck glossy green. 
Lower part of the neck, breast, scapulars, aiid a bar across 
the wings, white. Back brown. Lower part of the breast 
orange brown, with zigzag black lines. Upper and under 
tail-covert black, glossed with green. Tail, the middle 
feathers brown, edged with white; the outer ones white. 
Legs orange-red. Bill brownish black, dilated at the end. 
Female—Upper plumage clove-brown, margined with reddish 
white. Under parts pale reddish brown. 

Not common. Frequent marshes, lakes, &c. Food- 
Grasses, worms, and aquatic insects. Nest amongst aquatic 
plants. Eggs, 12—14, white, tinged with green. 

GREY DUCK. GADWALL. Anas Strepera. 

M.— Winter or spring. 

Length 20 in. Pkimage — back, breast, scapulars and 
flanks dusky brown, marked with undulating white lines. 
Speculum white. Greater coverts and under tail coverts 
bluish black. Beak lead colour. Legs orange. 

A rare visitant. Strong and rapid in flight and a very quick 
diver. Food. Aquatic plants, worms, &c. Note rather like 
the wild duck, but hoarser. 
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PINTAIL DUCK. Anas Acuta. M. m Winter. 
To.nfli 26 in. Plumage, male bird a white line on each 
•/ n/the head Head and neck brown. Back and fianhs 
with greyish white. Bpeculum blackish green, 
Ti ill purpk TertiaU lopg and acuminated, velvet 
hlLk edf^ed with greyish white. Tail, the 2 middle feathers 
stated acAin^ black. BreaU ^hite. Vnder tail- 
hlack Bill und legs black. 

'^Nof n—on in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, &c. Remarkable 
for its slender neck, its pheasant-like tail, and superior ele¬ 
gance of form. 


BIMACULATED DUCK. Anas Glocitans. O.V. 
Only a few specimens seen here. 


WILD DUCK. Anas Boschus. 

Length 24 in. Plumage {male) head and upper part of 
the neck deep emerald green, a white collar round the neck. 
Best of the neck and breast dark chestnut. Back, dc. brown, 
with fine transverse lines of grey. Upper and tinder tail 
coverts blackish green. Speculum deep Prussian blue, glossed 
with green and purple, bounded by hlack, and a white border. 
Bill greenish yellow. Legs orange. Female smaller; general 
plumage brownish and greyish. 

The origin of many varieties of our domestic Duck. Com¬ 
mon in most parts of the country. Food. Night-feeding, 
insects, snails, small fish, aquatic plants, grain, &c. 


GARGANEY. Anas Querquedula. 

M. —Spring and winter. 

Length 16 in. 6 lines. Plumage, a white stripe down each 
side of the neck. Head and hack part of the neck umber 
brown. Throat black. Breast pale yeliowish brown, with 
black marks. Back greyish black, the feathers edged with 
light colour. Scapulars long and narrow, black, with a cen¬ 
tral white streak. Belly white, with transverse black bars. 
Sgeculum greyish green, bordered with white bars. Bill and 
legs blackish grey. 

Not common. Frequents marshes and banks of rivers. 
Note a low hoarse croak. Habits like the teal. 

TEAL. Anas Ceecca. 

R.—The greater part visit us only in winter. 

Length 14 in. 6 lines. Plumage {the male) head, sides 
and front of the neck reddish browm. Bound the eye, and 
'proceeding as far as the nape of the neck, is a large patch of 
glossy duck-green, bordered with white. Chin hlack. Sides 
of the neck, hack, scapulars and flanks rayed with zigzag 
lines of black and white. Wing-coverts A yel¬ 

lowish bar across the wings. Speculum glossy duck-green, 
edged with black. Breast cream white with black spots. 
Belly white. Under tail-coverts cream-yellow, divided and 
bordered by a black band. Tail wedge-shaped, of 14 feathers, 
pale brown, edged with white. Bill black. Leys clove- 
brown. 

Common. Frequenting fresh water lakes, &c., appears in 
small flocks. A night-feeding bird, often reposing on the 
tvater during the day. The flight is very rapid. Food. Aquatic 


plants and insects, &c. Note a low whistle. Nest a large 
mass of vegetable matter, lined with down and feathers. 
Eggs 8—10, cream-white. 

WIGEON. Anas Penelope. M. —In winter. 

Length 18 in. Plumage (the male) forehead and crown 
buff-orange; rest of the head and oieck chestnut red, chin 
and throat hlack. Breast pale brownish pui-ple-red, tinged 
with ash-grey. Lower part of the hack of the neck barred 
with black and pale reddish white. Wings grey, white and 
black. Speculum glossy duck-green; lower part and tips 
of the feathers black. Belhj white. Under tail-coverts 
black, glossed with green. Tail brownish, the feathers sharp- 
pointed, and the 2 middle ones longer than the rest. Bill 
and legs bluish grey. 

Immense numbers visit us in the winter season, fre¬ 
quenting not only the sea shores, but the rivers, lakes and 
fens in the interior. They fly in compact bodies. Night 
feeding. Food. Aquatic plants. Note a whistling call-note. 

AMERICAN WIGEON. Anas Americana. O. V. 

Only one specimen known here. 

Bomateria. 

Gen. char. Bill swollen and elevated at the base; extending up on 
the forehead, where it is divided by an elongated, descending, angular 
projection of feathers down the siu-face. Nostrils lateral, oval, small. 
Legs short; feet of 4 toes, broadly webbed, hind toe with a deeply 
lobated membrane. Wings only of moderate length, the first quill 
equal in length to the second. 

EIDER DUCK, or ST. CUTHBERT’S DUCK. 

SoMATERIA (Anas) Mollissima. R. 

Length 24 in. Plumage (the male) frontlets and upper 
part of the head deep blue, divided from the crown by a 
white band. Nape and sides of the neck a large patch of 
pistachio green, the feathers fine and silky, capable of being 
raised to form a ruflf. Cheeks, throat, and lower part of the 
neck white. Breast cream-yellow, with a purplish tinge; 
lower part and belly black. Back, scapulars and tertials 
yellowish white; the tertials acuminated and curled over the 
wings. Bill and legs yellowish. 

Common in the Northern parts of Britain, particularly 
on Fern Island and the Scotch Islands. A single specimen 
has been killed on the coast of Devon. Food. Shell fish, &c. 
Nest on the ground, or on projecting rocks near the sea; of 
dried grass and sea weed, lined with a large quantity of down 
from the breast of the female bird. This down is very light 
and elastic, and is well known as “eider-down,” Eggs 5 or 
6, olive-green. 

STELLER’S WESTERN DUCK. Fuligula Dispar. 

O.V. 

Only one specimen seen here. 

KING DUCK. KING EIDER. Somateria (Anas) 
Spectabilis. O. Y. 

But few instances of its occurrence in Great Britain. 
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Oidemia. 

Oen. char. Bill swollen or tuberculated at the base, large, elevated 
and strong; the tip much depressed and flattened, terminated by a large 
flat nail, which has its extremity rounded and slightly deflected ; man¬ 
dibles laminated, with the plates broad, strong, and widely set. 
Nostrils lateral, elevated, oval, placed near the middle of the bill. 
IVinps of mean length, concave, acute. Tail short, graduated, acute. 
Legs far behind the centre of gravity; tarsi short; feet large, 3 toes 
in front, and 1 behind; outer toe as long as the middle one, and much 
longer than the tarsus; hind toe with a large lobated membrane. 

VELVET SCOTER. Oidema Fdsca. M.—Winter. 

Length 22 in. Plumage all velvet black, except a small 
white patch beneath the eye, and a white bar across the wings. 
Bill and legs orange. 

Frequents the coast; rare in the Southern parts. Dives 
well. 

COMMON OR BLACK SCOTER. Oidemia Nigra. 

M. in Winter. 

Length 18 in. Plumage all velvet black. Bill black. 
Legs dusky grey. 

Not uncommon on our coast; seldom observed inland. 
Dives well. 

SURF SCOTER. Oidemia Perspicillata. M. 

It is' said to have been seen in the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. 

Fidigula. 

Gen. char. Bill not longer than the head, but slightly elevated at 
the base, depressed towards the tip; sides parallel; both mandibles 
laminated, lateral edges of the upper mandible enclosing the edges of 
the under one. Nostrils at a short distance from the base. IVings 
rather short, pointed. Legs with the middle and outer toes longer than 
the tarsus, which is flattened laterally; feet large, webbed, the hind 
toe with a broad depending membrane. 

RED-CRESTED POCHARD or WHISTLING- DUCK. 
Fdligula Rufina. O. V. 

Only a few specimens known here. 

POCHARD OR DUN BIRD. Fuligula Ferina. 

M. in Winter. 

Length 19 in. Plumage^ head and neck bright chestnut. 
Breast and upper pmrt of the hack black. Lower part of 
the hack, scapidars, wing-coverts, thighs and flanks, greyish 
white, with numerous zigzag lines of black. Lower part of 
the hr east white, with ash-coloured waving lines. Quills arid 
tail ash-grey. Bill and legs bluish grey. Irides orange 
yellow. 

Not uncommon on our coasts, and on inland lakes and 
rivers. Many thousands are sold every winter in London for 
the table. It dives well, and flies swiftly. When in flocks, 
the Pochards always fly in a very compact body. Note, a 
rough croak, and low whistle, 

FERRUGINOUS or WHITE-EYED DUCK. Fuligula 
Nyroca. 0. V.—In winter. 

Length 16—18 in. Plumage somewhat resembles the last, 
but distinguished by its smaller size, its dark-hrown hack, 
the single white har across the wings, and the white irides. 
Frequents lakes, rivers, &c. Very rare in this country. 


SCAUP DUCK OR POCHARD. Fuligula Marila 
M. in Winter. 

Length 20 in. Plumage (male) head and neck black 
glossed with green. Back and scapulars whitish with un 
dulating black lines. Belly, flanks and speculum on the 
wings, white. Bill blue. Legs ash-colour. 

Not uncommon on our coasts; preferring the muddy shores 
of the ocean, or rivers under the influence of the tide It 
dives well, and its flight is strong but not rapid. It is a very 
wary bird. ^ 

AMERICAN SCAUP. Fuligula Mariloides. O.V. 

Only one specimen known here, 

TUFTED DUCK. Fuligula Cristata. 

M. in winter. 

Length 17 in. Plumage (male) a crest of long, silky, 
narrow decumbent feathers. Head, neck, crest and upper 
parts black, with glossy reflections. Back, dc. brownish 
black, glossed with green. Belly, flanks, and speculum on 
the wings white. Bill and legs bluish grey. 

Not very numerous: frequents the sea-coast, as well as 
inland lakes and rivers. Very prompt in diving. 

LONG-TAILED HARELD. Harelda (anas) Glacialis. 

M.—Winter. 

Length 22 in. Plumage (male) crown of the head cream 
W'^hite, the feathers long, with open hair-like barbules. Neck 
chiefly white; on each side of it a large patch of blackish and 
yellowish brown. Breast, helly, mantle, lower part of the 
hack, wing-coverts, and upyper tail-coverts black. Scapidars 
white, long and acuminate. The 2 middle tail-feathers more 
than 9 inches long, narrow, and acuminated. Bill black, 
with a deep red transverse band. Legs yellowish grey. 

A regular winter -visitant in the Orkneys, and the Northern 
shores of England and Scotland. Appears in flocks. Its 
flight is strong and rapid. It dives well. Note, when on the 
wing it utters a wild and musical cry, which may be heard to 
a great distance. 

HARLEQUIN DUCK. Clangula Histrionica. 

O.V. 

A very rare occasional winter visitant. 

GOLDEN EYE. Clangula (Anas) Vulgaris. 

M. in winter. 

Length 19 in. Plumage (male) spot behind the base of 
the uppjer mandihle white. Forehead and chin brownish 
black; the rest of the head and upper part of the neck glossy 
duck-green. Breast, dec. white. Wings white and black. 
Bill black. Legs orange. 

Visits us in small flocks during the -winter season, but not 
very common. Chiefly frequents inland lakes and rivers. 
It flies with great strength and rapidity. Remarkably active 
on the water, swimming and diving with equal facility, 
plunging very quickly, and diving to a great distance. 

BUFFEL-HEADED DUCK. Clangula Albeola. 

O.V. 

Only one or two specimens known here. 
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Mergus. 

Gen char. Bill about as long or longer than the head, straight, 
slender rather pointed, the base large, forming an elongated and 
almost a cylindrical cone ; point of the upper mandible curved, and, 
with the horny nail, forming a hook; edges of both mandibles fur¬ 
nished with saw-like teeth, the points directed backwards. Nostrils 
lateral about the middle of the beak, longitudinally eUiptic. Legs 
short placed rather backward; 3 toes in front webbed, hind toe with 
a pendent lobe or membrane. PTings moderate, the first and second 
quills nearly equal. 

SMEW. Mergus Albellus. M. in winter. 

Le?}gth 17 inches. Plumage {male). Cheeks and occiput 
greenish black. Head, neck, and all the under parts, white. 
A bushy crest, moderately elongated. Back and parts of 
the wings black. Bill and legs bluish grey. 

Not very common. Found on the coast, as well as on 
inland pools and rivers in fenny districts. Flies rapidly, and 
dives well. It is a shy bird. 

HOODED MERGANSER. Mergus Cucullatus. 

O.V. 

Only one specimen known here. 

RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. Mergus Serrator. 

Some resident; the greater part winter visitants. 

Length 22 in. Plumage {the male). Head, crest, and 
upper part of the neck, glossy greenish black. Crest com¬ 
posed of long, narrow feathers, Breast reddish brown, spotted 
with black. Part of the wings and hack, black. Collar 
and part of the wings white. Bill atid legs red. 

In severe weather it is not uncommon on our coast, and is 
sometimes seen inland. It is said to breed in Scotland and 
Ireland. 

GOOSANDER. Mergus Merganser. M. winter; 
resident in the Scotch islands. 

Length 24 inches. Plumage {male). Head and upper 
part of the neck glossy greenish black. Crest short and 
bushy. Breast and part of the wings bulF-colour. Upper 
part of the hack and part of the wings black. Back and 
tail grey. Bill and legs red. 

Frequents fresh water lakes, as well as the sea-shore. Found 
in Scotland and its isles, but very rare in the south. It is 
an excellent diver and swimmer, and is seldom seen on land. 
Food. Fish, which are securely held in the serrated bill of 
the Goosander. 

Podiceps. 

Gen. char. Bill of moderate length, straight, hard, slightly com¬ 
pressed, pointed, forming an elongated cone. Nostrils lateral, concave, 
oblong, open in front and perforate, closed behind by a membrane. 
Legs and feet long, attached behind the centre of gravity; tarsi very 
much compressed ; 3 toes in front, 1 behind ; anterior toes very much 
flattened, united at the base, surrounded by an extended membrane; 
Und toe articulated on the inner surface of the tarsus; claws large, 
flat. No true tail. short; first three primaries the longest, 

and nearly equal in length. 

tippet or GREAT-CRESTED GREBE. Podiceps 
cristatus. R. 

Length 2\ in. Plumage soft and silky. Cheeks and 
throat white. Crown of the head, occipital crest, and a 
large ruff standing out round the neck, glossy black, passing 
into reddish yellow. Re.st of the plumage, under, silvery 
white, upper, dusky brown. Bill longer than the head, 
reddish. Legs dusky. 


The skins of these birds are used for muffs, or trimmings 
for ladies’ dresses. Not uncommon with us, frequenting 
lakes and fenny districts; during severe weather visiting the 
sea coast. It is said to breed in the meres of Shropshire and 
Cheshire. Swims and dives well, and rarely flies or walks. 
Food. Fish and water insects. Nest, large and floating, of 
aquatic plants. Eggs 4, white. 

RED-NECKED GREBE. Podiceps Rubricollis. 

M.—Winter and spring. 

Length about 17 inches. Plumage. Crown of the head 
and*' the short occipital tufts, glossy greyish black. Cheeks 
and throat grey. Upper plumage blackish grey. Front of 
the neck and upper part of the hreasl orange browm ; rest 
of the under parts silky white. Bill black, yellow at the 
base. Legs greyish black. 

Found on the sea-coast, and also inland lakes and rivers. 
Rare. An expert diver. Food. Fish and aquatic insects. 

SCLAVONIAN GREBE. Podiceps Cornutus. Some 
resident, others winter visitants. 

Length 13 in. 6 lines. Plumage. Forehead, crown, and 
a large ruff round the neck, glossy greenish black. Between 
the hill and eyes, a patch of reddish brown. Streak hehind 
the eyes and the occipital tufts (or horns), buflF-oraiige. 
Back, dtc., blackish grey. Sides of the neck and hreast, 
rich reddish orange; the rest of the under p)lumage silky 
white. Irides red, with an inner white ring. Lore red. 
Bill black, flesh-coloured at the base below. Legs yellowish 
grey. 

Not common in the adult state, but more so when young, 
when it is called the Dusky Grebe; it has then no ruft’. 
Found on fresh water as well as on the sea coast. Flabits, 
&c., like the others. 

EARED GREBE. Podiceps Auritus. Some are 
resident. 

Length 12 in. Plumage—crown of the head and short 
ruff round the neck, shining black. From helow and hehind 
the eyes, a tuft of long, slender, shining orange buff feathers 
covering the ears. Upper plumage, shining greyish black. 
Under, silky white. Flanks and sides reddish brown. Bill 
black. Lore blackish red. Legs brown. 

The young much resemble those of the last species. Very 
rare. Confined to the fenny districts and grassy pools of 
the eastern counties. 

DABCHIOK. LITTLE GREBE. Podiceps Minor. 

R. 

Length 9 in. 10 lines. General plumage glossy black, 
tinged with green; reddish brown on the neck and auricu- 
lars. Lower part of the under plumage silky white, mixed 
with grey. Bill black, greyish white at the base. Legs, 
outside, greenish black; inside, tinged with red. 

Very common on pools, lakes, &c.; rarely on the sea 
coast. An excellent diver. Food. Aquatic insects. Nest, 
sometimes floating; a large mass of water plants and decayed 
roots. Eggs 5 or 6, greenish white. 
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Colymbus. 

Gen. char. Bill about as long as the head ; strong, straight, and 
rather compressed, pointed; upper mandible the longer of the two *, 
edges of both curving inwards. Nostrils basal, lateral, linear, per¬ 
forate and partly closed by a membrane. Legs thin ; the tarsi com- 
pre ssed, placed very far backwards, and closely attached to the pos¬ 
terior part of the body; toes, 3 in fi’ont, unitea by membranes ; 1 toe 
behind, with a small membrane, articulated upon the tarsus; claws, or 
nails, flat. Wings short; the first primary quill the longest. Tail 
short and rounded. 

GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. Colymbus Glacialis. 

M.— Winter. 

Length 30—33 in. General plumage, glossy black, with 
white spots. Under plumage white. Chin and neck, in 
front black, with ‘Z collars of white, spotted with black. Bill 
black. Legs greyish black. 

Frequent in the Orkneys, &c., but rare in England. Seldom 
flies, but dives well. Food. Fish, chiefly herrings. 

BLACK-THROATED DIVER. Colymbus Aiicticus. 

0. V. 

Length 24—20 in. Getieral gdumage, black, with white 
specks, bars and lines. Chm and throat black, divided 
with a half collar of white lines. Head and neck grey. 
Under plumage white. Beak and legs dark. 

Very rare. It is said that some remain to breed in Scotland. 
Habits like the last, 

RED-THROATED DIVER. Colymbus Septentrionalis. 

M.—Winter: some remain all the year in the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. 

Length 20 in. 3 lines. General plumage black and deep 
grey, or brown with white spots. Under parts silvery white. 
On the fore part of the neck a large patch of deep orange- 
brown. Bill blackish grey. Legs, outside greenish grey; 
inside purplish white. 

Rather common; frequents bays and inlets on the coast, 
and the mouths of large rivers; and occasionally comes 
more inland. Its flight is strong and rapid, but it seldom 
exerts its powers. It dives with great ease. Food. Small 
fish. Note, at times loud cries and hoarse croakings, said to 
foretel bad weather, whence it is called “ the Rain Goose,” 
in the Orkneys. Nest. It is said that they breed in the 
Orkneys, 

N. Alcad.®. 

Uria. 

Gen. char. Bill of moderate length, strong, straight, pointed, com¬ 
pressed ; upper mandible slightly curved near the point, with a small 
indentation or notch in the edge on each side. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
concave, pierced longitudinally, partly closed by a membrane, which 
is also partly covered with feathers. Feet short, placed behind the 
centre of gravity in the body ; legs slender; feet with only 3 toes, all 
in front, entirely webbed. Wings short, first quill the longest. Tail 
short. 

COMMON OR FOOLISH GUILLEMOT. Uria Troile. 

M. in summer; but probably some remain the whole year. 

Length about 18 in. Plumage, upper black; under, and 
a patch on the wings, white. Bill and legs blackish. 

Met with in great abundance on parts of the coast, chiefly 
on rocky shores, where it builds. It generally congregates 


in large companies. Food. Fish chiefly. No nest is made 
but the single egg is laid on the bare and often slopiog edge 
of rock, along which it is secured from rolling by its wnical 
shape. Egg varies in colour and markings; usually fine 
green, blotched with brownish black. ^ 

BRUNNICK’S GUILLEMOT. Uria Brurnichii 

O. V. 

Said to have been seen off the Shetland Isles. 

RINGED GUILLEMOT. Uria Lacrymans. 0. V. 

Said to have been seen here. 

BLACK GUILLEMOT. Uria Grylle. 

Length 13 in. 6 lines. General plumage Middle 

and greater coverts white. Bill black. Legs red. 

In winter the under parts are white, and the wings are 
spotted with brownish black. Common in the North of 
Scotland and its Isles. Habits similar to the Common 
Guillemot. 

Mergulus. 

Gen. char. Bill shorter than the head, thick, broader than high at 
the base; culmen arched; upper mandible indistinctly grooved; under 
one with the symphisis very short and oblique ; tips of both mandibles 
notched. Commissure arched. Nostrils lateral, round, situated at the 
base of the bill, and partly covered with small feathers. Legs ab¬ 
dominal, short; feet of 3 toes, all directed forwards, and united by a 
membrane. Wings and tail short. 

LITTLE AUK, or COMMON ROTCHE. Mergulus 
Melanoleucos. 0. V. 

Length 8 in. 10 lines. Plumage, throat and upper parts 
black. Under white, some white on the wings. In winter 
the throat is white. Bill black. Legs blackish brown. 

This bird is rarely seen on land, but lives out at sea. It 
is met with occasionally on our coasts, usually after the 
violent winds of the autumnal equinox. 

Fratercula. 

Gen. char. Bill shorter than the head, higher than long, very 
much compressed, both mandibles arched, transversely grooved, not¬ 
ched towards the point; the culmen as high as the top of the head, and 
with a cutting edge. Nostrils lateral, marginal, linear, naked, almost 
entirely closed by a naked membrane. Legs short, abdominal; feet 
with 3 toes only, all in front, united by membranes; claws curved. 
Wings and tail short. 

PUFFIN. SEA PARROT. Fratercula Arctica. 

M.— Arrives April, departs August. 

Length 13 in. 6 hues. Plumage — crown, collar, and 
hack black. Cheeks atid under parts white. Bill grey at 
the base, orange in the middle, and red at the tip. Legs 
orange-red. 

In great abundance on many parts of our coast in spring 
and summer. Food. Fish, &c. Nest in crevices of rocks, 
or holes in the ground burrowed out on purpose. When in¬ 
tent on this work, the Pufifin may sometimes be taken by the 
hand. Egg 1, white. 
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Cren char. Bill straight, large, compressed, very much curved to- 
wardVthe point, basal half of both Tnandibles coYexe^ with feathers, 
rrvpd towards the point, the superior mandible hooked, the under 
C formin'^ with it a salient angle. NostHls lateral, marginal, Knear, 
the middle of the beak, the aperture almost entirely closed by a 
Imbrane covered with feathers. Legs short, abdominal, only 3 toes, 

all in front, entirely united by membrane; claws but slightly curved. 

'Wings short, tail pointed. 


BAZOK BILL. Alca Torda. M.—In Summer. 

Length 17 in. Flumage—head and upper plumage black 
and brownish black. A streak from the eyes, a bar across 
the wings, and under plumage white. Tail black, wedge- 
shaped and pointed. Bill black, with a transverse white 
band. Legs dusky. 

Common on the rocky shores of our coast, generally found 
in large companies. Food. Fish and small Crustacea. Lays 
a single egg on the projecting shelf of the highest cliffs. 
Egg white, blotched with brown. 


Legs short, strong, placed rather backward; 3 toes in front, 1 behind, 
articulated to the inner surface of the tarsus, all 4 toes united by mem¬ 
brane ; claw of the middle toe pectinated. Wings long, first quill the 
longest. Tail cuneiform. 


GANNET OR SOLAND GOOSE. Sula Alba. 

M. —Arrives March, departs Autumn. 

Length 3 ft. Plutnage—crown and occiput pale buff- 
yellow. The rest of the plumage wliite, except the black 
quills and bastard wing. Bill bluish grey and white. Legs 
bluish green. 

Plentiful on some parts of the Northern coasts. Flight 
powerful and buoyant. Food. Fish. Nest on steep rocks, 
a mass of sea-weed. Build in companies. Egg 1, white, 
tinged with blue. 

Great numbers of the young birds are annually taken on 
the Bass Rock, for the sake of the feathers and down. The 
rock is said to be rented atiCfiO or^CVO a year, owing to the 
value of these birds. 


GREAT AUK. Alca Impennis. 0. V. 

A very rare visitant. 

N. PELECANIDiE. 

Phalacrocorax. 

Gen. char. Bill moderate, or long, straight, compressed, culmen 
rounded; upper mandible very much curved at the point, hooked, the 
base connected with a membrane which extends to the throat. Face 
and throat naked. Nostrils basal, linear, hid. Legs strong, short, 
abdominal; 3 toes in front, 1 behind, the hind toe articulated on the 
inner surface of the tarsus; all 4 toes united together by membranes; 
claw of the middle toe sen-ated on the inner edge. Wings of moderate 
length, the third quill the longest. Tail feathers stiff and rigid. 

COMMON CORMORANT. Phalacrocorax Garbo. 

R. 

Length 3 ft. General plumage glossy black, and brownish. 
Upon the head and upper part of the neck are silky hair¬ 
like wliite feathers. A gorget and a patch upon the thighs 
white. Bill 3 inches long, above blackish grey, under yel¬ 
lowish. Naked skin round the eyes greenish yellow. Legs 
black. 

Common on our coasts. Food. Fish, which it pursues 
under water, and kills by squeezing in its bill. Nest on the 
pmmits of rocks; a large mass of sticks and sea-weed. Build 
in companies. Eggs 3—5, white and bluish. 

CRESTED SHAG, or GREEN CORMORANT. 
Phalacrocorax Cristatus. R. 

Lmgth 28 in. Plumage deep glossy green. Bill and legs 

Common on the rocky shores and islands of England and 
bcotland. Food. Fish. Nest on the shelves of rocks; of 
sea-weed. Build in companies. Eggs 3—5, white, tinged 
m patches with greenish blue. 


Sula. 


ftt strong, long, forming an elongated cone very larg 

ed/ifit towards the point, which is slightly curved 

oGbp / nfiandibles sen-ated; the angle of the gape behind the lin 
yes. Pace and throat naked. Nostrils basal, linear, hiddei 


N. LARIDiE. 

Sterna. 

Gen. char. Bill as long or longer than the head, nearly straight, com¬ 
pressed, slender, tapering, with the edges sharp, and the end pointed; 
the mandibles of equal length, the upper one slightly curved towards 
the point. Nostrils near the middle of the beak, pierced longitudinally, 
pervious. Legs slender, naked for a short space above the tarsal joint; 
tarsi short; toes 4, the 3 in front united by intervening membranes 
deeply concave in front, or semi-palmated ; the hind toe free; claws 
small, curved. Wings long, pointed, the first quill the longest. Tail 
forked in various degrees.* 


CASPIAN TERN. Sterna Caspia. 0. V. 

Only a few specimens seen here. 

• SANDWICH TERN. Sterna Boysii. 

M.— Arrives spring, departs autumn. 

Length 18 in. Plumage—forehead, crown, and long 
pendent occipital feathers black. Back atid wings grey. 
Under plumage rosy or reddish white, {in winter) pure white. 
Bill black, the tip yellow. Legs black, yellow under the 
toes. 

Not common; chiefly frequents the coasts of Kent, Sussex, 
and Suffolk. Food. Fish. Note a hoarse grating cry. Breeds 
in large societies, the nests are very close together. Eggs 
3 or 4, yellowish, spotted with grey and orange, and deep red 
brown. 

ROSEATE TERN. Sterna Dongallii. 

M.—Summer. 

Length 15 in. 6 lines. Plumage, u?iderparts vi\i\.iQ,\AngGdi 
with rosy red. Legs orange. 

Has been observed on the Scotch coast, and in the Fern 
Islands. 


• The Terns and Gulls are incessantly on the wing; they swim buoyantly, 
but never dive. 
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COMMON TERN. Sterna Hirundo. 

M.— Arrives May, departs Sept. 

Length 13 in. 6 lines. Plumage—forehead, crown, and 
long occipital feathers, black. Upper parts grey. Under 
parts white. Bill red, dusky at the tip. Legs red. 

Found on most parts of our coast, and occasionally ob¬ 
served inland I of noisy and restless habits. Note harsh. 
Food. Insects and fish. Nest on flat, shingly shores. Eggs 
2—4^ yellowish, blotched and spotted with grey and brown. 

ARCTIC TERN. Sterna Arctica. M.—Summer. 

Length 15 in. Plumage—head and long occipital fea¬ 
thers black. Chin and line bordering the black cap white. 
General plumage grey. Tail white. Bill and legs red. 

Found on the Northern coast. Common in the Fern 
Islands. Food. Small fish. 

WHISKERED TERN. Sterna Leucopareia. 

O.V. 

Only a few specimens known here. 

GULL-BILLED TERN. Sterna Anglic a. 0. V. 

Only a few specimens known here. 

LESSER TERN. Sterna Minota. NL.—Arrives May. 

Length 9 in. 6 lines. Plumage—crown and long occi¬ 
pital feathers black. Forehead, cheeks, forepart and sides 
of the neck, and all the under parts, white. Upper parts 
grey. Tail white and forked. Bill yellow, tip black. Legs 
yellow. 

Common on some parts of our coast, chiefly on low flat 
shores. Food. Marine worms and insects. Eggs 2 or 3, 
deposited on the shingly beach; stone colour, spotted and 
speckled with grey and brown. 

BLACK TERN. Sterna Nigra. M.— Arrives April, 
departs October. 

Length 9 or 10 in. Plumage, head and neck black. 
Under tail-coverts and edges of the f rimary quills white. 
The rest of the plumage deep bluish grey. Bill and legs 
black. 

This bird differs from the other Terns in chiefly frequent¬ 
ing inland lakes or rivers. Food. Insects and worms, and 
sometimes fish. Nest amongst aquatic plants; of flags and 
grass. Eggs 2—4, oil green, blotched with brown. 

NODDY TERN. Sterna Stolida. 0. V. 

Length 15 in. Plumage, forehead and crown whitish, 
the rest black. 

Only a few specimens known here. 

Lotus. 

Gen. char. Bill of moderate length, strong, hard, compressed, 
cutting, slightly curved towards the point, lower mandible shorter 
than the upper, the symphisis angular, prominent. Nostrils lateral, 
near the middle of the beak, pierced longitudinally, pervious. Legs 
slender, lower part of the tibia naked, the tarsus long, 3 toes in front 
entirely palraated, the hind toe free, short, articulated high up on the 
tarsus above the line of the other toes. Wings long, the first quill 
nearly as long as the second, which is the longest. Tail squai-e at the 
end or slightly forked. 


SABINE’S GULL. Larus Sabini. 0. V, 

Only a few specimens known here. 

LITTLE GULL. Larus Minutus. O.V, 

Only a few specimens known here. 

MASKED GULL, Larus Capisteatus. O.V. 

Only a few specimens known here. 

BLACK-HEADED GULL. Larus Ridibundus. 

R. 

Length 17 in. Plumage — head, chin, and throat dark 
brown. A white spot at the eye. Mantle, scapulars, and 
lesser wing-coverts pale pearl-grey. Greater coverts and tail 
and part of the wings, white. Under plumage white, some¬ 
times with a rosy tint. {In winter the head and throat are 
white.) Bill and legs red. ( When on the wing it is easily 
distinguished by the whiteness of the middle part of the 
primary quills. 

One of our commonest species. In spring and summer it 
leaves the sea-shore and visits the interior, congregating in 
large flocks in fenny districts, or near lakes and pools. Tood. 
Fish, aquatic insects, &c. Note a hoarse cackle, something 
like a laugh. Nest on the edges of lakes, &c., of decayed 
grass and plants. Eggs 3—4, oil-green, or brown-colour, 
blotched with black and grey. 

LAUGHING GULL. Larus Atracilla. 

O.V. 

But little known as a British species. 

KITTIWAKE GULL. Larus Rissa. 

M.— Arrives April, departs Autumn, 

Length 15 in. 6 lines. Plumage — head, neck, under 
plumage and tail white. Upper parts grey. Wings partly 
black. Bill yellow. Legs greenish black. 

Not uncommon on rocky coasts in the North. Food. Fish 
and insects. Breeds on ledges of steep cliffs. Eggs 8, stone 
colour, blotched with brown and grey. 


IVORY GULL. Larus Eburneus. O.V. 
Plumage white. 

Only one or two specimens known here. 


COMMON GULL. Larus Canus. R. 

Length 17 in. 3 lines. Plumage, head arid neck 
itreaked with brown and grey. {In summer the head is quiu 
chite.) Under plumage and tail'M q. 

Greater quills black towards their tips. Bill bluish green 
It the base, yellow at the point; the gape orange-red. y 

?reenish grey. , . . nh- 

Common on all parts of the coast; and in t e 
served inland. Food. Fish, insects, &c. Nes on ' > 
lumbers together; of sea-weed, &c. Eggs 2 , p 

^een or yellowish white, blotched with brown and grey. 
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ICELAND GULL. Larus Islandicus. 

0. V.—^Winter. 

Length 22 in. Said to visit the Shetland Isles and North 
of Scotland in winter. 

LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL. Larus Euscus. 
R. 

Length 24 in. Plumage — head, neck, under gulumage, 
lower part of the lack and tail white. Mantle and wmg 
coverts deep blackish grey. Wings black and white. {In 
winter the head and neck are streaked with grey or Irown.) 
Bill and legs yellow. 

Not uncommon on our Northern coasts. Habit much like 
the others. 

herring gull. Larus Argentatus. R. 

Length 23 in. Plumage — head, neck, whole of the under 
plumage, tail, and ridge of each wing white. The 6 greater 
quills crossed by a black bar. Back, dc. grey. Bill yellow 
and red. Legs ash-grey. 

Common on all parts of the coast. Habits like the others. 
Bote loud and piercing: it is attended to as a signal by other 
birds within reach. 

GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL. Larus Marinus. 
R. 

Length near 30 in. Plumage — head, hind part of the 
neck, whole of the under plumage and tail, white. Mantle 
and wing-coverts greyish black. Greater quills black. Bill 
yellow. Legs pale flesh-red. 

Occasionally met with on our coasts. Breeds in the 
Orkneys and on the Northern shores of Scotland; usually 
seen alone, or in pairs. Food. Fish, carrion, &c. Note a 
strong, hoarse cackle. 

GLAUCOUS GULL. Larus Glaucus. 

O. V.—Winter. 

Length 29 in. Plumage, head and neck white, streaked 
with pale brown. {In summer pure white.) Under plumage, 
tail, and part of the wings, white. Mantle, wing-coverts, 
and hasal part of the quills, pearl grey. Bill yellow and 
red. Legs red. 

A regular winter visitant in the Shetland Isles, but rare in 
England. A bold and voracious species. Food. Fish, car¬ 
rion, and birds. 

Cataractes. 

Gen. char. Bill of mean length, strong, thick, compressed at the 
point; the base of the upper mandible covered as far as the homy tip 
with a cere; culmen rounded. Bertram hard, convex, and hooked. 
Under mandible forming a salient angle from the symphasis, and fit¬ 
ting into the upper one. Tomia bending slightly inwards, sharp, and 
cutting. Nostrils lateral, placed immediately behind the dertrum, in 
the front of the cere, or soft corneous part of the bill, diagonal, narrow, 
antenorly widest, and pervious. Wings elongate, the first quill the 
longest Tail rounded, the intermediate feathers more or less produced. 
Legs the lower part of the tibia naked, covered in the back part with 
rough scales. Toes 4, 3 before and 1 behind. The front toes webbed; 
w hind toe very small, and articulated nearly in the same place with 
the iront ones. Nails fdcated, and sharp; the inner one strongest and 
most hooked. ? r > & 


COMMON SKUA.* Cataractes Vulgaris. 

R. 

Length 26 in. Plumage, neck feathers wiry and pointed. 
General plumage reddish and greyish brown. Bill brownish 
black. Legs black. 

Met with in the Shetland Isles, but very rare in England. 
A bold and rapacious species. Flight very impetuous. Food. 
Fish and carrion. Nest of dried weeds, on moors and high 
hills. Breeds in large companies. Eggs 2. 

POMARINE SKUA. Cataractes Pomarinus. 

O.V. 

A rare and accidental visitant. 

RICHARDSON’S SKUA. Cataractes Parasiticus. M. 

Buffotis Skua. Lestris Parasiticus. 

Of rare occurrence; probably only found in the summer. 
Orkney and Shetland Isles. 

Procellaria. 

Gen. char. Bill strong, straight, thick, subcylindrical; the upper 
mandible broader than deep at the base; tip distinct, compressed, 
arched, and hooked; lower mandible laterally furrowed, with a dis¬ 
tinct, semi-truncate, and angulated tip, much compressed, and fitting 
into the hooked dertrum of the upper mandible. Tomia of both man¬ 
dibles sharp ; those of the upper slightly overlapping the under ones. 
Nostrils tubular, contained in an elevated convex sheath reaching as 
far as the arch of the dertrum, opening outwardly by a single orifice. 
Wings long^ and acuminate; the first quill longest. Tail slightly 
rounded. Legs of mean length and strength ; tarsi reticulated ; feet 
of 3 toes, webbed; foes long and slender; the outer and middle ones 
being of nearly equal length, and longer than the inner one ; hind toe 
represented by a strong and slightly recurved naU. Claws long, and 
rather falcate. 

FULMAR PETREL. Procellaria Glacialis. 

Length 17 in. Plumage — head, neck, tail and all the 
under parts white. Back, &c. grey. Bill yellow, megs 
yellowish. 

Not uncommon in some of the Scotch Islands, but rare in 
England. Upon St. Kilda these birds are found in vast 
numbers, breeding in the caverns and holes of rocks; and 
from the various uses to which the down, feathers and oil of 
the young are applied, contribute much to the comfort of the 
inhabitants. Egg 1, white. The young are fed with oil 
thrown up by the parent birds. 

GREATER SHEARWATER. P. Puffinus. {Puffinus 
Cinereus.) O. V. 

One specimen seen here. 

MANX SHEARWATER. P. Anglorum. 

M. in February and March. 

Length 14 in. Plumage, upper parts greyish black. 
Throat mottled white and grey. Under parts white. 

Common in the Orkneys, &c., and in the Isle of Man for¬ 
merly. Habits crepuscular. 


• The Skuas obtain their food chiefly by continual warfare on the Gulls, 
whom they force to disgorge their food, which the Skuas catch and swallow. 
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BULWEK’S PETREL. P. Bulwerii. 0. V. 

WILSON’S PETREL. P. Wilsonii. 0. V. 

One specimen. 

FORK-TAILED PETREL. P. Bullockii or Leachti. 

Length 7 in. 6 lines. General plumage greyish black and 
black. 

Found in St. Kilda. Habits like those of the Storm Petrel. 


STORM PETREL. MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS 
P. Pelagica. R. 

Length 5 in. 10 lines. Plumage-head, hack, quilk and 
tail, black. Wing-coverts brownish black. Underphmaqe 
brownish black. Patch behind the thighs, and bar across 
the upper tail-coverts white. Bill and legs black. 

Common on some parts of our coast, especially north¬ 
wards : abundant in the Orkneys and Hebrides. Generally 
keep far out to sea. Said to be forerunners of stormy 
weather, Pood. Marine insects. Nest in the ground or in 
the clefts of rocks. Eggs 1 or 2, white. 


PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN OCTOBER. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

1 NATURAL ORDER. 

PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

C„cusm,diflovttS. Naked flowering Crocus 95 Irides. 

epeciosus. Showy Autumnal C. 

Hedera helix. Common Ivy 

39 Araliacese. 

PLANTS BEGINNING TO 

FLOWER IN FEBRUARY. 



NATURAL ORDER, 


HEXANDKIA. 

MONOGYNIA. 


Galanthus nivalis. Snowdrop 

96 Amaryllidse. 



PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN MARCH. 


LINNEAN CLASSES. natural order. 

DIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Veronica hederifolia. Ivy-leaved Speedwell 60 Scrophularinese 

TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Crocus vemus. Purple Spring Crocus 95 Iridese. 

„ reticulatus. Net-rooted C. „ 

„ aureus. Golden C. „ 

Tricknema bulbocodium. Channel-leaved Tricho- „ 

nema 

(rushes and grasses are omitted.) 

PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Primula vulgaris. Common Primrose 64 Primulaceee. 

Viola odorata. Sweet Violet 9 Violariese, 

PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

blmus campestris. Common small-leaved Elm 77 Ulmacese. 

„ montana. Broad-leaved E. „ 

„ glabra. Smooth-leaved E, „ 

HEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Scilla bifolia. Two-leaved Squill 89 Asphodelese. 

Narcissus pseudo narcissus. Common Daffodil 96 Amaryllidese. 

OCTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Daphne laureola. Spurge Laurel 71 Thymelese. 

!, mezereum. Spurge Olive „ 

DECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Dhiysospleniura altemifolium. Alternate-leaved 37 Saxifragese. 

Golden Saxifrage 


natural order. 

ICOSANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Prunus spinosa. Sloe or Black-thorn 26 Rosacese. 

ICOSANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

Potentilla fragariastrum. Barren Strawberry „ 

POLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

Ranunculus ficaria. (Ficaria verna). Lesser Celan- 1 Ranunculacem. 

dine 

Helleborus foetidus Stinking Hellebore „ 

Caltha palustris. Common Marsh Marigold „ 

DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 
liamium amplexicaule. Hen-bit Dead Nettle 61 Labiatse. 


Draba verna. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILICULOSA. 

^ XTTT .,1 /-I 6 Cruciferar: 

Common WhiUow Grass Siliculos®. 


„ azoides. Yellow Alpine W. 

Hutchinsia petrea. Rock Hutchinsia 

Thlaspia bursa-pastor is. Common Shepherd’s Purse 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA, 
Cardamine hirsuta. Hairy Cardamine 
Arabis stricta. Bristol Rock-cress 


Cruciferar: 
Siliquosse. 


SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-^EQUALIS. 
Leontodon taraxacum. Common Dandelion 46 Compositae. 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-SUPERP’LUA. 

Tussilago farfara. Colt’s-foot „ 

„ petasi'tes. Butter-bur „ 

Beilis perennis. Common Daisy „ 
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PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN APRIL. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

MONCECIA, MONANDRIA. 

Euphorbia amygdaloides. Wood Spurge 75 Euphorbiacese. 

„ characias. Red Shrubby S. „ 

MONCECIA. TETRANDRIA. 

Alnus glutinosa. Common Alder 78 Amentacese. 

MONCECIA. POLYANDRIA. 

Fagus sylvatica. Common Beech ,, 

Corylus avellana. Common Hazel-nut „ 

DICECIA. DIANDRIA. 

Salix purpurea. Bitter Purple Willow „ 

„ prostrata. Early prostrate W. ,, 

„ stipularis. Auricled Osier „ 


natural order. 

DICECIA. TRIANDRIA. 

Ruscus aculeatus. Common Butcher’s-broom 87 Smilaceie 

DICECIA. TETANDRIA. 

Viscum album. Common White Misseltoe 41 Loranthes 

DICECIA. OCTANDRIA. 

Populus alba. White Poplar 78 Amentace®. 

„ canescens. Grey P. ^ 

„ tremula; Aspen P. 

„ nigra. Black P. 

DICECIA. MONADELPHIA. 

Taxus baccata. Common Yew 80 Coniferse, 


PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN APRIL. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

MONANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Callitriche verna. Vernal Water Star-wort 28 Haloragse. 

DIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Fraxinus excelsior. Common Ash 
Veronica agrestis. Procumbent Field Speedwell 

„ polita. Grey Procumbent S. 

„ buxbaumii. Buxbaum’s S. 

„ triphyllos. Blunt-fingered S. 

„ verna. Vernal S. 

TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Fedia olitoria. Common Corn Salad 44 V alerianie. 

„ dentata. Oval-fruited Com S. „ 

„ carinata. Keel-fruited Corn S. „ 

(rushes and grasses are omitted.) 

TRIANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Holosteum umbellatum. Umbelliferous Jagged 14 Caryophyllese. 
duckweed 

PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Myosotis versicolor. Yellow and Blue Scorpion 
Grass 

„ coUina. Early Field S. 

Lithospermum purpuro-cseruleum. Creeping Grom 
well 

Primula elatior. Ox-lip Primrose 
„ veris. Cowslip 

Cyclamen hedersefolium. Ivy-leaved Cyclamen 
Viola hirta. Hairy Violet 
„ palustris. Marsh V. 

„ canina. Dog’s V. 


57 Boraginese. 

64 Primulacese. 

9 Violarieee. 


52 Jasminse. 

60 Scrophularinse. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Vinca minor. Lesser Periwinkle 53 Apocyneae. 

„ major. Greater P. » 

Ribes grossularia. Common Gooseberry 36 Grossularis. 

PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Gentiana verna. Spring Gentian 54 Gentianese. 


HEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


96 Amaryllideae. 
88 Liliacae. 


Narcissus biflorus. Pale Narcissus 
Fritillaria meleagris. Common FritUlary 
Tulipa sylvestris. Wild Tulip » 

Ornithogalum luteum. Yellow Star of Bethlehem 89 Asphodelese. 
„ umbellatum. Common S. 

„ nutans. Drooping S. » 

Scilla vema. Vernal Squill ” 

OCTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Erica mediterranea. Ericese. 

OCTANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 

Adoxa moschatellina. Tuberous Moschatel 39 Aral’ 

DECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 
Chrysosplenium oppositifolium. 

Saxifraga tridactylites. Rue-leaved Saxifrage 


DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 


Oxalis acetosella. Common Wood Sorrel 


22 Oxalidese. 



PLANTS BEGINNING TO FLOWER IN APRIL. 
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NATUKAL OKDEE. 

vulgatum. Broad-leaved Mouse-ear 14 CaryophyUese. 
Chickweed 

viscosum. Narrow-leaved M. „ 

” semidecandrum. Small M. „ 


ICOSANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Prunus insititia. Wild BuUace Tree 2( 

ICOSANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

Pyrus communis. Wild Pear Tr^ 

„ torminalis. WUd Service Tree 

ICOSANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

Potentilla vema. Spring Cinquefoil 

POLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 


Anemone pulsatilla. Pasque-flowered Anemone 1 Ranunculacese. 
„ nemorosa. Wood A. „ 

„ appenina. Blue Mountain A. „ 

„ ranunculoides. Yellow Wood A. „ 

Eanunculus auricomus. Goldilock’s. Wood Crow- „ 

foot 

Helleborus viridis. Green Hellebore „ 


DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 

Ajuga chamsepitys. Yellow Bugle 61 Labiatse. 

Glechoma hederacea. Ground Ivy „ 

Lamium album. White Dead Nettle „ 

„ incisum. Cut-leaved D. N. „ 


DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Lathrea squamaria. Greater Toothwort 59 Orobanchese. 

Scrophularia vernalis. Yellow Figwort 60 Scrophularinese 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILICULOSA. 


Draba muralis. Speedwell-leaved Whitlow Grass 
Thlaspi perfoliatum. Perfoliate Shepherd’s Purse 


6 Cruciferse: 
Siliculosse. 


TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 

Dentaria bulbifera. Bulhiferous Coralwort 6 C. SUiquosge. 

Cardamine amara. Bitter Cardamine „ 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Arabis thaliana. Common Wall Cress 6 C. Siliquosse. 

Barbarea pragcox. Early Winter Cress „ 

Brassica rapa. Common Turnip „ 

MONADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 

Geranium molle. Common Dove's-foot Crane’s-bill 20 Geraniaceae. 

DIADELPHIA. HEXANDRIA. 

Fumaria solida. Solid bulbous Fumitory 5 Fumariaceae. 

DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 

Vicia lathryoides. Spring Vetch 25 Leguminosse. 

Medicago denticulata. Reticulated Medick „ 

GYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 

Orchis mascula. Early Meadow Orchis 94 Orchide®. 

Ophrys aranifera. Early Spider O. „ 

MONCECIA. TETRANDRIA. 

Buxus sempervirens. Common Box Tree 75 Euphorbiace®. 

MONCECIA. POLYANDRIA. 

Arum maculatum. Common Cuckoo Pint 84 Aroide®. 

Quercus robur. Common Oak 78 Amentace®. 

„ sessiliflora. Sessile-fruited O. „ 

Betula alba. Common Birch „ 


DKECIA. DIANDRIA. 

Salix amygdalina. Almond-leaved Willow „ 

„ fragilis. Crack-leaved W. „ 

„ russelliana. Bedford-leaved W. „ 

„ arbuscula. Little Tree W. „ 

„ prunifolia. Plum-leaved W. „ 

„ rosmarifolia. Rosemary^eaved W. „ 

„ aurita. Round-eared W. „ 

„ rubra. Green-leaved Osier „ 

„ viminalis. Common O. „ 

„ cinerea. Grey Sallow . „ 

„ aquatica. Water S. 

„ caprea. Great round-leaved S. „ 

„ acuminata. Long-leaved S. „ 

DICECIA. ENNEANDRIA. 

Mercurialis perennis. Perennial Mercury 75 Euphorbiace®. 


Ft. IV. 
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M A E 0 H. 


NATURAL ORDERS. 


Class I.—DICOTYLEDONS. 

Sub-Class I.— TiiALAMiuLOEiE. 

Order 1. Ranunculacece. 

Ranunculus ficaria. 

Caltlia palustris. 

Helleborus foetidus. 

6. Cruciferce. 
Siliculosce. 

Thlaspi (Capsella) bursa-pastoris. 
Hutchinsia petrea. 

Di*aba verna. 

„ aizoides. 

6. C. Siliquosce. 

Cardamine birsuta. 

Arabis stricta. 

9. Violarieoe, 

Viola odorata. 

Sub-Class II.— Caltciflob.®. 
26. Rosacece. 

Prunus spinosa. 

Potentilla fragariastrum. 


37. SaxifragecB. 
Chrysosplenium alternifolium. 

41. Loranthece. 

Viscum album. 

46. Composit(B. 

Leontodon taraxacum. 

Petasites vulgaris (Tussilago pe- 
tasites). 

Tussilago farfara. 

Beilis perennis. 

Sub-Class III.— Coeolliflok^. 

60. Scrophularineee. 
Veronica hederifolia. 

61. LahiatcE. 

Lamium amplexicaule. 

„ incisum. 

64. Primulacece, 

Primula vulgaris. 


Sub-Class IV.— Monochla- 

MYDEJE. 

71. Thymelece. 

Daphne laureola. 

„ mezereum. 

75. EuphorUacece. 

Euphorbia amygdaloides. 

„ characias. 

77. Ulmacece. 

Ulmus campestris. 

„ suberosa. 

„ montana. 

„ glabra. 

78. Amentaceoe. 

Alnus glutinosa. 

Salix purpurea. 

„ prostrata. 

„ stipularis. 

Populus alba. 

„ canescens. 

„ tremula. 

„ nigra. 

Fagus sylvatica. 

Corylus avellana. 


80. Coniferee. 

Taxus baccata. 

Class II.—MONOCOTYLE- 
DONS. 

Sub-Class I.— PuTALOiDEiE. 

87. Smilacece. 
Ruscus aculeatus. 

89. Asphodels. 

Scilla bifolia. 

95. Iridece. 

Trichonema bulbocodium (co- 
lumnse) 

Crocus vemus. 

„ reticulatus. 

„ aureus. 

96. Amaryllidem. 
Narcissus pseudo narcissus. 



0 

APRIL. 


Class I-DICOTYLEDONS. 

SfB-ClASS L—THAlAMIFLOKiE. 

(Oeder 1—22.) 

1. Banunculace(B. 

Anemone pulsatilla. 

„ nemorosa. 

„ appenina, 

„ ranunculoides. 

Ranunculus auricomus. 

Helleborus viridis, 

5. Fumariaceo}. 

Fumaria solida. 

6. Cruciferce. 
Siliculosce. 

Draba muralis. 

TMaspi perfoliatum. 

6, Crucifera. 
SiUquoscB. 

Dentaria bulbifera. 

Cardamine amara, 

Arabis tbaliana. 

Barbarea prsecox. 

Brassica rapa. 

9. Violariece. 

Viola palustris. 

„ hirta. 

„ canina. 

14. Caryophyllece. 

Holosteum umbellatum. 

Cerastium vulgatum. 
j, viscosum. 

» semidecandrum. 

20. Geraniacece. 

Geranium molle. 


NATURAL 

22. Oxalidece. 

Oxalis acetosella. 

Sub-Class II.— CALYCiFiiOR.®. 
(Oedee 23—48.) 

25. Legummosce. 

Vicia lathayoides. 

Medicago denticiilata. 

26. Rosacece. 

Prunus insititia. 

Pyrus communis. 

„ torminalis. 

Potentilla verna. 

28. HaloragecB. 
Callitriche verna. 

36. Grossularice. 

Ribes grossularia. 

37. Saxifragece. 

Chrysosplenium oppositifolium. 
Saxifraga tridactylites. 

39. Araliacece. 

Adoxa moschatellina. 

44. Valerianece. 

Fedia olitoria. 

„ dentata. 

„ carinata. 

Sub-Class III.— Coeollifloeje. 
(Oedee 49—66.) 

49. Ericece. 

Erica mediterranea. 

52. Jasminece. 

Fraxiuus excelsior. 


ORDERS. 


53. Apocynece. 

Vinca minor. 

„ major. 

54. Gentianece. 

Gentiana verna. 

57. Boraginece. 

Myosotis versicolor. 

„ collina. 

Lithospermum purpuro-cceruleum. 

59. Orohanchece. 

Lathrea squamaria. 

60. Scrophularinece. 

Veronica agrestis. 

„ polita. 

„ buabaumii. 

„ triphyllos. 

„ verna. 

Scrophularia vernalis. 

61. Lahiatce. 

Ajuga chamsepitys. 

Glechoma hederacea. 

Lamium album. 

„ incisum. 

64. Primulacece. 

Primula elatior. 

„ veris. 

Cyclamen hedermfolium. 
Sub-Class IV.— Monochla- 

MTDE.®. 

(Oedee 67—80.) 

75. Euphorbiacece. 

Buxus sempervirens. 

Mercurialis perennis. 


78. Amentacex. 

Quercus robur. 

„ sessiliflora. 

Betula alba. 

Salix amygdalina. 

„ fragilis. 

„ russeUiana. 

„ prunifolia. 

„ rosmarifolia. 

„ aurita. 

„ rubra. 

„ viminalis. 

„ cinerea. 

„ aquatica. 

„ caprea. 

„ acuminata. 

89. Asphodelece. 

Ornitbogalum luteum 

„ umbeUatum. 

„ nutans. 

Scilla verna. 

94. Orchidece. 

Orchis mascula. 

Ophrys aranifera. 

96. AmaryUidcE. 
Narcissus biflorus. 

Class IL—MONOCOTYLE¬ 
DONS OE ENDOGENOUS 
PLANTS. 

Sub-Class I.— Petaloid.®. 
(Oedee 81—97.) 

84. Aroidece. 

Arum maculatum. 

88. Liliacece. 

Fritillaria meleagris. 

Tulipa sylvestris. 


Ft. IV. 
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BUTTEUFLIES AND HAWK-MOTHS, 


BUTTEEFLIES AND HAWK-MOTHS WHICH APPEAE IN MAECH. 

A few Butterflies sometimes survive the Winter and are seen in this month, 
or even in February. 

These are chiefly— 

Gonepteryx Rhamni. Brimstone Butterfly 
Vanessa Urticce. Small Tortoise-shell B. 

V. lo. Peacock’s-eye B. 

V. Atalanta. Eed Admiral. 


BUTTEEFLIES AND HAWK-MOTHS WHICH APPEAE IN APEIL. 


Pontia Brassica. Common Cabbage 
P. Rapce. Small White 
P. Metra. Howard’s White 
Mancipium Daplidice. Bath White 
Pontia Cardamines. Orange-tip 
Melitcea Artemis. Greasy Fritillary 
M. Cinxia. Glanville F. 

Hipparchia Mgeria. Speckled Wood 
Pf. Meg (Bra. Wall B. 

Lyccena Phleas. Common Copper 
Polyommatus Argus. Silver-studded Blue 


April, May, July. 

April, May, July. 

April, June. 

April, May, August. 
April, May, July. 

April, May, June, July. 
April, June. 

April, June, August. 
April, July, August. 
April, June, August. 
Aprily July. 






PLATE I 


OOTOBEE. 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground 
Another race the following spring supplies. 

They fall successive, and successive rise; 

So generations in their course decay. 

So flourish these, when those are passed away. 

Pope’s Horner. 

Lo! in the middle of the wood. 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweeten’d with the summer light. 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 

Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days, 

The flower ripens in its place, \ 

Eipens, and fades, and falls, and hath Im toil, u 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. \\ \\ 

Tennys^i^ 


First came the genial, hopeful spring. 

With bursting buds, and birds that sing. 

And fast, though fitful, progress made. 

To brighter suns and broader shade. 

Those brighter suns, that broader shade. 

They came, and richly then array’d 
Was bough and sward, and all below 
Gladdened by summer’s equal glow. 

What next? A change is slowly seen, 

And deepeneth day by day 
The dai'ker, soberer, sadder green 
Prevenient to decay. 

Yet, stUl at times, through that green gloom. 

As sudden gusts might make them room. 

And lift the spray so light. 

The berries of the mountain-ash, 

Arching the torrent’s foam and flash, 

Waved gladly into sight. 

But rare those short-lived gleamings grew. 

And wore the woods a sicklier hue; 

Destruction now his phalanx forms 
’Mid wailing winds and gathering storms ; 

And last comes winter’s withering breath. 

Keen as desertion, cold—cold as the hand of death. 

Philip Van Artevelde. 
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PLATE T. 

OCTOBER. 

Insessores. Scansor&a. 

Certhiad.e. 

1. THE NUTHATCH. Sitta Europ^a. 

Not Migratory. 

The Nuthatch is an inhabitant of woods, plantations, and parks, particularly such as contain old oaks, 
and other large forest trees. It approaches orchards and gardens in winter. 

By means of its powerful claws, for its tail-feathers are not calculated to aJBFord it any support, it is 
able to climb with a short, quick step, over the rough bark of trees, and apparently with equal ease in any 
direction. Our Woodpeckers are occasionally seen to hop when climbing, but the Nuthatch creeps or runs 
along so smoothly that its motions more resemble those of a mouse than those of a bird.—(From Yarrell.) 

Its flight is gentle and its movements easy and graceful. When roosting, it sleeps with its head and 
back downwards, in the manner of several Titmice. 

A touching anecdote of this bird is related by a writer in the Magazine of Nat. History. “ Having 
slightly wounded a Nuthatch, he succeeded in capturing it, and carried it home, with the hope of watching 
its habits more closely. The poor bird, however, could ill brook his captivity, and at the end of two days 
died; having kept up, during that time, an almost incessant and laborious tapping at the wood-work of his 
cage, which bears lasting marks of the energy with which he toiled to force his way to freedom. Some of 
those who watched the untiring efforts of the little prisoner observed that he was nailing his own coffin, and 
so it seemed. His labours ceased but with his life.”—From T/te Mmstrelsey of the Woods. “ We were 
in hopes that when the sun went down he would cease from his labours, and rest; but no, at the interval of 
every ten minutes, up to 9 or 10 o’clock in the night, he resumed his knocking, and strongly reminded us 
of the coffin maker’s nightly and dreary occupation.”— Mag. of Nat. Hist. Nov. 1828. 

This impatience of captivity seems also to be the case with the Creeper (Certhia familiaris). One that 
was taken alive, having flown against a window, and been stunned for the moment, was put in a cage, and 
seemed quite fearless, but was unceasingly occupied in pecking at the sides of the cage and trying to creep 
out. When dusk came on it was quiet and nestled its head under its wings, but in the morning it was 
found dead. 

Food. Caterpillars, insects, berries, hard seeds, and beech-nuts or mast, but chiefly nuts. In pursuit 
of insects, &c. it climbs the stems of trees, and taps them with its bill, like the Woodpecker. 

“ The names of Nuthatch and Nut-jobber have been given to this bird from its habit of feeding on the 
kernels of nuts.”— Yarrell. 

“ Its method of arriving at the kernels is curious. The Squirrel, the Field-mouse, and the Nuthatch, 
live equally on hazle nuts; but each of them opens them in a very different manner. The Squirrel, after rasp¬ 
ing off the small end, splits the shell in two with his long fore-teeth.The Field-mouse nibbles a hole 

with his teeth as regular as if drilled with a wimble, and yet so small that it is wonderful how the kernel 
can be extracted through it; while the Nuthatch picks an irregular ragged hole with his bill; but as this 
artist has no paws to hold the nut firm while he pierces it, like an adroit workman he fixes it, as it were, in 
a vice in some cleft of a tree, or in some crevice; when standing over it he readily perforates the stubborn 
shell, and while at work makes a rapping noise that may be heard at a considerable distance. Goods 
Book of Nature. 


1>T. IV. 
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PLATE I. 

“ In the autumn, many of these broken nut-shells may be seen in the open bark of old trees, in places 
^here these birds abound, as they return repeatedly to the same spot for tliis purpose.”_ Selhy 

Note. In the spring a loud and shrill whistle. While it is climbing about the trees it utters its cry of 
“ ti, ti, ti, ti, ti,” with great rapidity. 

Nest. In the holes of trees, commonly making use of the deserted habitation of a Woodpecker. It 
is said to contract the orifice, by a plaster of clay, so as barely to admit of a passage for itself. Buffon 
adds that it fortifies the clay rampart with bits of stone: hence it is called “Picma9on.” M. Montbeillard 
tells us “that when this bird cannot find a convenient hole in a tree it hews out an excavation with its bill if 
it can meet with a spot that is worm-eaten.” The nest is composed of dead leaves, put together without 
much regularity. The female sits very close, and it is almost impossible to drive her from her nest; she 
will defend herself with bill and wings, and make a hissing noise if any one approaches her. 

Egys five to seven, greyish white, spotted with reddish brown. 


Insessores. Dentirostres. 

Merulid^. 

2. WATER OUZEL, OR COMMON DIPPER. Cinclus Aquaticus. 

Not Migratory. 

The Water Ouzel is chiefly found in the high and mountainous parts of the country, and always by 
the sides of brooks and rocky rivers, but particularly where they fall in cascades, or run with great rapidity 
among stones and fragments of broken rocks; there it may be seen perched on the top of a stone in the 
midst of the torrent, in a continual dipping motion, or short courtesy often repeated, whilst it is watching 
for its food. The feathers of this bird, like those of the Duck tribe, are impervious to water.—( Bewick.) 
During the severity of winter it leaves the smaller mountain rivulets and resorts to the larger streams which 
remain open, and afford it a plentiful supply of food. “ A very curious bird, not uncommon in some 
localities, but extremely rare in others, concerning which, much of the marvellous has been written. If we 
are to believe some authors, the Water Ouzel deliberately descends into the water, and walks about on the 
bottom of the stream with the same ease and complacency as if it were stepping on dry land. Now, to say 
nothing of that extremely impracticable law of which we are reminded every hour of the day, especially 
‘when china falls, the structure of the bird itself is not adapted for such a feat.”— ZoologicalBecreations. 
Selby says, “ the Dipper is generally seen single, or in pairs, and always on the margin of the stream, or 
perched, in their particular attitude, on some projecting stone in the middle of the water. From such 
situations I have repeatedly seen them dive below the surface, and remain submerged for a considerble time. 
At other times they walk .slowly into the water, till it becomes of sufllcient depth for diving, from which 
habit may arise the error respecting their walking at the bottom of the water. When perched, this bird 
uses a constant dij)ping motion, at the same time flirting its tail, which is carried rather erect, in the same 
manner as that of the Wren.” Food. Water insects, and the fry and spawn of fish. “ The sonorous song 
of this extraordinary bird startles the ear as it comes mingled with the hoarse tones of the torrent, or the 
rushing of the wintry waterfall, sometimes in the midst of a snow storm. The Nest is as curious as the 
bird that makes it. In shape it a good deal resembles that of a Wren, having a dome or roof, but it is not 
so deep. Externally it is formed of water-plants, or closely interwoven moss; within there is a lining of 
dry leaves. The access is through an aperture in the side. It is often placed in some mossy bank, over¬ 
hanging the stream, “ where the lady-fern grows longest,” and has been detected under a projecting stone 
forming part of a cascade, and behind a sheet of falling water. Through this liquid glassy curtain the bird 
darted to its home. —(From Zoological Recreations.) Eggs four to six, white. 




PLATE II 


NOVEMBEE. 


The wintry west extends his blast, \^j 

And hail and rain does blaw; 

Or, the stormy north sends driving forth 
The blinding sleet and snaw. 

While tumbling brown, the burn comes down. 
And roars frae hank to brae, 

And bird and beast in covert rest. 

And pass the heartless day. 

Burns. 


November’s sky is chiU and drear, 
November’s leaf is red and sear: 

Late, gazing down the steepy linn. 

That hems our little garden in. 

Low in its dark and narrow glen. 

You scarce the rivulet might ken. 

So thick the tangled green-wood grew. 

So feeble trilled the streamlet through. 

Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 
Through hush and brier, no longer green. 
An angry brook, it sweeps the glade. 

Bursts over rock and wild cascade. 

And, foaming brown with doubled speed. 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 

No longer Autumn’s glowing red 
Upon our forest hills is shed; 

No more, beneath the evening beam. 

Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam; 
Away hath passed the heather-bell 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath-fell; 
Sallow his brow,—and nxsset bare 
Are now the sister-heights of Yare. 

W. Scott. 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 

The short’ning winter-day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the plough; 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repos 


In winter’s tedious nights, sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales | 
Of woeful ages, long ago betid. 

Shakespeare. 




mI 
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PLATE IT. 

NOVEMBER. 

Insessores. Con irostres. 

Emberizidje. 

1. THE YELLOW BUNTING, (YELLOW HAMAIEB, YELLOW AMAIEB), 

Emberiza Citrinella. 

Not Migratory. 

“ This handsome Bunting is one of our most common birds, and the male makes himself conspicuous, 
in summer particularly, by frequenting almost every wood-hedge, garden, lane, or high road, flying from one 
low tree to another, or from hush to hush, as the traveller proceeds on his way.”— Yarrell. It frequently 
perches on the topmost bough of hedge-rows, uttering its monotonous and simple note, or flitting along in 
short interrupted flights, as if incapable of escaping from the passer-by. During the winter it becomes 
so tame as to allow a person to approach within a few paces of it, before it flies oflP, and then only to a very 
short distance.”—‘Gn winter. Yellow Hammers collect together, and associate with the other 
granivorous birds, that are, during the inclement season, constant intruders on the farmer’s stack 
yard.”— Selhy. “ The Yellow Bunting is not remarkable for liveliness in its wild state, often remaining 
perched on the same spray for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour together, keeping its head stilf and 
motionless, and its tail hanging down loosely and almost perpendicularly.”— Wood. The Yellow Hammer 
is to he met with throughout the greater part of Europe. 

Food. Grain and other farinaceous seeds, and sometimes insects and worms. Wood says, “ It cannot 
be denied that it commits considerable damage .... to the corn fields, immediately before harvest-time, and 
even during that operation; but then, the number of noxious weeds which it destroys, by devouring their 
seeds, must not be forgotten.” 

Song. " Its monotonous chant is almost the only one often heard by the traveller in the heat of the 
day, consisting (like the Buntings) of the same note repeated quickly four or five times, and then one a 
little higher, drawled out in lengthened cadence.”— Slaney. White says, “ I heard many birds of several 
species sing last year after midsummer; enough to prove that the summer solstice is not the period that 
puts a stop to the music of the woods. The Yellow Hammer no doubt persists with more steadiness than 
any other.”— Nat. Hist, of Selhorne. “ Its usual call-note is a short chirp.”— Selby. Wood observes, 
that the song of the Yellow Bunting is little superior to that of the Corn (or common) Bunting, to which 
indeed it hears considerable resemblance, being short, harsh, and monotonous, and consisting only of 
one oft-repeated strain. This unmelodious ditty is usually poured forth from the topmost sprig of a hedge, 
or from some projecting spray of a young tree, where the bird may he seen perched in the same position for 
half an hour together. Though not remarkable for power, the notes are audible at a very considerble 
distance, and indeed they fall almost as distinctly on the ear from afar as they do when quite close: of 
which circumstance we find many parellel cases in other birds. Whilst singing, this bird seems to exert 
itself but little, usually sitting on its perch, with the feathers of the head and throat almost motionless; 
and the bill exhibits none of that rapid vibratory action so evident in the Blackcap Eauvet, and other 
species. The male, like that of most other members of the order Insessores, frequently takes his turn on 
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the eggs, for about half an hour at noon; and even here, as if unwilling for a moment to intermit its 
everlasting ditty, it sometimes utters it while sitting in the nest/’— Wood. 

Nest, “ In low hushes, or upon the ground under a tuft of grass, of which herbage the nest is ex¬ 
ternally formed, succeeded by a layer of finer grasses, and finished with a lining of hair. Builds later than 
most of our indigenous birds, and the young are seldom able to fly before the beginning of June.”—From 
Seliy. Wood says, “ The nest may sometimes be found in the sides of dry banks, and that it has been 
known to build at the entrance of the deserted hole of a water rat, which had quitted its old haunts ever 
since the ditch had dried up. It is a difficult nest to find, being usually most sedulously concealed. When 
any one approaches it, the birds utter a plaintive wailing note.” 

Eggs three to five, pale purplish white, with streaks and waving lines of chocolate-red, often ending in 
spots of the same colour. 


Insessores. Conirostres ., 

FuiNGILLIDyE. 

2. THE BULLFINCH. Pyrrhula Vulgaris. 

The mellow Bullfinch answers from the grove. 

Thomson. 

And though by nature mute, 

Or only with a whistle bless’d, 

Well taught he all the sounds express’d 
Of flageolet or flute. 

The honours of his ebon poll 
Were brighter than the sleekest mole, 

His bosom of the hue 
With which Aurora decks the skies. 

When piping winds shall soon arise 
To sweep away the dew. 

Cowper. 

Not Migratory. 

“ The Bullfinch is common in all the wooded districts of these islands. It is a bird of retired habits, 
and does not associate with other kinds, being generally seen in pairs, or in families of five or six individuals, 
the brood of the year, which continue together during the autumn and winter.”—From Selby. “ So 
constant is the attachment of adult birds throughout the year, that they are believed, like some other species 
among birds, (the Eaven, &c.), "to pair for life.’ Towards the end of April this bird leaves the gardens 
for more secluded situations, and begins with its mate to seek a place of security for its nest. It seldom 
begins to build till the beginning of May, and produces but one brood in the season.”— Yarrell. The 
Bullfinch is affectionate, and gets much attached to those who feed it, — Symes British Song Birds. 
“ It takes violent partialities, as well as violent antipathies, when in confinement. It seems to bear 
captivity without much regret. It soon becomes attached to particular individuals, and is restless and 
inquisitive to observe who comes near its cage, and to ascertain what is going on around it. With a little 
perseverance, it is a bird easily taught to whistle a tune, if played to it slowly on the flute or piano. Slaney. 
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Food. During summer and autumn, seeds; but in winter and spring, the buds of trees, shrubs, and 
plants. Of the Bullfinch, Mr. Knapp says, ‘‘ It is gifted with no voice to charm us,—it communicates no 
harmony to the grove; all we hear from it is a low and plaintive call to its fellows in the hedge. It has no 
familiarity or association with us, but lives in retirement in some lonely thicket, ten months in the year. 
At length, as spring approaches, it will visit our gardens—an insidious plunderer. Its delight is in the 
embryo blossoms wrapped up at this season in the bud of a tree; and it is very dainty and curious in its 
choice of this food, seldom feeding upon two kinds at the same time. It generally commences with the 
germs of our larger and most early gooseberry. When the cherry buds begin to come forward, they quit the 
gooseberry, and make tremendous havoc with these . . . The Orleans and greengage plums next form a treat, 
and draw their attention from what remains of the cherry. Having banquetted there awhile, they leave our 
gardens entirely, resorting to the fields and hedges, where the sloe bush, in April, furnishes them with food. 
The idea that has been occasionally entertained that this bird selects only such buds as contain the embryo 
of an insect, to feed on it, and thus free us of a latent colony of caterpillars, is certainly not correct. It may 
confer this benefit accidentally, but not with intention. The mischief effected by Bullfinches is greater 

than commonly imagined,.and we are deprived of a large portion of our best fruits by this assiduous 

pillager, this “pick-a-bud,” as gardeners call it.A snowy severe winter makes great havoc with this bird. 

It feeds much in this season upon the fruit of the dog-rose, ‘hips,’ as we call them. When they are gone 
it seems to pine for food, and is starved, or perhaps frozen on its roost, as few are observed to survive a 
long inclement winter.”—From the Journal of a Naturalist. Mr. N. Wood, in his Book of British 
Song Birds, gives it as his opinion, “ that the enclosed insect or grub is the desired object of search in the 
buds destroyed by the Bullfinch, and that it is most probable that only those buds which are infested with 
insects are attacked by them.” 

Song. The notes of the Bullfinch, as heard in a wild state, particularly the louder ones, have no 
remarkable quality of tone to recommend them; its call-note is, however, soft and plaintive. It is 
principally for its power of imitation and its memory that this bird is prized. 

“ In Germany,” says Bechstein, “ those young Bullfinches that are to be taught to sing particular tunes, 
must be taken from the nest when the feathers of the tail begin to grow, and must be fed only on rape- 
seed, soaked in water, and mixed with white bread.” 

‘‘ Experience proves that they learn those airs more quickly, and remember them better, which they 
have been taught just after eating.”— Yarrell. 

Its usual note-call is a plaintive whistle, and when feeding, it utters a low short twitter. 

“Its song is very soft and pleasing, but delivered in such an under tone, as to be inaudible at a short 
distance; and from hence, few common observers are aware that it possesses a native song. Under con¬ 
finement it may be taught to whistle a variety of tunes, and great numbers, thus educated, are annually 
imported ffom Germany.”— Selby. 

“ The strains are unconnected, but are sweet, varied and melodious, though the whole forms a somewhat 
desultory song. In confinement it seldom retains it in its native purity, and unmixed with artificial notes. 
Its pleasing and plaintive call-note, though not remarkable for power, is heard at a considerble distance, 
owing to the clear and ringing nature of the cry.”— Wood. 

Nest. Of slender twigs, lined with fine fibrous roots. “ It is a loose and shallow structure, and little 
art or labour appear to be expended in framing it.”— Wood. It is seldom, if ever, lined with wool. The 
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Bullfinch’s nest comes nearest in structure to that of the Jay’s, but is much smaller and rather more neat 
in the workmanship. It generally builds in a low tree, or in the tliickest underwood. It seldom builds in 
gardens, but seems to prefer sheltered plantations or extensive woods. It is said in the Library of En¬ 
ter taininy Knowledge, “ That they most commonly build on the flat branch of a spruce-pine, or silver fir ” 
“ It breeds rather late, the nest being seldom finished before the beginning of June, and, unless the nest 
meet with some accident, it never builds a second time.”— Wood. 

Eggs four or five, blueish white, spotted with pale orange brown. 

“ When caged it sometimes becomes wholly black, an effect attributed to its being fed too profusely with 
hemp-seed. In its wild state, varieties, more or less white, are frequently met with.”— Selby. 
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PLATE III. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Heap on more wood! the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will. 

We’ll keep our Christmas merry still. 

Each age has deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer. 


And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had rolled. 
And brought blithe Christmas back again 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night: 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung : 
That only night in all the year 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 

The haU was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go. 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 
To wassail, tenant, serf, and all. 


AU hailed with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice, the happy night. 

That to the cottage, as the crown. 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire with well-dried logs supplied. 

Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 

The huge hall table’s oaken face. 

Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace. 

Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 

Then was brought in the lusty brawn. 

By old blue-coated serving-man. 

Then the grim boar’s head frowned on high. 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 


The wassail round in good brown bowls. 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 

There the huge sirloin reeked; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie; 

Nor failed old Scotland to produce. 

At such high-tide, her savoury goose. 

Then came the merry masquers in. 

And carols roared with blithesome din. 

If unmelodious was the song. 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists, may, in their mumming see. 

Traces of ancient mystery. 

White shirts supplied the masquerade. 

And smutted cheeks the visors made. 

But, 0! what masquers richly dight 
Can boast of bosoms half so light 1 
England was merry England, when 
Old Cliristmas brought his sports again. 

’Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale; 
’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale. 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year. 

W. Scott. (Marmion.) 


So now is come our joyTuPst feast; 

Let every man be jolly; 

Each room with ivy leaves is dressed. 
And every post with holly. 


Now all our neighbour’s chimneys smoke. 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 

Their ovens they with baked meats choke. 
And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lie. 

And if from cold it hap to die, 

We’U bury it in a Christmas pie. 

And evermore be merry. 

Rank misers now do sparing shun; 

Their haU of music soundeth ; 

And dogs thence with whole shoulders run. 
So all things there aboundeth. 


And those that hardly all the year- 
Had bread to eat, or rags to wear. 

Will have both clothes and dainty fare, 
And aR the day be merry. 

Now poor men to the justices 
With capons make their errants; 

And if they hap to fail of these. 

They plague them with their warrants. 
But now they find them with good cheer. 
And what they want, they take in beer. 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 
And then they shall be merry. 

Good farmers in the country nurse 
The poor that else were undone ; 

Some landlords spend their money worse 
On lust and pride in London. 


The client now his suit forbears; 

The prisoner’s heart is eased; 
The debtor drinks away his cai-es. 
And for the time is pleased. 


Hark’, now the wags abroad do call 
Each other forth to rambling; 

Anon you’ll see them in the hall 
For nuts and apples scrambling. 

Some youths wiU now a mumming go, 

And others play at Rowland-bo, 

And twenty other games boys mo. 

Because they will be merry. 

Then wherefore in these merry daies 
Should we, I pray, be duller? 

No, let us sing some roundelays. 

To make our mirth the fuller. 

And while we thus inspired sing. 

Let all the streets with echoes ring; 

Woods and hills and every thing. 

Bear wtness we are merry. 

Withers. 


CHRISTMAS. 

I. 

Come bring with a noise. 

My merry, merry boys. 

The Christmas log to the firing; 

While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free. 

And drink to your heart’s desiring. 

II. 

With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good success in his spending. 

On your psaltries play. 

That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a tending. 

III. 

Drink now the strong beer; 

Cut the white loaf here 
The while the meat’s a shredding; 

For the rare mince pie 
And the plums stand by 

To fill the paste that’s a kneading. 

Jlerrkk. 


JANUAEY. 

FuU knee-deep lies the winter snow. 

And the winter winds are wearily sighing; 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow. 

And tread softly, and speak low. 

For the old year lies a-dying. 


The night is starry and cold my friend. 

And the new year blithe and bold, my friend 
Comes up to take his own. 

Tennyson. 

The first of all doth Janus’ month appear; 

He’s like the gate, or entrance of the year. 

Massey’s Ovid's Fasti. 

A NEW YEAR’S EVE. 

Are thy locks white with many long-past years ? 

One more is dawning, which thy last may be; 

Art thou in middle age, by worldly fears 
And hopes surrounded ? Set thy spirit free, 

More awful fears, more glorious hopes to see. 

Art thou in blooming youth ? Thyself engage 

To serve and honour Him, who unto thee 

Would be a guide, and guard through life’s first stage. 

Wisdom in manhood’s strength, and greenness in old age. 

Bernard Barton. 


FEBEUARY. 

You have such a February face. 

So full of frost, of storm and cloudiness. 

Shakespeare. 

“ As the day lengthens. 

The cold strengthens.” 


Tetrandria. Tetragynia. N. 0. 51. IlicinecB. 

1. ILEX AQUIFOLIUM. Common Holly. 

The branches laden with berries, are stuck about rustic kitchens and churches at Christmas, and remain 
till Candlemas-day. In Norfolk the Misseltoe accompanies them, and sometimes the Euonymus. The Druids 
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are said to have introduced this custom for the accommodation of certain sylvan spirits, of a cliilly constitution 
while the oaks were leafless. Agreeable associations, connected with returning seasons, keep up such practices 
long after their original meaning is forgotten.”— Sir J. E. Smith’s English Flora. 

Named from ac, sharp, in Celtic, according to Theis; but this is a very forced derivation. 

Tree. — May, June. E. B. 's’ii. 496. 


Dioecia. Tetrandria. N. O. 41. Loranthece. 

2 . VISCUM ALBUM. Common Mistletoe. 

“ Loranthus europoeus seems to be the original, or most common Mistletoe, isog, of the Greeks, which 
grows usually on some kind of fir-tree. But our Viscu7n albwn is likewise found in Greece, though rarely, 
growing on the oak; and this has been preferred from the most remote antiquity. Hence, when the super¬ 
stitions of the East travelled westward, our Druids adopted a notion of the mistletoe of the oak being more 
holy, or efficacious, in conjurations or medicine, than what any other tree afforded, the Loranthus, or ordinary 
Mistletoe, not being known here. This superstition actually remains.”— Sir J. E. Stnith's English Flora. 

Name from givid, Celtic, the shrub, par excellence, a sacred plant with our ancestors. 

Shrub. — May. E. B. 1470. 
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would’st reap in lov( 
sow in holy fesir. 
a winter’s mom may 
Ixiffht endless year.' 


Not till the freezing blsCSt is still, 

Till freely leaps the sparkling rill, 

And gales sweep soft from summer skies. 
As o’er a sleeping infant’s eyes 
A mother’s kiss; ere calls like these. 

No sunny gleam awakes the trees. 

Nor dare the tender flowerets show 
Their bosoms to th’ uncertain glow. 

-- Kehle. { 


There scattered oft, the earliest of the year. 

By hands unseen are showers of violets found. 
The Kedbreast loves to build and warble there. 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

Gray. 


The grey-green blossoms of the willow 
The large wild bees upon the labourini 


Crabbe. 


.... Those naked shoots. 
Barren as lances, among which the wind 
Makes wintrj' music, sighing as it goes. 
Shall put their graceful foliage on again. 

Cowper 


The while the rooks, a spotty multitude. 
Far distant crept across the amber sky. 

H. Taylor. 
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PLATE [V. 

MAKCH. 

1. Hexandria. Monogynia. N. O. 96. Amaryllidece. 

NARCISSUS PSEUDO NARCISSUS. Common Daffodil. 

. . . a crowd, 

A host of golden Daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

TFardstvorth. 

And Daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 

Milton. 

.Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 

Shakespeare. 

A well known and favorite early spring flower, growing in large patches in woods, thickets, or moist 
fields. It is a much more beautiful and delicate flower than the garden Daffodil. 

P. — March. E. B. i. 17. 


2. Polyandria. Polygynia. N. 0. 1. Banunculacece. 
RANUNCULUS FICARIA. Pilewort, Crowfoot, or Lessor Celandine. 


Pansies, Lilies, Kingcups, Daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there’s a sun that sets. 
Primroses will have their glory; 
Long as there are Violets, 

They will have a place in story. 
There’s a flower that shall be mine, 
’Tis the little Celandine. 


Ere a leaf is on a bush, 

In the time before the Thrush 
Has a thought about its nest. 
Thou wilt come with half a call. 


Spreading out thy glossy breast. 
Like a careless Prodigal; 

Telling tales about the sun. 

When we’ve little warmth, or none. 


Kindly, unassuming spirit! 

Careless of thy neighbourhood. 

Thou dost show thy pleasant face 
On the moor, and in the wood. 

In the lane—there’s not a place. 
Howsoever mean it be. 

But ’tis good enough for thee. 

Wordsworth. 


One of our earliest spring flowers. P.~—March, April, May. E. B. ix. f»84. 


3. BEES, ON THE LILAC GARDEN PRIMROSE. 


While the Bee with honied thigh. 

That at her flowery work doth sing. 

Milton. 

From the balmy sweets uncloy’d, 
(Restless till her task be done,) 

Now the busy Bee’s employ’d, 

Sipping dew before the Sun. 

Cunningham. 
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The violet, in her green-w^ood bower, 

Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle. 

May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 

W. Scott. 

.violets dim. 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath. 

Shakespeare. 

Like the sweet south 

That bre.athe8 upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing and giving odour. 

Shakespeare. 

Unnumbered violets on those banks appear, 

And all the first-born beauties of the year. 

Crahhe, 

Ye violets that first appear. 

By your pure simple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own, 

What are you when the Hose is blown 1 

Sir Henry Wotton. 


That strew the green lap of the new-come spring ? 

Shakespeare. 

Sweet Violets, love’s paradise, that spread /\ 

Your gracious odours, which you couched bear I \ 
Within your paly faces, ^ 

Upon the gentle wing of some calm-breathing wind J. ''j 
That plays amidst the plain. /n 1 ~ 

Sir IF. BaMyh.V T/' 





THE VOICE OF SPHINO. 

I come! I come! ye have call’d me long. 

I come o’er the Mountains with light and song. 

Ye may trace my steps o’er the wakening earth, , 

By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth. 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass. 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

I have breathed on the South, and the chesnut flowers. 
By thousands have burst from the forest bowers. 

And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes 
Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains; 

But it is not for me in my hoirr of bloom. 

To speak of the ruin or the tomb. 

I have looked o’er the hills on the stormy north. 

And the Larch has hung all his tassels forth. 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea. 

And the reindeer bounds o’er the pastures free; 

And the Pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my foot hath been. 

I have sent through the wood-paths a glowing sigh. 
And called out each voice of the deep blue sky, 

From the night bird’s lay, thro’ the starry time. 

In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime. 

To the swan’s wild note, by the Iceland lakes, 

When the dark Fir-branch into verdure breaks. 


Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come! 
Where the violets lie, may now be your home. 

Ye of the rose lip, and dew-bright eye. 

And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly 
With the flower and the wreath, and the joyous laj 
Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay, 

Mrs. Hemm 


Hope on, hope ever! by the sudden springing 

And by the bursts of free triumphant singin. 

After cold, silent months, the woods among! 

^rs. Hemans. 

When daisies pied and violets blue. 

And lady-smocks all silver white,' 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 

Shakespeare. 

A spring morning 

With its wild gladsome minstrelsy of birds 
And its bright jewelry of flowers and dew-drops, 
(Each orbed drop, an orb of glory in it) 

Would put them all in eclipse. 

•S'. T. Coleridge. 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 


I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 
Where Oxlips and the nodding Violet grows.’ 

Shakespeare. 

0 sweet is the new Violet, that comes beneath the skies. 

Tennyson. 

To throw a perfume on a violet . 



Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

Shakespeare. 
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PLATE V. 

MARCH. 

1. Pentandria. Moiiogynia. N. 0. 04. Primulacece. 
PRIMULA VULGARIS. Common Primrose. 


Here is the meek 
And soft-eyed Primrose. 

Cotopcr. 

A tuft of primroses, 

On which the wind may hover till it dozes. 

On which it well might take a pleasant sleep, 

But that ’tis ever startled by the leap 
Of buds into ripe flowers. 

Bring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies. 

Milion. 

Charm the pale Primrose from her clay-cold bed. 

Darwin. 


Woods, hedge-banks, thickets, &c. P.— March, April, May, a7id till June on the Scotch Mountains. 


APRIL. 

2. Gynandria. Monatuhia, N. 0. 94. Orchidece. 

ORCHIS MASCULA. Early Meadow Orchis. 

The earliest Orchis, and perhaps the commonest in meadows, &c. P.— April, May, E. P. ix. 631. 

MARCH. 

3. Octandria. Monoyynia. N. 0.71. Thymelece. 

A. DAPHNE LAUREOLA. Spurge Laurel. 

A pretty small shrub, wdth shining green leaves, very like those of the laurel. Not uncommon in woods. 

Shrub. — March. E.B.^. 119. 


FEBRUARY. 

B. DAPFINE MEZEREUM. Mezereum Spurge Olive. 


“ Mezereon, too. 

Though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 
With blushing leaves, investing every spray.” 

Cowper, 

A shrub well known in gardens, but very rare as a wild plant. 

Shrub.—February or March. E. B. xx. 1381. 
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PLATE VI. 


Where Venus from her orb descends in showers, 

To glad the ground, and paint the fields with flowers; 
When first the tender blades of grass appear. 

And buds that yet the blast of Eurus fear. 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year. 
Till gentle heat, and soft repeated rains. 

Make the green blood to dance within their veins. 

Then, at their call emboldened, out they come. 

And swell the germs, and burst the narrow room; 

Now the wise Nightingale that leaves her home. 
Pursuing constantly the cheerful spring. 

To foreign groves does her old music bring. 

Waller. 


Broader and broader yet, their blooms display, 

Salute the welcome Sun, and entertain the day. 

Then from their breathing souls the sweets repair, 
To scent the skies, and purge th’ unwholesome air. 
Joy spreads the heart, and with a general song, 
Spring issues out, and leads the jolly months along. 

Drydcn. 

Oh! how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day. 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

And now a cloud takes all away. 

Shakespeare. 


APRIL. 

Family 2, Nymphalidece. 

1 A. HIPPAKCHIA MEG^PA. (Lasiommata M.) Wall Butterfly. 

“ A common species, frequenting lanes and road-sides, delighting to settle on walls, flying off wlien 
approached, and settling at a short distance, again to he disturbed at the approach of the passer-by.”— Westivood. 
Caterpillar found in May and August. Feeds on grasses. 

Appears — April, June, Atigust. 


IB. HIPPAPCHIA iEGERIA. (Lasiommata ) Speckled Wood Butterfly. 

“ This butterfly delights in lanes and glades of woods, and is a common species, occurring from Dover 
to the North of Scotland.”— Westwood. Caterpillar found in March, May and Juno; feeds on grasses. 

Appears — April, Jxdy, August. 


2. Polyandria. Polygynia. N. 0. 1. lianunculacem. 

ANEMONE NEMEPOSA. Wood Anemone. 

A beautiful ornament to our woods and fields in spring, often prettily mixed with the Blue-bell and the 
Cowslip. Name from Anemos, the wind. 

P.— April, May. E. B. r. 355. 


3. Pentandria. Monogynia. N. O. 63. Apocynem. 

VINCA MINOP. Lesser Periwinkle. 

Common as a garden flower, and in some places it grows plentifully in a wild state. There are few 
months in the year in which one or two of its blossoms may not be seen. Name, supposed from Vincio, 


to bind. 


P.— April, Jurse, Sfc. E. B. xiii. 917, 


4. Pentandria. Monogynia. 

PPIMULA VEPIS. Common 

The Cowslip’s tall, her pensioners be. 

In their gold coats spots you see, 

Those be rubies, fairy-favours. 

In those freckles live their savours. 

Shakespeare. 

With Cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 

Milton. 

The love-sick Cowslip, that her head inclines 
To hide a bleeding heart. 


SI. O. 64. Primulacece. 

Cowslip, or Paigle. 

P.— April, May. E. B. i, 5. 

While from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the Cowslip’s velvet head. 

That bends not as 1 tread, 

Milton. 

Where the bee sucks, there lurk I; 

In a Cowslip’s bell I lie- 

Shakespeare. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OP ALL THE BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS, 

(Except the Grasses, Reeds and Rushes,) 

Arranged and condensed from the works of Babington, Hooker, Bindley, Macgillivray, and Smith. 
The Geneea Rosa and Rubus, by Edwin Lees, Esq. F.L.S., of Henwick, Worcester.* 


Abbreyiations, — FI. for flower. Cal. for calyx. Cap. for capsule. Cor. for corolla. Pet. for petals. P. for perennial. A. for 
annual. B. for biennial. E. B. for “Sowerby’s English Botany.” D. stands for distmction. N. 0. for Natural Order. 

The letters at the side show the month in which the plant begins to flower, viz.— F. for February, Mh. March, Ap. April, M. May, 
J. June, Jy. July, A. August, S. September, 0. October. 

The Plants are arranged according to the Linnean System. 

The Natural Orders are numbered and named from '^Hookers British Flora ’’ 


Class 1. MONANDRIA [Flowers with 1 Stame^i.) 
Order 1. MONOOYNIA (1 Pistil.) 

Salicornia. N. 0. 68. Chenopodese. 

Eippiiris. N. 0. 28. Haloragese. 

Order 2. DIGYNIA (2 Pistils.) 

Callitriche. N. 0. 28. Haloragese. 

MONANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

SALICORNIA. Salt-wort. Glass-wort. N. 0. 68. 
Chenopodece. 

Cal. inferior, tumid, of one undivided leaf. Cor. none. 
Filaments (1 or 2) longer than the calyx. Seed 1, invested 
with the calyx. 

A. S. HERBACEA. Common jointed Glass-wort. Stamen 1. 

Stem herbaceous erect, bushy, a foot high, with opposite branches, 
tapering at their base, more or less subdivided. Spikes tapering upwards, 
of numerous short joints, each joint crowned w'ith about 3 sessile flowers 
at each side. Joints compressed, notched ; interstices inversely conical. 
Plant has a salt taste, and is pickled as a substitute for the real Samphire. 
(A variety with procumbent stems, and 2 stamens, is called S. Procum¬ 
bent.') Muddy sea-shores. Common. 

A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. vi, 415. 

A. S. RADICANS. Creeping-jointed G. 

Stamens 2. Stem woody, procumbent, rooting at the base, erect 
above. Joints, the intei-stices somewhat cylindrical. Spikes oblong, 
with short joints. {A variety with ascending stems is S. Fruticosa.) 
Muddy sea-shores. Rare. P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. xxiv, 1691. 

HIPPURIS. Mare’s-tail. N. O. 28. Faloragece. 

Cal. a mere border. Cor. none. Fruit a one-seeded nut. 
Aquatic or mud plants. 

M. H. VULGARIS. Common M. Anthers large, red. 

Leaves linear, smooth, in numerous whorls, about 12 in each. Flowers 
axillar, sessile. In pools and marshes. Common in some parts. 

P.— May, June. E. B. xi, 763. 


MONANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

CALLITRICHE. Starwort. N. 0. 28. Haloragece. 

Cal. none. Flowers usually with 2 coloured bracteas. 
Seeds 4, naked, compressed. Some flowers separated. Small 
aquatic plants, with entire leaves. 


A. C. VERNA. Vernal Water S. 

D. Fruit-stalks very short, with 2 bracteas at their base. Lobes of 
fruit bluntly keeled. Leaves linear or oval. Ditches, ponds, &c. Com¬ 
mon. A.— April, May. E. B. xi, 722. 

J. C. PEDUNCULATA. Pedunculated W. S. 

D. Fruit-stalks elongated, without bracteas. Lobes of fruit bluntly 
keeled. Leaves all linear. In ditches in Jersey, Sussex, Shropshire, &c. 
Not common. A.— June. E. B. 2606. 

J. C. AUTUMNALIS. Autumnal W. S. 

D. Fruit-stalks very short, without bracteas. Lobes of fruit broadly 
winged. Leaves all linear. Fruit larger than in the other species. 
Ditches near London, Anglesey, Loch of Cluny, Scotland. 

A.— June, Oct. E. B. 2732. 


Class II. DIANDBIA {Flowers with 2 Stamens.) 


Order 1. MONOGYNIA (1 Pistil.) 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Ligustrum. 52. Jasminese. 
Fraxinus. „ 

Veronica. 60 Scrophularineee 
Pinguicula. 63. Lentibularise. 
Utricularia. „ 

Lycopus. 61. Labiatse. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Salvia. •* 61. Labiataj. 

Circcea. 27. Onagrariee. 

Lenina. 85. Pistiacese. 

Cladium. Rush. 

Anthoxanthum. Grass. 


DIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

LIGUSTRUM. Privet. N. 0. 52. Jasminece. 

Cor. 4 cleft. Berry 2 celled, cells 2 seeded. 

J. L. VULGARE. Common Privet. FI. white. Berry black. 

A well known shrub in gardens, hedges, &c. 

June, July. E. B. xi, 764. 

FRAXINUS. Ash. N. 0. 52. Jasminece. 

Cal. none, or 4 cleft. Cor. none, or of 4 petals. Caps. 2 
celled, 2 seeded, compressed and foliaceous at the extremity. 

Ap. F. EXCELSIOR. Common Ash. 

Cal. and Cor. none. A well-known tree. 

April, May. E. B. xxiv,'1692. 

F. HETEROPHYLLUS. 

Probably a variety. E. B. xxxv, 2476. 


* This distinguished name is sufficient guarantee for the interest and accuracy of the subject treated. 
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VERONICA. Speedwell. N. 0. 60. ScrophularinecB. 

Cor. wheel-shaped, in 4 unequal segments, the lowest the 
smallest. Cap. more or less inversely heart-shaped, 2-celled. 


M. V. MONTANA. Mountains. FI. pale blue, purple lines. 

D (from V. Chamaedrys.) Stem hairy all round. Leaves stalked 
deeply serrate, thin, shining. Stem trailing, weak. Moist woods S 
unfrequent. P.~May, June. E. B. xi 766 


Clusters or spikes terminal. 


Flowers solitary. 


M. V. SERPYLLIFOLIA. Smooth S. FI. pale blue, almost white, 
with deep blue lines. 

Stem rooting below, afterwards erect. Leaves ovate, slightly crenate, 
3-ribbed, smooth. Cap. shorter than the style. Pastures and roadsides. 
Common. P.— May, July. E. B. xv. 1075. 

J. V. ALPINA. Alpine S. FI. bright blue. 

D. Best distinguished from all the varieties of V. Serpyllifolia by its 
more upright growth; larger, more acute, and more decidedly serrate 
leaves', by the fewer, more dense, brighter blue flowers, more hairy 
about the calyx and bracteas ; and the obovate capsule, with very short 
style. Calyx fringed. Near the summits of Highland mountains. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. vii, 484. 

J. V. SAXATILIS. Blue-rock S. FI. brilliant blue, large. 

Cluster of few flowers. Stems spreading, shrubby below. Capsule 
ovate, with 4 lanceolate valves. Leaves elliptical, serrated about the 
middle. The mountains of Scotland. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xv, 1027. 

Jy. V. SPICATA. Spiked S. FI. deep blue. 

Stem erect, branching only at the base. Leaves oblong, bluntly ser¬ 
rated about the middle only ; tapering into a footstalk at the base. Upper 
ones sometimes linear and entire. Bracteas linear, longer than the 
pedicels. Flowers on very short, if any, partial stalks, downy, numerous. 
Calyx downy. Capsule downy, with a very long style. Dry pastures. 
Rarl F.—July, Sept. E.B. i, 2. 


Ap. V. AGRESTIS. Green Procumbent Chickweed S. Fl.paleblue 

D. (from V. Polita.) Leaves as long as the flower stalks, all stalked 
ovate, deeply serrated. Segments of the calyx oblong, obtuse. Cans 
2 lobed. Stem procumbent. Fields and waste places. Abundant. ^ ' 
A.—Apnl, Sept. E. B. 2603. 

Ap. V. POLITA. Grey Procumbent Chickweed S. FI. dark blue 
veined. ’ 

D. (from V. Agrestis.) Leaves shorter than the flower stalks. Sea- 
ments of the calyx, ovate, acute. Very slight difference between these 
two. A.—Flowers throughout the summer. E. B. xi 783 

Ap. V. BUXBAUMII. Buxbaum’s S. FI. light blue, deeper lines. 

D. (from V. Polita and V. Agrestis.) Larger and more hairy. Flower 
larger. Segments of the calyx, lanceolate, acute. Leaves shorter than 
the flower stalks. Cultivated ground. Rare. 

A.—April, Oct. E. B. 2769. 

M. V. ARVENSIS. Wall S. FI. pale blue, deeper lines. 

D. Flowers nearly sessile, Leaves ovate, deeply serrated. Upper 

ones lanceolate, entire, sessile, longer than the flowers. Stem erect. 
Fields and walls. Common. A.—May, June. LJ. R. xi, 734. 

Mh. V. HEDERIFOLIA. Ivy-leaved Chickweed S. FI. pale blue, 
deeper lines. 

D. Leaves ivy-shaped, all stalked. Segments of the calyx, heart- 
shaped. Stems procumbent. Cultivated fields, &c. Common. 

A. — March, Dec. E, B. xi, 784. 


V. HYBRIDA. Welsh S. 

A variety, larger and more hairy, and with broader leaves than V. 
Spicata. E. B. x, 673. 

Clusters or spikes lateral. 

J. V. BECCABUNGA. Brooklime. FI. blue. 

D. Stem procumbent, or floating. Clusters opposite. Leaves ellip¬ 
tical, flat. Herb ohining, deep green, juicy. In ditches and rivulets. 
Common. P.— June, July. E. B. x, 665. 

J. V. ANAGALLIS. Water S. FI. light blue, sometimes flesh colour. 

D. Clusters opposite. Leaves lanceolate, serrated. Stem erect. 
Like the last, but larger, upright, with longer leaves. Plant smooth. 
Ditches, or watery muddy places. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xi, 781. 

J. V. SCUTELLATA. Narrow-leaved Marsh S. FI. bluish or 
purple, or flesh colour streaked with purple. 

D. Clusters alternate. Leaves linear. Stem nearly erect. Wet 
places and sides of ditches, chiefly on a sandy soil. Not common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xi, 782. 

M. V. OFFICINALIS. Common S. FI. blue or purplish, deeper blue 
veins. 

D. (from V. Chamsedrys.) Leaves with short stalks. Partial stalks 
shorter than their bracteas. Stem hairy, procumbent. Leaves elliptical, 
serrate, roughish, stiff, with short hairs. Leaves astringent, sometimes 
used medicinally, made into tea. A variable plant. Woods, pastures, 
dry heaths. Common. P.— May, Jtdy. E. B. xi, 765. 

M. V. CHAMiEDRYS. Germander S. Fl.bright blue, deeper streaks. 

D. Stem with 2 opposite hairy lines, changing sides at each pair of 
leaves. (From V. Omcinalis.) Leaves sessile, serrate, wrinkled, hairy. 
A general favorite, with its large bright blue flowers in hedge banks, 
woods, &c. Common. P. — May, June. E. B. ix, 623. 


Mh. V. TRIPHYLLOS. Upright or Tripid C. S. FI. deep blue. 

D. Upper leaves with finger-like divisions. Lower ones broadly ovate. 
Lower flowers often on very long stalks. Branches spreading. Sandy 
fields. Rare. A.—Spring and summer. E. B. i, 26. 

Ap. V. VERNA. Vernal C. S. FI. light blue, with deeper lines. 

D. Leaves pinnatifid. Upper ones, or bracteas, lanceolate, entire. 
Fruit stalks shorter than the calyx. Stem erect. Very rare. Suffolk. 

A.—April. E. B. i. 25. 

PINGUICULA. Bdtterwort. N. 0. 63. Lentibularim. 

D. Cor. lower lip a spur behind. (From Utricularia.) 
Cal. upper lip 3 cleft, lower divided. Cor. 2 lipped, upper 3 
lobed, lower 2 lobed. Leaves mostly glutinous. 

J. P. VULGARIS. Common B. FI. deep purple. 

D. (From P. Grandiflora.) Cor. not veined, very irregular; the 5 
segments all entire. Flower smaller. (From P. Lusitanica.) Spur as 
long as the petal. Larger plant. Leaves thick and glutinous. In 
marshy places. Common in the North of England and in Norfolk. 

P.—June. E. B. i, 70. 

M. P. GRANDIFLORA. Large-flowered B. FI. deep purple, deep 
blue veins all over. 

D. {From P. Vulgaris'). Cor. veined, middle segment of lower lip 
notched. FI. larger, {From P. Lusitanica.) Spur as long as the 
petal. Stalks and leaves glutinous. On bogs, in Ireland. 

P.-May. P. R.2184. 

J. P. LUSITANICA. Pale B. FI. pale lilaac, spur yellow, throat 
yellow streaked with red. 

D. Spur shorter than the nearly regular petal. Flower-stalk hairy. 
Plant small and delicate. Leaves thin, pale green, with red veins. In 
marshy places. Dorsetshire, Hampshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall; 
plentiful in Ireland, and in the Highlands and Hebrides. 

P.—June. E. B. in, 145. 
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J. P. ALPINA. Alpine B. FI. yellowish. 

D, Spur shorter than the unequal petals and slightly curved. Stalk 
nearly smooth. The foliage resembles P. Vulgaris. Bogs in Scotland. 
Very rare. P. — June. E. B. 2747. 

UTRICULARIA. Bladder-wort or Water Milfoil. 
N. O. 63. Lentihularice. 

D. (From Pinguicula.) Cal. of 2 equal leaves. Corolla 
•with a spur, masked, upper lip flat, erect; lower lip with a 
prominent heart-shaped palate. Capsule globose, one celled. 
Aquatic plants. 

J. U. VULGARIS. Greater-hooded B. FI. yellow. 

D, Spur conical, upper lip of the Cor. as long as the palate. Cluster 
corymbose. Little crested bladders on the leaves. Leaves triply pinna- 
tifid, almost hair-like. Stem floating in the water. The bladders on 
the leaves being filled with air, float the plant at the flowering season. 
Ditches and pools. Frequent. P.— June, July. E. B. iv. 253. 

J. U. INTERMEDIA. Middle-hooded W. M. El. pale yellow. 

D. Spur conical, upper lip of the Cor. twice as long as the palate. 
Stalk 2 or ^ flowered. Bladders separate from the leaves. Smaller 
than the former. Increases by buds at the end of the shoots, and seldom 
flowers. Leaves divided. Ditches in Ireland and Scotland. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xxxv, 2489. 

J. U. MINOR. Smaller-hooded W. M. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Spur very short, obtuse. Upper lip of the Cor. as long as the 
palate. Palate nearly flat, the mouth open. Bladders on the leaves. 
Plant much smaller than either of the others. Leaves divided. In 
ditches and pools. Rare. P.—June, July. E. B. iv, 254. 

LYCOPUS. Gipsy-WORT. N. 0. 61. LaUatce. 

D. Seeds 4, naJced, in the bottom of the calyx. Cal. in 5 
segments. Cor. tubular, with 4 segments, the upper broader 
and notched. Stamens simple. 

Allied to Mentha. {Lycopus and Salvia are the only labi¬ 
ate plants with 2 stamens.) 

Jy. L. EUROPJEUS. Water Horehound or G. FI. whitish, with 
purple dots. 

Stem, 4 cornered, 2 ft. high. Leaves wrinkled, oblong, deeply ser¬ 
rated. Flowers in dense whorls. Banks of streams, &c., on a gravelly 
soil. Common. This plant dyes black. Gypsies are said to stain their 
faces with it. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xvi, 1105. 

SALVIA. Sage or Clary. N. 0. 61. LaUatce. 

D. Cal. tubular, ribbed, with 2 unequal lips. Cor. no spur, 
upper lip concave; lower lip broad, 3 lobed. Stamens with 

2 spreading branches, one of which bears a one-celled anther. 
Seeds 4, in the bottom of the calyx. Stems square. Aromatic 
or bitter plants. 

Jy. S. PRATENSIS. Meadow Sage or C. FI. purple. 

D. Flowers large. Bracteas very small. Tube of the Cor. longer 
than the calyx. Six handsome flowers in each whorl. Leaves oblong, 
heart-shaped at the base, crenate; upper ones embracing the stem. Stem 

3 ft. high. Dry meadows and hedges. Very rare. 

July. E. B. iii, 153. 

J. S. VERBENACA. Wild Sage or Clary. FI. deep blue. 

D. Bracteas as long as the calyx. Tube of the Cor. as long as the 
calyx; much more contracted than the calyx. Flowers much smaller 
than S. Pratensis. Leaves serrated, sinuated, smoothish. Stem about 
a foot high, more or less decumbent. Meadows and waste ground. Not 
uncommon in chalky and gravelly soil. 

P.— June, July. E. B. iii. 154. 


CIRCuEA. Enchanter’s Night-shade. N. 0. 27. Ona- 
grarice. 

D. Petals 2, inversely heart-shaped, equal. Calyx one 
leaf, with 2 deflected segments. Capsule inversely heart- 
shaped, 2 cells. 

Jy. C. ALPINA. Mountain E. N. FI. rose-colour. 

D. Of more humble growth ; leaves heart-shaped, serrated, shining; 
flowers more plentiful, calyx more membranous. Leaves often fringed, 
and stem often downy. In shady places, woods, &c., in mountainous 
districts. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xv. 1057. 

C. LUTETIANA. Common E. N. FI. white, tinged with red. 

D. Leaves ovate, slightly toothed, opaque and downy. Stem erect. 
Root tenaciously creeping, difficult to extirpate. Clusters one or more 
of small scentless flowers. Woods, shady places, &c. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xv, 1056. 

LEMNA. Duckweed. N. 0. 85. Pistiacece. 

D. Cor. none. Cal. one leaf, membranous. Stamens 
longer than the calyx. Capsule one celled, globose. An 
aquatic genus. 

J. L. TRISULCA. Ivy-leaved D. FI. white, anthers yeUoio. 

* Fronds stalked, elliptic-lanceolate, proliferous laterally, so as to be¬ 
come repeatedly compound, spreading at right angles. Seed very hard. 
Floating in ditches and pools. Very common. 

A.~June. E. B. xiii, 926. 

J. L. MINOR. Lesser D. FI. white, anthers yellow. 

Fronds obovate, flattish above and beneath. 2 or 3 lines long, float¬ 
ing in broad dense masses; somewhat proliferous. Ponds and ditches. 
Very common. A. — June, July. E. B. xvi, 1095. 

J. L. GIBBA. Gibbous D. FI. scarcely visible. 

Fronds obovate, slightly convex above, hemispherical beneath; ex¬ 
tremely convex, vascular, and coarsely reticulated at the under side. 
Roots solitary. Ponds and ditches. Not common. 

A. — June, July. E. B. xviii, 1233. 

J. L. POLYRHIZA. Greater D. FI. not known in England. 

Fronds broadly egg-shaped, convex beneath. Roots clustered. Much 
larger than either of the last. Ditches and pools. Very common. 

A.—June. E. B. xxxv, 2458. 


Class 3. TRIANDRIA. (3 stamens.) 
Order 1. MONOGYNIA (1 Pistil.) 
Valeriana. N. 0. 44. Valerianeae. 
Fedia. „ „ 

Crocus. „ 95. Iridese. 

Trichonema. „ „ 

Iris. „ „ 

grasses. 

Order 2. DIGYNIA (2 Pistils. 
grasses. 

Order 3. TRIGYNIA (3 Pistils.) 
Montia. N. 0. 33. Portulacese. 
Holosteum. „ U. Caryophyllse. 

Polycarpon. „ 34. Paronychiese. 


* Frond , a leaf bearing the fructification. 
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TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

VALERIANA.. Valerian. N.'O. 44. Valeriane<B. 

D, (From Fedia.) ^eed one, crowned with many feathery 
rayfi, gradually unrolled. Cal. a slight border, subsequently 
expanding into a crown for the seed Cor. one petal, 5 cleft, 
with a protuberance or spur on one side, containing honey. 
Herbs with aromatic or fetid roots. 

J. V. RUBRA. Reb V. F/. rose colour. 

D. Flowers with one stamen, and a long spur. Leaves ovate-lanceo¬ 
late, nearly entire. Lower leaves somewhat stalked, upper sessile. 
From one to two feet high. Flowers in numerous corymbose heads, on 
forked unilateral spikes. On old walls and among rubbish. Not truly 
indigenous. P. — June, Sept. E. B. xx, 1531. 

J. V. OFFICINALIS. Great Wild V. FI. rose colour or white. 

D. Cor. bulging at the base. Leaves all pinnate. Leaflets lanee- 
shaped, nearly uniform. About four feet high. Root tuberous, foetid. 
Cats are very fond of these roots, and their scent attracts rats. Ditches, 
sides of rivers and moist woods, &c. Common. 

P.— June. E. B. x, 698. 

J. V. DIOICA. Small Marsh V. FI. pale rose colour. 

D. Flowers dicecious, with 3 stamens. Cor. bulging at the base. 
Boot leaves ovate. Stem leaves pinnatifid. Stem 6 or 8 inches high. 
Mai’shy meadows. Frequent in England, rare in Scotland. 

P.—June. E. B. ix, 628. 

Jy. V. PYRENAICA. Heart-leaved V. FI. pale rose colour. 

D. Flowers with 3 stamens, and a short spur. Leaves heart-shaped. 
Serrated, stalked; the upper ones with 1 or'2 pair of lanceolate leaflets. 
Stem 2 or 3 feet high, furrowed. The scent of the root is the same as 
V. Officinalis. Moist woods, in Scotland. 

P. — July. E. B. xxiii, 1591. 

FEDIA. (VALERIANELLA.) Corn Salad. N. O. 44. 
Valerianece. 

D. Cal. S or 4 teeth croiening the capsule. Cor. 1 petal, 
5 cleft, with a short blunt spur at one side. Caps. 3 celled, 
crowned with the permanent calyx. Seed solitary. 

Ap. F. OLITORIA. Common or Lamb’s Lettuce. FI. pale blue. 

D. Flowers in heads, none at the forks of the stem., with linear (often 
divided) bracteas at the base. Caps, nearly globular, smooth, lobed, 
crowned with the 3 obscure unequal teeth of the calyx. Leaves, lower 
ones spathulate, entire. Upper, oblong, obtuse, sometimes a little 
toothed. Stem, forked. Corn-fields, &c. Common. 

A. —April, June. P. P. xii, 811. 

Ap. F. DENTATA. Smooth, Narrow-fruited C. S. FI. fiesh colour. 
D. (From F. Olitoria.) Flowers smaller, in corymbs, a sessile one in 
the foot of each stem. Caps, egg-shaped, ribbed in front, crowned with 
the prominent cup of the unequal 3 or 4 toothed calyx. Leaves nar- 
roxver, the upper ones more toothed. Stems forked. The young leaves 
of this and the last may be eaten as salad. Corn-fields and hedge banks. 
Not common. A. — April, June. E. B. xx, 1370. 

•p tvTTXTA 'i 

F ERIOCARPA J Varieties of F. Dentata, with hairy capsules. 

F. Mixta. Cup of the calyx small. N 
F. Eriocarpa. Cup of the calyx large./ 

Ap. F. AURICULA. Sharp-fruited C. S. 

D. Flowers in corymbs ; a sessile one in the foot of each stem. (From 
F. Dentata.) Caps, ovate, crowned with the single, entire tooth of the 
limb of the calyx. Rare. A. — April, July. P. P.2809. 

Ap. F. CARINATA. Keel-fruited C. S. FI. pale blue. 

Caps, oblong, smooth, keeled, crowned with the single straight tooth 
of the limb of the calyx. Very rare. 

A. — April, June. E. B. 2810. 


CROCUS. Crocus. N. 0. 95. Iridece. 

D. Cor. ^ equal segments ; tube longer than the limb. Cal. 
radical, of 2 unequal membranous sheaths. Root bulbous. 

S. C. SATIVUS. Saffron C. FI.purple; stigma, orange; anthers 
yellow. ’ 

D. Stigma in 3 deep, narrow segments, hanging out of the corolla 
Leaves linear, longer than the flower. The stigmas are the common 
saffron. Meadows about Saffron Walden, but probably not indigenous. 

P.—Sept. E. B. V, 343. 

Mil. C. VERNUS. Purple Spring C. FI. purple, sometimes white. 
Stigma, pale 

D. Stigma in 3 short, wedge-shaped jagged segments, not protruded • 
tube hairy at the mouth. Meadows, &c., about Nottingham. ’ 

P.— March. E. B. v, 344. 

Mh. C. MINIMUS (RETICULATUS.) Net-rooted C. FI. yellow, 
purple, or white. 

D. Bulb with a coating of reticulated fibres. Stigmas erect, not pro¬ 
truded, longer than the stamens. At Barton, Suffolk. 

P.—March. P. B. 2645. 

Mh. C. AUREUS. Golden C. 

Probably not indigenous. P.— March. E. B. 2646. 

O. C. NUDIFLORUS. Naked Flowering C. FI. deep purple. 

Stigma, deep orange. 

D. Stigma in 3 deeply divided tufted segments, not protruded; the 
same heighth as the stamens. Leaves not appearing till December. 
Sandy meadows, between Nottingham Castle and the Trent. 

P.— Oct. P. P. vii, 491. 

O. C. SPECIOSUS. Shoavy Autumnal C. 

D. Stigmas longer than the stamens. (Not admitted by some as a 
distinct indigenous species.) Meadows near Warwick. Rare. 

P.-Oct. E.B. 2762. 

TRICHONEMA. Trichonema. 95. Iridece. 

D. Cor. 6 segments, tube shorter than the limb. Cal. a 
sheath of 2 lanceolate valves. Root bulbous. 

Mh. TRICHONEMA BULBOCODIUM. ChannelledTrichonema. 
FI. pale purple and yellow, ribbed. 

A small plant. Flowers sometimes on leafy, or branched, cuived stalks. 
Leaues recurved, linear. Bulb eatable. Very rare. Grassy hillocks in 
Guernsey. P.—March, April. E. P. xxxvi, 2549. 

IRIS. Iris. N. O. 95, Iridece. 

D. Cor. 6 segments, 3 outer ones larger, 3 inner, erect, 
smaller. Stigmas 3, petaloid. Cal. a sheath of 2 leafy 
valves. 

J. I. PSEUDACORUS. Yellow-water I. FI. yellow, large seg¬ 
ments streaked with purple. 

Flowers 3 together on the top of the stem. Watery places, meadows, 
&c. Common. P.— June, July. E. B. ix, 578. 

M. I. FCETIDISSIMA. Stinking I. FI. dull purplish grey, with 
darker lines. 

Stem with one angle. Scent compared to that of roast beef. Groves, 
thickets, &c. Rare, except in the South-Western Counties. 

’ P.—May. E. B. IX, 596. 

(The Rushes and Grasses are omitted.) 

TRIANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

MONTIA. Water Chickweed. N 0. 33. Portulacem 

Cal. 2 erect concave leaves. Petals 5, 3 rather smaller, 
hearing the stamens. Leaves opposite. 
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jf. M. FONTANA. Water Blinks. FI small white. 

A very small plant. Stems much branched, succulent. In springs 
and rivulets. Common. A. — May. E. B. xvii, 1206. 

HOLOSTEUM. Holosteum. N. O. 14. Caryophyllece. 

Cal. inferior, 5 segments. Petals 6, jagged at the point. 
Caps, opening at the top into 6 teeth. Seeds furrowed on one 
side, dotted. 

Ap. H. UMBELLATUM. Umbelliferous Jagged Chickweed. 
FI. white, tinged with red. 

Flowers in umbels. Leaves egg-shaped, acute, glaucous. Stems 
vsreak and partly decumbent, hairy and glutinous above. (Much the 
appearance of a Cerastium.) On walls and roofs at Norwich, &c. 

A.—April. E. B. i, 27. 

POLYCARPON. All-seed. N. 0. 34. Paronychiece. 

Cal. inferior, of 5 leaves. Petals 5, shorter than the calyx. 
Filaments sometimes 5, half the length of the calyx. Cap¬ 
sule egg-shaped, one-celled, three-valved. Seeds numerous. 

J. P. TETRAPHYLLUM. Four-leaved A. S. FI. greenish white. 

D. Leaves stalked, in fours, one pair crossing the other. Stem much 
branched, lying flat on the ground. Panicles terminal, repeatedly 
forked. Guernsey and Jersey. The sea-shore. Rare. 

A. — June, July. E. B. xv, 1031. 


Class 4. TETRANDRIA. (^Flowers with 4 Stamens.) 


Order 1. MONOGYNIA (1 Pistil.' 


NATURAL ORDER. 


Dipsacus. 

45. Dipsaceee. 

Scabiosa. 


Sherardia. 

43. Rubiacese. 

Asperula. 

„ 

Galium. 


Eubia. 


Exacum. 

54. GentianeEe. 

Plantago. 

66. Plantaginese. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Centunculus. 64. Primulacese. 
Sanguisorba. 26. Rosaceee. 
Epimedium. 2. Berheridege. 
Cornus. 40. Cornese. 
Parietaria. 76. Urticeae. 
Isnardia, 27. Onagrarise. 
Alchemilla. 26. Rosacese. 


Order 2. TETRAGYNIA (4 Pistils.) 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Ilex. 51. Ilicineae. 

Votamogeton. 86. Naiades. 
Uuppia. „ 

Sagina. 14. Caryophylleae 


Moenchia 

Tilloea. 

Radiola. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

14. Oaryophylleee 
35. Crassulaceae. 

15. Lineae. 


TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


DIPSACUS. Teasel. N. 0. 45. EipsaceeB. 

D. Involucre many leaved, surrounding a head of many 
flowers (from Scabiosa.) Cal. double short, undivided; 
outer one very minute, forming a thickened limb to the ger- 
men; inner one cup-shaped, entire. Receptacle conical, 
covered with scales, separating the flowers, and extending 
beyond them. Cor. 4 or 5 lobes, the outer lobe largest. 

Jy. B. FULLONUM. Fuller’s T. FI. pale purple or whitish. 

D. (From D. Sylvestris.) Scales of the receptacle hooked backwards, 
and rigid, by which they are rendered useful for carding woollen cloth. 
Involucre spreading (from D. Pilosus.) Leaves sessile, combined at 
the base, (so that they can contain water,) serrated with prickly ribs. 
Stem 5 or 6 feet high. Hedges, &c. Rare, and scarcely wild. Culti¬ 
vated for dressing cloth. B. — July. E. B. xxix, 2080. 


Jy. D. SYLVESTRIS. Wild T. FI. pale purple or lilaac. 

D. (from D. Fullonum.) Scales of the receptacle not hooked, taper, 
prominent. Involucre curved upwards, longer than the head of /lowers 
(from D. Pilosus.) Leaves sessile, lance-sha 2 )ed; serrate; sometimes 
joined at the base. Head of flowers large. Hedges and road-sides. 
Common. Rare in Scotland. B. — July. E. B. xv, 1032. 

A, D. PILOSUS, Small Teasel. FI. ivhite. 

D. Leaves stalked ovate, with 2 small leaflets at the base, serrated. 
Involucre bent backwards. Flowers in small round heads. Stem 
rough, with hooked prickles. Moist, shady places; on chalk, clay, or 
limestone. Not common. B.—Aug. E. B. xiii, 877. 

SCABIOSA. Scabious. N. O. 45. Dipsacece. 

D. Involucre many leaved, surrounding a head of many 
flowers (from Dipsacus.) Cal. double, outer mostly mem¬ 
branous, plaited; inner with 5 bristles, or more. Common 
receptacle convex, either chaffy, bristly, or naked. Cor. mo- 
nopetalous, in 4 or 5 segments. Seed naked, solitary, crowned 
by the calyx. 

J. S. SUCCISA. Devil’s-bit S. FI. purplish blue. 

D. Cor. in 4 equal segments. Flower not radiant. Root leaves 
numerous, obovate, entire. Stem leaves variously toothed, or serrated ; 
the uppermost lanceolate, entire. Root fleshy, abrupt at the lower end, 
as if bitten off. Meadows and pastures. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B, xiii, 878. 

Jy. (KNAUTIA.) S. ARVENSIS. Field S. FI. pale purple. 

D. (from S. Succisa.) Flowers radiating. Stem leaves pinnatifid, 
sessile; root leaves lance-shaped, serrate. Cor. in 4 segments (from S. 
Columbaria.) Plant hairy. Upper leaves sessile, lower ones stalked. 
The flowers change to a fine green if held over the smoke of tobacco for 
a few minutes. Corn-fields, &c. Common. 

P.—July. E. B. X, 659. 

J. S. COLUMBARIA. Small S. FI. purplish blue. 

D. Cor. in 6 unequal segments, flowers radiating. Root leaves egg • 
shaped, notched ; the rest pinnatifid, linear. Root woody, bristly at the 
crown. Stem about a foot high. Dry pastures. Frequent in England; 
rare in Scotland. P.— June, July. E. B. xix, 1311. 

SHERARDIA. Field Madder. N. O. 43. Rubiacim. 

D. Cal. of one leaf, 6 toothed, superior, very small. Cor. 
one petal, funnel-shaped. Segments 4. Seeds 2, roundish, 
rough, crowned with the calyx. 

J. S. ARVENSIS. Little F. OR Spurwort. FI. lilaac blue. 

All the leaves in whorls, 6 in each. Flowers terminal, in a sessile 
umbel. Stems numerous, usually decumbent, spreading. Corn and 
fallow fields. Common. A. — June, July, E. B. xiii, 891. 

ASPERULA. Woodruff. N. 0. 43. Rubiacece. 

Cor. funnel-shaped, 4 segments. Cal. no distinct margin. 

M. A. ODORATA. Sweet W. FI. white. 

D. (from A. Cynanchica.) Leaves 8 in a whorl. FI. panicled, on 
long stalks. Plant fragrant, like new mown grass. Woods and shady 
places. Common. P.— May. E. B. xi, 755. 

J. A. CYNANCHICA. Squinanct Wort. FI. white, with red lines, 
very beautiful, looking like wax. 

D. (From A. Odorata.) Leaves 4 in a whorl, linear, the upper ones 
very unequal. Flower 4 cleft in terminal panicles. Dry banks, chiefly 
in chalky soils. Not very common. P.— June, July. E. B. i, 33. 

GALIUM. Bed-straw. N. 0. 43. Rubiacem. 

Cor. wheel-shaped, 4 cleft. Cal. no distinct margin. Fruit 
dry. The readiest distinction of the species is frotn the 
prickles, and the number of leaves in a whorl. 


Pt. IV. 
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Fruit smooth, 

M. G. CRUCIATUM, Cross-wort D. FI. yellow. 

Flower stalks with 2 leaves. Leaves 4: in a whorl, hoary. Stem 
hairy. Hedge banks and thickets. Common. 

P.—May. E. B. ii, 143. 

J. G. PALUSTRE. White Water B. S. FI. white. 

D. Leaves and stem nearly smooth; leaves from 4 to Q in a whorl, 
unequal in size, obovate, obtuse. Stem weak, branched, from 2 to 4 feet 
high. Flowers in terminal panicles. Borders of pools, ^c. Common. 

P.— June. E. B. xxxi, 2206. 

Jy. G. WITHERING!!. Rough Heath B. 

Probably only a variety of G. Palustre, with the angles of the stem 
and margins and under sides of the leaves rough with deflexed bristles. 
(Babington.) Moist heathy spots. P.— July. E. B. xxxi, 2206. 

A. G. ULIGINOSUM. Rough Marsh B. FI. white. 

D. Leaves 6 in a whorl, obovate, lanceolate, rigid, bristle-pointed; 
their edges rough, like the stem, with recurved prickles. Fruit smaller 
than the corolla, dotted. Stems brittle, supporting themselves on other 
plants and sticking by their rough edges. Whole plant rather bright 
green. Watery places. Common. P.— Aug. E. B. xxviii. 1972. 

J. G. SAXATILE. Smooth Heath B. S. FI. white. 

D. Leaves Qin a whorl, obovate, obtuse, with a small point, and a 
few ascending marginxil prickles. Stem smooth, much branched, pros¬ 
trate, square. Flowers in terminal and lateral panicles. Fruit granu¬ 
lated. Flowers numerous, conspicuous amongst heath, grass, &c. In dry 
heathy places, amongst stones, kc. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xii, 815. 

J. G. ERECTUM. Upright B. S. FI. white. 

D. Leaves about 8 in a whorl, lanceolate, bristle-pointed, the edges 
with minute prickles, all pointing forward. Stem rather erect, slightly 
hairy, swelled at the joints, four-cornered, branched. Flowers in dense, 
terminal, compound panicles. Hedges and pastures. Rare. Norfolk, 
Sussex, and Cambridge. P.—June, July. E. B. xxix, 2067. 

J. G. ANGLICUM, or G. PARISIENSE. Wall B. S. FI. pale 
greenish yellow. 

D. Leaves about 6 in a whorl; lanceolate, pointed, fringed with 
prickles, pointing backwards. Fruit granulated. Stems straggling, 
rough. Flower-stalks cloven. Walls and dry sandy ground in the 
South. A.— June, July. E. B. vi, 384. 

A. G. CINEREUM. Grey spreading B. FI. white. 

Much like G. erectum, and ‘‘seems to be only a narrow-leaved 
variety.”— Babington. Banks of the river Leith near Edinburgh. 

P.—Aug. E. B. 2783. 

Jy. G. ARISTATUM. Bearded B. FI. white. 

D. Leaves 4 —6 in a whorl, bristle-pointed, with minute, marginal 
prickles pointing forwards; stalked, lanceolate, flat, reticulated, with 
veins. Stem smooth, much branched, spreading. Fruit lobes distinct, 
becoming kidney-shaped as it ripens. Cor. taper-pointed. In Angus- 
shire. P.— July, Aug. E. B. 2784. 

Jy. G. SACCHARATUM. Warty-pruited B. FI. white or pale 
yellow. 

D. Stalks 3 flowered, axillary. Leaves Q in a whorl, lanceolate, with 
marginal prickles, all pointing forward. Fruit a large double globe, 
beset with pyramidal warts, drooping. Cornfields. Rare. 

A.— July. E. B. xxxi, 2173. 

Jy. G. TRICORNE. Three-plowered Goose-grass. FI. greenish 
white. 

D. Stalks 3 flowered, axillary. Leaves about 8 in a whorl, lanceo¬ 
late, with reflexed marginal prickles, like those on the stem. Fruit a 
double globe, sharply granulated, drooping. Dry chalky fields. Rare. 

A.— July. E. B. xxiii, 1641. 


J. G. SPURIUM. Smooth-pruited Corn B. S. FI. greenish white. 

D. Leaves about Sin a whorl, lanceolate, with reflexed prickles at 
the edges, like those on the stem. Stems weak, spreading. Flowers in 
axillar cymes. Corn-fields about Forfar. In general habits so near to 
G. Aparine, as to be scarcely distinguished but by its smooth fruit 
Fruit-\dbe?> distinct, kidney-shaped. •' 

A.— June, July. E. B. xxvi, 1871. 

Jy. G. PUSILLUM. Least Mountain B. FI. white. 

D. Leaves S in a whorl, linear-lanceolate, hair-pointed, entire some¬ 
what hairy. Panicles terminal, forked. Fruit very smooth. Stems very 
numerous, branched, forming large tufts, conspicuous from their innu¬ 
merable little milk-white flowers. Limestone hills, near the Lake of 
Killarney, &c. P.—July, Aug. E. B. ii, 74. 

Jy. G. MOLLUGO. Great Hedge B. FI. white. 

D. Leaves Sin a lohorl, elliptical, bluntish, deep green, paler beneath 
bristle pointed; generally very smooth, except the edges, which are beset 
with small prickles pointing forwards. Flowers abundant, in loose 
spreading panicles. Cor. thick-tipped. Fruit globular. Stems very long 
and straggling. Hedges and thickets. Common. 

P.—July, Aug. E. B. xxiv, 1673. 

J. G. VERUM. Common Yellow B. S. B. FI. greenish yellow, or 
golden yellow. 

Leaves 8 in a whorl; linear, channelled, entire, rough. Steins about 
a foot high, decumbent at the base, hard, much branched. Flowers very 
numerous, in dense panicles. In pastures, abundant. 

P.— June, July. E. B. x, 660. 

Fruit covered with bristles. 

J. G. BOREALE. Cross-leaved B. S. FI. white. 

D. Leaves 4 in a whorl, ovate, lanceolate, 3 ribbed, smooth, with 
rough edges. Stem erect. Flowers in numerous branched panicles. 
Shady places by lakes and rivers in the North, and in Scotland and 
Ireland. Frequent. P.— June, July. E. B. ii, lOo. 

M. G. APARINE. Goose Grass, or Cleavers. Fl.pale buff-colour. 

D. Leaves S in a whorl, rough, with reflexed prickles. Bristles of 
the fruit hooked, catching hold of everything near. Straggling amongst 
bushes and hedges. Very common. A.— May, Aug. E. B. xii, 816. 

RUBIA. Madder. N. O. 43. Rubiacece. 

Cal. very small, 4 toothed, superior. Cor. one petal, bell¬ 
shaped, 4 or 5 divisions, without a tube. Berry of 2 smooth 
lobes. 

J. R. PEREGRINA. Wild M. FI. yellowish green. Berry black. 

D. Cor. 5 cleft. Leaves 4 to 6 in a whorl, dark, evergreen, shining 
and smooth on the upper side; the edges of leaves and stem rough with 
hooked prickles. Flowers in compound panicles. In thickets, and on 
sandy ground in the south-west of England. 

Very like a Galium. P.— June, July. E. B. xii, 851. 

(CICENDIA.) EXACUM. Marsh Centaury. N. 0. 

54. Getitianece. 

Cal. inferior, in 4 segments. Cor. 1 petal, 4 lobed, with a 
swelling tube. Filaments from the tube of the Cor., shorter 
than the limb. Caps. 2 celled. /Seeds many. Bitter herbs. 

Jy. E. FILIFORME. Least Gentianella. FI. yellow. 

Stem 2 to 4 inches high, erect, branched, forked, slender. Flowers 
small, on long stalks. Leaves chiefly at the root, sessile, lanceolate, or 
spathulate. Sandy or turfy bogs. South of England and in Ireland. 

A.-July. E.B.iv, 235. 

PLANTAGO. Plantain. N. O. 66. Plantaginem. 

D. Stamens very long. Cal. 4 cleft. Cor. one petal, tu¬ 
bular, limb 4 cleft, reflexed. Cap. bursting all round, 2 
celled. Flowers in dense, cylindrical spikes. 
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J. P. MAJ OR. Greater P. FI. whitish. Anthers red. 

D. Leaves egg-shaped, on longish stalks. Flower stalks round. 
Seeds numerous. The seeds are eaten by birds. Meadows, &c. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xxii, 1558. 

J. P. MEDIA. Hoary P. FI. silvery. Stamens pink. Anthers white. 
D. Leaves egg-shaped, on very short stalks. Flower stalks round. 
Seed solitary. Spike shorter than P. Major. Leaves all pressed to the 
ground. This plant disfigures grass-plots, and is best killed by a drop of 
vitriolic acid on the crown of the root. Pastures. Most common on 
chalky and gravelly soils. Very common. 

V.—June, July. E. B. xxii, 1559. 

M. P. LANCEOLOTA. Ribwort P. FI. pale. Anthers cream colour. 
Bracteas black. 

Leaves lanceolate, woolly at the base. Flower-stalks 5 angled, twisted. 
Pastures. Very common. P.— May, Aug. E. B. viii, 507. 

J. P. MARITIMA. SeaP. 

D. Leaves linear, channelled, nearly entire. Flower-stalks round, 
longer than the leaves. Leaves woolly at the base. Clefts of rocks, 
dry pastures, and on the sea-shore; and in Wales and Scotland. Com¬ 
mon. P.— June, July. E. B. iii, 175. 

J. P. CORONOPUS. Bucks’-horn P. Star of the Earth. 

D. Leaves in many pinnate linear segments. Flower-stalks round. 
Spikes numerous. On sandy or gravelly ground, and near the sea. 
Frequent. A.— June, July, Aug. E. B. xiii, 892. 

CENTUNCULUS. Chaff-weed. N. O. 64. Frimulacece. 

Cal. 4 segments. Cor. tubular, shorter than the calyx, 
limb 4 cleft (sometimes 6 cleft), withering. Cap. of one cell, 
many seeded, bursting all round. 

J. C. MINIMUS. Small C. or Bastard Pimpernel. FI. pale rose 
colour. 

Flowers sessile, without glands at the base. Very diminutive plant. 
Leaves alternate, ovate, smooth, sessile. Moist sandy ground. Rare. 

A.— June. E. B. viii, 531. 

SANGUISORBA. Burnet. N. 0. 26. Rosacece. 

Cal. superior, in 4 coloured segments. Cor. none. Germen 
with 2 or 4 bracteas at the base, 

J. S. OFFICINALIS. Great B. FI. deep purple. 

Leaves of 4 or 5 pair of stalked serrated leaflets, with or without small 
sessile intermediate ones. Spike of flowers dense, long. Bracteas green, 
fringed, 4 under each flower. The plant is astringent. Meadows and 
pastures on a calcareous soil, chiefly in the North. Common. 

V.—June, July. E. B. xix, 1312. 

EPIMEDIUM. Barren-wort. N. O. 2. Berleridece. 

D. Nectaries lying on the petals. Petals 4. Cal. 4 leaves. 
Pod oblong. 

M. E. ALPINUM. B. FI. dark red. Nectaries yellow. 

Stem simple, bearing one delicate thrice ternate leaf. Thickets in the 
North. Rare. V.—May. E. B. vii, 438. 

COBNUS. Cornel. N. 0. 40. CorneeB. 

Cal. 4 teeth. Cor. 4 equal petals. Drupe with a nut, ob¬ 
long, of 2 cells, a kernel in each. Emit, if red, eatable; if 
white or dark, nauseous or insipid. 

J. C. SANGUINEA. Wild C. or Dog-wood. FI. green-white. Fruit 
dark purple. 

D. Woody. Cymes of flowers without involucres. Leaves egg- 
shaped, smooth, turning red in Autumn. Hedges and thickets. Common. 
^ ’ Tree.—June. B?. B. iv, 249. 
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J. C. SUECICA. Dwarf C. FI. dark purple. Fruit red. 

D. Herbaceous. Flotoers in umbels, surrounded by a ^ leaved invo¬ 
lucre. About 6 inches high. Alpine pastures. Frequent. 

P.— June, July. E, B. v, 310. 

PARIETiVRIA. Pellitory. 76. Urticecs. 

* Perianth, 4 segments, inferior. Eilaments of the stamens 
at first incurved, and then expanding with elastic force. Eruit 
I seeded, enclosed by the enlarged perianth. 

Jy. P. OFFICINALIS. Common Pellitory of the Wall. FI. 
purplish. Fruit, black, shining. 

Flower small, clustered in the axils of the leaves. Involucrum in 7 
segments, containing 3 flowers, the lateral ones pertect, their red calyx 
becoming greatE elongated; the intermediate one has no stamens, but 
a fertile pistil. Stems branched, quadrangular, reddish, succulent, hairy, 
with numerous, alternate, ovate lanceolate leaves. Old walls and rub¬ 
bish. Common. P.— July, Sept. E. B. xiii, 879. 

ISNABDIA. ISNARDIA. N. 0. 27. Onagrarim. 

Cor. none. Cal. superior, bell-shaped, in 4 segments. 
Caps, quadrangular, crowned with the calyx. Stigma knobbed. 

Jy. I. PALUSTRIS. Marsh I. FI. green. 

D. A floating herb, with long filamentous roots, smooth. Leaves 
opposite, ovate, entire. Bracteas, 2. Flowers axillary, sessile, incon¬ 
spicuous. Floating in pools, at Baxted, Sussex. Vei 7 rare. 

^ & P ’ ^ PI B. 2ms. 

ALCHEMILLA. Lady’s Mantle. N. 0. 26. Rosacece. 
D. Cal. 8 cleft. Petals none. 

M. A. VULGARIS. Common L. (See Plate I, Part \.) 

D. Leaves plaited, lobed. P.— May, Aug. E. B. ix, 597. 

Jy. A. ALPINA. Alpine L. M. FI. green. 

D. Leaves separated to the base, in & or 7 lobes, closely serrated. 
Silky at the back; above smooth and green. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the silvery splendour of the under sides of the leaves, 
especially when exposed by the agitation of the wind. Alpine rocks in 
the North, and in Wales. Abundant. V.—July. E. B. iv, 244. 

M. A. ARVENSIS. Parsley Pibrt. FI. green. 

D. Leaves flat, 3 lobed. Stamens, sometimes only one. Flowers 
sessile, axillary. Stems spreading, leafy. Dry, gravelly fields. Common. 

A.—May, Aug. E. B. xv, 1011. 

TETRANDBIA. TETRAGYNIA. 

ILEX. Holly. N. 0. 51. IlicinecB. 

Cal. 4 toothed. Cor. wheel-shaped, 4 petals. 

M. I. AQUIFOLIUM. Common H. FI. whitish. 

Tree. May. E. B. vii, 496. 

POTAMOGETON. Pond-weed. N. 0. 86. Naiades. 

Cal. none. Cor. petals 4. Seeds 4, naked. Aquatic plants 
of a highly vascular texture. 

D. Leaves opposite. Stipules none. 

J. P. DENSUS. Close-leaved P. FI. green. 

D. Spike of 4 flowers. All the leaves under water ; clasping, ovate, 
pointed, crowded. Stem forked. Flower stalks solitary, from the forks 
of the stem. Pools. &c. Common. 

P. — June, Aug. E. B. vi, 397. 


• Perianth. The calyx and corolla combined, or the envelope surrounding the 
flower, in which the Cal. cannot be distinguished from the Cor. 
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D. Leaves alternate. Stipules free. 

J. P. NATANS. Broad-leaved P. FI, green, yellow anthers. 

D. Upper leaves stalked, floating, coriaceous, oblong ovate; lower 
ones linear, membranous, sessile. Roots creeping. Spikes simple, raised 
above the water. Pools, &c. Common. 

V.—June, Aug. E. B. xxvi, 1822. 

J. P. IIETEROPHYLLUS. Various-leaved P. 

D. Upper leaves elliptical, stalked, floating, slightlj’^ coriaceous; 
lower ones lanceolate, membranous, sessile. Flower stalks swelling up¬ 
ward. Root a small tuber. Plant smaller than the last, floating leaves 
thinner; the submersed ones very numerous, tapering at each end, not 
linear. Spikes dense. Pools, &e. Common. 

P.— June, July, Aug. E. B. xviii, 1285. 

Jy. P. FLUITANS {Itufescens.) Long-leaved Floating P. FI. 
reddish green. 

D. Upper leaves only floating, stalked, leathery, elliptic, oblong, ob¬ 
tuse, ribbed. Lower leaves lanceolate, membranaceous, many nerved, 
with connecting veins, and many linear reticulations. Flower stalks 
axillary. Spikes above an inch long, cylindrical, dense. The plant is 
remarkable for its reddish olive-colour. Ditches, slow streams, &c. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xviii, 1286. 

Jy. P. PERFOLIATUS. Perfoliate P. FI. brown. 

D. Leaves heart-shaped, clasping the stem, all under water. Spikes 
of a few flowers above the water. Ponds, &c. Very common. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. iii, 168. 

J. P. LUCENS. Shining P. FI. green. 

D. Plant entirely under water, except the flowers. Spike dense, 
many flowered. Leaves stalked, elliptic, lance-shaped, pointed, mem¬ 
branous, 5 or 1 ribs, and a strong net-ioork of transverse veins. Flower 
stalks swell towards the top. Pools, &c. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. vi, 376. 

Jy. P. PRiELONGUS. Long-stalked P. 

D. Leaves all under water, nerved from the base, truly oblong, (not 
elliptical,) half clasping. Flower stalks (peduncles) very long. Spike 
cylindrical, many flowered. One of the largest species. Pools and 
lakes in Scotland. Rare. P.— July. 

Jy. P. LANCEOLATUS. Lance-shaped P. FI. brownish. 

D. Leaves under water, except the top floating onesl (“Floating 
underwater?’^ Smith.) Leaves under water, lanceolate, tapering at 
the base; about 5 to 7 ribs or nerves and transverse veins; near the 
middle rib are small chain-like reticulations. Floating leaves elliptic, 
lanceolate, many-nerved, slightly leathery. Stem very slender. Spike 
dense, small, short. Smaller and moi’e delicate plant than P. Hetero- 
phyllus. Pools, &c. in Anglesea and in Scotland. Rare. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxviii, 1985. 

J. P. CRISPUS. Curled P. FI. yellowish green. 

D. Leaves serrated, waved, alternate, lanceolate. Upper ones oppo¬ 
site. Whole plant under water. Flower in short loose spikes. Pools, 
&c. Common. P.— June, July. E. B. xv, 1012. 

Jy. P. PUSILLUS. Small P. FI. brownish. 

D. Whole plant under water, except the flowers. Leaves linear, 
spreading at the base, opposite or alternate, 3 or 5 ribbed, with obscure 
connecting veins. Flower stalks axillary, much longer than the small 
ovate spike of few flowers. Ditches, &c., frequent. 

P.— July. E. B. iii, 215. 

Jy. P. GRAMINEUS. Grassy P. 

D. Whole plant under water, except the flowers which just appear 
above. Leaves grassy, of a fine green, linear, 3 inches long. (From 
P. Pusillus.) Flower stalks short. Leaves 3 ribbed, with a few obscure 
connecting veins. The middle rib with narrow, oblong, parallel reticu¬ 
lations. Ponds, (fee. Rare. P.— July. E. B. xxxii, 2253. 

J. P. COMPRESSES. Flat-stalked P. 

Variety of P. Pusillus. Small P. with broader leaves, and inter¬ 
rupted spike. P.— June, July. E. B. vi, 418. 


P. ACUTIFOLIUS. Sharp-leaved P. 

D. Whole plant under water, except the flowers. Leaves linear with 
3 principal, and numerous close parallel intermediate nerves or ribs 
Flower-stalk short, about the length of the oval, compact spike. The 
numerous, closely plaeed, and parallel ribs distinguish this and P 
Zostercefolius from other species. 

Jy. P. ZOSTER^FOLIUS. Grass-wrack-like P. 

D. Whole plant under water, except the flowers. Leaves broadly 

linear, with ^principal, and numerous close parallel intermediate nerves 

or ribs (from P. Acutifolius.) Flower-stalk long. Spike cylindrical. 
Rivers and lakes. Yorkshire and Scotland. Rare. 

P.—July. E. B. 2685. 

Stipules adnate. 

Jy. P. PECTINATUS. Fennel-leaved P. FI dull green. 

D. Whole plant tinder water, except the flowers. Leaves bristle 
shaped, single ribbed, sheathing at the base, closely set in 2 rows. 
Spikes few, interrupted, on longish stalks. Ponds, rivers, &c. in salt or 
fresh water. Rare. P.— July. E. B. v, 323. 

EUPPIA. Tassel-grass. N. O. 86. Naiades. 

D. (from Potamogeton, which it otherwise resembles.) Cor. 
none. Seeds on foot-stalks. Cal. none. Styles none. 

A. R. MARITIMA. Sea Ruppia. Tassel-pond-weed. 

D. Whole plant under water. Leaves alternate, linear, very narrow 
sheathing at the base. A curious plant. After flowering, the flower- 
stalk (often spiral) is much lengthened, carrying to the surface of the 
w'ater the 4 impregnated germens, each raised on its long firm stalk. In 
salt water ditches. P.— Aug. E. B. ii, 136. 

SAGINA. Pearl-wort. N. 0. 14. Caryophijllece. 

Cap. 1 cell, 4 valves. Cal. 4 leaved. Petals 4, shorter 
than the Calyx, sometimes wanting. Leaves opposite, entire. 

M. S. PROCUMBENS. Procumbent P. FI. white, drooping. 

D. Stems procumbent, smooth, spreading in every direction, on walks, 
&c. Very common. P.— May, Aug. E. B. xiii, 880. 

M. S. MARITIMA. Sea P. FI. petals none. 

D. Stem nearly erect. Smooth. Leaves without bristles. Stem 
branched, leafy. The sea coast. Not uncommon. 

A.— May, Aug. E. B. xxxi, 2195. 

M. S. APETALA. Small Annual P. FI. petals white, but usually 
missing. 

J). Stems nearly erect, hairy. Leaves fringed, bristle pointed. Yery 
common. Walls and dry barren ground. 

A.— May, June. E. B. xiii, 881. 

MCENOHIA. Mcenchia. N. O. 14. Caryophijllem. 

Cap. 1 celled, 1 valved. Cal. 4 leaves. Petals 4. 

M. M. ERECTA. Upright M. FI. shining white. 

Flowers erect, solitary, on long stalks. Whole plant glaucous. Pas¬ 
tures, gravelly places. Frequent. (Much like a Sagina). 

A.—May. E. B. ix, 609. 

TTTT.7RA. Till^ea. N. 0. 35. Crassulacece. 

D. Cap. 3 or 4, 1 celled, 2 valves. Cal. 3 or 4 segments. 
Petals 8 or 4. 

M. T. MUSCOSA. Mossy T. FI. white. 

Leaves succulent, reddish. Plant so small, only remarkable by forming 
reddish patches over the most dreary sands. Barren, sandy heaths, xre- 
quent Norfolk and Suffolk. A.—May, June. E. B. n, 116. 
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EADIOLA. Flax-seed, All-seed. N. 0. 15. 

D. Cal. inferior, one leaf, in 4 principal segments, each 
deeply cleft. Petals 4. Caps. 8 cells and 8 valves. 

Jy. R. MILLEGRANA. Thyme-leaved F. FI. white. 

Stem erect, much forked, 1 to 2 inches higli. Leaves egg-shaped, 
sessile. Flowers stalked, from the forks of the stem. A very minute 
plant. Gravelly, sandy soil, on heaths, &c. Rare. 

A. — July, Aug. E. B. xiii, 893. 

Class 5. PENTANDRIA. (Flowers with b Stamens.) 

Oeder 1. MONOGYNIA (1 Pistil.) 

NATURAL ORDER. NATURAL ORDER. 

Myosotis. 57. Boragineee. Vhyteuma. 47. Campanulacese 
Lithospennum „ Jasione „ 

Anchusa. „ Lobelia. „ 

Cynoglossum. „ Impatiens. 21. Balsimenese. 

Pulmonaria. „ Viola. 9. Violariese. 

Symphytum. „ Verbascuni. dO.Scrophularinese 

Borago. „ Hyoscyamus.bS.Stolime^. 

Asperugo. „ Atropa. „ 

Lycopsis. „ Solanum. „ 

Echium. „ Erythroea, 54. Gentianeee. 

Primula. 64. PrimulaceeB. Samolus. 64. Primulacese. 

Cycla7ne7i. „ Lo7iice7'a. 42. Caprifoliaceae. 

Menyanthes. 54. Gentianese. Bhamnus. 24. Ilhamneee. 

Villarsia. „ Euonymus. 23. Celastrinese. 

Hottonia. 64. Primulaceoe. Ribes. 36. Grossulariese. 

Lyswiacliia. „ Hedera. 39 . Araliaceae. 

Anagallis „ Illecebru77i. 34. Paronychieee. 

Azalea 49. Ericese. Glaux. 64. Piimulaceae. 

Co7ivolvulus 56. Convolvulacese Thesiimi. 72. Santalaceae. 

55. Polemoniacese. Vinca. 53.Apocyne8e 

Ca7npa7iula. 47. Campanulacese 

Order 2. DIGYNIA (2 Pistils.) 

NATURAL ORDER. NATURAL ORDER. 

Hertiiaria. 34. Paronychiese. Ubtius. 77.Ulmace8e. 

Chenopodiiim. 68. Chenopodese. Cuscuta. 56. Convolvulacese 

Beta. „ Oentia7ia. 54. Gentianese. 

Salsola. „ 

Fnbelliferous Plaiit. N. 0. Umbelliferse. 

Order 3. TRIGYNIA. (3 Pistils.) 

NATURAL ORDER. NATURAL ORDER. 

Viburnum. 42. Caprifoliacese. Ta7na7'ix. 31. Tamariscinese. 

8a7nbucus. „ Corrigiola. 34. Paronychiese. 

Staphylea. 23. Celastrinese 

Order 4. TETRAGYNIA (4 Pistils.) 

Partiassia. N. O. 18. Hypericinese. 

Order 5. PENTAGYNIA (5 Pistils.) 

NATURAL ORDER. NATURAL ORDER. 

Statice. 65. Plumbaginese. Sibbaldia. 26. Eosacese. 

Lmum. 15. Linese. 

Order 6. HEXAGYNIA (6 Pistils.) 

Eraser a. N. 0. 10. Droseracese. 

Order 7. POLYGYNIA. (Many Pistils.) 

Myosurus. N. O. 1. Ranunculacese. 


PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

(D. 1. FI. Monopetalous, with 2 or 4 naked seeds. Myosotis to Echium.) 
MYOSOTIS. Scorpion Grass. N. O. 57. Boraginece. 

Cor. salver-shaped, lobes obtuse. Mouth half closed with 
short rou7ided valves. Cal. 5 cleft. Euts smooth. 

J. M. PALUSTRIS. Great Water S. Forget-me-not. FI. blue, 
inouth yellow. 

D. Clusters leafless. Leaves and calyx rough with close pressed 
bristles. Cal. funnel-shaped, with short, broad, spreading teeth. Limb 
of Cor, longer than the tube. Root creeping. Stems from 6 to 18 
inches high. Sides of Rivers, &c. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xxviii, 1973. 

M. M. CtESPITOSA. Tufted Water S. FI. blue. 

D. Calyx rough, with close pressed bristles (from Palustris.) Cal. 
teeth narrow, lanceolate. Limb of Cor. equalling the tube. Root 
fibrous. Stem from 6 to 18 inches high. Watery places. Common. 

P. or Biennial.—May, June. E. B. 2661. 

Jy. M. ALPESTRIS. Rock S. 

Probably a mountain variety of M. Sylvatica. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxxvi, 2b69. 

J. M. SYLVATICA. Upright Wood S. FI. blue. 

D. Clusters with a leaf at the base. Cal. xoith hooked bristles; 
deeply 5 cleft. Cor. limb flat, longer than the tube. Root-leaves on 
short dilated stalks. There is but little distinction between this and M. 
Arvensis, but it is a larger plant. Dry, shady places. Common in the 
North of England and Lowlands of Scotland. 

P.— June, July. E. B. 2630. 

J. M. ARVENSIS. Fields. FI. blue. 

D. Clusters stalked, with one remote axillary flower. Cal. with 
hooked bristles, only half 5 cleft. Cor. limb concave, the length of the 
tube. Cultivated ground. Common. 

A.— June, Aug. E. B. xxxvi, 2558. 

Ap. M. COLLINA. Early Field S. FI. blue. 

Flower small. Limb of Cor. shorter than tube. Cal. with hooked 
bristles. Leaves oblong, obtuse, with straight silky hairs on both sides. 
Racemes usually with one distant flower at the base. (From M. Versi¬ 
color.) Flowers always blue. Cal. open in fruit. Dry places. 

A.— April, May. E. B. 2629. 

Ap. M. VERSICOLOR. Yellow and Blue S. FI. blue. 

D. Cal. with spreading hooked bristles. Limb of Cor. shorter than 
tube, (from M. Collina.) Flower at first yellow, then taking a tinge 
of blue, and at last becoming quite blue. Cal. closed in fruit. Meadows 
and banks. Not uncommon. 

A.— April, July. E. B. vii, 480. (Figure 1.) 

LITHOSPERMUM. Gromwell. N. 0. 57. Boraginece. 

Cor. funnel-shaped. Mouth tiaked (or very minute scales.) 
Cal. 5 deep segments. Seeds very hard, shining. 

M. L. OFFICINALE. Common G. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Cor. not much longer than the Cal. (From L. Arvense.) Nuts 
even. Leaves rather acute, with lateral transverse ribs. Stem erect, 
much branched. Cor. with a protuberance at the base of each segment. 
Dry places, amongst rubbish. Not common. 

P.—May. E. B. ii, 134. 

M. L. ARVENSE. Corn G. FI. white. 

D. Cor. not much longer than the Cal. (From L. Officirude.) Nuts 
wrinkled. Leaves obtuse, without lateral ribs. Stem erect, branched. 
Cor. with a protuberance at the base of each segment. Cornfields and 
waste ground. Common. A.— May, June. E. B. ii, 123. 
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Ap. L. PURPURO-C^RULEUM. Creeping or Purple G. FI. 
violet hlue, large. 

D. Cor. much longer than Cal. Stems some erect, some procumbent. 
Leaves lanceolate, without lateral ribs, rough with hairs and callous 
warts above. Cor. 5 pale swellings at the base of the limb. Thickets 
on a chalky soil. Rare. P.— April, May. E. B. ii, 117. 

M. L. MARITIMUM. Sea G. FI. purple. 

D. Stems all procumbent. Leaves ovate, upper ones lanceolate, fleshy, 
and glaucous, sprinkled with callous points. Sea-shore, in the North of 
England, in Ireland and Scotland. P.— May, Aug. E. B. vi, 368. 

ANCHUSA. Alkanet. N. O. 67. Boragince. 

Cor. closed with valves, funnel-shaped, tube straight, tumid 
below. Cal. 5 cleft, inferior. 

J. A. OFFICINALIS. Common A. FI. deep purple. 

D, Leaves lance-shaped Spikes crowded, unilateral. Stems 1 to 2 
feet high, rough and hispid. Waste ground. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. x, 662. 

M. A. SEMPERVIRENS. Evergreen A. FI. shy-blue. 

D. Leaves egg-shaped. Root leaves stalked. Upper ones sessile. 
Roadsides and amongst rubbish. Not common, 

P.— May, June. E. B. i, 45. 

CYNOGLOSSUM. Hound’s-tongue. N. 0. 57. Bora- 
ginece. 

Cor. half closed with valves, funnel-shaped. D. (From 
Myosotis.) Seeds borne by a cetitral column. Cal. 5 cleft, 
inferior. 

M. C. OFFICINALE. Common H. FI. dull red. 

D. Stem leaves sessile, downy. Whole plant dull green — soft, downy. 
Its smell resembles mice. It has narcotic properties. Roadside. Common. 

B.— May, June. E. B. xiii, 921. 

J. C. SYLVATICUM. Green-leaved H. FI. dull blue. 

D. Leaves lance-shaped, upper ones embracing the stem. Distinct 
from C. Officinalis, in its bright, shining green, and want of downy 
softness ; besides having scarcely any scent. The leaves smooth on the 
upper side, except from the prominence of callous warts on the under 
surface. Shady lanes. Rare. Worcestershire, &c. 

B.—June. E. B. xxiii, 1643. 

PULMONARIA. Lung-wort. 

D. Cal. 5 cornered, 5 cleft, inferior. Cor. funnel-shaped, 
mouth naked, 

M. P. OFFICINALIS. Common L. FI. violet blue. 

D. Leaves ovate, generally speckled with white on the upper side. 
Woods and thickets. Rare. P.— May. B. ii, 118. 

M. P. ANGUSTIFOLIA. Narrow-leaved L. FI. violet blue. 

D. Leaves lance-shaped, seldom speckled with white. Plant taller. 
Woods and thickets. Rare. P.— May, June. E. B. xxiii, 1628. 

SYMPHYTUM. Comfrey. N. 0 57. Boraginem. 

Cor. beU-shaped; mouth closed with fringed valves. Tube 
short. 

M. S. OFFICINALE. Common C. FI. yellotoish white, or purplish 
and pink. 

D. Boot black. Stem toinged. Clusters revolute. Leaves ovate, 
lanceolate. The root yields much mucilage, w’hich is useful for coughs. 
Watery meadows, ditches, &c. Common. 

P.— May, June. E. B. xii, 817. 


J. S. TUBEROSUM. Tuberous C. FI. yellowish white. 

D. (From S. Officinale.) Boot white externally. Leaves more 
ovate, rather harsher ; the stem scarcely winged ; flowers fewer. Shady 
places, banks of rivers, &c. in the North. Common in Scotland, rare ia 
England. P. — June, July. jE. B. xxi, 1502. 

BORAGO. Borage. N. 0, 57. Boraginece. 

Cor. wheel-shaped, mouth closed with awl-shaped or notched 
valves. 

J. B. OFFICINALIS. Common B, FI. bright blue. 

D. Mouth of Cor. with a double row of valves; the innermost bear¬ 
ing the stamens. Whole plant covered with very pungent bristles. 
Flowers large, numerous, in terminal bunches. Waste ground. 

B.— June, July. E. B. i, 36. 

ASPERUGO. Madwort. N. 0. 57. Boraginece. 

D. Cal. inferior, one leaf, 5 cleft, when in fruit enlarged, 
forming 2 erect lobes. Cor. one petal, funnel-shaped. Mouth 
nearly closed, with 5 rounded, horizontal valves. &eeds 4, 
attached to a central column m pairs. 

J. A. PROCUMBENS. German Madwort. FI. blue. 

D. Stems prostrate, square, leafy, their angles prickly. Leaves 
generally in threes, elliptical, dark green, bristly. Flowers small. In 
waste ground, near Durham, East Lothian, &c. Rare. 

A. — June, July. E. B. x, 661. 

LYCOPSIS. Bugloss. N. 0. 57. Boraginece. 

D. Cor. funnel-shaped, with a curved tube, the mouth 
closed with convex, hairy valves. Seeds 4, egg-shaped, with 
a bordered scar, attached to the base of the enlarged swelling 
calyx. Cal. 5 cleft. 

J. L. ARVENSIS. Small B. FI. bright blue, valves white. 

Whole plant very bristly and rou^h. Leaves lanceolate, waved. Limb 
of corolla slightly unequal. Stalks of flowers and fruit erect. Corn-fields, 
&c. Common. A..—June, July. E. B. xiv, 938. 

ECHIUM. Viper’s Bugloss. N. 0. 57, Boraginece. 

D, Mouth of Cor. naked and open. Cor. bell-shaped; 
tube very short, limb gradually widening upwards. 5 segments, 
2 uppermost longest. Seeds 4, wrinkled. Cal. 6 cleft. 

J. E. VULGARE. Common V. B. FI. blue purple, sometimes white. 
Buds red. 

Stem bristly and warty. Stem-leaves lanceolate, bristly, single-ribbed. 
Spikes lateral, deflexed, hairy. Flowers large, in crowded, recurved 
spikes. Old walls, waste ground, &c., chiefly on gravelly soil. Common. 

B. —June, July. E. B. iii, 181. 

Jy. E. VIOLACEUM. Violet-flowered B. 

D. Stem-leaves heart-shaped and somewhat clasping at the base. 
Lower leaves egg-shaped, stalked. Stem less hispid than E. VulgBre, 
and without tubercles. Spikes much elongated, with more distant 
flowers. Stamens of unequal lengths. On sandy ground about St. 
Heller’s, Jersey. Very rare. B.— Jtdy,Aug. 

PRIMULA. Primrose. N. O. 64. PrimulacecB. 

Cal. one leaf, tubular, with 5 angles and 5 teeth. Cor. one 
petal, salver-shaped; limb in 5 segments. 

Mh. P. VULGARIS. Common Primrose. FI . pale yelhw. (flee Plate 
5, Part IV.) 

D. Stalks single-flowered. Limb of the corolla flat. 

P.— March, April, May. E. B. i, 4. 

Ap. P. ELATIOR. Ox-lip. FI. pale yellow. 

T). Stalks many-flowered. Limb of the corolla flat. 

P.--Apnl, May. E. B. vm, 513. 
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Ap. P. VERIS. Cowslip. FI. yellow. {See Plate Q, Part IN.) 

D. Stalks many-flowered. Limb of the corolla concave. 

P.— April, May. E. B. i, 5. 

J, P. FARINOSA. Bird’s-eye P, FI. lilac. (See Plate 1, Part II.) 

D. Limb of Cor. flat. Stigma undivided. Leaves powdery beneath. 
Larger than P. Scotica. North of England and Scotland. Wet pastures. 
Rare. P.— June, July. E. B. i, 6. 

J. P. SCOTICA. Scottish P. FI. deep lilac. 

Limb of Cor. flat. Stigma 5 cleft. Leaves powdery on both sides. 
Smaller than the last. East coast of the North of Scotland and tlie 
Orkney Isles. P.—June, July. E. B. 2608. 

CYCLAMEN. Cyclamen. N. 0. 64. Primulacece. 

D. Cal. inferior, campanulate, half 5 cleft. Cor. wheel- 
shajjed, with a nearly globular tube, and rejlexed, b parted 
limb. 

Ap. C. HEDERAIFOLIUM. Ivy-leaved Cyclamen, FI. white or 
flesh-colour. 

Leaves heart-shaped, variegated with brown and dark green, spring¬ 
ing from the top of the large tuberous root. Groves and thickets. Rare, 
and scarcely indigenous. P.—April. E. B. viii, 648. 

MENYANTHES. Bog-bean. N. 0. 54. Gentianece. 

Cal. inferior, in 5 segments. Cor. 5 spreading or recurved 
segments, covered above with fine thread-like fibres. 

J. M. TRIFOLIATA. Marsh Trefoil or B. FI. flesh-colour. 

D. Leaves ternate, on round footstalks. Flowers in a compound 
raceme. Very beautiful. In marshy places, pools, &c. 

P.— June, July. E. B. vii, 495. 

Jy. M, (VILLARSIA) NYMPHCEOIDES. Fringed Water Lily. 
FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves heart-shaped, wavy at the edges. Corolla fringed. 
Flowers large, axillary, 4 or 6 together, on long stalks. Stems long, 
floating by means of the leaves. Rivers, &c. On the Thames, &c. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. v, 217. 

HOTTONIA. Feather-foil. N. O. 64. Primulacece. 

Cal. inferior, in 5 segments. Cor. salver-shaped, tube open, 
limb in 5 segments. Aquatic plants. 

J, H. PALUSTRIS. Water Violet. FI. lilac or pink. 

Flowers the shape of the primrose, in numerous whorls. Foliage under 
water, flowers alone rising above. Leaves deeply pinnatifid, with linear 
segments. In ponds, &c. Rare. P.—june. E. B. vi, 364. 

LYSIMACHIA. Loose-strife. N. 0. 64. Primulacece. 

Cal. inferior, in 5 segments. Cor. wheel-shaped, without 
a tube. Caps, one celled, 10 valved. 

Stalks many-flowered. Stem erect. 

Jy. L. VULGARIS. Great Yellow L. FI. yellow. 

D. Flowers large, in pannicled, terminal clusters. Leaves ovate- 
lanceolate. Stem about 2 or 3 feet high, angled. Wet, shady places. 
Rare. P.— July. E. B. xi, 761. 

Jy. L. THYRSIFLORA. Tufted L. FI. yellow, dotted with red. 

D. (from L. Vulgaris.) Flowers small, in lateral, axillary, dense, 
stalked clusters. Leaves numerous, opposite, lanceolate. Marshes in 
the North. Veiy rare. P.— July. E. B. iii, 176. 

Stalks single-flowered. Stems prostrate. 

M. L. NEMORUM. Wood Loose-strife. FI. yellow. 

D. (from L. Nummularia.) Segments of the calyx small, linear. 
Stamens smooth. FI. smaller. Leaves ovate, acute. Moist woods, &c. 
Common. P.— May, Sept. E. B. viii, 527. 


J. L. NUMMULARIA. Creeping L., Money-wort, or Herb- 
twopence. FI. pale yellow. 

D. (From L. Nemorum.) Segments of the calyx large, ovate, almost 
over-lapping. ('This is a most evident distinction from L. Nemorum.) 
Leaves someivhat heart-shaped. Stamens clothed with glandular hairs, 
{only visible when magnified, aud chiefly on the filaments). Flowers 
much larger than L. Nemorum. Wet meadows and borders of rivulets. 
Common. P.— June, July. E. B. viii, 528. 

ANAGALLIS. Pimpernel. N. 0. 64. Primulacece. 

Cal. inferior, in 5 segments. Cor. wheel-shaped, without 
a tube, the limb in 5 segments. Stamens hairy. one- 

celled, bursting all round, transversely. 

J. A. ARVENSIS. Common Scarlet P., or Poor Man’s Weather- 
Glass. FI. scarlet or orange, with a violet coloured mouth, some¬ 
times blue. 

Leaves egg-shaped, dotted beneath, sessile. Stem procumbent, square. 
The flowers close at the approach of rain. Fields and gardens. Common. 

A.— June, Aug. E. B. viii, 629. 

Jy. A. TENELLA. Bog P. FI. pink. 

D, Leaves on short stalks, roundish ; dotted beneath. Cor. some¬ 
what funnel-shaped. Stem creeping. Floioers on long, slender stalks. 
A pretty little plant, to be discovered by its delicate pink flowers, in 
boggy places, creeping amongst the wet grass, moss, &c. Wet, spongy 
bogs. Common. P.— July, Aug. E. B. viii, 530. 

AZALEA. Azalea. N. 0. 49. Ericece. 

Cal. inferior, in 5 coloured segments. Cor. bell-shaped, in 
6 segments. Anthers roundish, opening by 2 terminal pores. 
Caps. 5 cells, many seeds, 5 valves. 

Jy. A. PROCUMBENS. Trailing A. FI. rose-colour. 

Branches spreading and reclining. Leaves opposite, revolute, very 
smooth, stalked. Flowers small. Stems dwarfish, woody, buried in 
moss 5 with numerous leafy branches. Alpine moors, in Scotland. 

Shrub. — July, E. B. xiii, 865. 

CONVOLVULUS. Bindweed. N. O. 66. Convolvulacece. 

Cal. inferior, small, in 5 segments. Cor. bell-shaped, 
regular, with 5 plaits and 5 shallow lobes. 

J. C. SEPIUM. Great B. FI. white, rarely rose colour. 

D. Bracteas 2, heart-shaped, close to the flotCer, Leaves arrow- 
shaped, abrupt at their posterior lobes. Stems twining. Flowers large. 
Hedges, gardens, &c. A troublesome weed in some places, though very 
beautiful. Common. P.— June, Aug. E. B. v, 313. 

J. C. ARVENSIS. Small B. FI. white and pink, with pale or yel¬ 
lowish plaits. 

D. Bracteas minute, remote from the flower. Leaves ari'ow-shaped, 
acute at each end. Stems prostrate or twining. Flower fragrant, sm^ler 
than C. Sepium. Fields, &c. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. v, 312. 

J. C. SOLDANELLA. Sea B. FI. light purplish pink, loith pale 
yellow plaits. 

D. Leaves kidney-shaped, somewhat angular. Stems procumbent. 
Flowers as large as those of C. Sepium. They expand in the sunshine 
only. On the sandy sea-shore. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. v, 314. 

POLEMONIUM. Greek Valerian. N. O. 55. Pole- 
moniacece. 

Cor. 5 cleft; tube closed by 5 valves. Stamens between 
the valves, opposite the segments. Caps. 3 cells. 

J. P. COERULEUM. Greek V. Jacob’s Ladder. FI. blue. 

D. Leaves pinnate. Flowers erect, large. Stem from 1 to 2 feet high, 
leafy, panicled at the top. In bushy places in the North, and in the 
South of Scotland. Rare. P.— June. E. B. i, 14. 
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CAMPANULA. Bell-flower. N. 0. 47. Caynpanulacece. 

Cal. superior, deeply divided in 5 segments. Cor. of one 
petal, hell-shaped, 5 lobed. Filaments dilated at the base. 
Caps. 2—5 celled, opening at the side. 

Jy. 0. ROTUNDIFOLIA. Round-leaved or Common Bell-flower. 
(Hare-bell. Blue-bell.) FI. blue. 

D. Stem leaves linear, entire (from C. Patula.) Stem and leaves 
smooth. Root leaves heart or kidney-shaped, (generally withering very 
soon, 80 as to be rarely seen.) Panicle few-flowered, flowers drooping. 
Whole plant slender and graceful, well known as the Hair-bell or Hare¬ 
bell of Poets. Dry, hilly pastures; hedges. &c. Common. 

V.—July, Aug. E. B. xiii, 866. 

Jy. C. PATULA. Spreading B. FI. purplish blue. 

D. (From C. Rotundifolia.) Stem and leaves rough. Flowers larger, 
with from Z—b ribs on each petal. Cal. segments toothed at the base. 
Panicles loose, of few flowers. Cor. spreading. Stem leaves linear 
lanceolate, crenate. Stem 6-angled. It is difficult to find this plant 
entire, as the top is generally bitten off either by sheep or rabbits. Pas¬ 
tures and hedges, &c. Rare. Common in Worcestershire and part of 
Herefordshire. B.— July, Aug. E. B. i, 42. 

Jy. C. RAPUNCULUS. Rampion B. FI. purplish blue. 

D. (From C. Patula.) Stem more erect and taller. Flowers almost 
in a raceme or spike. Cal. segments narrower and not toothed. FI. 
limb less spreading. Leaves wavy, crenate, roughish ; root ones elliptic- 
lanceolate. Stem angular, hairy below. The roots used to be cultivated 
for the table as Rampions. A gravelly soil. Rare. 

'B.—July, Aug. E. B. iv, 283. 

Jy. C. PERSICIFOLIA. Peach-leaved B. FI. fine blue. 

D. Stems round, very smooth, few-fiowered. Flowers large. Leaves 
smooth, slightly serrated ; root ones obovate. Stem leaves linear-lanceo¬ 
late, sessile, remote. Cor. spreading. Woods near Cullen, Scotland. 

V.—July. E. B. 2773. 

Jy. C. LATIFOLIA. Giant Bell-flower. FI. blue or white. 

D. Stem unbranched, round. Flower very large. Panicle terminal, 
leafy. Leaves roughish, ovate-lanceolate. Moist shady woods. Rare 
in England; common in Scotland. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. v, 302. 

C. RAPUNCULOIDES. Creeping B. FI. purplish blue. 

D. Cal. segments at length refiexed. Lower leaves heart-shaped, 
crenate, on long stalks. Flowers half the size of the last, drooping, uni¬ 
lateral, in a terminal bracteated upright cluster. Leaves roughish, upper 
ones lanceolate. Stem slightly angular. Root creeping. Woods and 
hedges. Very rare. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xx, 1369. 

C. TRACHELIUM. Nettle-leaved B. FI. bluish purple. 

D. Stem angular. Leaves and calyx bristly. Upper leaves on short 
stalks, lanceolate, partly heart-shaped, sharply sen-ate. Lower ones on 
long stalks, much like nettle leaves. Flowers large, on short simple or 
divided stalks, one or two from the bosom of many of the upper leaves. 
Hedges, &c. Frequent. P.— July. E. B. i, 12. 

Jy. C. GLOMERATA. Clustered B. FI. bluish purple. 

D. Flowers sessile, most of them in a terminal head. Stem angular, 
not branched. Leaves roughish, crenate ; lower ones rather heart-shaped 
at the base, stalked 5 upper ones half clasping, ovate-acute. Cal. and 
Cor. downy. Dry pastures on limestone. Rare. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. 2, 90. 

Jy. C. HYBRIDA. Corn B. FI. purplish blue. 

D. Cor. shorter than Cal. Germen longer than calyx. Germen 
elongated, prismatic. {The long germen {or ovary) beneath the calyx 
and half hidden corolla at once mark this species.) Capsule elongated. 
Leaves oblong crenate. Stem simple or branched at the base. Dry and 
chalky cornfields. A.— Jidy, Aug. E. B. vi, 375. 


Jy. C. HEDERACEA. Ivy-leaved B. FI. pale purplish blue. 

D. Leaves ivy-shaped, stalked, smooth. Stem feeble, procumbent in 
loose tufts. Flowers on long slender stalks. A graceful little plant 
Moist shady woods. Not common. P. — July, Aug. E. B.2,1Z " 

PHYTEUMA. Rampion. N. 0, 47. Canipanulacece. 

Cal. superior, deeply divided in 5 segments. Cor. wheel¬ 
shaped, tube very short, 5 long, linear, recurved segments. 
Caps. 2 or 3 celled, opening at the side. Flot&ers in dense 
hracteated heads or spikes. 

A. P. ORBICULARE. Round-headed R. FI. blue, or purplish. 

D. Flowers in a round head. Cor. segments when in bud cohere to¬ 
gether and form a sort of curved horn. Root leaves ovate-oblong 
stalked, crenate; stem-leaves lanceolate. Much shorter plant than 
P. Spicatum, about a foot high. Chalky soils. Rare. Dowms of Hamp¬ 
shire and Sussex, &c. V.—Aug. E. B. 2 142.^ 

J. P. SPICATUM. Spiked R. FI. greenish white. 

D. Flowers in an oblong cylindrical spike. Root leaves oblong, heart- 
shaped at the base, stalked, somewffiat doubly serrate. Upper leaWs and 
bracteas, narrow lanceolate, short, sessile. Discovered in Sussex, in 1825. 
Formerly cultivated and the root eaten as a salad or boiled. Woods and 
thickets. Rare. V.—June, July. E. B. 2598. 

LOBELIA. Lobelia. N. 0. 47. Campamdacece. 

D. Cor. irregular, 2 lipped, cleft longitudinally on the 
upper side, with 2 upper and 3 loiver segments. Cal. superior, 
6 cleft. Anthers united. 

A. L. URENS. Acrid L. FI. deep purple. 

D. Stem leafy. Upper leaves lanceolate, serrated. Lower leaves 
obovate, toothed. Grows on dry heaths. Flower in a terminal brac¬ 
teated raceme. Plant milky and acrid. Heathy ground. Very rare. 

P. — Aug. Sept. E. B. xiv, 953. 

Jy. L. DORTMANNA Water L. FI. pale blue. 

D. Stem almost leafless. Root leaves many, sub-cylindrical, linear. 
Grows in the water, forming a green carpet at the bottom, with its 
densely matted foliage. Flowers in a raceme. Lakes in the North and 
in Ireland. V.—July, Aug. E. B. 2, 140. 

IMPATIENS. Touch-me-not. N. 0. 21. Balsaniinew. 

D. Cal. infei'ior, of 2 small leaves. Cor. irregular, rin- 
gent, of bjtetals; upper one slightly 3 cleft, erect, forming 
the upper lip. Lower pair very large, formmg the lower lip. 
Intermediate pair opposite, sometimes united to the lower 
petals, sometimes wanting. Nectary 1 leaf, tubular, with a 
spur at the base. Caps, of 5 linear valves, separating elasti¬ 
cally. 

Jy. I. NOLI-ME-TANGERE. Yellow Balsam. FI, yellow, spotted 
with red. 

^ Flowers Idxge. Leaves ovate, serrated. Capsule elastic when nearly 
ripe, bursting asunder, and scattering the seeds at the slightest touch. 
Watery shady places in the North. Rare. 

A.— July, August. E. B. xiv. 937. 

VIOLA. Violet. N. 0. 9. Violariece. 

Cor. irregular, spurred. 

1. Stem none. 

Ap. V. HIRTA. Hairy V. FI. light greyish blue, streaked with blaek. 

D. (from V. Odorata, which it otherwise resembles.) Flower scentless, 
paler. Leaves, stalks, and capsule hairy. A few simple runners, not 
taking root. In thickets, &c. chiefly on chalk or limestone. 

V.—April. E. B. xiii, 894. 
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Mh. ODORATA. Sweet V. FI. deep purplish blue. (A variety 
with white flowers.) 

Leaves heart-shaped, nearly smooth. Hedges, &c. Common. 

P,— March, April. E. B. 'ix, 619. 

A.p, V. PALUSTRIS. Marsh V. FI. very pale blue, with purple streaks. 

D. (from V. Odorata.) Flower scentless andpaler. Plant smaller, 
with no scions. Leaves delicate, usually kidney-shaped, (from V. Hirta.) 
Leaves, ^ c. smooth. Chiefly on boggy mountainous places. 

P.— April, June. E. B. vii, 444. 

2. With a stem. 

Ap. V. CANINA. Dog Violet. FI. blue, purple (or almost white.) 

Flower scentless. Stem at length ascending, channelled. Leaves ob¬ 
long, heart-shaped. Very common. 

P.— April, August. E. B. ix, 620. 

M. V. LACTEA. Cream-coloured V. FI. milk-white with purple 
streaks. 

D. Stem ascending, round. Leaves ovate, lanceolate. Hilly pas¬ 
tures. Rare. P.— May. E. B. vii, 445. 

M. V. PLAVI-CORNIS. Dware Yellow Spurred V. FI. deepish 
blue, spur yellowish. 

D. Stem ascending, woody, angular. Flowers smaller than V. Canina. 
Leaves heart-shaped, smooth. Stipules and bracteas fringed. Pastures, 
banks, on a gravelly soil. P.— May, June. E. B. 2736. 

J. V. TRICOLOR. Pansy. Heart’s-ease. FI. varying in size and 
colour, cream colour, purple, white, yellow. 

D. Stem angular, branched, spreading. Leaves oblong, deeply crenate. 
Stipules Rre-shaped, pinnatifid. In loose soil. Common. 

A.— June—through the Summer and Autumn. E. B. xviii. 1287. 

V. LUTEA. Yellow P. 

Probably only a variety of V. Tricolor. 

VEEBASCUM. Mullein. N. 0. 60. Scrophularmeas. 

Cal. inferior, 6 cleft. Cor. wheel-shaped, limb spreading, 
5 cleft, unequal. D. Stamens woolly, inserted into the base 
of the corolla. Capsule of 2 cells and 2 valves, ovate or 
globose, 

Jy. V. THAPSUS. Great Mullein. FI. golden yellow', anthers red, 
hairs yellow. 

D. Leaves decurrent, woolly on both sides. Flowers nearly sessile, 
closely set, numerous, in a dense, terminal spike. Stem angular, woolly, 
3 or 4 feet high. Leaves ovate, oblong, slightly crenate; lower ones 
largest and stalked. A large, white, w'oolly plant, with something the 
appearance of a Fox-glove in its manner of growth. In hedges, &c. 
Common. B.— July, August. E. B. viii, 549. 

Jy. V. LYCHNITIS. White M. FI. cream-coloured ; anthers orange; 
hairs yellow. 

D. Flowers cream-colour. Leaves not decurrent, white beneath-, 
green, but slightly hoary above. Flowers very numerous, stalked, col¬ 
lected into small woolly tufts, on the long terminal spike or raceme; 
smaller than in the other species. Stem angular, a yard high. Leaves 
wedge-shaped, oblong, finely crenate. Upper sessile; lower stalked. 
Road sides, &c. on a chalky soil. In Kent, Scotland, &c. Rare. 

B.— July, August. E. B. i, 58. 

Jy. V. PULVERULENTUM. (Flocoosum.) Yellow Hoary M. FI. 
yellow. Anthers red. Hairs pale or white. 

D. Leaves not decurrent; mealy on both sides. Stem round, woolly 
as well as the calyx. numerous, stalked, forming a fine, golden, 

pyramidal panicle, the flowers clustered in tufts on its branches. Stem a 
yard high. Leaves oblong, ovate, lower ones somewhat stalked. The 
meal easily rubs off. Hedges, &c. in Norfolk and Suffolk.* 

B.—July. jff. vii, 437. 


* If the plant be struck suddenly and violently, the expanded corollas -will in a 
short time fall off, and the calyx will close over the germen. 


Jy. V. NIGRUM. Black M. FI. yellow. Stamens—hairs purple. 

D. Leaves not decurrent, all stalked (except some of the small upper 
ones), somexvhat dotvny, not hoary, oblong, heart-shaped. Stem angu¬ 
lar, 2 or 3 feet high, ending in (rarely more than) one, long spike of 
stalked, clustered flowers, rattier smaller than V. Pulverulentum. Way- 
sides, &c. on a chalky soil. Common in Hampshire. 

P.— July, Atig. E. B. i, 59. 

A. V. VIRGATUM. Large-flowered Primrose-leaved M. FI. 
bright yellow. Stamens yellow, bearded in the middle with purple. 

D. Leaves partially decurrent. Flowers large, 1 5 together, in 

clusters, nearly sessile, or on stalks shorter than the bracteas. Whole 
plant green, not hoary, but usually clothed with short, often forked, 
glandular hairs; the lower leaves aheays so. Plant much larger and 
stronger than V. Blattaria. Stem slightly angular, stout, branched 
from the bottom, 5 or 6 feet high. Root-leaves like those of a Prbnrose, 
but larger, somewhat lyrate. Stem-leaves oblong, lanceolate, toothed, 
sessile. Road-sides, &c. Rare. B.— August. E. B. viii, 550. 

Jy. V. BLATTARIA. Moth M. FI. yelloio, stained with brown at 
the back; purple at the base. Stamens bearded, with purple hairs. 

D. Leaves clasping the stem, shining, smooth. Stem smooth, roundish, 
3 or 4 feet high, branched above; each branch ending in a long cluster of 
fowers, on solitary flower-stalks, longer than the pointed bracteas. 
Leaves oblong, unequally serrated, heart-shaped at the base. Root- 
leaves somewnat lyrate, bluntish, tapering into a short stalk. Gravelly 
soil. Rare. A.— July. E. B. vi, 393. 

HYOSCYAMUS. Henbane. N. O. 58. Solatiecc. 

Cal. inferior, tubular, 5 cleft. Cor. funnel-sbapcd, in 5 
segments, one broader. Stamens inserted on tbe tube of tbe 
corolla. Ca 2 os. 2 celled, opening with a lid. 

Jy. H. NIGER. Common H. FI. pale dull yellow, with dark purple 
veins. 

Cal. veined. Flowers sessile. Leaves sinuated, clasping the stem, 
soft. Herb downy, viscid, and foetid. Poisonous. Waste ground. 
Frequent. A.—July. E. B. ix, 591. 

ATROPA. Deadly Nightshade. N. 0. 58. Solanece. 

Cal. inferior, 5 cleft. Cor. bell-shaped, tube very short; 
limb longer than tbe calyx, in 5 segments. Berry globular, 
seated in the calyx. Plant of a narcotic and dangerous quality. 

J. A. BELLADONNA. Common Dwale. Deadly N. FI. dull purple. 
Berry shining black. 

Stems leafy, about 3 feet high. Leaves lateral, mostly 2 together of 
unequal size, ovate, entire, smooth. Flower solitary, drooping. Whole 
plant foetid when bruised. Berry sweetish taste. Deadly poison, pro¬ 
ducing stupor. Waste ground. Rare. P.— June. E. B. ix, 592. 

SOLANUM, Nightshade. N. O. 58. Solanece. 

Cal. inferior 6 10 cleft, plaited, reflexed, in 5 equal seg¬ 

ments. Cor. wheel-shaped. Tube very short; limb longer 
than the calyx. Berry roundish or ovate, with a terminal scar; 
2 or more cells. 

J. S. DULCAMARA. Bitter-sweet. Woody N. FI. purple. Berry 
scarlet, oval. 

D. Upper leaves halbert-shaped, lower ones ovate or heart-shaped. 
Stem shrubby, twining, thornless, branched. Berries poisonous. Thickets 
and hedges. Common. P.— June, July. E. B. viii, 565. 

J. S. NIGRUM. Common or Garden N. FI. white. Berry black, 
globular. 

D. Leaves egg-shaped, toothed, or wavy. Stem herbaceous, with 
numerous winged, leafy branches. Umbels of flowers lateral, drooping, 
with a musky scent. Plant foetid and narcotic and poisonous, but may 
be used medicinally. Common in waste and cultivated ground. 

A. or V.—June, Sept. E. B. viii, 566. 
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EKYTHR^A. Centaury. N. 0. 54. Gentianece. 

Cal. inferior, 5 cleft. Cor. funnel-shaped, withering, with 
a short limh. Anthers finally spii’ally twisted. Caps, ohlong, 
imperfectly 2 celled, 2 valved. 

Jy. E. CENTAURIUM. Common C. FI. pink, tube greenish. 

D. Flowers nearly sessile. Stem nearly simple. Panicle forked, 
corymbose. Leaves ovate, lanceolate, 3 ribbed. Cal. half as long as 
the tube; its segments partly combined by a membrane. Plant bitter. 
Dry pastures. Common. A.— July, August. E. B. vi, 417. 

J. E. LITTORALIS. Dwarf-tufted C. FLpink. 

D. Flowers sessile, or nearly so ; densely corymbose^. Stem simple, 
straight. Leaves linear, or inversely egg-shaped, obscurely 3 ribbed. 
Cal. as long as the tube, its segments united at the base. On sandy sea¬ 
shores. Common. A. — June, July. E. B. xxxiii, 2305. 

A. E. PULCHELLA. Dwarf-branched C. FI. pink. 

D. Flowers all stalked, solitary. Stem forked, variously branched, 
or simple, winged. Cal. rather shorter than the tube of the opening 
Corolla. {It must he observed just when opening.) Leaves ovate 
with 3 or 5 slender ribs. (When the stem is branched the flowers are 
numerous; when simple it is single flowered.) Sandy sea-shore. Com¬ 
mon. A.— August, Sept. E. B. vii, 458. 

.Ty. E. LATIFOLTA. Broad-leaved C. FI. pink. 

D. Stem 3 cleft at the top. Flowers sessile, small, in denseforked 
tufts. Lower leaves broadly elliptical, with 5 or 7 ribs. Cal. as long, 
or longer than the tube ; segments broad. Sandy ground near the sea. 
Rare. A.— July, August, Sept. E. B. 2718. 

SAMOLUS. Brook-weed. N. 0 64. Primulacece. 

D. Cal. half superior, in 5 segments, its tube adhering to 
the lower half of the germen. Cor. funnel-shaped; tube 
wide, limb spreading in 5 segments, with 5 small intermediate 
scales at their base. Stamens inserted on the tube of the 
corolla. Caps, globular, half inferior. Seeds on a large, cen¬ 
tral, free receptacle. 

Jy. S. VALERANDI. Common B. Water Pimpernel. FI. white. 

Leaves blunt. Cluster many flowered; flowers small. A small 
bractea on each flower-stalk. Herb smooth, pale green, rather succulent; 
about a foot high. In watery places, on gravelly soil. Rare. 

7.—July. E. B. X, 703. 

LONICERA. Honeysuckle. N. 0. 42. Caprifoliacece. 

Cor. irregular. Flower monopetalous, superior. 

J. L. PERICLYMENUM. Common H., or Woodbine. FI. yellowish 
or white, with red streaks. Berry red. 

D. Leaves all distinct, not perfoliate. Flowers in terminal heads. 
Well-known twining shrub; as well as L. Caprifolium, a general favo¬ 
rite from its fragrant flowers. 

Shrub. — June, July. E. B. xii, 800. 

J. L. CAPRIFOLIUM. Pale Perfoliate H. FI. yellowish, reddish 
tube. Berry orange. 

D. FI. whorled, terminal. Leaves confluent and perfoliate. 
Twining shrub, woods, &c. Rare. 7.—June. E. B. xii, 799. 

Jy. L. XYLOSTEUM. Upright H. FI. cream colour, or reddish. 
Berry red. 

D. Stalks 2 flowered; flowers small, scentless. Berries distinct. 
Leaves entire, ovate, downy. A shrub of little beauty. Thickets, &c. 
Rare. Shrub — July. E. B. xiii, 916. 

RHAMNUS. Buckthorn. N. 0. 24. Ehamnecs. 

Cal. funnel-shaped, bearing the petals, inferior, in 4 or 5 
segments. Petals 4 or 5. Filaments in the mouth of the 
calyx, opposite each petal. Berry of several cells. 


M. R. CATHARTICUS. Buckthorn. FI. yellow-green. Berr 
blue-black. * * ^ 

D. Branches ending in a sharp thorn. Floivers dioecious. Leav 
egg-shaped, serrated. Shrub with spreading branches. The juice of the 
berry dyes yellow. Hedges, &c. Frequent. 

May. E. B. xxiii, 1629. 

M. R. FRANGULA. Alder B. FI. whitish. Berry dark purple 

D. No thorns. Flowers all perfect. Leaves entire. Berry dyes 
green before it is ripe. Shrub, with numerous branches. Woods &c 
Not unfi’equent. May. E. B. iv, 250. 

EUONYMUS. Spindle-tree, N, 0. 23. Celastrinece. 
D. Capsule 5 sided, 5 cornered, fleshy-coloured. 

M. E. EUROP^US. Spindle-tree. FI. greenish white. Capsule 
rose colour, sometimes white. Tunics of the seeds, orange. 

Foetid in every part when bruised. Shrub or small tree. In hedges 
&c. May. E. B. vi, 362. ’ 

RIBES. Currant. N. 0. 36. Grossulariece. 

Cal. superior, bearing the petals. Berry with many seeds. 
1. Without prickles. 

M. R. RUBRUM. Common C. FI. yellowish. Berry red. 

D. Clusters smooth, pendulous. Mountainous woods, by rivers. 
Shrub. May. E. B. xviii, 1289. 

M. R. SPICATUM. A variety of R. rubrum. 

E. B. xviii, 1290. 

M. R. NIGRUM. Black C. FI. green. Berry black. 

D. Clusters hairy, pendulous. A separate flower stalk at the base 
of each. Swampy thickets, banks of rivers, frequent. Shrub. 

May. E. B. xviii, 1291. 

M. R. ALPINUM. Tasteless Mountain C. FI. greenish. Berry red. 
D. Clusters erect both in flower and fruit. Woods in the North. 
Rare. Shrub. May. E. B. x, 704. 

2. With prickles. 

Ap. R. GROSSULARIA. Common Gooseberry. FI. greenish. 
Berry green or yellow. 

Berry with a few hairs. Leaves 3 lobed. Well known in aU its va¬ 
rieties in a cultivated state. Supposed to be reaUy wild in Hamilton 
woods, Scotland ; but generally doubtful. 

Shrub. — April, May. E. B. xxix, 2057. 

HEDERA. Ivy. N. O. 39. Araliacece. 

Cal. 5 teeth, surrounding the germen. Petals 5. Berry 
globular, one celled. 

O. H. HELIX. Common Ivy. FI. pale green. Berry black. 

A variety called the Irish Ivy is much cultivated. 

Shrub. — Oct. Nov. E. B. xviii, 1267. 

ILLEOEBRUM. Knot-grass. N, 0. 34. Parotiychiem. 

Cal. inferior, of 5 coloured cartilaginous leaves. Petals 
none, or reduced to 5 scales. Caps. 5 valves, with one seed, 
filling the capsule. 

Jy. I. VERTICILLATUM. Whorled K. FI. tohite, or reddish. 

A small plant with procumbent stems, and numerous pairs of ovate, 
rather fleshy, leaves. Whorls of small flowers from out of almost each 
pair of leaves. Marshy ground in Devonshire and Cornwall. 

7.-July. E. B. xiii, 895. 

GLAUX. Sea Milkwort. N. O. 64. Primulacecs. 

Cal. inferior, coloured, bell-shaped, in 5 deep recurved seg¬ 
ments. Caps, globose, pointed, of 1 cell and 5 valves. Seeds 
5, attached to a very large, globular receptacle. 
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J. G. MARITIMA. Common S. Black Saltwort. FI. flesh-colour. 
Stems 2 to 4 or 5 inches long, stout, branched, often procumbent. 
Leaves opposite, glabrous, fleshy. Flowers sessile. Sea-shore, and 
muddy salt marses. Common. P.— June, July. E. B. i, 13. 

THESIUM. Toad-flax. N. O. 72. Santalacece. 

Cal. mperior, 4 or 5 cleft, coloured inside. Cor. none. 
Stamens inserted in the base of each segment of the calyx. 
Nut oblong. 

Jy. T. LINOPHYLLUM. Bastard T. FI. calyx whitish. 

D. 3 bracteas under each flower. Stems spreading about 6 or 6 
inches high, leafy. Leaves linear, lanceolate. Cal. tube short, the 
border irregularly notched. Elevated chalky pastures. Rare. 

B.—July. E. B. iv, 247. 

VINCA. Periwinkle. N. 0. 63. Apocynece. 

Cal. inferior, 5 parted. Cor. salver-shaped, segments 6, 
oblique, spirally imbricated in the bud. Follicles, (fruit or 
capsule), 2. 

The anthers, stigma, and follicles in this genus are very 
singular. 

Ap. V. MINOR. Lesser P. FI. blue, (sometimes white.) 

D. Stems procumbent. Smaller flowers and leaves than V. Major. 
Generally grows in large patches, in hedges and banks. Not unfrequent. 
P.— April, and almost throughout the year. E. B. xiii, 917. 

Ap. V. MAJOR. Greater P. FI. blue. 

D. Stems sub-erect. Floivers, ^c. larger than V. Minor. In 
woods, &c. Probably not indigenous. Rare. 

P.— April, May. E. B. viii, 614. 

PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

FIERNIARIA. Rupture-wort. N. 0. 34. Varonychieee. 

Cal. inferior, in 6 segments, coloured inside. Cor. none. 
Stamens on a fleshy disk, shorter than the calyx, with 5 in¬ 
termediate imperfect ones. Caps, covered by the calyx, mem¬ 
branous, one-seeded. 

Jy. H. GLABRA. Smooth R. FI. green. 

Stems prostrate, much branched, leafy. Flowers small, sessile, in 
dense clusters. Leaves and ealyx smooth. Leaves obovate, on short 
stalks. Sandy ground, in the South. Rare. 

P.— July, August. E. B. iii, 206. 

Jy. H. HIRSUTA. Hairy R. 

Probably only a variety with hairy leaves and calyx. Rare. 

P.— July, August. E. B. xx, 1379. 

CHENOPODIUM. Goosefoot. N. 0. 68. Chenopodece. 

Verianth single, inferior, 5 cleft, closing upon, but not 
wholly enveloping the fruit. Seed solitary, flattened. 

Leaves angular. 

M. CPI. BONUS HENRICUS. Mercury G. 

D. Leaves triangular, arrow-shaped, mostly entire. Spikes ter¬ 
minal, leafless. Stems furrowed. Leaves dark green; maybe eaten 
like spinach. Way-sides, &c. Common. 

P.— May, June. E. B. xv, 1033. 

A. C. URBICUM. (Intermedium.) Upright G. FI. green. 

D. Leaves triangular, deeply toothed. Spikes long, erect, nearly 
leafless ; the (lowers in rather small distant clusters, (from C. Rubrum.) 
Seeds 5 times as large. Stem erect, angular. Leaves large, a light 
sub-glaucous green. Waste places, near towns, &c. Common. 

A.—Aug. Sept. E. B. x, 717. 


A. C. RUBRUM. Red G. FI. green. 

D. Leaves triangular, somewhat rhomboid, deeply toothed and 
serrated. Spikes erect, very thick, leafy; flowers croteded, (from 

C. Urbicum.) Seeds very small. Stetn erect. Stem and whole plant 
often turns a reddish colour. In general, a darker green than C. Ur¬ 
bicum, and more bushy. Waste ground. Common. 

A.—Aug. Sept. E. B. xxiv, 1721. 

A. C. BOTRYODES. Many-clustered G. FI. green, or reddish. 

D. Leaves triangular, somewhat toothed, the upper ones bluntish. 
Stem prostrate, spreading Spikes erect, compound, rounded, leafy. 
(Leaves smaller than C. Urbicum and C. Rubrum,) frequently red. 
Seeds small, black, shining. Sandy places near the sea, 

A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. xxxii, 2247. 

A. C. MURALE. Nettle-leaved G. FI. green. 

D. Leaves egg-shaped, toothed, shining. Flowers in panicles, of 
numerous spikes, or little, round, leafless heads of glaucous, slightly 
powdery flowers. Stem much branched. Plant feetid, of a dark green. 
Branches and stem sometimes purplish. Seed black, minutely dotted. 
Waste ground, and about old walls. Common. 

A.—Aug. Sept. E. B. xxiv, 1722. 

A. C. HYBRIDUM. Maple-leaved G. FI. green. 

D. Leaves heart shaped, pointed, with broad angular teeth. Flow¬ 
er’s in leafless panicled spikes, the panicles more slender and divari¬ 
cated than in C. Murale. Some of the flowers stalked and solitary. 
Stem branched and spreading. Plant foetid, bright green, smooth. Seed 
large, coarsely dotted or pitted. Waste places. Rare. 

A.— August. E. B. xxvii, 1919. 

Jy. C. ALBUM. White G. FI. green. 

D. Leaves covered with a whitish, mealy, substance, (from C. Fici- 
folium.) Seeds smooth. Leaves rhomboid, ovate, jagged, various in 
shape and breadth; upper ones oblong, entire. Stem branched, fur¬ 
rowed, sometimes reddish. Spikes partly leafy, interrupted, oblong, 
rather branched. Waste ground. 

A.—July, Aug. FI. B. xxiv. 1723. 

A. C. FICIFOLIUM. Fig-leaved G. FI. green. 

D. (from C. Album.) Seeds dotted. Leaves narrower, of a greener 
hue, tvith a purple stain at the base of the footstalks, heaves sinu- 
ated, jagged, somewhat hastate, entire towards the base; upper ones 
oblong, entire. Waste ground; chiefly near London. 

A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. xxiv, 1724. 

A. C. GLAUCUM. Oak-leaved G. FI. green. 

D. Leaves all oblong, toothed, deeply waved at the edges; glau¬ 
cous, smooth, green above; mealy and white beneath. Spikes com¬ 
pound, inteiTupted, with a leaf or two at the base only. Stem stout, 
furrowed, branched, often prostrate. Seed minutely dotted. Waste 
sandy soil about London. A.—August. E. B. xxi. 1454. 

Leaves undivided, entire. 

A. C.OLIDUM. Stinking G. FI. green. 

Leaves ovate, somewhat rhomboid, stalked. Flowers small, in dense, 
clustered, leafless spikes. Whole plant a dull gi*eyish green, covered 
with a greasy mealiness, which, when touched, yields a nauseous odour, 
like stale salt fish. Seed dotted. Stem branched, prostrate, or ascending. 
Waste ground, chiefly near the sea. Rather common. 

A —August. E. B. XV. 1034. 

Jy. C. POLYSPERMUM. All-seed G. FI. green. 

Leaves ovate, obtuse, stalked, deep green. Flowers in large and 
spreading, leafless, cymose clusters. Stems prostrate. Seed conspicu¬ 
ous, black, shining. ( C. Acutifolium is a variety, with erect stems and 
acute leaves.') Waste ground; partially overflowed in winter. 

A.— July, Sept. E. B. xxi, 1480—1481. 

Jy. C. MARITIMUM. (Schoberia.) Sea G. FI. green. 

D. Leaves semi-cylindrical, (from C. Fruticosum.) Stem herbaceous, 
erect. Flowers several together, sessile, axillary. The alkaline salt of 
this herb renders it useful in making salt. The sea-shore. Common. 

A.— July, August. E. B. ix, 633. 
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Jy, C, FRUTICOSUM. (Schoberia.) Shrubby Sea-side G. FI. 
green. 

D. 'Leaves semi-cylindrical, (from C. Maritimum), blunt, ever-green. 
Stem shrubby, erect. Flowers axillary. The leaves contain some alka¬ 
line salt. Sea-coast, rare. Shrub. — July, Aug. E. B. ix, 635. 

BETA. Beet. N. O. 68. Chenopodece. 

Perianth single, half inferior, in 5 oblong segments. Seed 
kidney-shaped, imbedded in the fleshy calyx. 

A. B. MARITIMA. Sea B. FI. green. 

D. Foot thick and fleshy. Leaves deep green, ovate, wavy. Stems 
procumbent at the base, angular and furrowed. Spikes of flowers nu¬ 
merous ; the flowers chiefly in pairs, with a leaf under each pair. Sea¬ 
shore. Chiefly in Scotland. Rare, P.— August. E. B. iv, 285. 

SALSOLA. Salt-wort, N. 0. 68. Chenopodece. 

Perianth single, inferior, enveloping the fruit in its broad 
scariose Kmb, 5 cleft. Seed one, with a spiral embryo. 

Jy. S. KALI. Prickly S. FI. reddish. 

I). Leaves awl-shaped, each with a sharp spine. Stems much 
branched, spreading, forming a large round bush, almost inaccessible 
from its prickly leaves. Flowers axillary, solitary. The plant is burnt 
in the manufacture of glass for the alkaline salts it contains. Sandy sea¬ 
shore. Common. A,— July. E. B. ix, 634. 

ULMUS. Elm. N. 0. 77. Ulmacece. 

Perianth inferior, single, permanent, 4 or 5 cleft. Capsule 
compressed, winged all round, one seeded. 

M. U. CAMPESTRIS. Common Small-leaved Elm. FI. dull purple. 

Leaves between egg and diamond-shaped, doubly serrated, rough. 
Flotoers 4 cleft, nearly sessile, in dense, round tufts. Capsule oblong, 
deeply cloven, naked. Trunk rather crooked, with a rugged bark. 
Chiefly in the South. Tree. — March, April. E. B. xxvi, 1886. 

Mh. IT. SUBEROSA. Common Cork-barked E. FI. purplish. 

Leaves longer and more rounded than U. Campestris, doubly and 
sharply serrated, rough. Flowers stalked, 4 or 5 cleft, earlier than the 
foliage. Capsule almost orbicular, deeply cloven, naked. Branches 
spreading; bark, corky. Taller and more spreading than the last. 
In all parts of England. Tree. — March. 

Mh. U. MONTANA. Broad-leaved E. Wych Hasel. El. purplish. 

D. Leaves larger than the others, more pointed, broadly elliptical, 
doubly serrated, rough. Flower stalked, loosely tufted, 5 or 6 cleft. 
Capsule somewhat orbicular, slightly cloven, naked. Branches drooping, 
their bark even, A large spreading tree. The most common Elm in 
Scotland. Tree. — March, April. E. B. xxvii, 1887. 

Mh. U. GLABRA. Smooth-leaved E. 

D. Leaves smaller than any except U. Campestris, elliptic, oblong, 
doubly serrated, smooth. Flower nearly sessile, 5 cleft. Caps, obovate, 
naked, deeply cloven. Branches smooth, rather drooping, spreading. A 
tall tree. Tree. — March. E. B. xxxii, 2248. 

CUSCUTA. Dodder. N. O. 56. Canvolvulacece. 

Cal. inferior, cup-shaped, in 5 (or 4) segments. Cor. tube 
cylindrical, limb in 5 (or 4) segments. Caps, bursting all 
round, transversely, at the base, 2 celled; cells 2 seeded. Pa¬ 
rasitical, leafless herbs, with twining stems. 

A. C. EUR0PJ5A. Greater D. FI. pale yellowish pink. 

D. Flotoers in dense round heads, scarcely stalked, usually 5 cleft 
and pentandrous, without scales in the throat of the tube ; tube cylin¬ 
drical, longer than the close pressed calyx. Stems very long, red, 
twining. Parasitical on nettles, thistles, &c. Rare. 

A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. vi, 378. 

A. C. EPILINUM. FlaxD. Fl.tohitish. 

D. Heads of about h fleshy flowers, more succulent than C. Euro- 
pcea. Tube of the corolla globose, scarcely longer than the spreading 
calyx. Stems simple, yellowish green. Parasitical on flax. 

^ s A.— Sept. 


Jy. C. EPITHYMUM. Lesser D, FI. white. 

D. Heads of many small flowers; a notched scale at the base of 
each stamen. Tube of the corolla straight, shorter than the funnel- 
shaped calyx . Stems thread-like, twisted, red. A smaller plant than 
the two other species. Parasitic on furze, heath, &c. Not uncommon. 

A — July, Aug. E. B. i, 55. 

GENTIANA. Gentian. N. 0. 54. Gentianece. 

Cal. inferior, in 5 (or 4) segments. Cor. tubular at the 
base, bell-shaped, or funnel-shaped, without nectariferous pores; 
the limb in 4 or 5 segments. Smooth, bitter herbs. 

Corolla 5 cleft. 

A. G. PNEUMONANTHE. Marsh G. FI. deep blue, with greenish 
angles. 

D. Leaves linear. Flowers stalked. Corolla bell-shaped. Stems 
square, bearing usually 2 large flowers, sometimes more. Moist pastures, 
&e. Chiefly in Norfolk and the North of England. 

P- dug. Sept. E. B. i, 20, 

Ap. G. VERNA. Spring G. FI. bright blue, tube white. 

D. Cor. crenate, salver-shaped, the segments lobed at the base. 
Leaves crowded, ovate. Stems short, each bearing one flower. Moun¬ 
tainous pastures. Rare. P.— April. E. B. vii, 493. 

A. G. NIVALIS. Small Alpine G, FI. bright blue, tube greenish. 

D. Cor. with notched intermediate segments; funnel-shaped. 
Leaves small, elliptical. Stem more or less branched, bearing from 2 
to 10 flowers. A very small plant. Highest Scotch mountains. 

A.— August. E. B. xiii, 896. 

A. G. AMARELLA, Autumnal G. FI. purplish blue. 

D. Cor. bearded in the throat, salver-shaped. Stempanicled, leafy, 
many-flotsered. Leaves ovate. Pastures, &c., common; chiefly on a 
chalky soil. A.— Aug. Sept. F. B. iv, 236. 

Co7’olla 4 cleft. 

A. G. CAMPESTRIS. Field G. FI. palish purple-blue. 

D. Cor. bearded in the throat. Stem somewhat corymbose, (from 
G. Amarella.) 2 outer segments of the calyx egg-shaped, very large. 
Dry pastures. Common in Scotland. A.— Aug. Oct. E. B. iv, 237. 


PENTANDRIA. 


* Order 2. 
Umbelliferous Plants. 
Hydrocotyle. 

Satiicula. 

Eryngium. 

Conium. 

Physospermum. ( Ligusticum) 
Smyrnium. „ 

Ciciita. 

Apium 

Petroselmum. (Sison) 

Trinia. {Pimpinella) 

Siam. {Helosciaditmi) 

Bison. „ 

JEgopodium. „ 

Carum. „ 

Bunium. „ 

Pimpinella. „ 

Bupleurum. „ 

(Enanthe. 

Mthusa. 


DIGYNIA. 

N. 0. 38. UmbellifersB. 
Foeniculum. 

Seseli. {Athamanta) 
Ligusticum. 

Silaus. ( Cnidium) 

Meum. „ 

Criihmum. „ 

Angelica. „ 

Peucedanum. „ 

Pastinaca. 

Heracleum. 

Tordylium. 

Baucus. 

Caucalis. 

Torilis. ( Caucalis) 
Echinopliora. 

Bcandix. 

Anthriscus. {Chesrophyllum) 
\ Chcerophyllum. 

Myrrhis. 


* I am indebted to Mr. Baxter, of Worcester, for the arrangement of this difficult 
order, and also for that of the genus Meniha, the genus Orobanche, and the perplexing 
order Composite, which (with the exception of the genera Carduus and Cnicus) tie 
has had the kindness to arrange for me. 
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PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

Umbelliferous Plants. N. 0. 38. TJmhelliferce. 

1. Umbels simple or imperfectly compound. 

The, Fruit. 

HYDROCOTYLE. White-rot. 

Fruit of 2 flat nearly orbicular lobes or car¬ 
pels, each with 6, more or less distinct, filiform 
ribs. Cal. teeth obsolete, Pet. ovate. 

J, H. VULGARIS. Common W., or Marsh Pennywort. FI. white, 
reddish tinge. 

Stems slender, smooth, creeping, with clusters of round, shield¬ 
shaped, smooth leaves, cleft at the base. Flower-stalks axillar, bearing 
a simple umbel, with small flowers. Boggy places, &c. Common. 

P.— June, July. E.B.x\,16\. 


SANICULA. Sanicle. 

Fruit ovate, clothed with hooked prickles. 

Cal. teeth leafy. 

Fruit. 

M. S. EUROP..EA, Wood S. FI. white, tinged with red. 

Flowers all sessile. Lower leaves palmate, the lobes trifid inciso- 
serrate. Heads of flowers small. Woods, &c. Common. 

P.— May, July. E. B. 2, 98. 

ERYNGIUM. Eryngo. 

Fruit ovate, clothed with chaflpy scales or bristles. Cal. 
teeth leafy. Pet. erect, with long inflected points. Involucre 
of many leaves. Flowers in a compact head. 

Jy. E. MARITIMUM. Sea E., or Sea Holly. FI. bright blue. 

D. Root leaves thorny, plaited, roundish; upper leaves embracing 
the stem, lobed; involucral leaves 3 lobed: all beautifully veined; 
rather like holly leaves. The dense heads of flowers give more the idea 
of a compound than an umbelliferous plant at first sight. Whole plant 
stiff, rigid, and glaucous. Sandy sea-shores. Common. (The roots 
when candied, were formerly used as a stimulant or restorative.) 

V.—July, Aug. E. B. x, 718. 

Jy. E. CAMPESTRE. Field E. FI. white or purplish. 

D. More bushy and slender, more corymbose, and a paler green 
than E. Maritimum. Root leaves often triply pinnatifid ; stem leaves 
bipinnatifid. Involucral leaves lanceolate. Sandy sea-shore, near 
Plymouth, &c.; but very rare. P.— July, Aug. E. B. i, 57. 

II. Umbels perfect or compound. 

1. Fruit not prickly or beaked ; laterally compressed. 
CONIUM. Hemlock. 

Fruit broadly ovate. Carpels with 5 promi¬ 
nent waved or crenated ribs. Cal. teeth obsolete. 

Petals obcordate. Involucre of few leaves; partial 
one of 3 leaves on one side. 

The Fruit. 

J. C. MACULATUM. Common H. FI. white. 

D. ftem spotted loith purple. Partial involucres, leaves on one 
side. Edges of the fruit waved. Smell foetid. Stem 2—5 feet high, 
much branched upwards. Leaves large, much divided. Waste places, 
or under walls, &c. Common. Poisonous. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xvii, 1191. 





PHYSOSPERMUM (Ligusticum.) Bladder-seed. 

Fruit of 2 ovate-globose lobes or cai'pels, each with 5 indis¬ 
tinct ribs, and single vittse * between them. Cal. teeth evident. 
Pet. obcordate. Involucres of many leaves. 

Jy. P. CORNUBIENSE. Cornish B. 

Root leaves triternate; rough edged, cut; stem leaves ternate, entire. 
Stem 2 or 3 feet high, round, striated, roughish, purple at the base, 
slightly leafy, erect, branched. Root spindle-shaped, when -wounded, 
discharging a yellow resinous juice. Bushy fields in Cornwall. 

P.— July. E. B. x, 683. 


SMYRNIUM. Alexanders. 

Fruit of 2 nearly globose lobes, each 
with 3 prominent ribs, the 2 lateral 
ones obsolete. 



Fruit. 



Transverse 

Section. 


M. S. OLUSATRUM. Common A. FI. light yellowish green. 

D. A transverse section of this fruit distinguishes the plant at once. 
Stems 3—4 feet high, very stout, furrowed. Leaves twice or thrice 
ternate, with a very broad membranous base. Leaflets very large, ovate, 
lobed and serrated. FI. in very dense, numerous round umbels. For¬ 
merly used as a pot-herb. Waste ground and ruins, and rocks near the 
sea. Common. B.— May. E. B. iv, 230. 

CICUTA. Water Hemlock or Cowbane. 

Fruit nearly round, heart-shaped, of 3 almost 
globose carpels, with 5 broad flattened ribs, and 
evident single vittee in the interstices. Cal. teeth 
acute. Pet. obcordate. Partial involucre of 
many leaves. 

A. C. VIROSA. CowBANE, Water-Hemlock. FI. white. 

D. Leaflets decurrent. Leaves twice ternate on long footstalks, 
bright green. Leaflets linear lanceolate, sharply serrated. Stems 3 to 
4 feet high, branched, hollow. Root tuberous, hollow. Ditches, &c. 
Not common. A deadly poison to man, but cattle are said to eat of it 
with impunity. P.— Aug. E. B. vii, 479. 

APIUM. Celery. 

Fruit roundish, ovate. Carpels with 5 slender 
ribs, with vittse in the interstices. Cal. teeth 
obsolete. Pet. roundish, entire, with a small 
involute point. Involucres none. 

Fruit. 

A. A. GRAVEOLENS. Smallage, or Wild C. FI. white. 

Stem 1 to 2 feet high, furrowed, leafy. Leaves ternate, leaflets large 
wedge-shaped, cut at the extremity. Watery places, especially near the 
sea. Not uncommon. Rare in Scotland. (The origin of the garden 
celery.) B.— Aug. Sept. E. B. xvii, 1210. 

PETROSELINUM. Parsley. 

Fruit ovate. Carpels with 5 slender ribs and vittae in the 
insterstices. Cal. teeth obsolete. Pet. roundish, with a narrow 
incurved point. Involucres of few leaves, partial one of many 
leaves. 




Fruit. 


J. P. SATIVUM. Common P. FI. greenish. 

Leaves decompound, shining. Leaflets of lower leaves trifid and 
toothed, of upper ones nearly entire. Rocks and old walls. 

B.— June, July. E. B. 2793. 


* VittcB ,—Ducts or Canals within the coats of the Carpels, filled with an oily or 
resinous substance. 
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A. P. SEGETUM (Sison). Corn P. FI. flesh colour or white. 

Root leaves 'pinnate ; leaflets ovate, lobed, cut, and serrated. Upper 
leaves entire, or trifid ; leaflets linear. Umbels irregular. Stem erect, 
roundish, nearly leafless above. The whole herb slightly aromatic. 
Moist fields. Rare. A. —Aug. E. B. iv, 228. 

TRINIA. Honewort. 

Dioecious. Fruit ovate. Carpels of 5 prominent ribs, and 
single vittae beneath them. Cal. teeth obsolete. Pet. of barren 
flowers lanceolate, with a narrow involute point; of the fertile 
flowers ovate, with a short inflected point. 

M. T. GLABERRIMA. Glabrous H. FI. white. 

Glabrous; leaves tripinnate, leaflets \\neQ.r. Whole plant glaucous 
green. Stem branched, erect, 6—8 inches high. Limestone hills. 
Rare. P.— May, June. E. B. 1209. 

SIUM. Water-Parsnep, or Marsh-wort. 

Fruit ovate or globose, crowned with the per¬ 
manent styles and withered calyx. Carpels with 
5 ribs, and vittm in the interstices. Cal. obsolete 
or small. Pet. obcordato, with an inflected point. 

Tlie Fruit. 

Jy. SIUM (IIelosciadium) NOUIFLORUM. Procumbent M. FI. 
white. 

Stem procumbent; leaves pinnate; leaflets ovd^ic, serrated. 

Umbels opposite the leaves, sessile, or nearly so. Sides of ditches, &c. 
Common. Ij to 2 feet. P.— July, Aug. E. B. ix, 639. 

A. SIUM (Helosciaoium) REPENS. Creeping M. FI. white. 

Jj small variety q/S. Nodiflorum, with leaflets acutely serrated, and 
umbels on peduncles. 6—10 inches. Watery places. Not common. 

P.—Aug. E. B. XX, 1431. 

M. SIUM (Helosciadium) INUNDATUM. Least M. FI. white. 

D. Plant nearly submersed. Stem creeping. Leaflets of lower 
leaves capillary ; of upper ones pinnatifid. Umbels generally of 2 rays. 
Ponds. 4—6 inches. P. — May, July. E. B. iv, 227. 

J. S. LATIFOLIUM. Broad-leaved Water P. FI. white. 

D. Stem erect, leaves pinnate; leaflets equally serrate; umbels ter¬ 
minal. 3 —6 feet high. Rivers, ditches, &c. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. iii, 204. 

Jy. S. ANGUSTIFOLIUM. Narrow-leaved Water P. FI. vjhite. 

D. Stem erect, leaves pinnate; leaflets unequally lobed and serrated. 
Umbels opposite the leaves. 1—3 feet high. Ditches. Not uncommon. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. 2, 139. 



Jy. S. VERTICILLATUM. AVhorled W. P. FI. white. 

D. Stem erect. Leaves chiefly at the root; all the leaflets hairlike, 
forming a series of whorls. The seeds are slightly, not agreeably 
aromatic. Salt mai-shes and wet pastures. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. vi, 395. 

SISON. Bastard Stone-Parsley. 

Fruit ovate. Carpels with 5 ribs, and single vittee in the 
interstices. Cal. teeth obsolete. Pet. broadly obcordate, 
deeply notched and curved, with an inflected point. 


^GOPODIUM. Gout Weed. 

Fruit oblong. Carpels with 5 slender ridges^ 
without vittse. Cal. obsolete. 


Fruit. 

M. iE. PODAGRARIA. Herb Gerarde. Gout-weed. Ash-weed. 
FI. white. 

A foot and a half high. Root leaves twice ternate, upper ones ternate 
leaflets serrated, much like those of the Ash. Umbels large. Rootpun^ 
gent and aromatic. This plant is eaten with avidity by horses and cattle. 
It is sometimes cultivated for fodder, and might be more extensively used 
with great profit, as it will grow in rank, shady places, where hardly 
anything else will, and it is perennial. Gardens and W’et places. Com¬ 
mon. P.— May, June. E. B. xiv, 940. 


CARUM. Caraway. 

Fruit oblong. Carpels with 5 ribs, and single 
vittce in the interstices. Cal. obsolete. Pet. obcor¬ 
date, with an inflected point. 

Fruit. 

M. C. CARUI. Common C. FI. white or pale flesh colour. 

Stem branched. Partial involucre none. General involucre, if 
present, of capillary leaves. Leaves stalked, doubly pinnate, in numerous 
linear segments. Umbels numerous, dense. It is cultivated for the sake 
of its carpels (seeds) which are wholesome and aromatic. Meadows, &c. 
Not common. B.— May, June. E. B. xxi, 1503. 


BUNIUM. Earth Nut. 

Carpels with 5 ribs. Cal. obsolete. Pet. obcor¬ 
date, with a broad obtuse indexed point. 


Fruit. 

M. FLEXUOSUM. Common E. FI. white. 

D. Fruit oval, croioned by the erect styles. General involucre of 
1—3 leaves, sometimes wanting. Stem erect, with few leaves, much 
divided into very slender, linear segments. Root a solitary tuber, eaten 
by pigs. Woods and pastures. Common. 

P.—May, June, E. B. xiv, 988. 

J. BUNIUM BULBOCASTANUM. Tuberous E. FI ivhite. 

D. (From B. Flexuosum.') General involucre of numerous leaves, 
always present. Fruit oblong, crowned with reflexed styles. Chalky 
fields in Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire. Rare except in Hertford¬ 
shire. P.— June, July. E. B. 2862. 





A. S. AMOMUM. Hedge Bastard S. FI. pale yellow. 

Stem erect, panicled. Low-er leaves pinnate, with lobed, cut, and ser¬ 
rated leaflets ; upper ones in narrow segments. Umbels and flowers small. 
2—3 feet high. Damp places. Not uncommon. 

B.— Aug. E. B. xiv, 954. 


PIMBINELLA. Burnet Saxifrage. 

Fruit ovate. Cal. teeth obsolete. Pet. obcordate, with an 
inflexed point. Carpels -with 5 ridges and many vitte. In¬ 
volucres none. 
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Jy. P. SAXIFRAGA. Common B. S. FL white. 

D. Stem leaves bipinnate, with linear segments. Root leaves pin¬ 
nate, with leaflets roundish sharply serrate. Dry pastures. Common. 

F.—Julp, Aug. E. B. vi, 407. 


Jy. P. MAGNA. Greater B. S. FI. ivhite. 

D. (From P.-Sa^/ra^a.) A//the leaves pinnate; leaflets all ovate 
serrate, cut, the terminal one (rarely the lateral) 3 lobed. Stem angu¬ 
larly striate. Shady places. Not common. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. vi, 408. 

BUPLEURUM. Hare’s-ear. 

Leaves utidivided. Fruit ovate-oblong, crowned wdtli the 
depressed base of the styles. Carpels with 5 more or less 
prominent ribs, with or without vittse. Cal. teeth obsolete. 
Pet. roundish, retuse with an involute point. 

Jy. B. ODONTITES. (Aristatum.) Narrow-leaved H. FI. cream 
colour tinged with red. 

D. General and partial involucre of 4 or 5 lance-shaped leaves, 
longer than the umbels. Umbels all stalked. Leaves linear, 3 nerved. 
Stem panicled, 1 to G inches high, wiry, polished, widely spreading. 
Herb astringent and bitter. Rocks in DeVonshire. Rare. 

A.—July. E. B. XXXV, 2468, 

Jy. B, ROTUNDIFOLIUM. Common IT. or Thorough Wax. FI. 
yellow. 

D. Leaves perfoliate, broadly ovate. General involucre none. 
Stem erect, somewhat corymbose. Corn-fields chiefly on a chalky soil. 
Rare. A.— July. E B. ii, 99. 

A. B. TENUISSIMUM. Slender H. FI. yellowish. 

D, Umbels simple, nearly sessile, alternate, of about 3 flotoers. 
Involucre of 5 awl-shaped leaves. Stem 3 to 12 inches high, wiry, 
slender. Leaves linear-lanceolate. Muddy salt-marshes, in the South 
and East. A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. vii, 478. 

B. FALCATUM. Sickle-leaved H. 

Is probably not indigenous. E. B. 2763. 

2, Fruit not prickly or leaked, ovate, or elliptical, rounded 
on a transverse section. 

(ENANTHE. Water Dropwort. 

Fruit ovate, with corky or spongy canpels, crowned 
with the straight styles. Carpels with 5 blunt, convex 
ribs, and single vittse in interstices. Cal. teeth lan¬ 
ceolate. Pet. obcordate, with an inflected point, 
radiant. Partial involucre of many rays. Flowers of 
the circumference on long stalks, and sterile, the 
centre ones sessile, or nearly so, and fertile. 

Fruit. 

Jy. QE. FISTULOSA. Common Water D. FI. white. 

D. Stem leaves cylindrical, tubular, pinnate. General involcure 
usually wanting, or of few hair-like leaves. Boot sending forth runners. 
Stem erect, rising 2 or 3 feet above the water, hollow, tumid, striated, 
glaucous. Petioles long and hollow. In ditches and ponds. Very com¬ 
mon. V.—July, Aug. E. B. vi, 363. 

Jy. CE. PIMPINELLOIDES. Parsley Water D. FI. white. 

D. (From (E. Peucedanifolia.) General involucre of numerous linear 
leaves. Leaflets of the root-leaves wedge-shaped, cloven ; those of the 
stem linear, very long. Root of several slender, tapering, fleshy tuber¬ 
cles, on long stalks, mixed with fibres. Stem erect, nearly cylindrical, 
hollow, leafy, slightly branched. In salt marshes. Not uncommon. 

' ^ P. P. v, 347. 



J. 03. PEUCEDANIFOLIA. Sulphur-W'Eed W, D, FI. white or 
reddish. 

D. (From 03. Pimpinelloides.) Leafiets all linear. General involuci'e 
none. Stem 3 feet high, erect, solid. Root of several elliptic-oblong 
fleshy, sessile knobs, crowded together at the base of the stem. General 
umbels of 3 to 7 stout rays; partial ones dense, many-flowered. The 
roots taste like the garden Ptirsnep, but are probably dangerous food. 
Fresh-water ditches and bogs. P.— June. E. B. v, 348. 

Jy. 03, CROCATA. Hemlock Water D. FI. white. 

Leaflets all wedge-shaped, many-cleft, nearly uniform, dark, sliinlng 
green, numerous. Stem erect, much branched, leafy, hollow. Root of 
many fleshy knobs, abounding with an orange-coloured juice, also exud¬ 
ing from the herb wFen bruised. It is very poisonous and foetid. Stem 3 
to 5 feet high, much branched. Watery places. Frequent, 

F.—July. E. B. xxxiii, 2313. 

J. 03. PHELLANDRIUM. Fine-leaved W. D. FI. white. 

Leaves stalked, with innumerable fine, shining segments. Leaflets all 
uniform, with narrow wedge-shaped, cut, divaricated segments. Root 
spindle-shaped, thick, with many whorled fibres. Ste?n 2—3 feet high, 
hollow', stout, furrowed, very bushy, half immersed in water. Rivers 
and ditches. Frequent. P.— June, July. E. B. x, 684. 

.®THUSA. Fool’s Parsley. 

Fruit ovate-globose. Carpels with 5 acutely carinatcd ribs ; 
interstices deeply acutangulur with single vittm. Cal. teeth 
minute. Pet. obcordate, with an inflected point. 1 u valuere 
none. 

J. A3. CYNAPIUM. Fool’s Parsley, or Lesser Hemlock, FI. 
pure white. 

1). Partial involucre (Bracteas) of 3 long pendent leaves, all on one 
side, by which it is easily distinguished. Leaflets dectirrent, wedge- 
shaped. Leaves doubly or trebly pinnate. Stem striated, branched, very 
leafy. Herb of a dull lurid green, foetid, and poisonous. Fields and 
gardens. Common. A.— Jidy, Aug. E. B. xvii, U92. 

FCENICULUM. Fennel. 

Fruit oblong. Carpels with 5 prominent ob¬ 
tuse, keeled ribs, with single vittae in the inter¬ 
stices. Cal. teeth obsolete. Pet. roundish, the 
involute segment obtuse. Involucres none. 

Fruit. 

Jy. F. VULGARE. Common F. FI. golden yellow. 

Leaves triply pinnate ; leaflets awl-shaped, drooping. Herb smooth, 
of a deep glaucous green, about 3 or 4 feet high, much branched. The 
taste and smell of this, which is our garden Fennel, are well known. 
On cliffs and walls near the sea. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xvii, 1208. 

SESELI (Athamanta). Meadow Saxifrage. 

Fruit oval or oblong, crowned with reflexed styles. Carpels 
with 6 prominent, corky ribs, with single vittae between. Cal. 
teeth acute. Pet. obcordate, with a reflexed point. Partial 
and universal involucres of many leaves. 

A. S. LIBANOTIS. Mountain M, S, FI. white. 

Fruit hairy ; leaves doubly pinnate. Leaflets cut into lanceolate, very 
acute segments. Umbels hemispherical. Stem 1—3 feet high, deeply 
furrowed, solid, and leafy, chiefly in the lower part. Root tapering, 
crowned w'ith the fibrous remains of old leaves. Chalky pastures, very 
rare. Gogmagog hills, &c. P.— Aug. E. B. 2, 138. 

LIGUSTICUM. Lovage. 

Fruit elliptical. Carpels with 5 sharp, somewhat winged 
ribs, with many vittse in the interstices. Cal. teeth sometimes 
obsolete. Pet. obcordate, with an inflected point. Partial 
involucre of many leaves. 



Ft. I^'. 
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Jy, L. SCOTICUM. Scottish L. FI. white, tinged with red. Anthers 
red. 

Leaves twice ternate. Leaflets rhomboid, broad, acute, rather fleshy, 
veiny, smooth, serrated, or unequally notched. Stem a foot high, round, 
striated, smooth, somewhat leafy; slightly branched above. ^ Calyx ft 
toothed. Root tap-shaped, warm and pungent. The herb is eaten in 
Scotland, either raw or boiled. Sea-coasts in the Noidh. Common in 
Scotland. P.— July. E. B. xviii, 1207. 

SILAUS. (Cnidium.) Pepper Saxifrage. (Much like 
Ligusticum.) 

Fruit oval. Carpels with 5 sharp, somewhat winged ribs, 
with many vittee in the interstices. Cal. obsolete. Pet. obovate, 
submargmate, with an inflected point, appendaged; or sessile 
and truncated at the base. Partial involucre of many leaves. 

A. S. PRATENSIS. (Cnidium Silaus.) Meadow P. S. FI. pale 
yellow. 

Leaves tripinnate; leaflets linear-lanceolate, opposite, decurrent. 
General involucre of 1 or 2 leaves. Stem 1—2 feet high. Partial umbels 
small, distant. Herb smooth, dark green, foetid when bruised. Root 
spindle-shaped. Pastures, &c. Rather common. 

P.— dug. Sept. E. B. xxx, 2142. 


MEUM. Spignel. 

Fruit oval. Carpels with .5 keeled ridges and 
many vitt® between. Cal. teeth obsolete. Pet. 
entire, elliptical, with an incurved point. 


M. M. ATHAMANTICUM. Spignel, Meu, or Bald-money. FI. 
pale yellow. 

Leaves long, dark green, divided into many thread-shaped acute seg¬ 
ments. General involucre of 2 or 3 leaves, partial more numerous. Stem 
1 to 2 feet high, round, crowned at the base with the fibrous remains of 
decaved stalks. Highly aromatic. Dry mountainous pastures in the 
North of England and Scotland. Frequent. 

P. —May, June. E. B. xxxii, 2249. 

CRITHMUM, Samphire. 

Fruit elliptical. Carpels spongy, wdth 5 elevated ribs, 
abundantly marked with vitt®. Cal. teeth obsolete. Pet. 
elliptical, entire, involute. Involucres of many ovate leaves. 

A. C. MARITIMUM. Sea S. FI. greenish white. 

Leaves bi- or tri-pinnate, fleshy; leaflets lanceolate ; whole plant very 
STicculent; pale green, with a salt, aromatic flavour, and is used as a 
pickle. Stem about a foot high, round and leafy. Sea-cliffs, growing 
generally just above high-water mark; never below. Common in many 
parts of England, rare in Scotland. P.— .dug. E. B. xii, 819. 



3. Fruit not prickly or beaked; much and dorsally 
compressed. 

ANGELICA. Angelica. 

Fruit flat. Carpels with 3 elevated dorsal ribs, 
the lateral ones spreading into the broad wings of 
the fruit. Pet. elliptical lanceolote, entire and in¬ 
flected at the point. 

Frmt. 



J. A. ARCHANGELICA. Garden A. FI. greenish white. 

D. Cal. teeth 5, acute. Vittce, none on fruit, numerous on seed 
Terminal leaflet lobed. Stem 4—5 feet high, and 1 to 2 inches hi 
diameter, leafy, branched in the upper part, striated, polished rather 
glaucous. Leaves 2 or 3 feet wide, ternate, then pinnate, very smooth 
Leaflets ovate-lanceolate, acute serrated, the terminal one trifid, all sessile 
decurrent. Umbels nearly globose. Root aromatic, fleshy., The candied 
stalks are used in confectionary. 

B.— June, Sept. E. B. xxxvi, 2561. 

Jy. A. SYLVESTRIS. Wild A. FI. pinkish white. 

D. Leaflets all equal, ovate, not decurrent, serrated, somewhat lobed 
at the base. Cal. teeth obsolete. Ridges with single vittce between, none 
on seed. Stem 2—3 feet high, purplish, pubescent above. Moist woods 
wet places, &e. Frequent. P.—July. E. B. xvi, 1128. ^ 

PEUCEDANUM. {Imperatoria.) Master- 
wort. Hog’s Fennel. 

Fruit flat, with a broad thin border. Carpels 
with 3 slightly prominent ribs, 2 lateral ones 
obsolete, single vittce in the interstices. Pet. 
obovate or ohcordate, with an inflected point. 

Partial involucre of many leaves. 

J. P. OFFICINALE. Sea H. F., or Sea Sulphur-weed. FI.yellow. 

D. Large umbels of yellow flowers. Leaflets long and extremely 
narrow. Plant 3 or 4 feet high. The whole plant, especially the root, 
has a strong sulphurous smell; and the root yields a resinous substance, 
reckoned stimulant, but of dangerous internal use. Salt marshes. Very 
rare. P.— June, Sept. E. B. xxv, 1767. 

Jy. P. PALUSTRE. (Selinum Palustre.) Marsh Milk Parsley. 
FI. white. 

D. Whole herb full of a bitter, foetid, milky juice, which dries to a 
brownish acrid resin. Leaves triply pinnate; leaflets pinnatifid, with 
lance-shaped segments. Rays of the umbel rough. Involucres of many 
lanceolate leaves, with membranous margins. Stem 4 or 5 feet high, 
erect; umbels large. Ribs of the seeds broad and obtuse. Marshes and 
boggy meadows. Rare. P. or B.— July. E. B. iv, 229. 

P. OSTRUTHIUM. Broad-leaved H. F., or Master-wort. 
FI. white or flesh colour. 

{Imperatoria O.) Leaves twice ternate, undivided, or 3 lobed, 
rough-edged. Upper ones with a sheathing membranous dilation at the 
base. Lower leaves on long stalks. Leaflets 2 or 3 inches long, finely 
serrated. Fruit with a very broad margin. Universal involucre none. 
Umbel of about 40 general rays. Moist pastures in various parts of Scot¬ 
land, The plant was formerly cultivated as a pot-herb. Rare. 

P.—June. E. B. xx, 1380. 

PASTINACA. Parsnep. 

Fruit flat, with a broad border. Carpels 
with 3 dorsal and 2 distant marginal ribs on the 
border, with single filiform vitt® in the inter¬ 
stices. Cal. teeth nearly obsolete. Pet. roun¬ 
dish, entire, involute, with a sharp point. In¬ 
volucres of few leaves. 

Jy. P. SATIVA. Common Wild P. FI. yellow. 

Leaves simply pinnate, dowmy beneath; footstalks dilated and concave, 
at the base. Stem a yard high, erect, branched. Root spindle-shaped, 
white, aromatic, sweet; when cultivated it becomes the garden Parsnep. 
Flowers small. Borders of fields, &c; on a chalky and gravelly soil. 
Not common. B.— July. E. B. viii, 556. 

HERAOLEUM. Cow-Parsnep. 

D. (From Pastinaca, which it otherwise re¬ 
sembles.) Vittce club-shaped. Pet. obcordate, 
point inflected I outer ones radiant. Involucre 
deciduous; partial one of many leaves. 



Fruit. 



Fruit. 
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Jy. H. SPHONDYLIUM. Common C. P. or Hog-weed. FI. white 
or reddish. 

Leaves large, ternate, or pinnate; leaflets broad, rather heart-shaped, 
serrated, hairy. Footstalks hairy, sheathing at the base, dilated. Stem 
4 feet high, erect, branched, rough with white spreading hairs. Umbels 
flattish, of many angular rays, downy on one side. Petals unequal. 
Root tap-shaped, whitish, sweetish and rather mucilaginous. The plant 
is wholesome food for cattle. Hogs are fond of it, whence its English 
name. Hedges, &c. Very common. B.—July. E. B, xiv, 939. 

TOEDYLIUM. Haetwort. 

Fruit flat, witli a broad, thick creuated or waved ac¬ 
cessory margin. Carpels with indistinct ribs, 3 dorsal 
and 2 distant marginal ones; 1 or 3 in the in¬ 
terstices. Pet. radiant. Fmu. 

J, T. MAXIMUM. Great H. FI. reddish. 

Leaves pinnate, a darker green than the stem, both covered with fine 
bristly hairs. Leaflets lanceolate, serrated and notched. Flowers some¬ 
what radiant, the outermost petal of 2 equal lobes. Partial involucres 
shorter than umbels. Margin of fruit with adpressed bristles. Waste 
ground about London and Oxford. Rare. 

A.— June, July. E. B. xvii, 1173. 

T. OFFICINALE. Small H. FI. white. 

Involucres as long as umbels. Two outermost petals radiant each with 
2 very unequal lobes. Margin of fruit glabrous, beautifully crenate. 
Near London ? A doubtful native. 



J. C. DAUCOIDES. Small B. FI. white or reddish. 

D. No general mvolucre. Partial umbels of few flowers; their in¬ 
volucres of about 3 small leaves. Umbels of few rays. Leaves bi-tripin- 
natifid, segments short. Stem 2 feet high, deeply furrowed. Cornfields. 
Not common. A.— June. E. B. iii, 197. 


Jy. C. LATIFOLIA. Great B. FI. rose-colour. 

D. Lnvolucres oblong, membranous. Partial umbels of several flowers, 
ripening only about 5 large, oblong, very prickly fruits; their involucres 
about 3 or 4 membranous leaves. Leaves pinnate, broad for this tribe of 
Umbelliferm ; leaflets decurrent, piimatifid and serrate. A striking plant 
from its large rose-colouredflowers. Chalky fields, rare. Abundant in 
Cambridgeshire. A,— July. E. B. iii, 198. 


TORILIS. Hedge Parsley. 

Cal. 5 toothed. Pet. obcordate, 
outer ones radiant and bifid. Carpels 
with 3 dorsal bristly ribs, and 2 in 
the inner face. Interstices clothed 
with straight ptrichles. Partial in¬ 
volucre of many leaves. 



Transverse Section of a 
single carpel. 


4. Fruit withpricMes, not beaked or with apricldy 
involucre. 


DAUCUS. Carrot. 

Fruit with a single row of long flat 
pricJdes, 5 ribs, the interstices very 
prominent. Pet. radiant, those of the 
ray deeply bifid. {Involucres often 
pimiaiifd.) 

Fruit. 

J. D. CAROTA. Wild C. FI. white, the central one abortive, dark 
purple. 

D. Root tapering, yellow. Bristles of the fruit subulate, distinct, 
about equalling the breadth of the fruit. Leaves bi-tripinnatifid, seg¬ 
ments short, umbels of few rays, when in fruit concave; general in¬ 
volucre none, partial umbels of few flowers, their involucres of 3 small 
leaves. Corn-fields, on a chalky soil. Chiefly east and south-east of 
England. Common. B,— June, July. E. B. xvii, 1174. 

Jy. D, MARITIMUS. Seaside C. FI. white, without the central 
abortive one. 

D. Bristles of fruit flattened, dilated and confluent below, shorter 
than the breadth of the fruit. Smaller than the preceding with broader 
and more fleshy leaves. Sea coast. Rare. 

B.— July, Aug. E. B. xxxvi, 2560. 



CAUCALIS. Bqr Parsley. 

Fruit slightly laterally compressed. 
Carpels with the 5 ribs (2 in the inner 
face), bristly, the interstices with hook¬ 
ed pricMes. Petals radiant; those of 
the ray deeply bifid. Involucres many 
leaved. 



Fruit. 


Jy. T. ANTHRISCUS. Upright H, P. FI. lohite or tinged with 
pink. 

Stem erect, 1—3 feet high, branched. Umbels compound terminal, on 
long stalks. General involucre of many subulate leaves, leaflets lanceo¬ 
late, cut, and serrate. Fruit densely clothed with, inairved bristles. 
Hedges, &c. Common. This is the common umbelliferous plant, that 
lines the hedges when the Chervils are out of bloom. 

A.— July. E. B. xiv, 987. 

Jy. T. INFESTA. Spreading H. P. FI. white, or slightly tinged 
with pink. 

Stem erect, 6 to 18 inches high; brandies spreading. General in¬ 
volucre none, or 1 leaf; leaflets ovate pinnatifid, cut. Fruit rough with 
spreading hooked bristles. Umbels compound terminal, on long stalks. 
Fields and waste places. Not unfrequent. 

A.— July. E. B. xix, 1314. 


M. T. NODOSA. Knotted H. P. FI. white, or very light pink. 

Stem prostrate. Umbels simple, lateral, nearly sessile. Leaves bi- 
pinnate; leaflets ovate, pinnatifid, with acute, linear, short segments. 
Waste places, by roadsides, &c. Frequent in dry, gravelly or chalky 
soils. 

A.— May, June. E. B. iii, 199. 


ECHINOPHORA. Prickly Samphire. 

Cal. 5 toothed. Pet. obcordate, with an indexed point. 
Fruit ovate in a prickly receptacle, with a prickly involucre. 
Carpels with 6 ridges, and simple vittse between covered with 
a web. 


Jy. E. SPINOSA. Sea-side prickly Samphire. FI. white. 


Leaves bipinnatifid, the segments trifid, subulate, spinous, 
shores. Probably now lost. 

V.—July. E. 


Sandy sea- 
B. 2413. 


Pt. IV. 
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5. Fruit mostly beaked; notinickly. 

SCANDIX. Shepherd’s Needle. 

Fruit latei'ally compressed, with a very loftg 
beak. Carpels with 5 obtuse ribs. Cal. teeth 
obsolete. Fet. obovate, with an inflected point. 
Partial involucre of 5 to 7 loaves. 


S. PECTEN. Venus’ Comb, or Shepherd’s 
Needle. FI. white. 



D. Fruit of singular appearance and very large. Fruit. 

Stem 4 inches to a foot high, roughish. Leaves triply pinnate. Umbels 
of very few rays. Partial involucres pinnatifid, or bi-pinnatifid. Corn¬ 
fields. Common. A.— June, Sept. E. B. xx, 1397. 


ANTHRISCUS. Beaked Parsley. 

D. Carpels without ribs. Cal. obsolete. 
Pet. obcordate. Partial involucre of many 
leaves. 


Ap. A. SYLVESTRIS. Wild B. P. Smooth Cow Parsley, or 
Smooth Chervil. FI, white. 

Umbels stalked, terminal; Jruit linear glabrous; leaves bipinnate. 
Stem 3 feet or more, branched, striated. This is the first common um¬ 
belliferous plant that marks our fields and hedge banks with a white 
border, beginning to blossom in April and lasting to June, when it is 
succeeded by the Chasrophyllum temulentum, and this again by the 
Torilis Anthriscus. P.— April, May. E. B. xi, 752. 



Fruit. 


J. C. TEMULENTUM. Rough Ch. or Cow Parsley. FI. white 
(Myrrhis T.) Stem rough, swelling below each joint, partial in¬ 
volucres reflexed. Leaves doubly pinnate. Stem from 2 to 3 feet hiffh" 
solid, spotted with purple. Umbels at first drooping. Hedges and 
copses. Common. This plant succeeds the Anthriscus Sylvestris in the 
hedges, &c., coming into blossom as the other is going out. The blossom 
is a most delicate white. B.—June, July. E. B. xxii 1521. 

J. C. AUREUM. Tawny-seeded C. FI. cream colour. 

(^Myrrhis A.) Hairy ; fruit with coloured ribs. Stems 3 or more feet 
high, branched, slightly swelling below the joints. Leaves tri-pinnate. 
Leaflets peculiarly attenuated on the upper leaves (the lower more ob¬ 
tuse) which distinguishes it from any other British species. Aromatic. 
Borders of fields. Scotland. P.— June. E. B. xxx, 2103. 

J. C. AROMATICUM. Broad-leaved Ch. FI. white. 

Leaves bipinnate; leaflets large, ovate-oblong, sharply serrated. 2 to 
3 feet high. Roadside near Guthrie, Scotland. Rare. 

V,— June. E.B.2m. 


MYRRHIS. Cicely. 

Fruit not beaked. Carpels witb 6 very prominent 
acutely keeled ribs. Vittse none. Cal. teeth obsolete. 

Pet. obcordate witb an inflected point. Partial in¬ 
volucre of many leaves. 

Fruit , 

M. M. ODORATA. Sweet C. FI. white. 

Leaves large, downy beneath, tripinnate; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, 
pinnatifid. Stem 2 to 3 feet high, round, leafy, hollow. The fruit is 
remarkable for its large size and powerful fragrance. The whole plant 
is highly aromatic. Pastures on hilly districts. Not common. 

P.— May, June. E. B. x, 697. 

6. Fruit globose ; not prickly. 
CORIANDRUM. Coriander. 

Carpels hemispherical. Pet. obcordate with an inflexed 
point; outer ones radiant. Involucre partial qvl cm 

side. 



J. A. CEREFOLIUM. (Chjerophyllum Sativum.) Garden B. P. 
FI. white. 

Umbels lateral, nearly sessile, of few rays, hairy. Partial involucres 
of about 3 unilateral, linear leaves. Stem slender, 1 to 2 feet high. 
Fruit large, linear, glabrous. Leaves tripinnate. Known as a salad and 
pot-herb, under the name of garden Chervil. Hedges and about gardens. 
Rare. A.— June. E. B. xviii, 1268. 

A. VULGARIS. Common B. P. or Rough Chervil. FI. 
white. 

Umbels shortly stalked, lateral", fruit ovate, hispid ; leaves tripinnate 
with obtuse segments, slightly hairy. 2 feet or more. Waste places, &c. 
Frequent. A.—May, June. E. B. xii, 818. 


CHiEROPHYLLUM. Chervil. 

Fruit laterally compressed, with a short beak. 
Carpels 5 equal obtuse ribs, and single vittse be¬ 
tween. Cal. obsolete. Pet. obcordate, an inflected 
point. 



Fruit. 


J. C. SATIVUM. Common C. FI. white. 

Stem 12 to 18 inches high, leafy, round, striated. Leaves bipinnate, 
cut; upper ones with linear segments. Fields and waste places. Rare. 
Probably escaped from cultivation. A.— June. E. B. i, 67. 

PENTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

VIBURNUM. Guelder Rose. N. O. 42. Caprifoliacets. 

Cal. superior, minute, one leaf, 5 segments. Cor. ftinnel 
shaped, 5 obtuse rather unequal lobes. Berry roundish, one 
cell. 

M. V. LANTANUM. Mealy G. R. FI. white. Bei-ry black. 

D. Leaves heart-shaped, serrate, veiny, downy beneath. Cymes 
broad, of numerous flowers. Woods and hedges. Rare. 

Shrub. — May. E. B. v, 331. 

J. V. OPULUS. Common G. Water Elder. FI. white. Berry red. 
D. Leaves lobed, serrate. Cymes of flowers large. Several of the 
marginal flowers without stamens or pistils. A small tree. Woods and 
wet hedges. Common. June. E. B. v, 332. 

SAMBUCUS. Elder. N. 0. 42. Caprifoliaceoe. 

Cal. 5 cleft, superior. Cor. nearly wheel-shaped, 5 lobed. 
Berry 3 or 4 seeded. 
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J, S. EBULUS. Dwarf E. FI. purplish. Berry black. 

D. Cymes with 3 principal branches. Stipules leaf-like. Stem her¬ 
baceous. Leaves pinnate. Stem about 3 feet high. Berry not eatable. 
Woods and hedges. Frequent. Common. 

P.— June. E. B. vii, 475. 

J. S. NIGRA. Common E. FI. cream-colour. Berry purplish black. 
D. Cijmes with principal branches. Stipules obsolete. Stem woody. 
A small tree, with smooth branches, filled with light spongy pith, 
imues pinnate. The berries are made into wine and preserves. Woods, 
&c. Common. Tree. — June. E. B. vii, 476. 

STAPHYLEA. Bladder Nut. N. 0. 23. CelastrineeB. 

Cal. inferior, in 5 deep coloured segments, as large as the 
corolla. Pet. 5, similar to the calyx. Nectary cup-shaped, 
central. Caps. 2 or 3, inflated, bladdery, open at the top. 
Seeds 2 in each capsule, hard. 

J. S. PINNATA. Common B. FI. pale greenish yellow. 

Leaves pinnate, serrated. Clusters of pendulous, inodorous flowers, 
terminate the branches. Shrub, throwing up suckers. Seed vessels {Cap¬ 
sules) inflated, light green, large. Hedges and thickets. Rare. 

Shrub. — June. E. B. xxii, 1560. 

TAMARIX. Tamarisk. N. O. 31. Tamariscincce. 

Cal. inferior, 1 leaf, in 5 segments. Pet. 5. Caps, oblong, 
triangular, 1 celled, 3 valved. Seeds numerous, minute, with 
a stalked feathery crown. 

Jy. T. GALLICA. French T. FI. reddish or white. 

Leaves minute, clasping the stem. Clusters of numerous bracteated 
flowers. Rocks and clifis on the South Coast. Rare and probably not 
indigenous. Shrub. — July. E. B. xix, 1318. 

COREIGIOLA. Strapwort. N. 0. 34. Paronychiece. 

Cal. inferior, of 5 leaves. Pet. o. Seed one, naked, ob¬ 
tusely three-cornered, covered by the closed calyx. 

Jy. C. LITTORALIS. Sand S. FI. white, of a pearly hue. Cal. bor¬ 
dered with white. 

Stems numerous, spreading on the ground in all directions {like Knot¬ 
grass^ Leaves entire, linear-lanceolate, glaucous, fleshy. Flowers 
numerous, small, in terminal and lateral clusters. On the South Coast. 
Rare. On Slapham Sands, &c. A.— July, Aug. E. B. x, 668. 

PENTANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 

PARNASSIA. Grass of Parnassus. N. 0. 18. Hyperi- 
cinece. 

D. Nectaries 5 fleshy scales, fringed with bristles, each 
hearing a small transparent globe. Cal. inferior, 5 segments. 
Pet. 5. 

A. P. PALUSTRIS. Common Grass of P. FI. white, marked with 
greenish pellucid ribs. 

Bristles of each nectaiw numerous. Stems twisted, angular, erect, 
each bearing one elegant flower, and one nearly sessile leaf. Root-leaves 
several, heart-shaped. Bogs and wet places. 'Common in Norfolk, and 
in the North. P.— Aug. Oct. E. B. 2, 82. 

PENTANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

STATICE. Thrift. N. O. 65. Plumbaginece. 

Cal. one leaf, funnel-shaped, plaited, membranous, undi¬ 
vided. Cor. 5 petals. Stametis inserted on the claws of the 
petals. Caps, obloug, membranous, 1 cell, 1 valve, 5 points, 
clothed with the permanent calyx, and surmounted by its filmy 
border. Flowers in loose panicles, on one side of the branches 
in long rows; or in round heads. 


1. Flowers collected in a round head. 

Jy. S. ARMERIA. Common Thrift. Sea Gillifloweu. FI. rose- 
colour. 

D. Leaves linear. Awns {teeth) of the calyx short. Leaves all 
radical, numerous. Heads of flowers intermixed with scales, and with a 
brown, membranous involucre of 3 leaves, ending below in a sheathing, 
jagged covering to the upper part of the scape. Common in gardens as 
an edging to flower-beds. P.— July, Aug. E. B. iv, 226. 

J. S. PLANTAGINEA (Armeria.) Plantain-leaved T. FI. jmrple. 

D. (From S. Armeria.) Broader leaves. Long teeth to the calyx. 
Stalks simple. Leaves between linear and lance-shajK'd. Jersey; dis¬ 
covered in 1833. Rare. P.— June, July. 

2. Stalks panicled, with several spikes of flowers and sheathing 
bracteas. 

Jy. S. LIMONIUM. Lavender T. FI. blue. 

D. (From S. Spathulata). Leaves single-ribbed, elliptic-lanceolate, 
leathery, smooth, usually large, tipped with a small point. Muddy 
shores and salt mai-shes. Common. Rare in Scotland. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. 2, 102. 

A. S. SPATHULATA. Upright stalked T. FI. blue. 

D. (From S. Limonium.) Leaves spathulate, 3 ribbed. Coast of Kent, 
Harwich, &c. P.— August. E. B. 2663. 

Jy. S. RETICULATA. Matted T. FI. purjAish blue. 

D. Stalks zigzag, prostrate, dotted, the lower branches barren. 
Leaves small, wedge-shaped. Muddy salt-marshes, chiefly on the coast 
of Norfolk. P.— July, Aug. E.B.v, 328. 

LINUM. Flax. N. 0. 15. Linecp.. 

Cal. 5 leaves, smaller than the corolla. Pet. 5. Stamens 
5, inserted into an amadar floral receptacle, with the petals; 
5 shorter, intermediate, imperfect ones. Caps. 10 cells, 10 
valves. 

Jy. L. USITATISSIMUM. Common F. FI. purplish blue, veined. 

D. Leaves alternate. Cal. leaves ovate-acute, 3 ribbed. Stems 
mostly solitary. Petals crenate. Flowers in a corymbose panicle, large. 
Leaves lanceolate. The uses of the fibres of the stem and the expressed 
oil of the seeds (called Lint-seed oil,) are well-known. Corn-fields. Not 
uncommon. A.— July. E. B. xix, 1357. 

J. L. PERENNE. Perennial F. FI. blue. 

D. Leaves alternate. Calyx leaves obovate, obtuse, obscurely 5 rib¬ 
bed, glabrous. Stems numerous {sometimes decumbent). Leaves linear- 
lanceolate. Flowers in a racemose panicle. Stems a foot high. Chalky 
hills and meadows. Not common. P.— June, July. E. B.i, 40. 

Jy. L. ANGUSTIFOLIUM. Narrow-leaved Pale F. FI. pale 
purple. 

D. Leaves alternate. (From L. Perenne, which it much resembles.) 
Cal. leaves elliptical, 3 ribbed, with a sharj) point. Stems fewer. 
Panicle of fewer flowers, the petals paler, and smaller in proportion to 
the calyx. Leaves linear-lanceolate, 3 ribbed. Sandy or chalky pastures, 
chiefly near the sea. Rare. P.— July. E. B. vi, 381. 

J. L. CATHARTICUM. Purging F. Mill Mountain. FI. zvhite. 

D. Leaves opposite, oblong. Panicle forked ; partly drooping. Petals 
acute. A delicate little plant; the pretty tremulous flowers are pendulous 
before expansion. Pastures everywhere. Common. 

A.— June, Aug. E. B. vi, 882. 

SIBBALDIA. SiBBALDiA. N. O. 20. llosacecB. 

D. Cal. inferior, in 10 alternately large atid small seg¬ 
ments. Pet. 5, inserted into the rim of the calyx, shorter tlian 
its smaller segments. Seeds 5, in the bottom of the enlarged 
calyx. 


Pt. IV. 
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Jy. S. PROCUMBENS. Procumbent S. FI. yellow. 

Leaves ternate; leaflets wedge-shaped, with 3 terminal teeth. Stems 
spreading or procumbent. Petals small, sometimes wanting. Cal. large. 
A small glaucous, slightly hairy plant, nearly allied to Potentilla. 
Highland mountains of Scotland. Common. P. — July. E. B. xiii, 897. 

PENTANDRIA. HEXAGYNIA. 

DROSERA. Sun-dew. N. O. 10. Droseracece. 

Cal. inferior, in 5 or more segments. Pet. 5 to 8. Caps 
1 celled, 3 valved, many seeded. Plants having leaves clothed 
with heautiful glandular hairs. 

Jy. D. ROTUNDIFOLIA. Round-leaved S. FI. white. 

D. Leaves round., tapering into hairy stalks. They form a sort of 
star on the ground, and are covered with red glandular hairs, which 
retain insects. Flowers in racemes, small. In bogs and on wet heaths. 
Common. P. — Jidy, Aug. E. B. xiii, 868. 

Jy. D. LONGIFOLIA. Spathulate-leaved S. FI. white. 

D. Leaves ohovate, erect, tapering into long smooth stalks. Larger 
and taller plant; in other respects resembles D. Rotundifolia. (From 
J). Anglica) Seeds with a compact, rough coat, not chaffy. (Petals 
and stamens frequently 6 .) Bogs and wet heaths. Rare. 

P.^ — July, Aug. E. B. xiii, 867. 

Jy. D. ANGLICA. Great S. FI. white, or reddish. 

D. Leaves erect, on long smooth stalks, (from D. Longifolia.) Leaves 
narrower, and a larger plant. Seeds with a loose, chaffy coat, which 
last. Hooker considers, a more certain distinction. Bogs and moist 
heaths. Not common. ' P. — July, Aug. E. B. iii, 869. 

PENTANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

MYOSURUS. Mousetail. N. 0. 1. Ranuncidacece. 

Cal. inferior, 5 coloured leaves. Cor. petals 6, very small, 
bearing honey at their base. Germens very numerous, on a 
long tapering upright receptacle. Seeds naked, over the sur¬ 
face of the receptacle. 

M. M. MINIMUS. Common M. FI. pale yellow. 

Leaves fleshy, narrow, on long footstalks. Flowers solitary on long 
stalks. The receptacle at first short, and then lengthened out to the 
shape of a mouse’s tail. Corn fields, meadows, &c. Rare. 

A. — May. E. B. vii, 435. 


Class 6. HEXANDRIA. {Flowers with 6 Stamens.) 


Order 1. MONOGYNIA (1 Pistil.) 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Galanthus. 

Leucojuni. 

Narcissus. 

Allium. 

Fritillaria. 

Tulipa. „ 

Orniihogaliim 89. Asphodeleoe. 
S cilia. „ 

Hyacinthus. „ 


90. Amaryllidese. 


89. Asphodelese. 
88. Liliaceee. 


Anthericiim. 
Narthecium. 
Asparagus. 
Convallaria. 

Rushes. 

Berheris. 

Franhenia. 

Peplis. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

89. Asphodeleae. 
92. JuncesB. 

89. Asphodeleee. 
87. Smilaceae. 


2. BerherideaB. 
12. Frankeniaceae 
30. Lvthrarieae. 


Order 2. DIGYNIA (2 Pistils.) 

Oxyria. N. 0. 69. Polygoneae. 

Order 3. TRIGYNIA (3 Pistils.) 

NATURAL ORDER. | NATURAL ORDER. 


Triglochin. 

Colchicum. 


Riwicx. 09. Poly gone®. 

Tojieldia. 90. Melanthaceae 
Scheuchzeria. 83. Juncagineae. 

Order 4. POLYGYNIA (many Pistils.) 
Alisma. N. 0. 81. Alismaceae. 


83. Juncagineae. 
90. Melanthaceae 


HEXANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

(Flowers superior.) 

GALANTHUS. Snowdrop. N. 0. 96. AmarylUdem. 

Cal. none. Pet. 0. 3 outer spreading, 3 inner erect. Bioot 
bulbous. 

F. G. NIVALIS. Snowdrop. FI. white, streaked with green. 
Meadows, woods, &c. Perhaps not indigenous. 

P.—Feb. E. B. i, 19. 

M. LEUCOJUM. Snow-flake. N. 0. 96. Amaryllidce. 

Cal. none. Pet. 6 , regular. Root bulbous. 

L. iESTIVUM. Summer Snowflake. FI. white, a green spot at 
the tip of each petal. 

Leaves linear. Not indigenous. P. — May. E. B. ix, 621. 

NARCISSUS. Narcissus. N. O. 90. AmarylUdece. 

Cal. none. Cor. 6 petals, bell-shaped nectary. Root bul¬ 
bous. 

M. N. POETICUS. Poetic N. FI. white. Nectary edged with 
crimson. 

D. FI. solitary. Cup of the nectary short. Leaves bluntly keeled. 
Dry, open fields. Rare. P. — May. E. B. iv, 275. 

M. N. BIFLORUS. Pale N. Primrose Peerless. FI. pale yellow, 
almost white. 

D. FI. usually in pairs. Cup of the nectary short. Leaves acutely 
keeled, with inflected edges. Fields, &c. Probably neither of these are 
indigenous. P. — April, May. E. B. iv, 276. 

Mh. N. PSEUDO-NARCISSUS. Common Daffodil. FI. petals 
pale yellow. Nectary deeper yellow. 

D. FI. solitary. Cup of the nectary long, bell-shaped. In woods, 
fields, &c., in large patches. P. — March. E. B. i, 17. 

Flowers inferior. 

ALLIUM. Garlics. N. 0. 89. Asphodelem. 

Cal. none. Petals 6. Herbs with onion or garlick scent. 
Bulbous root. 

1. Stem leafy. Leaves flat. 

A. A. AMPELOPRASUM. Great round-headed G. FI. pale 
purple. 

D. Flowers in large round heads, without bulbs. On Holmes Island 
in the Severn. P.—Aug. E. B. xxiv, 1657. 

Jy. A. ARENARIUM. Sand G. FI. deep red. Bulbs purple. 

D. Flowers in dense, spherical heads, bearing bulbs. Mountainous 
woods and fields, in sandy soil. Rare. 

P.—July. E. B. xix, 1858. 

Jy. A. CARINATUM. Mountain G. FI. dull yellow, spotted with 
brown. 

D. Umbels loose, bearing bulbs. In mountainous pastures and sandy 
ground. Rare. P. — July. E. B. xxiv, 1658. 

2. Stem leafy. Leaves somewhat cylindrical. 

Jy. A. OLERACEUM. Streaked Field G. FI. reddish. Bulbs 
purple. 

D. Umbels loose, bearing bulbs. Leaves semi-cylindrical, channelled 
above, ribbed beneath. Corn-fields and their borders. Rare. 

P.-July. E.B. vii, 488. 
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j, A. VINEALE. Crow G. FI. pale rose, with green heels {seldom 
fiowenug). 

D. Umbel spherical, hearing greenish bulbs (which prop^te the plant 
when they fall to the ground). Leaves cylindrical. Dry pastures, 
amoner ruins, &c., chiefly on chalky or gravelly soil. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xxviii, 1974. 

J. A. SPHCEROCEPHALUM. Small round-headed G. 

D. Umbel spherical, without bulbs. Leaves sub-cylindrical, chan¬ 
nelled above. /Scape leafy below. On the sands. Jersey. 

P.— June, July. E. B. 2813. 


3. Stalk from the root leafless. 

M. A. URSINUM. Broad-leaved G. Ramsons. FI. white. 

D. Flowers in a level umbel. Leaves stalked, one or two. Moist 
meadows and woods. Common. P.— May, June. E. B. 2, 122. 

J. A. SCHCENOPRASUM. Chive G. FI. purple. 

D. Umbel without bulbs, dense, hemispherical. Stamens concealed 
within the flower. Meadows, &c. Rare. Used as a pot-herb. 

P.— June. E. B. xxxiv, 2441. 

FRITILLAKIA. Fritillary. N. 0. 88. Liliaceee. 

Cal. none. Cor. bell-sbaped, of 6 petals. Style long. 
Nectary a cavity at the base of each petal. Bulbous root 

Ap. F. MELEAGRIS. Fritillary. Snake’s head. FI. chequered 
with pale and dark purple. {Sometimes white, but still chequered.) 

Stem with one terminal, pendulous flower. Moist meadows in the 
East and South, Meadows near Oxford. Rare. 

B.—April. E. B. ix, 622. 


TULIPA. Tulip. N. 0. 88. Liliacece 

Cal. none. Cor. bell-shaped, of 6 petals. Style none. 
Stigma triangular. Bulbous root. 


Ap. T. SYLVESTRIS. Wild T. FI. yellow, greenish outside. 

Flower solitary, a little drooping, sweet-scented. Leaves 2 or 3, 
alternate, rather glaucous, clasping the stem. (The wild Tulip encreases 
by throwing out a long fibre from its root, at the extremity of which a 
bulb appears. In chalk pits, &c. Not common, and seldom flowering. 

B.—April. E. B. i, 63. 

OENITHOGALUM. Star op Bethlehem. N. 0. 89. 

Asphodelece. 

Cal. none. Petals 6, lance-sbaped. Filaments attached 
to the petals, 3 at least broadest at the base. Caps, roundish, 
3 angles, 3 cells, and 3 valves. Bulbous root. 

Ap. O. LUTEUM. Yellow Star of B. FI. yellow, tipped with green, 
and green at the back. 

D. Stem angular, with usually 2 leaves under the umbel. Boot- 
leaves 1 or 2, taller than the stem. Flowers 3 or 4 m an umbel. Groves 
and pastures. Rare. F- April. E. B. i, 21. 


J. 0. PYRENAICUM. Tall Star of B. FI. greenish white. 

D. Stalks round, 2 feet high, leafless. Leaves all radical, linpr, 
channelled. Cluster of flowers very long. Flower stalks erect when 
the fruit ripens. Pastures. Rare. V.—June. JS. vii, 499. 


Ap. O. UMBELLATUM. Common Star of B. FI. white, green at 

the back. , , ^ o 

D. Stalk about 6 inches high, leafless, bearing a corymb oj bor « 
flowers. Leaves linear. In meadows, woods, &c. Rare. Probably 
not indigenous. P•— April, May. E. B. 2, 130. 


Ap. O. NUTANS. Drooping Star of B. FI. white, green at the back. 
D. Flowers in a drooping, loose, unilateral raceme. Fields and 

orchards. Rare. Not truly wild. -cr -d — mnn 

P.— April, May. E. B. xxvni, 1997. 


Ft. IV. 


SCILLA. Squill. N. 0. 89. Asphodelem. 

Cal. none. Petals 6, oblong, spreading. Filaments thread¬ 
shaped, smooth, inserted at the base of the perianth. Bulbous 
root. 

Ap. S. VERNA. Vernal S. FI. deep blue. 

D. Corymb few-flowered, hemispherical. Bracteas lance-shaped. 
Leaves numerous, linear. Stalk 3 or 4 inches high. Sandy pastures by 
the sea-shore. Rare. P. — April, June. E. B. i, 23. 

J. S, AUTUMNALIS. Autumnal S. FI. pinkish purple. 

D. Baceme scarcely corymbose. Bracteas none. Leaves numerous, 
linear. Dry pastures in the South. Rare. P.— Sept. E. B. 2, 78. 

HYACINTHUS. Hyacinth. N. O. 89. Asphodelece. 

Cal. none. Cor. of one petal, somewhat bell-shaped. Limb 
6 cleft, recurved. Bulbous root. 

M. H. RACEMOSUS. Starch H. FI. dark blue. 

D. Flowers egg-shaped, 6 furrows. Stalk solitary, erect, shorter than 
the leaves. Leaves linear. In grassy fields. Rai-e. 

V.—May. E. B. xxvii, 1931. 

M. H. NONSCRIPTUS. Wild H, Blue-bell. FI. blue, sweet- 
scented. 

Cluster drooping. Thickets, fields, &c. One of our most beautiful 
and common wild flowers. P.— May. E. B. vi, 377. 

ANTHERICUM. Spider-wort. N. 0. 89. Asphodeleoi. 

Gal. none. Pet. 6, oblong, ^reading. Filaments thread¬ 
shaped; anthers roundish. Caps, roundish, 3 cornered, 3 
celled, 3 valved, crowned with the style. Seeds few. 

J. A. SEROTINUM. Mountain S. FI. white, veined outside with 
reddish purple. 

Flower erect, solitary. Leaves semi-cylindrical, those on the stem 
dilated at the base. Welsh mountains. Very rare. 

V.~June. E. B. xii, 793. 

NARTHECIUM. Asphodel. N. 0. 92. Juncea. 

Cal. none. Pet. 6, equal, lance-shaped, spreading. Fila¬ 
ments 6, awl-shaped, woolly. Germen triangular. Caps, ob¬ 
long, bluntly triangular, 3 celled, 3 valved. 

J. N. OSSIFRAGUM. Bog a. FI. yellow, green on the back. 

Leaves sword-shaped, those on the stem much smaller. Cluster un¬ 
interrupted, one bractea at the base, another : hove the middle of each 
partial stalk, 6 to 8 inches high. Wet heaths. Not uncommon. Avery 
beautiful flower, giving quite an orange tinge to bogs in Wales. 

P.— June, July. E. B. viii, 635. 

ASPARAGUS. Asparagus. N. 0. 89. AsphodelecB. 

Cal. none. Cor. in 6 equal, oblong, permanent segments. 
Berry globular. Root creeping. 

A. A. OFFICINALIS. Common A. FI. greenish white. Berry scarlet. 
D, Leaves bristle-shaped, tufted, small. Stem about a foot high. 
Flowers 2 or 3 together, axillar. On the sea coast in the South and 
South West. Rare. V.—Aug. E. B. v, 339. 

CONVALLARIA. Solomon’s Seal. N. 0. 87. Emilacea. 

Cal. none. Cor. hell-shaped, 6 segments. Berry globular. 
Root creeping. 

M. C. MAJALIS. Lily of the Valley. FI. white, sweet-scented. 
Berry red. 

D. Stalk naked. Leaves 2. Flowers, drooping cluster. In woods. 
Freauent. Well known as a garden flower, and much valued for its 
perfLe. V.-May. E. B. xv, 1035. 
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M. C. POLYGONATUM. Angular S. FI. white, green line on each 
segment. Berry black. 

I), Leaves alternate, embracing the stem. (From C. Multiftora). 
Mostly one-jlowered. Flower sweet-scented. Mountainous woods. Rare. 

F.—May, June. E. B. iv, 280. 

J. C. VERTICILLATA. Narrow-leaved S. FI. white. Berry 
blue black. 

D. Leaves in whorls. Stem erect, 2 feet high. Flower stalks axillar, 
solitary, each bearing from 2 to 4 pendulous flowers. Woods in Scotland. 
Very rare. V.—June. E. B. 2, 128. 

J. C. MULTIFLORA. Common S. FI. white, tipped with green. 
Berry blue black. 

D. Leaves alternate, embracing the stem; (from C. Polygonatum) 
flower stalks many-flowered, Stamens downy. Stem 2 feet high. 
Woods and thickets. Rare. Flower faintly scented. 

P.— June. E. B. iv, 279. 

The Rushes are omitted. 

BERBERIS. Barberry. N. 0. 2. BerherideeB. 

Cal. 6 coloured leaves, 3 outer smaller. Pet. 6, at the claw 
of each 2 oblong nectariferous glands. Berry oblong, one- 
celled, pulpy. 

J. B. VULGARIS. Common B. FI. yellow. Berry scarlet. 

D. Thorns at the base of each leaf-bud, 3 cleft. Cluster pendulous 
of many flowers, their scent faint and oppressive. The berries boiled 
with sugar make a good jelly or preserve. Woods and hedges. Not 
uncommon. Shrub. — June. E. B. i, 49. 

FRANKENIA. Frankenia. N. 0. 12. Frankeniace<B. 

Cal. 1 leaf, nearly cylindrical, 5 cornered, 5 teeth. Pet. 5, 
the claws as long as the calyx. Nectary a channelled mem¬ 
brane, on the inner side of each claw. 

Jy. F. LAVIS. Smooth Sea-heath. FI. flesh-colour. 

Stems procumbent. Leaves linear, in little clusters or whorls. Flowers 
terminal, or from the forks of the stems. Muddy salt marshes. Rare. 

P.— Jidy. E. B. iii, 206. 

PEPLIS. Water Purslane. N. 0. 30. Lythrarice. 

Cal. hell-shaped, large, with 6 large and 6 alternating 
small teeth. Pet. 6, inserted upon the calyx, often wanting. 

Jy. P. PORTULA. Water P. FI. reddish. 

Flower small, axillar. Petals often wanting. Stems creeping. Leaves 
opposite, smooth, egg-shaped. In watery places. Not unfrequent. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. xvii, 1211. 

HEXANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

OXYRIA. Mountain Sorrel. N. 0. 09. Polygoneoi. 

Perianth 4 parted, 2 interior segments (petals) larger. Seed 
a nut, with a very broad membranous margin. 

J. O. RENIFORMIS. Kidney-shaped M. S. FI. anthers reddish. 

D. Root-leaves numerous, stalked, kidney-shaped. Stems solitary, 
erect, almost leafless. Panicle of flowers erect. Flower drooping, small. 
Whole herb is acid. In mountain bogs, clefts of rocks, &c, (Much the 

character of a Rumex, and it is called Rumex Digynus in the English 
Botany.) In Wales, Scotland, and the North of England. Plentiful. 

V.—June. E. B. xiii, 910. 

HEXANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

RUMEX. Dock and Sorrel. N. O. 69. Polygonece. 

Perianth 6 parted; the interior segments (petals) large, 
connivent. Stamens disposed in pairs. Nut triangular, covered 
by the enlarged petals, which often bear tubercles. 


1. Plants not acid. Flowers perfect. 

Jy. R. SANGUINEUS. Bloody Veined D. 

D. Enlarged petals, entire, one at least bearing a tubercle. Lear 
with bright red, or green veins, lance-shaped, somewhat heart-shaner 
slightly curled at the edges. Whorls distant, on long, generally leaLss 
branches. Shady pastures, woods and roadsides. Frequent. ^ 

P .—July. E. B. xxii, 1533. 

J. R. CRISPUS. Curled D. FI. pale green. 

D. Enlarged petab, ovate, entire, all tuberculated. Leaves lanceo¬ 
late, acute; strongly undulated and crisped at the edges; root ones on 
long stalks. Clusters of numerous tufts or whorls of drooping flowers • 
lower ones leafy. Stem 2 or 3 feet high, angular, smooth, ratlfer zigzag’ 
A troublesome weed. Pastures, road-sides, &c. Very common. 

V.—June, July. E. B. xxviii,’l998. 

J. R. PRATENSIS. Meadow D. 

D. Enlarged petals, unequal, toothed at the base, with an entire tri- 
anglar point, one bearing a tubercle. Leaves lance-shaped, wavy. 
Clusters nearly leafless, whorls distinct. Similar to R. Crispus, but dif¬ 
fering in less crowded clusters, and broader and less curled leaves. Marshy 
ground, probably of frequent occurrence. 

P.— June, July. E. B. 2757. 

Jy. R. AQUATICUS. Grainless Water D. 

D. Enlarged petab, broadly heart-shaped, reticulated (from R. Cris¬ 
pus), without tubei'cles. Leaves lanceolate, the lower ones oblong, heart- 
shaped, crisped and waved. Whorb crowded, mostly leafless. Found 
near Ayr, in moist places P.— July. E. B. 2698. 

Jy. R. ALPINUS. Alpine D. 

D. Leaves broadly heart-shaped, wrinkled. Enlarged petals heart- 
shaped, reticidated, obscurely toothed at the margin, one bearing a small 
tubercle. Whorb leafless, crowded, (flowers monoecious.) Road-sides. 
Probably not indigenous. V.—July. E. B. 2694. 

Jy. R. ACUTUS. Sharp-leaved D. 

D. Enlarged petab, oblong, obscurely toothed; all tuberculated. 
(From R. Sanguineus, which it much resembles.) Whorb leafy. Leaves 
oblong, heart-shaped, pointed. Stem 2 to 3 feet high. Moist deep soil 
and watery places. Not uncommon. P.— July. E. B. xi, 724. 

A. R. PULCHER. Fiddle Dock. 

D. Root-leaves obtuse and contracted in the middle, so as to resemble 
a fiddle or lute in shape, on long stalks. Stems straggling, often pro¬ 
cumbent. Enlarged petals, ovate, toothed at the base, one of them 
principaUy bearing a tubercle. Way-sides, &c. Not very common. 

P.— Aug. E. B. XX, 1576. 

Jy. R. MARITIMUS. Golden D. FI. enlarged petab, bright, almost 
orange-coloured. 

D. Enlarged petab, triangular, fringed with about 4 slender teeth, 
and bearing tubercles. Leaves narrow. Whorls much crowded, which 
characters distinguish it from all the preceding ones. Marshes, chiefly 
near the sea. V.—July, Aug. E. B. xi, 725. 

Jy. R. PALUSTRIS. Yellow Marsh D. FI. tawny, but less golden 
than the last. 

D. (from R. Maritimus.) Enlarged petab, lance-shaped, fringed 
with about 3 taper teeth. Whorb remote, otherwise much resembles it. 
Marshy ditches, &c. not near the sea. Common. 

V.-July, Aug. E. B. xxvii, 1932. 

Jy. R, OBTUSIFOLIUS. Broad-leaved D. 

D. Root-leaves heart-shaped at the base, obtuse, (broad and obtuse,) 
enerally crisped at the edge. Enlarged petals ovate, toothed at the 
ase, one principally bearing a tubercle. Whorls rather close and leafy. 
Stem 2 or 3 feet high. Way-sides, &c. too common. 

p.— July. E. B. xxviii. 1999. 
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Jy. R. HYDROLAPATHUM. Gkeat Water D. 

D. Enlarged petals ovate, oblong, entire, with prominent veins and 
large oblong tubercles, varying in size. Leaves lanceolate, acute at both 
ends, stalked, the lower ones of'ten 2 feet in length. Whorls mostly leafless. 
The largest of our Docks. 3 to 6 feet high. Ditches and river-sides. 
Common. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxx, 2104. 

2. Flowers dioecious. Plants acid. 

J. R. ACETOSA. Common Sorrel. FI. green, reddish tinge. 

D. (from R. Acetosella.) Leaves oblong, arrow-shaped, with 2 lateral 
teeth. Enlarged petals with tubercles. Stem erect, 1 to 2 feet high. 
Meadows, &c. Common. V.—June. E. B. 2, 127. 

R. ACETOSELLA. Sheep’s Sorrel. El. green, reddish tinge. 

D. Leaves halberd-shaped. Enlarged petals, without tubercles. Plant 
powerfully acid. P.— Summer. E. B. xxiv, 1674. 

TOFIELDIA. Tofieldia. 90. Melanthacece. 

Cal. small, 3 cleft. Petals G, much longer than the calyx. 
Jy. T. PALUSTRIS. Marsh Scottish Asphodel. FI. greenish white. 
Stem solitary, 4 or 5 inches high, bearing a small oblong head of 
flowers. Leaves radical, sword-shaped, in 2 rowed tufts. Boggy places 
in Scotland, the North of England and Ireland. 

V.~July, Aug. E. B. viii, 536. 

SCHEUCHZERIA. Scheuchzeria. N. 0. 83. Jiinca- 
ginecB. 

Cal. none. Petals 6 , inferior, oblong, recurved. Filaments 
capillary. Caps. 3, of 1 cell and 2 valves. 

J. S. PALUSTRIS. Marsh S. FI. greenish. 

Leaves few, semi-cylindrical, slender, rush-like. Scape with large 
bracteas, terminated by the raceme of flowers. Capsules singularly in¬ 
flated. A singular and very rare plant. Mountain bogs. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xxvi, 1801. 

TRIGLOCHIN. Arrow-grass. N. 0. 83. Juncaginece. 

Cal. inferior, of 3 deciduous leaves. Pet. 3, ovate, like the 
calyx, but longer. Caps, as many cells as there are stigmas, 
opening at the base with pointed valves. 

J. T. PALUSTRE. Marsh A. G. FI. reddish green. 

D. Caps, nearly linear, of 3 cells ; tapering at the base. Root fibrous. 
Leaves all radical, linear, fleshy, sheathing at the base Scape 8 to 10 
inches high, ending in a lax, simple spike, or raceme. In wet meadows. 
Not uncommon. P.— June, July. E. B. vi, 366. 

J. T. MARITIMUM. Sea A. G. 

D. Caps, ovate of 6 cells. Root rather woody. Herb like T. Pa- 
lustre, but the leaves are semi-cylindrical and more Jieshy. Spike simple, 
dense. Salt marshes, and muddy sides of large rivers. Not uncommon. 

P.— June, Aug. E. B. iv, 266. 
Both species have a salt flavour, and sheep and cows eat them. 

COLCHICUM. COLCHICUM. N. 0. 90. MelanthacecB. 

Cal. none. Cor. one petal, 6 cleft, tube long, arising from 
the root. Bulbous root. 

S. C. AUTUMNALIS. Meadow Saffron. FI. pale purple. 

Resembles a Crocus. The flowers appear without the leaves in Sep¬ 
tember ; in spring the large capsule rises above the ground accompanied 
by several long, upright leaves, and the seeds ripen about June. The 
root and seeds are used medicinally. Moist meadows; in abundance in 
Herefordshire, but rare in many parts. 

V.—Sept. Oct. E. B. ii, 133. 

HEXANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

ALISMA. Water Plantain. 'iii. O. %l. Alismacece. 

Cal. inferior, 3 egg-shaped leaves. Pet. 3, larger than the 
calyx. Caps. 6, or more, clustered or combined. 


Jy. A. PLANTAGO. Great W. P. FI. pale purplish. 

D. Capsules obtusely triangular. Leaves all radical, on long stalks, 
erect, ovate, acute, ribbed. Flower-stalks rising 2 or 3 feet above the 
water, panicled, with many whorled, compound branches. In ditches, 
pools, &c. Common. P.—July. E. B. xii, 837. 

J. A. (ACTINOCARPUS.) DAMASONIUM. Star-headed W. P. 
FI. ivhite, yellow at the base. 

D. Caps. 6, tapering, opening longitudinally. Leaves with 5 ribs, 
oblong, a little heart-shaped at the base ; all radical, floating. Foot¬ 
stalks very broad, with many ribs and a membranous border. One or 
two whorls of flowers. Ditches and pools, on a gravelly soil. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xxiii, 1616. 

Jy. A. NATANS. Floating W. P. FI. white, the petals yellow at 
the base. 

D. Herb floating, consisting of many long floating stems, producing 
from each joint 2 or more elliptical long-stalked leaves, (floating on the 
surface) with 1 or 2 large flowers each standing erect, above the surface 
of the water, on a long purplish flower-stalk. Root leaves under water, 
linear-lanceolate. In lakes. Rare. Cumberland, &c. 

V.-—July, Aug. E. B. xi, 776. 

A. A. RANUNCULOIDES. Lesser W. P. FI. pale purplish. 

D. Seeds with 6 angles and an acute point, forming a round bristly 
head, (resembling the Ranunculus seeds) by which it is distinguished 
from the other species. Leaves all radical, on long stalks. Flower-stalks 
bearing 2 or more whorls of flowers on long stalks. Swampy places, 
ditches, &c. Not common. P.— Aug. E. B. v, 326. 


Class 7. HEPTANDRIA (Floivers with 7 Stamens.) 
Order 1. MONOGYNIA (1 Pistil.) 

Trientalis. N. O. 64. Primulaceee. 
HEPTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

TRIENTALIS. Chickweed Winter-green. N. O. 64. 
Primulaceee. 

Cal. inferior, of 6—9 leaves. (7 Smith.) Cor. wheel-shaped, 
0—9 segments. (7 Smith.) Caps, globose, 1 celled, valves 
6—9 (7 Smith.) 

J. T. EUROPCEA. European C. W. FI. white, tinged with pink as 
they fade. 

Stem solitary, erect, 3 or 4 inches high, at the top a tuft of leaves, and 
elegant flowers. Leaves crowded, on short stalks, beautifully veined, 
entire, or slightly serrated. Turfy heaths and woody declivities, in moun¬ 
tainous countries, in the North of England and Scotland. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. i, 16. 


Class 8 


(Enothera. 

Epilohium. 

Chlora. 

Vaccinium. 

Menziesia. 

Order 2. TRIGYNIA (3 Pistils.) 
Polygonum. N. 0. 69. Polygoneee. 
Order 3. TETRAGYNIA (4 Pistils). 
Paris. 87. N. O. Smilaceee. 
Adoxa. N. 0. 39. Araliaceee. 
Elatine. N. O. 13. Elatinese. 


. OCTANDE.IA [Flowers with 8 Stamens.) 
Order 1 . MONOGYNIA (1 Pistil.) 


NATURAL ORDER. 

27. Onagrarieae. 

54. Gentinese. 

48. Vaccineae. 

49. Ericeae. 


Calluna. 

Erica. 

Daphne. 

Acer. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

49. Ericeae. 

71. Thymeleae. 
19. Acerineae. 


Ft. IV. 
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OCTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

(ENOTHERA. Evening Primrose. N. 0. 27. Onagrarica. 

Cal. superior; tube cylindrical, limb in 4 segments. Pet. 4, 
inversely heart-shaped, attached to the summit of the tube of 
the calyx. Germen inferior, oblong. 

Jy. CE. BIENNIS. Common E. P. FI. yellow. 

Well known as a garden flower. Stem 2 or 3 feet high, leafy. Flowers 
numerous, in terminal leafy spikes; expand in the evening; sweet- 
scented. Leaves ovate-lanceolate. Sand-banks on the West Coast and 
corn-fields; by the Severn, near Worcester, &c. 

B.— July, Aug. Sept. E. B. xxi, 1534. 

EPILOBIUM. Willow-herb. N. 0. 27. Onagrarim. 

Cal. superior. 4 segments. Pet. 4, inserted between the 
divisions of the calyx. Capsule very long. {The appearance 
of the long germen {or capsule) beneath the flower is an easy 
distinguishing mark to the casual observer, in the Epilobiums 
and CEnothera.) 

1. Flowers irregular. 

Jy. E. ANGUSTIFOLIUM. Rose-bay W. H. FI. rose-colour. {See 
Plate 1, Part III.) 

Stem 3 to 6 feet high. Flowers numerous, in long terminal upright 
clusters. Leaves scattered, smooth, linear lanceolate. Common in gar¬ 
dens. Common in Hampshire and some other counties, in hedges, woods, 
&c. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxviii, 1947. 

2. Flowers regular. Stigma deeply 4-cleft. 

Jy. E. HIRSUTUM. Great Hairy W. H, (Codlings and Cream.) 
FI. rose-colour. 

D. Flowers large, corymbose. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, half embracing 
the stem, hairy, deeply serrated. Stem much branched, hairy. 4—6 feet 
high. Root creeping. Sides of ditches, rivers, &c. Common. {The top 
shoots are slightly scented like scalded codlings.) 

P.— July. E. B. xii, 838. 

Jy. E. PARVIFLORUM. Small-flowered Hoary W, H. FI. rose- 
colour. 

D. (From E. Hirsutum ) Flowers and plant much smaller. Leaves 
sessile, lanceolate, slightly toothed, downy. Stem nearly simple, downy. 
Root fibrous. 1—2 feet high. Sides of rivers, marshes, &c. Common. 

P.— July. E. B. xii, 795. 

Jy. E. MONTANUM. Broad smooth-leaved W. H. FI. light 
purple. 

D. Leaves smooth, ovate-acute, shortly stalked, all toothed. Stem 
round, hairy. Dry shady banks, walls, roofs of cottages, &c. Common. 

P.— July. E. B. xxvii, 1177. 

Flowers regular. Stigma undivided. 

Jy. E. ROSEUM. Pale smooth-leaved W. H. FI. light purple. 

D. (From E. Montanum, which it much resembles.) Stigma undivided, 
(from E. Tetragonum.) Stem only obscurely 4 sided. Leaves stalked, 
broader, finely toothed, smooth, thin and delicate. Waste boggy grounds, 
&c. Rare. F.—July. E. B. x, 693. 

Jy. E. TETRAGONUM. Square-stalked W. H. FI. pale purple. 

D. Stem with 4 angles. Leaves sessile, lanceolate, toothed; these and 
the .stem nearly or quite smooth. Sides of ditches, &c. Common, 

P.— July. E. B. xxviii, 1948. 

Jy. E. PALUSTRE. Narrow-leaved Marsh W. H. FI. pale purple. 

D. Stem round. Leaves narrow-lanceolate, nearly entire, sessile; 
these and the stem nearly smooth. Flowers small. Boggy places, sides 
of ditches, &c. Common. P.— July. E. B. v, 346. 


J. E. ALSINIFOLIUM. Chickweed-leaved W. H. FI. rose-colour. 
D, Leaves ovate, slightly stalked, flaccid, sub-pellucid (which dis¬ 
tinguishes it in appearance from E. Montanum), slightly toothed. 
Stem mostly decumbent, with 2 elevated hairy lines. Scions with scat¬ 
tered leaves. Flower rather large. Sides of Alpine rivulets. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xxviii, 2000. 

J. E. ALPINUM. Alpine W. H. FI. rose-colour. 

D. Leaves ovate, oblong, obtuse, mostly entire, slightly stalked, at¬ 
tenuated below. Stem decumbent, or ascending, with 2 elevated hairy 
lines. Scions short, with a rose-like tuft of leaves. Flowers small, 2 on 
the stem. Buds nodding. Rivulets on Highland mountains. 

P.— June, July, E. B. xxviii, 2001. 

CHLORA. Yellow-wort. N. 0. 54. Gentianecc. 

Cal. inferior, of 8 linear leaves. Cor. 1 petal, salver-shaped, 
limb in 8 (rarely but 6) segments, spiral in the bud. Tube 
shorter than the calyx, investing the germen. 

Jy. C. PERFOLIATA. Perfoliate Y. El. yellow. 

D. Leaves perfoliate, glaucous, bluish green. Panicle of many largish 
flowers; open only in sunshine. A.— July, Aug. E. B. i, 60, 

VACCINIUM Whortle-BERRY. N. O. 48. Vacciniece. 

Cal. superior, very small, 4 toothed. Cor. bell-shaped, 4 
segments. Berry globular. 

M. V. MYRTILLUS. Bilberry. FI. pale reddish purple. Berry 
blue-black. 

D. FI. solitary. Leaves serrated. Stems angular. The berries are 
good to eat. Heaths and hilly ground. Common. 

Shrub. — May. E. B. vii, 456. 

M, V. ULIGINOSUM. Great B. FI. flesh-colour. Berry blue-black. 
D. FI. aggregate. Leaves entire. Stems round. Boggy, moun¬ 
tainous heaths. Berries less flavour than the last. 

Shrub. — May. E. B. ix, 581. 

2. Leaves evergreen. 

M. V. VITIS-IDCEA. Red Whortle-berry. Cow-berry. FI. flesh- 
colour. Berry red. 

D. Clusters terminal. Berries harsh and acid. Dry heaths. Not un¬ 
common. Shrub. — May, June. E. B. ix, 598. 

J. V. OXYCOCCOS. Marsh W. Cranberry. FI. pale red. Berry 
red. 

D. Cor. deeply 4 cleft, remarkably reflexed. FI. terminal, on long, 
simple stalks. Leaves ovate, entire, glaucous beneath. Stems, trading 
smooth. Berries eaten in tarts or as a preserve. Wet bogs. Not un¬ 
common. Shrub.—June. E. B. v, 319. 

MENZIESIA. Menziesia. N. 0. 49. Ericece. 

D. (From Vaccinium.) Cal. inferior, cleft to the base in 
4 or 5 segments. Cor. 1 petal, inflated; limb, 4 or 6 seg¬ 
ments. Caps, (fiot a berry) with 4 or 5 furrows. 

J. M. POLIFOLIA. Irish M, FI. purplish red. 

D. Leaves egg-shaped, the edges curved back, white and downy 
beneath. Flowers 4 cleft, octandrous, in terminal leafy cluster. Moun¬ 
tains in Ireland. Shrub. — June, July. E. B. i, 35. 

M. CAIRULEA. Scottish M. El. pale purple. 

D. Leaves linear, with cartilaginous teeth. Flowers 6 cleft, decan¬ 
drous ; 4 or 5 drooping. Scotland. Rare. 

Shrub. — June, July. E. B. xxxv, 2469. 

CALLUNA. Ling. 

D. Cal. double; outer of 4 fringed leaves; inner of 4 
coloured leaves concealing the corolla. Cor. bell-shaped, 4 
cleft. Caps, concealed by the permanent inner calyx. 
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J, C. VULGARIS. Common L. FL Inne)'calyx and petals purple or 
rose colour. 

Leaves closely imbricated on the stem. Used for thatching. Common 
everywhere on moors, heaths, &c. 

Small shrub. — June, July. E. B. xv, 1013. 

ERICA. Heath. N. 0. 49. Fricce. 

Cal. inferior, 4 leaves. Cor. 1 petal, ovate, oblong or bell- 
sliaped, 4 cleft. Caps, roundish, of 4 furrows, 4 cells, 4 
valves, each bearing a partition from the centre. 

Jy. E, CINEREA. Common H. FI. purplish red. 

D. Leaves linear, in threes, with tufts of young ones in their axillae. 
Style a little prominent. Anthers with a double serrated crest. Cor. 
ovate. One of our commonest heaths. 

Shrub. — July, Aug. E. B. xv, 1015. 

Ap. E. MEDITERRANEA. Mediterranean H. 

D. Anthers without appendages, protruded as well as the style. Cor. 
pitcher-shaped, narrow. Leaves 4 in a whoid, linear. At Cunnamara, 
in a large patch. Shrub.—April. E. B. 2774. 

Jy. E. TETRALIX.) Cross-leaved H. FI. rose-colour, sometimes 
white. 

D, Leaves downy and bristly, 4 in a whorl, ovate or lanceolate. 
Anthers horned. Style nearly concealed. Cor. ovate. El. remarkable 
for their delicate wax-like hue. Common, on boggy, heathy ground. 

Shrub. — July, Aug. E. B. xv, 1014. 

Jy. E. VAGANS. Cornish H. FI. rose-colour. 

D. Anthers simple, deeply cloven, prominent, as well as the style. 
Leaves 4: in a ivhorl, smooth, linear. Cor. bell-shaped. Flowers on 
simple, crowded, axillary stalks. On heaths in Cornwall. 

Shrub. — July, Aug. E. B. i, 3. 

J. E. CILIARIS. Fringed H, FI. purple. 

D. Anthers without awns, inclosed in the egg-shaped corolla. Leaves 
4: in a whorl, fringed with gland-tipped hairs. Stems long, straggling, 
each ending in a long raceme of large oblong flowers, and with many 
short barren branches. Bogs in Cornwall. 

Shriib. — June, July. E. B. 2618. 

DAPHNE. Spurge Laurel. N. 0. 71. Thymelece. 

(Cal.) Verianth inferior, tubular; limb in 4 coloured seg¬ 
ments. Vet. none. Berry oval. 

F. D. MEZEREUM. Mezereum. Spurge Olive, f Part 4, 5.j 

FI. lilac or rose-colour. Berry scarlet. 

Flower sessile on the stem, generally 3 together, fragrant. Leaves 
lance-shaped, deciduous. Woods in the South. Perhaps not indigenous. 

Shrub. — Feb. March. E. B. xx, 1381. 

Mh. D. LAUREOLA. Spurge L. (Part 4, Plate 5.) FI. green. 
Beiry black. 

Clusters axillar, each of about 5 drooping fragrant flowers. Stem 
with tough, brown, pliable branches, bearing tufts of glossy evergreen 
leaves. This plant and the last are acrid. In woods and he^es. 

Shrub. — March. E. B. 2, 119. 

ACER, Maple. N. 0. 19. Aceritiem. 

D. Capsules 2, a long-winged membrane to each. Cal. 
5 cleft, inferior. Petals 5. 

M. ACER PSEUDO-PLATANUS. Greater Maple or Sycamore. 
FI. green. 

D. Leaves 5 lobed, unequally serrate. Clusters pendulous. 

Tree. — May, June. E. B. v, 303, 

M. A. CAMPESTRE. Common M. FI. green. 

D, Leaves 5 lobed, not serrate, sometimes notched. Clusters erect. 

Tree. — May. E. B. v, 304. 


OCTANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

POLYGONUM. Persicaria. N, O. 09. Polygonece. 

Perianth in 5 coloured segments. 

1. Styles 3, the fruit triquetrous. 

J. P. BISTORTA. Great Bistort. Snake-weed. FI. rose-colour. 

D. Stem simple, erect, leafy, bearing a single dense spike. Ochrea* 
cylindrical. Leaves egg-shaped, waved, running doion into the foot¬ 
stalks. Moist meadows. Common. P.— June. E. B. viii, 609. 

J. P. VIVIPARUM. Alpine Bistort. FI. pale red. 

D. Stem simple, erect, leafy, bearing a single loose spike, the lower 
part generally bearing little viviparous red bulbs. (From P, Bistorta.) 
Leaves lance-shaped, revolute, marked with prominent marginal veins, 
(one variety has the lower leaves round, or heart-shaped). Ochrea cy¬ 
lindrical. Mountain pastures. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. x, 609. 

M. P. AVICULARE, Common Knot-grass. FI. reddish. 

D, Flowers axillary, 2 or S together. Stems proctimbent. Fruit 
striated ivith raised points. Leaves lance-shaped. Ochrea lanceolate, 
with a few simple nerves, at length torn. 

A.— May, Oct. E. B. xviii, 1252, 

A. P, ROBERTI Robert’s K. 

D. Stem procumbent. Flowers axillary, leaves distant, elliptic, 
lanceolate. Ochrea lanceolate, with a few' simple nerves, at length torn. 
Fruit quite smooth. A large straggling species, intermediate between 
P. JRoberti and P. Maritimum. Sandy sea-shores. 

A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. 2805. 

A. P. MARITIMUM. Sea-side K. 

D. Floivers axillary. Stem procumbent, woody lelow. Fruit quite 
smooth. Ochrea lanceolate, with many branched nerves, at length torn. 
Leaves crowded, elliptic, lanceolate, fleshy, glaucous. Sandy sea-shores. 
Rare. A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. 2804. 

Jy. P. FAGOPYRUM. Buck-wheat, Branks FI. pale reddish. 

D. Leaves between heart and arrow-shaped. Flowers in spreading 
panicles, terminal and lateral. Stem nearly upright, without prickles. 
Angles of the fruit even. About cultivated ground (Often sown as food 
for game ) K. — July, Aug. E. B. xv, 1044. 

J. P. CONVOLVULUS, Climbing Buck-wheat. Black Bind¬ 
weed. FI. greenish white or reddish. 

D. Leaves between heart and arrow-shaped. Stem twining, angular. 
(From P. Dumetorum). Fruit striated with minute points ; seg?nenis 
of the calyx bluntly keeled. Spikes of 4 flowers, lateral, leafy. Corn¬ 
fields, &c. Common. A.— June, Oct. A'. P. xiv, 941. 

A. P. DUMETORUM. Copse B. 

D. Leaves between heart and arrow-shaped. Stem twining, striated. 
(From P. Convolvulus.) Fruit smooth and shining. Segments of the 
calyx with a membranous wing. Road-sides, &c. Rare. 

A.—Aug. Sept. A. P. 2811. 

2. Styles mostly 2, the fruit compressed, or two-edged. 

Jy. P. AMPHIBIUM. Amphibious P. FI. rose-colour. 

D. Stamens 6. Styles united half way up. Leaves floating,hvoeiAly 
lanceolate, stalked, rough at the margin. Ochrea membranous, long, 
narrow. Spike oblong, ovate. Margins of ponds, lakes, &c. Frequent, 
P.— July, Aug. E. B. vii, 436. 

A. P. PERSICARIA. Spotted Persicaria. FI. rose-colour or whitish. 

D. Stamens 6, Styles united half way up. Leaves lanceolate, often 
marked with a dark spot. D. (from P. Lapathifolium.) Spikes oblong, 
erect, their peduncles smooth. Ochrea loose, strongly fringed. Stems 
erect, branched. Moist ground and waste places. Frequent. 

A.— Aug. E. B. xi, 766. 


* Ochrea. A stipule that is membranous, and surrounds the stem like a sheath 
cohering by its anterior margins. (Ochrea, or Boot.) — Lindley. 
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Jy. P. LAPATHIFOLIUM. Pale-flowered P. FI. reddish or pale 
green. 

D. Stamens 6. Styles 2, distinct. Leaves ovate, lanceolate, shortly 
stalked. (From P. Persicaria.) Spikes oblong, erect, their peduncles 
rough. Ochrea shortly or not at all fringed. Fields, &c. Frequent. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. xx. 1382. 

A, P. MITE. Lax-flowered P. FI. reddish or pale green. 

D Stamens 6, without glands. Styles forked. Ochrea loose, strongly 
fringed. Leaves lanceolate. Spikes loose, filiform, drooping. Rare. 

A.— August. 

A. P. HYDROPIPER. Biting P. FI. pale green. 

D. Stamens 6, with glands. Styles forked. Spikes slender, long, 
more or less drooping. Leaves lanceolate, waved and spotless. Ochrea 
with short fringe. (Distinguished by its pungent taste.) Sides of lakes, 
&c. Frequent. A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. xiv, 989. 

S. P. MINUS. Small Creeping P. FI. reddish green. 

D. Stamens 6, without glands. Style nearly undivided. Leaves 
linear, lanceolate, shortly stalked. Ochrea with long fringe. Spikes 
slender, erect. Smaller plant than the last. Stems rooting at the base. 
On gravelly, watery commons. Not common. 

A.— Sept. E. B. XV, 1043. 


OCTANDRIA. TETRAGYNIA. 


B. UMBELLATUS. Common F. R. FI. whitish and rose-colour. 

Root tuberous. Leaves erect, narrow. Scape longer than the leaves 
ending in an umbel of beautiful flowers. Ditches, pools, canals &c! 
England and Ireland. P.— June, July. E. B. x, 651. 


Class 10. DECANDRIA. (Flowers with 10 Stamens.) 
Order 1. MONOGYNIA. (1 Pistil.) 

NATURAL ORDER. 

Arbutus. 49. Ericeee. 

Pyrola. 50. Monotropese. 

Order 2. DIGYNIA. (2 Pistils.) 

NATURAL ORDER. | NATURAL ORDER. 

Scelanthrus. 34. Paronychiete. 

Saponaria. 14. Caryophylleee 


Monotropa. 

Andromeda. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

50. Monotropeee. 
49. Ericeee. 


Chrysosplenium. 37. Saxifragese 
Saxifraga 


Dianthus. N. O. 14. Caryophyllese. 
Order 3. TRIGYNIA. (3 Pistils.) 


Siletie. 

Stellaria. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

14. Oaryopliyllese. 


Arenaria. 

Cherleria. 


NATURAL ORDER, 

14. Oaryophyllese. 


PARIS. Herb Paris. N. 0. 87. Smilacece. 

Cal. inferior, of 4 leaves. Pet. 4, Berry globular. 

M. P. QUADRIFOLIA. Herb P, True-love. One Berry. {See 
Plate \, Part \.) FI. green. Berry purple-black. 

Stem with 4 (sometimes more) egg-shaped leaves at the top, with one 
flower. In woods. Not common. V.—May, June. E. B. i, 7. 

ADOXA. Moschatell. N. 0. 39, Araliaceee. 


Order 4. PENTAGYNIA. (5 Pistils.) 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Cotyledon. 35. Crassulacese. 
Sediim. „ 

Oxalis. 22. Oxalidese. 
Agrostemma. 14. Caryophyllese, 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Lychnis. 14. Caryophyllete. 
Cerastium. 

Spergula. 


DECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 


Cal. half inferior, 2 or 3 cleft. Cor. wheel-shaped, 4 or 5 
cleft. Berry globular. 

Ap. A. MOSCHATELLINA. Tuberous M. FI. green. 

Root of several imbricated scales. Radical leaves on long footstalks, 
triternate; 2 leaves on the stalk simply ternate. Stem solitary, 3 or 4 
inches high, with a head of 5 flowers; 4 or 6 cleft, with 10 stamens, and 
the 6th, 4 cleft with 8 stamens. Moist, shady places. Not uncommon, 
but local. P.— April, May. E. B. vii, 453. 

ELATINE. Water-wort. N. 0. 13. Elatmees. 

Cal. inferior, 3 or 4 leaves. Pet. 3 or 4. Capsule globose, 
3 or 4 valved. 

A. E. HEXANDRA. Small Hexandrous W. FI. rose colour. 

D. Floioer hexandrous, 6 stamens, 3 petals. Caps. 3 celled. A 
minute, procumbent plant, with axillary stalked solitary flowers. Leaves 
spathulate. Sides of ponds, &c. Rare. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. xiv, 955. 

A. E. HYDROPIPER. Small Octandrous W. 

D. Flower octandrous, 8 stamens, 4 petals. Caps. 4 celled. Flower 
sessile. Discovered in Anglesea, growing with the last. 

A.—Aug. E. B. 2670. 


Class 9. ENNEANDBIA. (Flowers with 9 Stamens.) 
Order 1. HEXAGYNIA. (6 Pistils.) 

Butomus. N. 0. 82. Butomese. 

ENNEANDRIA. HEXAGYNIA. 

BUTOMUS. Flowering Rush, N. 0. 82. Butomem. 
Cal. none. Pet, 0 . Capsules 6, many seeded. 


MONOTROPA. Bird’s Nest. N. 0. 50. Monotropeoe. 

Cal. none. Pet. 10 or 8, the outermost bulging at the base, 
and bearing honey. Parasitical Plants. 

Jy. M. HYPOPITYS. Yellow B. FI. yellowish. 

D. Whole plant pale straw-colour, fragrant. JP/omers in a drooping 
cluster. Stem thick, no leaves. About the roots of Beech, Firs, &c. Rare. 

F.—July. E. B. i, 69. 

ANDROMEDA. Andromeda. N, 0. 49. Ericece. 

Cal. inferior, small, in 5 deep segments. Cor. 1 petal, 
bell-shaped. Caps. 5 cells. Anthers 2 celled, surmounted by 
2 horns. 

J. A. POLIFOLIA. Marsh A. Wild Rosemary. FI. rose-colour. 
Leaves alternate, lance-shaped, revolute, glaucous beneath. A small 
evergreen shrub about 6 inches high, with beautiful drooping clusters of 
flowers. Peat-bogs in the North, in Scotland and Ireland. 

Shrub. — June. E. B. x, 713. 

ARBUTUS. Bear-berry. N. O. 49. Ericece. 

Cal. inferior, 5 segments. Cor. ovate, transparent at the 
base, 6 segments. Berry of 5 cells. 

S. A, UNEDO. Strawberry Tree. FI. greenish, semi-transparent 
white, tinged with red. Berry crimson. 

D. Berry the size of a cherry, very like a strawberry, covered with 
tubercles. Insipid taste. Bark reddish-brown. On limestone rocks in 
Ireland. Well known in shrubberies. 

Tree. — Sept. E. B. xxxiv, 2377. 

A. ALPINA. Black B. FI. white. 

D, Berry black. Stems procumbent. Clusters terminal. Leaves 
obovate, serrated, deciduous. Stony, mountainous heaths. 

Shrub. — May. E. B. xxix, 2030. 
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A. UVA-URSI. Red B. FI. rose colour. Berry scarlet. 

D. Leaves evergreen, entire, obovate. Clustei’s terminal.. Stems pro¬ 
cumbent. Dry alpine heaths. Frequent. 

Shrub. — May, June. E. B. x, 714. 

PYROLA. Winter-green. N. 0 . 50. Monotropece. 

Cal. inferior, 5 cleft. Pet. 5. Capsule with a central re¬ 
ceptacle, 

Jy. P. ROTUNDIFOLIA. Round-leaved W. FI. white. 

D. Stamens all bent upwards. The style long and curved downwards. 
(From P. Minor,) a larger plant. Flower-stalk triangular, ending in 
an oblong, erect cluster of rather drooping fragrant flowers. Leaves 
nearly round. Moist woods and bushy places. Rare. 

B.~July, Sept. E. B. iii, 213. 

Jy. P. MEDIA. Intermediate W. FI. white, tinged with pink. 

D. Stamens all incurved towards the germen, not bent upwards. 
Style much longer than the stamens (from P, Rotundifolia.) Flowers 
smaller, more pendulous. Flower-stalk more spirally twisted. Woods 
in the North. Rai-e. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxviii, 1946. 

Jy. P. MINOR. Lesser W. FI. pale rose-colour. 

D. Stamens spreading every way, as long as the short straight style. 
Smaller than the 2 last species. Leaves more elliptical. Cluster long 
and slender. Flowers drooping, every way. Stalks 4 cornered. Woods 
in the North. P.— July, Aug. E. B. iii, 158. 

Jy. P. SECUNDA. Serrated W. FI. greenish white. 

D. Flowers drooping all one way, in a dense cluster. Leaves ovate, 
serrated. Fh* woods in Scotland; rare in England. 

B.—July. E. B. viii, 517. 

Jy. P. UNIFLORA. Single-flowered W. FI. white. 

D. Stem scarcely any, bearing a few egg-shaped leaves, and a single 
peduncle, with one large, fragrant flower. Woods in Scotland. Rare, 
V.—July. E. B. iii, 146. 

DECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM. Golden Saxifrage. N. O. 37. 
Saxifragece. 

Cal. superior, 4—5 cleft, somewhat coloured. Cor. none- 
Capsule 2 beaked. Nectary a glandular ring, just within the 
insertion of the stamens. 

Mh. C. ALTERNIFOLIUM. Alternate-leaved G. S. FI. greenish 
yellow. 

D. Leaves alternate, kidney shaped. Root ones on long stalks. 
Flowers in small umbels (mostly with 8 stamens.) The borders of rivu¬ 
lets, &c. Rare. P.— March, April. E. B. i, 54. 

Ap. C, OPPOSITIFOLIUM. Opposite-leaved G. S. FI. greenish 
yellow. 

D. Leaves opposite, kidney-shaped. Flower smaller. Watery shady 
places. Common. P.— April, July. E. B. vii, 490. 

SAXIFRAGA. Saxifrage. N. 0 . 37. Baxifragece. 

Cal. 5 deep segments. Pet. 5, attached to the calyx. Cap¬ 
sule 2 beaks. 

Leaves undivided, all radical. Flower-stalks panicled, erect. 

Cal. reflexed. 

J. S. GEUM. Kidney-leaved S. FI. cream-colour, purplish at the 
base. 

Caps, superior. Leaves roundish kidney-shaped, notched, somewhat 
hairy, in tufts, numerous, on long channelled stalks. Mountains in 
Ireland. P.— June. E. B. xxii, 1561. 


J. S. UMBROSA. London-pride S. FI. pale rose or white, yelloic 
at the base, spotted with red. 

Caps, superior. Leaves obovate, smooth, with sharp cai'tilaginous 
notches. Common flower stalk red and hairy. Flower small. Moun¬ 
tains and rocks in Yorkshire and Ireland. Common in gardens. 

Id.—June. E. B. x, 663. 

J. S. HIRSUTA. Hairy oval-leaved S. FI. yellowish, dotted with 
purple. 

Caps, superior. Leaves oval, with sharp cartilaginous notches, rather 
hairy, heart-shaped at the base; footstalks linear, very hairy, much 
longer than the leaves. Mountains in Ireland, Rare. 

P.— June. E. B. xxxiii, 2322. 

J. S. STELLARIS. Starry S. FI. Petals white, with a yellow spot 
at the base, 3 ribbed, germen green, purple or white. 

D. Cal. reflexed, inferior. Leaves elliptic wedge-shaped, coarsely 
serrated; tapering and entire at the base, in rosaceous tufts, on short 
stems from the root. Flower-stalks one or more, hairy, glutinous; panicle 
corymbose, of a few alternate flowers; one or two oblong bracteas under 
each division. Sides of rivulets on mountains in Wales, Scotland, and 
the North of England. Not rare. P.—June, July. E. B. iii, 167. 

J. S. NIVALIS. Clustered Alpine S. FI. Pet. white, with <!>, green 
spots. 

D. Cat. half inferior. Leaves roundish obovate, serrated, tapering 
and entire at the base. Much resembles the last species, but is quite 
without a stem, is shorter and stouter. Flower-stalk generally solitary. 
High mountains. Not common. P.— June, July. E. B. vii, 440. 

2. Stem leafy. Leaves undivided. 

M. S. OPPOSITIFOLIA. Purple S. FI. purplish red. 

D. Cal. half inferior. Stem procumbent, leafy. Leaves opposite, 
obtuse, fringed. Flowers solitary, terminal, large. (Very different from 
our other species.) Damp Alpine rocks. Rare. 

P.— May, June. E. B. i, 9. 

A. S. HIRCULUS. Yellow Marsh S, FI. yellow, dotted with red. 

D. Cal. inferior, at length reflexed. Stem erect, leaves alternate 
lanceolate. Flowers few, or solitary. Wet moors. Very rare. 

V.—Aug. E. B. XV, 1009. 

Jy. S. AIZOIDES. Yellow Mountain S. FI. yellow, dotted with red. 

D. Cal. half inferior, blunt. Stem ascending, decumbent below. 
Leaves linear-lanceolate, ciliated (fringed). Wet places on mountains. 

P.— July, Sept. E. B. i, 39. 

Stem leafy. Leaves lobed. Cal. spreading. 

M. S. GRANULATA. White Meadow S. FI. white. 

D. Cal. half inferior. Root of numerous clustered tubers. Stem 
panicled. Leaves kidney-shaped, lobed, sometimes palmate. Flower 
large. Meadows, &c. Not very common,- 

P.—May. E.B.yn, 500. 

J. S. CERNUA. Drooping Bulbous S. FI. white. 

D, Cal. quite inferior. Leaves somewhat palmate, stalked, kidney 
shaped; upper ones ovate, mostly attended by purplish, aggregate bulbs 
or buds. Stem simple, one flowered. High mountains in Scotland. Rare. 

P.—June, July. E. B. x, 664. 

J. S. RIVULARIS. Alpine Brook S. FI. white or reddish. 

D. Cal. half inferior. Leaves palmate, stalked, the uppermost spa- 
thulate. Flowers few, on stalks of various lengths. Alpine rivulets, on 
the highest Scotch mountains, 

A.— June, July. E. B. xxxii, 2275. 

J. S. HIRTA. Hairy Alpine S. FI. very like S. Casspitosa. 

D. Cal. half infmor, acute. Root leaves rather crowded, 6 or 8 cleft, 
pointed, veiny, fringed. Flowers few, corymbose. Petals obovate, 
triple-ribbed. Alpine rocks in Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xxxii, 2291. 
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Ap, S. TRIDACTYLITES. Rue-leaved S. FI white. 

D. Cal. superior. Stem erect, glandular and viscid. Leaves wedge- 
shaped, 3— tjfid, with a flat stalk, lowermost often simple and spatnu- 
late. Stalks one-flowered, 2 bracteas at the base. Flower scattered, 
numerous, small. Walls, dry banks, &c. Not uncommon. Plant 2—4 
inches high. A.— April, June. E. B. vii, 501. 


Jy. S. OFFICINALIS. Common S. FI. pinkish white. 

Cal. cylindrical, glabrous. Plant about 18 inches high, with a panicle 
of large handsome Bowel's at the top. Leaves ovate-lanceolate. This 
plant makes a lather like soap, with water. Roadsides, margins of woods 
meadows, &c. Perhaps not indigenous. ’ 

V.—July, Sept. E. B. xv, 1060. 


M. S. MUSCOIDES. Mossy Alpine S. FI. pale yellow. 

Flowers few, corymbose. Root leaves crowded in a dense tuft. Leaves 
linear, triple ribbed, mostly undivided, or with 2 side lobes. Rocky 
mountains. Very rare. P.—May. E. B. 2314. 

M. S. PYGMEA. Dwarf Alpine S. FI. greenish yellow, 3 reddish 
ribs. 

Flowers small, corymbose, 3 or 4. Leaves more densely crowded than 
the last, linear, undivided. Highlands of Scotland. 

V.—May. E. B. xxxiii, 2314. 

M, S. CiESPITOSA. Tufted Alpine S. FI. white, central green rib. 

Flower 1 to 5, corymbose. Root leaves crowded, 3 or 5 cleft. Moun¬ 
tains. Rare. V.—May, July. E. B. xii, 794. 

J. S. PLATYPETALA. Broad-petalled S. FI. white, stained with 
red in the bud. 

Root leaves 5 cleft; those of the trailing shoots 3 cleft; lobes bristle 
pointed. Segments of the calyx ovate, pointed, erect. Petals nearly 
orbicular, flat, with many lateral veins. Mountains of Scotland and 
Wales. P.— June. E. B. xxxii, 2276. 

M. S. HYPNOIDES. Mossy S. FI. white. 

Flower 3 to 5, corymbose. Root leaves 3 or 5 cleft; those of the long 
shoots undivided. All bristle pointed and fringed. Rocky mountains. 
Abundant. P.— May, June. E. B. vii, 454. 


S. AFFINIS. 

S. INCURVIFOLIA, 
S. DENUDATA, 

S. ELONGELLA, 

S. LEPTOPHYLLA, 
S. LiETEVIRENS, 


r- Probably only varieties of S. Hypnoides. 

J 


M. S. PEDATIFIDA. Web-footed S. FI. white. 

Panicle cymose. 10—12 flowers, small. Root leaves kidney-shaped, 
divided in a pedate manner into 7 lobes. Highlands of Scotland. 

P— May. E. B. xxxii, 2278. 

SCLERANTHUS. Knawel. N. O. 34. Paromjchiece. 

Cal. inferior, of 1 leaf, 5 cleft. Cor. none. Stamens in¬ 
serted upon the calyx. Capsule one-seeded, covered by the 
calyx. 


DIANTHUS. Pink. N. 0. 14. Caryophyllece. 

D. (From Saponaria.) Cal. with 2 or more imbricated 
scales at the base, tubular, striated, 5 teeth at the mouth. 
Pet. 5, claws as loug as the calyx. Caps, cylindrical, one- 
celled, opening with 4 teeth. 

1 Flowers clustered. 

Jy. D. ARMERIA. Deptford P. FI. speckled pink and white. 

D. Scales of the calyx lanceolate, downy, as long as the tube, ribbed. 
Flower small, inodorous. Petals serrated. Stem forked, corymbose above. 
Leaves linear lanceolate, opposite. Scarcely ever found in the same 
place two years together. In pastures and near hedges, on a gravelly 
soil. A.— July, Aug. E. B. v, 317. 

Jy. D. PROLIFER. Proliferous P. FI. rose-colour. 

D. Scales of the calyx 4, ovate, obtuse, membranous, dry and brown, 
over-topping the tube. Flowers small, (seldom more than one open at a 
time) inodorous, in stalked heads, encompassed with the broad, dry scales, 
besides 2 narrow ones to each flower. Gravelly pastures. Rare. 

A.— July. E. B. xiv, 956. 

2. Flowers solitary, one or more on the same stem. 

J. D. CARYOPHYLLUS. Clove P. FI. pale red. 

D. Flower several on the same stem. Scales of the calyx 4, ribbed, 
almost rhomboid, pointed, very short. Leaves linear, channelled. Plant 
glaucous, without hairs. Flowers fragrant, large, petals toothed. The 
origin of our garden carnation. On old ruinous walls. 

P.— June, July. E. B. iii, 214. 

Jy. D. DELTOIDES. Maiden P. FI. pale rose-colour; a deeper tint 
round the mouth. 

D. Scales of the calyx seldom more than 2, ovate lanceolate, acute. 
Petals notched. Stems decumbent, erect when in flower, bearing about 
3 or 4 pretty inodorous flowers. Dry pastures, &c. Not unfrequent, 

P.— July, Oct. E. B. i, 61. 

3. Stem single flowered. 

J. D, CAISIUS. Mountain P. FI. pale rose-colour. 

D. Scales of the calyx 4, short, roundish. Pet. jagged, bearded with 
purplish hairs. Leaves linear, lanceolate, rough-edged. Flower fra¬ 
grant. Limestone rocks. Very rare. P.— June, July. E. B. i, 62. 

DECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 


Jy. S. ANNUUS. Annual K. FI. green. 

D. Cal. of the fruit with spreading, taper, acute segments. Stems 
numerous, spreading. Leaves linear, combined at the base, in whorls, 
by a membranous border. Flow^er small, partly collected in dense tufts, 
sometimes solitary. Very common in fallow fields, on a sandy soil. 

A.— July. E. B. V, 351. 

A. S. PERENNIS. P. K. FI. with white membranous edges, 

D. Cal. of the fruit with converging obtuse segments, edged with a 
broad membrane. procumbent.' Leaves more tapering, crowded 

and curved than the last. Herb of a glaucous glistening appearance, 
turning reddish with age. High open sandy fields. Rare. 

P.— Aug. Oct. E. B. v, 362. 

SAPONARIA. SoAPWORT. N. 0, 14. Caryophyllece. 

Cal. of one leaf, tubular, 5 toothed, without bracteas at the 
base. Pet. 5, with narrow, angular claws. 


SILENE. Catchfly. N. O. 14. Caryophyllece. 

D. (From Stellaria.) Cal. one leaf, tubular, with 5 teeth. 
No nectaries. Pet. 5, limb generally notched, either naked at 
the base, or furnished with 2 teeth. Caps, opening with 6 
teeth. 

J. S. ANGLICA. English C. FI. white, or tinged with red. 

D. Flower lateral, solitary. (From S. Quinquevulnera.) Petals cleft. 
Lower capsules bent back. Stem branching, haiiy, viscid. Leaves 
lanceolate or obovate. Cultivated fields, 

A.— June, July. E. B. xvii, 1178. 

J. S. QUINQUEVULNERA. Variegated C. FI. white, blotched 
with deep red. 

D. Flower latei'al, solitary. (From S. Anglica.) Petals not cleft. 
Capsules erect. Calyx shaggy with hairs. Sandy corn-fields. Rare. 
Frequently cultivated in gardens. A.— June, July. E. B. 2, 86. 
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J, S. INFLATA. Bladder C. or Catchply. FI. white. 

D. Flowers in panicles, drooping. Stem forked. Cal. smooth, in- 
jlated, reticulated. (From S. Maritima.) Stem erect. Leaves ovate. 
Petals deeply cloven, with narrow segments. Herb glaucous. Pastures, 
road-sides, &c. Common. 

The boiled leaves taste like peas, and proved of great use in a 
famine at Minorca, in 1685. 

P.— June, July. E. B. iii, 164. 

J. S. MARITIMA. Sea C. FI. white. 

D. Stem forked. Cal. smooth, inflated, reticulated, (from S. Inflata.) 
Stem recumbent. Petals with a shallow cleft, and a scale at the base. 
Flowers fewer and larger. A smaller plant, otherwise much resembles 
S. Inflata. Sandy sea-coast. Common. 

V.~June, Aug. E. B. xiv, 957. 

Jy. S. CONICA. Striated Corn C. FI. red. 

J). Stem forked. Cal. when in fruit conical, with furrows. Petals 
small, cleft, each with a deeply cloven scale. Flowers from the forks of 
the stem, sweet-scented. Leaves downy, linear, lanceolate. Sandy 
fields. Rare. A.— July. E. B. xiii, 922. 

Jy. S. NOCTIFLORA, Night-flowering C. FI. rose-colour. 

D. Stem forked. Cal. with 10 hairy ribs; its teeth linear, long. 
Petals cloven, each with a cloven abrupt scale. Flowers in each fork of 
the stem, rather large, closed during the day, sweet-scented at night. 
Leaves lance-shaped. Sandy or gravelly fields. Rare. 

A.— July. E. B. V, 291. 

Jy. S. ARMERIA. Common, or Lobel’s C. FI. rose-colour and white; 
sweet-scented. 

In flower gardens, but probably now extinct as a wild flower. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. xx, 1098. 

J. S. ITALICA. Italian C. FI. white. 

D. Panicle nearly erect; petals deeply cloven, with broad segments 
and without a scale. Leaves downy. Whole plant downy ; the panicles 
rather clammy. On Dover cliffs. P.— June, July. E. B. 2748. 

J. S. NUTANS. Nottingham C. FI. white. 

D. Stem panicled, imperfectly forked, upper part clammy (from S. 
Otites). Petals deeply cloven, with linear segments, and an acute cloven 
scale. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, downy. Flowers drooping, sweet- 
scented in the evening. Limestone and chalky cliffs. 

P.— June, July. E. B. vii, 465. 

Jy. S. OTITES. Spanish C. FI. yellowish. 

D. Flower small, dioecious. Petals linear, entire. Leaves spathu- 
late, small, viscid. Flowers in whorls. Stem erect. Dry sandy fields. 
Rare. P.— July, Aug. E. B. 2, 85. 

J. S. ACAULIS. Moss C. FI. rose-colour, sometimes white. 

D. Stems single-flowered, tufted, much branched. Leaves linear, 
crowded, fringed at the base. The long and branching roots penetrate 
deeply into the clefts of rocks. Summits of high mountains. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xvi, 1081. 

STELLARIA. Stitchwort. N. O. 14. Caryophyllece. 

D. (From Silene.) Cal. of 5 spreading leaves. (From 
Arenaria.) Petals 5, deeply cloven. Nectaries 5 notched, 
glands at the base of the stamens. Weak straggling stems. 

M. S. NEMOUM. Wood S. FI. white. 

D. Stems with a few short hairs all round. Lower leaves heart- 
shaped, stalked. Stem lax, round, hollow, panicled at the top. Flowers 
numerous. In moist woods, &c. in the North. Frequent. 

P.— May, June. E. B. 2, 92. 

M, S. media. Common Chickweed. FI. white. 

D. Stem with a hairy alternating line on one side. (S. Cerastoides 
has this line.) This distinguishes it from every other plant of the Natural 
Order, though it otherwise varies much in appearance. Common every¬ 
where. This plant is good boiled and eaten as spinach. Stamens vary 
from 3 to 10. A.— May, Nov. E. B. viii, 537. 


M. S. HOLOSTEA. Greater S. FI. white. (See Plate I, Part 1.) 

D. Flowers large. (From S. Graminea and S. Glauca.) Cal. 
without ribs. P.— May. jE. R. viii, 511. 

M. S. GRAMINEA. Lesser S. FI. white. 

D. (From S. Holostea.) Cal. 3 ribbed. Floioers and plant much 
smaller from. S. Glauca.) Leaves not glaucous. Cal. nearly as long 
as the petals, otherwise rather resembling both. Grassy, bushy places. 
Common. P.— May, July. P B. xii, 803. 

J. S. GLAUCA. Glaucous Marsh S. FI. tohite. 

D. (From S. Holostea.) Cal. 3 ribbed. Flowers and plant smaller 
(from S. Graminea). Leaves glaucous, narrow. Cal. much shorter 
than the petals. Floioers solitary, axillary. Wet, marsliy places. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xxii, 825. 

J. S. ULIGINOSA. Bog. S. FI. white. 

D. Petals much shorter than the calyx. Cal. 3 ribbed. Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate, with a callous tip. Flowers small, irregularly panicled. 
Plant somewhat glaucous, weak, pale. Rivulets and boggy places, &c. 
Common. A.— .June. E. B. xv, 1074. 

J. S. SCAPIGERA. Many-stalked S. FI. white. Anthers red. 

D. Stem shorter than the flower-stalk. Cal. 3 ribbed, as long as the 
petals. Leaves crowded, linear, lanceolate, rough-edged. Numerous 
long flower-stalks. Mountains in Scotland. Rare. 

P.—June. E. B. xviii, 1269. 

J. S. CERASTOIDES. Alpine S. FI. white. 

D. Stem with a hairy lateral line, about 2 (rarely 3) flowered. Cal. 
with a single downy rib, about half the length of the petals. Flower- 
stalks downy all over. Leaves elliptic, oblong, smooth. Highlands of 
Scotland. P.— June. E. B. xiii, 911. 

ARENARIA. Sandwort. N. O. 14. Carynphyllece. 

D. (From Stellaria.) Pet. 6, tindivided. (From Silene.) 
Cal. of 5 leaves. Nectaries 5 or 10 glands nt the base of the 
stamens. 

1. No stqmles. 

J. A. PEPLOIDES. Sea S. FI. white. 

D. Cal. obtuse, loithout ribs. Leaves large, egg-shaped, acute, fleshy. 
(Very different from the other Arenarias, and would scarcely he taken 
for one at first sight.) Stem much branched, angular, leafy. Flowers 
1, 2, or 3 from the forks of the stem, small and inconspicuous, open in 
sunshine only. Sandy sea coast. Common. 

V.—June, July. E. B. iii, 189. 

J. A. TRINERVIS. Plantain-leaved S. FI. white. 

D. Cal. leaves obscurely 3 ribbed, with a rough heel. Leaves ovate, 
stalked, 3 to b ribbed. Flower-stalks slender, solitary. Flower small. 
Shady, bushy places. Common. A.— June. E. B. xxi, 1483. 

J. A. SERPYLLIFOLIA. Thyme-leaved S. FI. white. 

D. Cal. hairy; 3 outermost leaves 5 ribbed. Leaves egg-shaped, 
nearly sessile, rough. Stems spreading, forked in the upper part. A 
small plant, 2—6 inches. Flowers small, solitary, on short stalks from 
the forks of the stem. Walls and sandy places. Common. 

A.— June, July. E. B. xiii, 923. 

A. A. CILIATA. Fringed S. 

D. Leaves roughish, spathulate, fringed. Cal. leaves lance-shaped, 
acute, ribbed, hcdf the length of the corolla. Stems procumbent, much 
branched, downy. Branchlets 1 or 2 flowered. Mountains in Ireland. 
Rare. P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. 1745. 

Jy. A. NORVEGICA. Norwegian S. 

D. Leaves smooth, spathulate, not fringed. Cal. leaves ovate, acute, 
obscurely ribbed, half as long as the corolla. Steins procumbent, much 
branched, smooth, Branchlets 1 to 3 flowered. Shetland Islands. 

V.-July. E. B. 2852. 
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J. A. TENUIFOLIA. Fine-leaved S. FI. white. Anthers red. 

D. Cal. leaves lanceolate, 3 rihhed, longer than the petals. Capsules 
erect, of 3 valves. Petals lanceolate, very small. Stem much branched, 
very slender. Flower-stalks capillary, longer than the leaves. Leaves 
awl-shaped, 3 ribbed at the back. Dry fields and on walls. Rare. 

A.— June. E. B. vi, 219. 

M. A. VERNA. Vernal S. FI. white. Anthers red. 

D. Cal. learns with 3 remote ribs, about as long as the obovate petals. 
Stem panicled. Leaves awl-shaped, bluntish, smooth. Stems numerous, 
forming dense tufts, with innumerable white starry flowers. Mountainous 
pastures. Rare. V.—May, June. E. B. viii, 512. 

J. A. RUBELLA. Little Red S. FI. reddish. 

D. Cal. leaves 3 equal ribs; longer than the petals. Stems very 
numerous, single-flowered, leafy. High mountains in Scotland. Very 
rare. V.—June. E. B. 2638. 

J. A. FASTIGIATA. Level-topped S. FI. white. 

D. Lateral ribs of the calyx very broad. Cal. longer than the petals. 
Flowers in forked level-topped panicles. Leaves very slender, smooth. 
Highland mountains. A.— June. E. B. xxv, 1744. 

2. Stipules membranous. 

J. A. RUBRA. Purple S. FI, pale purple. 

D. Cal. ribless, longer than the petals. (From A. Marina.) Stems 
round. Leaves linear, bristle pointed. Caps, as long as the calyx. 
Flowers from the forks of the stem, or ends of the branches. Sandy 
fields. Common. A.~June, Aug. E. B. xii, 852. 

J. S. MARINA. Sea S. FI. pale purple. 

D. (From S. Rubra.) Stems compressed. Leaves not bristle pointed; 
semi-cylindrical, fleshy. Flowers and capsule much larger. Caps, 
twice the length of the calyx. Herb stouter and more succulent. 
Sandy sea coast. Common. A.— June, Jidy. E. B. xiv, 958. 

CHERLERIA. Cyphel. N. 0. 14. Caryophyllece. 

D. (From Arenaria.) Petals none. Nectaries .5 minute 
glands, at the base of 5 of the stamens. Cal. 6 leaves. Closely 
allied to Arenaria. 

J. C. SEDOIDES. Mossy C. FI. yellow-green. 

Root densely crowded, bearing moss-like tufts of leafy stems, partly 
erect, partly trailing. 5 of the anthers are said to be sometimes imper¬ 
fect. High Scotch mountains. Frequent. 

P.— June, July. E. R. xvii, 1212. 

DECANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

COTYLEDON. Penny-wort. N. O. 35. Crassulacece. 

Cal. 5 segments. Cor. one petal, hell-shaped, 5 cleft. Caq)- 
sules 5, each with a gland or nectariferous scale at its base. 
Succulent plants. 

J. C. UMBILICUS. Common P. FI. yellowish green. 

Leaves peltate, notched, on longish stalks, very succulent and brittle. 
Root tuberous. Stem purplish, leafy below, with a raceme of pendulous 
flowers. Leaves indented in the middle, somewhat like a cup. Moist 
rocks, walls, &c., in mountainous countries; in Herefordshire, &c. Not 
common, but local. P.— June, July. E. B. v, 325. 

SEDUM. Orpine or Stone-crop. N. 0. 35. Cras¬ 
sulacece. 

Cal. 5 segments (sometimes 4—8.) Pet. 5, spreading. 
A nectariferous scale at the base of each germen. Herbs with 
fleshy leaves. 


1, Leaves flat. 

Jy. S. TELEPHIUM. Orpine or Live-long. FI. deep red or purple. 

Leaves sessile, ovate, serrated, fleshy. Stem erect, spotted. Flowers 
in leafy corymbs. Root of several, oblong tapering white knobs. Bor¬ 
ders of fields, bushy places, &c. On a gravelly or chalky soil. 

V.—July, Aug. E. B. xix, 1319. 

2. Leaves tumid or cylindrical, attached by the base. 

J. S. DASYPHYLLUM. Thick-leaved White S. FI. white, a red 
line in the middle. 

Leaves egg-shaped, obtuse, very thick and fleshy. Stem slender. 
Panicles glutinous. Lower leaves, crowded, opposite. Walls and rocks. 
Rare. P.— June. E. B. x, 656. 

Jy. S. ALBUM. White S. FI. white. Cal. and anthers reddish. 

Leaves scattered, oblong, obtuse, spreading, smooth. Flowering stem 
erect, purplish. Barren ones procumbent, rooting. Panicle much 
branched, of numerous flowers. On rocks, walls, &c. Rare. 

P.— July. E. B. xxii, 1678. 

J. S. VILLOSUM. LIairy S. FI. white or rose-colour with a red line. 

D. Leaves linear, flattened, hairy, as well as the flower-stalks. Stem 
erect, leafy, spotted with red. In the North. Frequent. 

P.— June, July. E. B. vi, 394. 

3. Leaves tumid or cylindrical, spurred at the base. 

J. S. ANGLICUM. White English S. FI. white, speckled and rib¬ 
bed with red. 

D. Leaves egg-shaped, thick, alternate. Cyme of 2 smooth branches. 
Stems forming smaU tufts, leafy, reddish. Mountains and on sandy sea 
coasts. In Scotland and Ireland. Common. 

A.— June, July. E. B. hi, 171. 

J. S. ACRE; Biting S. Wall Pepper. FI. greenish yellow. 

D. Leaves nearly ovate, thick, tumid, alternate. Cyme of 2 smooth 
branches, leafy. Herb smooth, succulent, hot and pungent to the taste, 
composing Avide spreading tufts. Leaves imbricated on the barren bran¬ 
ches. Rocks and walls. Common. P.— June. E. B. xii, 839. 

Jy. S. SEXANGULARE. Insipid Yellow S. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves usually 3 or 4 together, in Q or 1 rows, obtuse, fleshy. 
Cyme of 3 branches. (From S. Acre.) Plant not hot and pungent to 
the taste. Flowers larger. Leaves more slender, and spreading; 
larger. On walls. Rare. P.— July. E. B. xxviii, 1946. 

Jy. S. REFLEXUM. Crooked Yelloav S. FI. yellow. 

Leaves awl-shaped, scattered, the lowermost recurved. Flowers nu¬ 
merous (often with 6 petals and 12 stamens), in a large cyme. Segments 
of the calyx egg-shaped. Walls and roofs. Common. 

V.—July. E. B. xxii, 1578. 

Jy. S. GLAUCUM. Glaucous Yellow S. FI. yellow. 

D. (From S. Reflexura, which it much resembles.^ A more glaucous 
hue. Leaves more slender, branches of the cyme more spreading. Seg¬ 
ments of the calyx narrower and more pointed. Walls and sandy 
grounds. Rare. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxxv, 2477. 

Jy. S. RUPESTRE. St. Vincent’s Rock S. FI. yellow. 

D. (From S. Reflexum and S. Glaucum, which it much resembles.) 
Leafy branches very numerous, with glaucous, awl-shaped erect leaves 
in 5 close rows. Cal. very glaucous, its segments short rounded, obtuse. 
Flowers more corymbose, than cymose. St.Vincent and Cheddar Rocks, 
and walls about Darlington. Rare. P.— July. E. B. iii, 170. 

J. S. FORSTERIANUM. Welsh S. FI. yellow. 

D. (From S. Reflexum, which it much resembles.) Cyme compact, 
hemispherical, or round-topped. Leaves, those of the branches semi- 
cylindrical, bluntish, pointed, in many rows. Each leaf has a dark spot 
or pore at the back just below the point. Short rosaceous tufts of 
spreading leaves, bristly pointed. Segments of the calyx elliptical, ob¬ 
tuse. Rocks in Wales. P.— June, July. E. B, xxvi, 1802. 
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OXALIS. WooD-soiiKEL. N. O. 22. Oxalidece. 

D. Petals 5, connected at the base. Much longer than the 
calyx. Cal. 5 deep segments. Eoot scaly, or bulbous. Herbs 
acid, 

Ap. O. ACETOSELLA. Common Wood S. PI. very delicate^ white, 
with purplish veins. 

Leaves all radical, ternate, often purplish beneath. Stalks single- 
flowered. Root scaly. Whole plant a pleasant acid. Hedges, woods, 
&c. Very common. P.—April, May. E. B. xi, 762. 

M. O. CORNICULATA. Yellow procumbent W. S. FI. yelloic. 
D. Flowers in small umbels. Boot fibrous. Stem branched, pro¬ 
cumbent. In waste shady places in the South, Rare. ' 

A.— May, Oct. E. B. xxiv, 1726. 

AGROSTEMMA. Cockle. N. O. 14. CaryophylleeB. 

D. Cal. tubular, leathery, strongly ribbed, 5 toothed. 
Petals 5 claws, their border undivided, 

J. A. GITHAGO. Corn C. FI. purple. 

Teeth of the calyx rising above the corolla. Flowers large. Stem 2 or 
3 feet high, hairy. Leaves sessile, lance-shaped. Troublesome weed in 
cornfields. Common. A.— June, July. E. B. xi, 741. 

LYCHNIS. Lychnis. N. 0. 14. Caryophyllece. 

D. Cal. tubular, membranous, ribbed, 5 toothed. Petals 
6 claws, mostly divided. 

J. L. FLOS-CUCULI. Ragged Robin. Fl.pinh. 

D, Petals divided into 4 linear segments. Capsule roundish, one- 
celled. Stem erect, clammy. Panicle terminal, forked, clammy. Leaves 
lance-shaped. In moist meadows. Common. 

P.~June. E. B. viii, 573. 

M. L. VISCARIA. Red German Catchfly, FI. pu7'plish rose. 

D. (From L, Flos-cuculi.) Capsule 6 celled, stalked. Petals slightly 
cleft. (From L. Alpina.) Stem clammy on the upper part. Leaves 
fringed at the base, lance-shaped. Flowers in a panicle. Rocky places. 
Rare. P.— May, June. E. B. xi, 788. 

J. L. ALPINA. Red Alpine C. Fl.pinh. 

D. Petals cloven. Caps, stalked, 6 (or 1) celled. (From L.Viscaria.) 
Herbage not clammy. Plant half the size. Leaves not fringed at the 
base, lanceolate. Flowers in a dense roundish tuft. Near the top of the 
Clova mountains. On rocks. P.— June, July. Al. jS. xxxii, 2254. 

J L DIOICA ^ White C, FI. pink or white. 

' ■ ' f (See Part 2, Plate VI.) 

L. SYLVESTRIS. (Red. 

L. VESPERTINA. ) White. 

D, Flotoers dicecious. Petals cloven, crowned with 4 teeth. Caps. 
1 cell. Herb green, clothed with soft hairs, a little viscid. The white 
variety is sweet scented in the evening. Hedges and fields. Common. 

P.— June, Sept. E. B. xxii, 1579, 1580. 

CERASTIUM. Mouse-ear Chickweed. N, O. 14. Caryo- 
])hyllece. 

H. (From Lyclmis.) Cal. 6 egg-shaped leaves (from Sper- 
gula.) Petals divided, 5. Leaves always entire. 

1. Petals not longer than the Calyx. 

Ap. C. YULGATUM. Broad-leaved Mouse-ear C. FI. white. 

D. Leaves ovate, bracteas herbaceous. Flowers lotiger than their 
stalks. Plant hairy, nearly erect, viscid above. Fields, roadsides, &c. 
Common. A.~April, June. E. B. xi, 789. 

Ap. C. VISCOSUM. Narrow-leaved M. C. FI. white. 

D. (From C. Vulgatum.) Leaves longer and narrotoer. Bracteas 
membranaceous. Flowers shorter than their stalks, (especially the 
calyxes when in fruit.) A larger, coarser, and more spreading plant, 
viscid and hairy. Waste places, wall-tops, &c. Common. 

P.— The whole Summer, E. B. xi, 790. 


Mh. C. SEMIDECANDRUM. Small M. C. FI. white. 

Much resembles C. Viscosum, but the plant in general is smaller, 
though the Petals are 7nore conspicuous, t^tamens rarely more than 
5. Ft withers away before C. Vucosum comes into bloom. Waste 
ground and wall-top's, in a sandy soil. Common. 

A.— March, April. E. B. xxiii, 1630. 

C. TETRANDRUM. Tetbandrous Mouse-ear C. FI. white. 

D. Flowers i-cleft. Stamens 4 Petals inversely heart-shaped, 
shorter than the calyx. Herb hairy, rather viscid, interns forked. Sandy 
pastures, &c. Common. A.— May, June. E. B. iii, 166. 

2. Petals longer than the Calyx. 

J. C. ARVENSE. Field Mouse-ear C. FI. tvhite. 

1). Pet. longer than the calyx. Leaves linear-lanceolate, fringed 
at the base. Fanicles of a few large flowers. Plant hairy. Fields and 
dry pastures. P.— June, Aug. E. B. 2, 93. 

J. C. ALPINUM. Alpine M. FI. white. 

D, Pet. much longer than the calyx. Leaves elliptical, sometimes 
hairy. Tufts of round leafy stems, sometimes bearing one flower, some¬ 
times with a forked bracteated ])anicle of 2 or 3 large handsome flowers. 
Capsule oblong, recurved. Mountains of Scotland and Whiles, by rivu¬ 
lets. V.—June, Jidy. E. B. vii, 472. 

J. C. LATIFOLIUM. Broad-leaved Alpine M. FI. tvhite. 

D. Pet. much longer than the calyx (from C. Alpinum, which it 
much resembles.) Leaves broader and more obtuse, more hairy. A 
shorter and more tufted plant. FI. stalks almost always solitary, and 
without bracteas, long hairy, viscid. Mountains of Scotland and Wales. 

P.— June, July, E. B. vii, 473, 

Jy. C. AQUATICUM. AVater M. C. I'l. tvhite. (Much resembles 
Stellai’ia Nemorum.) 

D. Leaves heart-shaped, sessile, except a few of the lower ones. Stem 
and leaves covered with prominent viscid hairs. Petals about the 
length of the calyx, deeply divided. Stems long, weak and straggling, 
viscid above. L'lower stalks lateral, solitary. Fruit pendulous. Sides 
of ditches and rivers. Not common. P.— July. E. Ji. viii, 538. 

SPERGULA. Spurrey. N. O, 14. Caryop/iylives. 

D. (From Cerastium.) Petals undivided, 5, egg-shaped. 
Caps. 1 cell, 5 connected valves. Cal. 6 egg-shaped leaves, 
membranous at the edges. 

J. S. ARVENSIS. Corn S. FI. white. 

13. Leaves in whorls, linear, stipules in pairs under each whorl. 
Leaves and stalks rather hairy. Stalks when in fruit reflexed. 
(Stamens often b.) Pet. rather longer than the calyx. Panicle of 
many flowers. Seed bordered. Cornfields, &c. Too common. 

A.—June, July, E. B. xxii, 1536. 

Jy. S. NODOSA. Knotted S. FI. white. 

D. Leaves awl-shaped, opposite, tinited at the base, smooth, gradu¬ 
ally becoming shorter upwards, (the upper ones clustered) (From S. 
Saginoides.) Pet. much longer than the calyx. Flower large. Stems 
decumbent or spreading, jointed. A pretty little flower. In wet places. 
Not uncommon. P.— July, Aug. E. B. x, 694. 

J. S. SAGINOIDES. Smooth awl-shaped S. FI. white. 

D. Leaves awl-shaped, almost pointless, smooth. Seed not bor¬ 
dered. Pet. hardly so long as the calyx. El. stalks solitary, often as 
long as the whole stem. Leaves combined at the base. Highland moun¬ 
tains, Common. V.~June. E. R. xxx, 2105. 

Jy. S. SUBULATA. Fringed awl-shaped S. FI. white. 

D. Leaves awl-shaped, opposite, (from S, Saginoides, which it comes 
very near), fringed, tipped with a bristly point. Pet. as long as the 
calyx. Gravelly and stony pastures. Frei^uent. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xvi, 1082. 
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DODECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

ASARUM. Asarabacca. N. 0. 73. Aristolochiece. 

Cor. none. Cal. superior. Bell-shaped, with three segments. 

M. A. EUROPCEUM. Common A. FI. greenish brown. 

Stems short, with 1 flower and 2 kidney-shaped leaves. The powdered 
leaves produce sneezing. Mountainous woods in the North. 

P.— May. E. B. xvi, 1083. 

LYTHRUM. Purple Loose-strife. N. 0. 30. Lytlirariece. 

Cal. inferior, tubular, 12 cleft. Petals 0, inserted upon the 
calyx. 

Jy. L. SALICARIA. Spiked Purple L. FI purple. 

Flowers in long, whorled, leafy spikes. Leave opposite, lance-shaped; 
heart-shaped at the base. By the sides of streams, &c. Tall and very 
showy. Common. P.— July., Aug. E. B. xv, 1061. 

A. L. HYSSOPIFOLIUM. Hyssop-leaved Purple L. FI. purple. 
Stamens about 6. Leaves mostly alternate, narrow, lance-shaped. 
4 to 6 inches high. Flowers small, axillary, solitary. Watery places, 
chiefly in the East of England. Rare. A.— Aug. E. B. v, 292. 

DODECANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

AGRIMONIA. Agrimony. N. 0. 26. Uosacece. 

Pet. 5. Cal. 5 cleft. Seeds in the bottom of the hardened 
calyx. 

J. A. EUPATORIA. Common A. FI. yellow. 

Flowers very numerous, in a close tapering spike, with divided bracteas, 
Stein leaves pinnate. Cal. bristly. Stem erect, about 2 feet high. Road¬ 
sides, hedges, &c. Common. P.— June, July. E. B. xix, 1335. 

DODECANDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

RESEDA, Yellow-weed. N. 0. 7. Resedacece. 

Cal. of 1 piece, with many unequal segments. Petals more 
or less divided and unequal. Nectary a flat, coloured gland, 
between the uppermost petal and the stamens. Filaments 
variable in number. Caps, pitcher-shaped, angular. (The 
Mignonette of flower gardens is one species.) 

Jy, R. LUTEOLA. Wild-woad. Dyer’s-weed. Yellow-weed. 
FI. greenish white. 

D. Cal. tcith 4 segments. Leaves undivided, lance-shaped. Stem 
2 or 3 feet high, branched. Petals 3, variously lobed. Waste places, 
on a chalky soil. Common. This plant affords a yellow dye. 

A.—July. E. B. V, 320. 

Jy. R. LUTEA. Wild Mignonette. Rocket Yellow-weed. FI. 
huff-colour. 

D. Cal. 6 cleft. Leaves deeply 3 lobed, lower onespinnatifid. Pet. 
6, variously lobed. Waste places and dry pastures. Not unfrequent. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. V, 321, 

J. R, FRUTICULOSA. Shrubby Base Rocket. FI. yellowish white. 
D. Cal. deeply 5 cleft. Pet. 5, 3 cleft at the summit. Leaves all 
pinnate. Flowers in terminal racemes. Stems leafy. Root woody. 
England and Ireland. Rare. An introduced plant. 

P.— June. E. B. 2628. 

DODECANDRIA. DODECAGYNIA. 
SEMPERVIVUM. House Leek. N. O. 35. Crassulacece. 
Cal. inferior, 12 cleft. Pet. 12. Capsules 12. 


Jy. S, TECTORUM. Common H. L. FI. rose-colour. 

Numerous tufts of oblong, acute, fringed, very thick and succulent 
leaves. Stem from the centre of one of the tufts, bearing a cyme of large 
flowers. On walls and house-tops. 

P.—July, Aug. E. B. xix, 1320. 


Class 12. ICOSANDRIA. (20 or more Stamens on 
the Calyx.) 

All of the Natural Order 26. Rosacece. 

Order 1. MONOGYNIA (1 Pistil.) 

Primus. N. 0. 26. Rosacese, 

Order 2. PENTAGYNIA (5 Pistils.) 

Mespilus. Pyrus. Spiroea. 

Order 3. POLYGYNIA. (More than 5 Pistils.) 

Rosa. I Fragaria. I Tormentilla. I Dryas 

Ruhus. 1 Potentilla. | Geum. j Comarum. 

ICOSANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

PRUNES. Plum and Cherry. N. O. 26. Rosacece. 

D. Cal. inferior. Drupe (or fruit) covered with hlooni, a 
smooth stone, with prominent seams. Petals 5. Cal. 5 cleft. 

M. P. PADUS. Bird Cherry. FI. white. Fruit black, harsh. 

D. Flowers in pendidous clusters. Leaves doubly seiTate. Woods in 
the North. Common. Small tree.— May. E. B. xx, 1385. 

M. P, CERASUS. Wild C. FI. white. Fruit black, sweet. 

D. Flowers in nearly sessile umbels. Leaves pointed, serrated. Woods 
and hedges. Common. Tree.— Afhy. E. B. x, 706. 

Ap. P. INSITITIA. Wild Bullace Tree. FLiohite. Fruit black, 
{yellowish or red?) 

D, Branches ending in a thorn. Flower-stalks in pairs. Leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, downy beneath. A small tree. The fruit is sour. 
Woods and hedges. Tree.— April. E. B. xii, 841. 

P. DOMESTICA. Wild Plum Tree. {Var. of P. Insititia.) With¬ 
out thorns. E. B. xxv, 1783. 

Mh. P. SPINOSA. Sloe Tree. Black Thorn. FI. white. Fruit 
black, with a blueish bloom. 

D. Branches ending in a thorn. Flower-stalks generally single. The 
leaves are probably used to adulterate tea, in England. A well known 
shrub, the flowers appearing in our hedges before the leaves are out. 
There is a provincial saying, that there is always “ a Blackthorn winter,” 
which is a return of severe cold whenever the Blackthorn blossoms. 

Small Tree or Shrub. — March, April. E. B. xii, 842. 

ICOSANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

MESPILUS. Hawthorn and Medlar. N. 0. 26. Rosacem. 

D. Cal. superior, 5 cleft. Apple with 2 to 5 bony single- 
valved capsules. Seeds 2. 

M. M. OXYACANTHA. White Thorn, Hawthorn, May. FI. 
white. {Var. red or pink,') Hedges, &c. everywhere. 

May, June. E. B. xxxv, 2504. 

M. M. GERMANICA. Common Medlar. FI. white. 

Branches thorny. Flower solitary, nearly sessile. Leaves alternate, 
entire, wavy, downy. Fruit depressed, austere, but eatable when mel¬ 
lowed by keeping. Hedges. Tree.— May. E. B. xxii, 1523. 
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Jy. M. COTONEASTER. Dwarf Quince-leaved M. FI. pale red. 
Fruit red. 

Branches without thorns. Leaves egg-shaped, entire, white and cottony 
beneath. Flower drooping. A small bush on Ormeshead, Wales. 

Shrub.— July. E. B. 2713. 

PYRUS. Pear — Apple. N. 0. 26. Rosacece. 

D. Cal. superior, 5 cleft. Apple with % to b membranous 
%-valved capsules. Seeds 2. 

Ap. P. COMMUNIS. Wild Pear Tree. FI. white. Anthers pink. 

D. Branches thorny when truly wild. Flower-stalks corymbose. 
Fruit obovate, generally hard and austere in its wild state. Leaves simple, 
ovate, serrated. A tall handsome tree. Branches first erect, then pen¬ 
dulous. Woods and hedges. Not common. 

Tree.—April, May. E. B. xxv, 1784. 

M. P. MALUS. Crab Tree. FI. white and rose. Fruit yellowish 
and red. 

D. Leaves simple, serrated. Flowers in a simple sessile umbel. Fruit 
globose, very acid. Hedges, &c. Common. 

Tree.— May. E. B. iii, 179. 

Ap. P. TOHMINALIS. Wild Service Tree. FI. white. Fimit brown. 

D. Leaves somewhat heart-shaped, 7 lobed. Flower-stalks corymbose, 
downy. Fruit not much larger than the Hawthorn berries, acid, not dis¬ 
agreeable to eat after the frost has touched it. Woods and hedges in the 
South. Frequent. Tree.—April, May. E. B. v, 298. 

M. P. DOMESTICA. True Service Tree. FI. cream colour. Fruit 
reddish, spotted. 

D. Leaves pinnate. Fruit obovate, austere. Flowers panicled. 
Mountainous woods. One old tree in Wyre Forest, Worcestershire. 

Large Tree.— May. E. B. \, 350. 

M. P. AUCUPARIA. Mountain Ash. FI. white. Berry scarlet. 

D. Leaves pinnate. Fruit globular. Flowers corymbose. Moun¬ 
tainous woods and hedges. Common. Tree.— May. E. B. v, 337. 

M. P. PINNATIFIDA. Bastard M. A. FI. cream-colour. 

D. Deeply pinnatifid leaves. May. JE*. JS. xxxiii, 2331. 

M. P. ARIA. White Beam Tree. FI. white. Fruit scarlet, mealy. 

D. Leaves simple, cut, serrated. Downy beneath. Flower corym¬ 
bose. Mountainous woods. Rare. Tree.— May. JEJ. J5. xxvi, 1858. 

SPIR.iEA. Meadow Sweet. N. 0. 26. Rosacece. 

Cal. inferior, 5 cleft. Pet. 5. Cajis. as many as the ger- 
mens, each of 2 membranous valves, and 1 cell. Seeds pen¬ 
dulous from the outer margin of each valve, 

Jy. S. SALICIFOLIA. Willow-leaved S. FI. pink. 

D. Leaves elliptic, lance-shaped, and serrated. Terminal clusters of 
numerous small inodorous flowers. Moist mountainous situations. Rare. 

Shrub.— July. E. B. xxi, 1468. 

Jy. S. FILIPENDULA. Common Dropwort. FI. cream-colour, tinged 
with red outside. 

D. Leaves interruptedly pinnate (from S. Ulmaria), smooth, the 
leaflets uniform. Flowers cymose, with many styles. Dry pastures. 

V.- July. jEJ. D. iv, 284. 

J. S. ULMARIA. Meadow Sweet. FI. cream-colour. 

D. Leaves interruptedly pinnate (from S. Filipendula), downy beneath, 
the terminal leaflet largest and lobed. Flowers cymose, with many 
styles, sweet scented. Meadows, about the edges of rivers, &c. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xiv, 960. 


ICOSANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

ROSA. Rose. N. 0. 26. Rosacece. {The arrangement 
of this genus is by Edwin Lees, Esq., F.L.S.) 

Fruit of numerous dry hairy afcenia, or nuts enclosed by, 
but merely attached to the inside of the fleshy tube of the 
calyx. 

This is one of the most beautiful families of the vegetable 
kingdom, and merits particular attention from the fragrance of 
its flowers, which have been celebrated by poets in every age. 

Roses with shoots bearing set^ or glandular bristles. 

J. ROSA SABINI. Sabine’s Rose. FI. white or mottled ivith red. 

Prickles scattered, unequal, strait, very crowded together. Sejials 
somewhat pinnate. Fruit globose, covered with setae Hedges and 
thickets about forest ground, rai-e. P.— June, July. E. B. 2594. 

(R. INVOLUTA. Involute-flowered Rose, found in the High¬ 
lands, is probably a mountainous variety of the above, and consequently 
smaller, with simple, leafy sepals.) 

J. R. DONIANA. Don’s R. FI. mottled with red. 

D. (From R. Sabini.) Leaves very hairy on both sides. Sepals almost 
simple. Stem densely setose and prickly. Hedges and thickets. Rare. 
Worcestershire and Warwickshire. June, July. E. B. 2601. 

(R. GRACILIS, found in the North, is probably a variety, but differs 
in having hooked prickles.) E. B. 583. 

J. R. RUBELLA. Red-fruited spinous R. FI. reddish. 

Prickles few, nearly equal, uniform, slender; setas very numerous. 
Leaflets naked. Fruit urn-shaped. Sea-coast. Rare. 

June. A’. 2?. 2521-2601. 

M. R. SPINOSISSIMA. Black-fruited spinous R. FI. white. 

D. (From R, Rubella). Prickles numerous, crowded, very unequal, 
strait. Leaves of numerous small sharp-cut leaflets. Sepals entire. 
Fruit nearly globular, purple-black. Thickets, and on sandy shores. 

May, June. E. B. 187. 

Roses with glandulous leaves. 

J. R. VILLOSA. Clothy-leaved R. FI. deep red. 

Leaves hairy, woolly beneath, turpentine-scented, sepals entire, per¬ 
sistent in fruit, the latter setose. Hedges, not uncommon. 

June, July. E. B. xxxv, 2459. 

J. R. TOMENTOSA. Turpentine-leaved R. FI. pale red. 

Leaves hairy, turpentine-scented, sepals copiously pinnate. Fruit 
rather oblong, mostly setose. Hedges, but not very abundant. 

June, July. E. B. xiv, 990. 

J. R. INODORA. Scentless-leaved R. FI. pule red. 

Leaves whitish with pubescence beneath, almost scentless. Sepals 
doubly pinnate. Fruit elliptical. Hedges and thickety commons. Not 
frequent. June, July. 

J. R. RUBIGINOSA. Common Sweet Briar. FI. bright pink. 

Leaves very sweet-scented, the leaflets rounded at the base, rusty be¬ 
neath, opaque. Hedges and thickets. June, July. E. B. xiv, 991. 

J. R. MICRANTHA. Small-flowered Sweet Briar. FI. pale red. 
Leaves and flowers smaller than the preceding, the fruit elliptical. 
Chiefly about limestone hills. June, July. E. B. xxxv, 2190. 

Roses having leaves without glands. 

J. R. CaNINA. Common Dog-rose. FI. pink. 

Leaves naked. Sepals pinnate, deciduous. Fruit quite smooth. Very 
common in hedges. June, July. E. B. xiv, 992. 

N.B. Numerous varieties of the Dog-rose have been distinguished by 
botanists, either as species or varieties; but it is unnecessary here to 
enumerate them. Some, as in R. Forsteri and R. Dumetorum, have 
hairy leaflets, which perhaps gives these last a better claim to distinction. 
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J. R. CiESIA. Highland Dog-rose. FI.pink. 

Leaves downy beneath, their leaflets doubly serrated. Sepals not very 
pinnate. Fruit elliptical, smooth. Thickets in the Highlands, 

June, July. E. B. xxxiii, 2367. 

Roses with exserted Styles. 

J. R. SYSTYLA. Long-styled Dog-rose. FI. pale red. 

Leaves slightly hairy beneath. Flower-stalks weakly setose. Styles 
very prominent after flowering. Hedges, rather rare. 

June, July. E. B. xxvii, 1895. 

J. R. ARVENSIS, White Field-rose. FI. white. 

Branches very long trailing, glaucous. Flower-stalks glandular. 
Styles very prominent, and persistent on the smooth globular fruit. This 
Rose is distinguished by a peculiar smell, not so agreeable as in other 
Roses. Thickets. Very common. June, Aug. E. B. iii, 188. 

RUBUS. Bram;ble. N. 0. 26. Rosacece. {The arrange¬ 
ment of this genus is hy Edwin Lees, Esq., F.L.S.) 

Cal. 5-parted, concave. Ret. 5, Stam. numerous. Fruit 
of several i seeded, juicy drupes, placed upon a juicy spongy 
receptacle. 

The Euhi are one of the most difficult tribes for a botanist to adjust 
and determine the species of, and their mode of growth is peculiar. The 
shrubby ones have been generally considered as biennial; but, in fact, 
their life is often protracted beyond two years, though the annual shoot 
does not flower until the second year, as is the case with the Raspberry. 
Modern Botanists have very considerably extended the species of Rubi, 
so that it has really become more difficult to name a common Blackberry 
than a far rarer plant. Bj’^ attending, however, to the clothing of the 
barren stem, it may generally be known at least to what division a plant 
of this tribe belongs, in connection with the observation of its taking root 
at the extremity or not. But little can be made out from the observation 
of the fruit itself. The most prominent forms are subjoined; but few 
botanists entirely agree as to their limits and restrictions. 

Fruticose Brambles, with the Stem arched, and rooting 
AT THE extremity. 

1. CcBsious Brambles, the stem glaucous with few setce. 

J. R. CJ5SIUS. Common Dewberry. FI. white. 

Stem procumbent, glaucous, round, prickles slender. Leaves mostly 
3-nate, flexible and naked. Panicle simple, glandular. Fruit blue. 
Moist places and sandy coast, pretty general. June, Sept. 

N.B. Very numerous varieties of this Bramble occur, mostly depen¬ 
dent on situation; but they may be referred to their type by the cha¬ 
racter of the Sepals embracing the fruit. 

J. R. DUMETORUM. Bush B. FI. pale purple. Fruit purple. 

Stem angular, setose, prickles unequal. Leaves 6-nate, coriaceous, 
downy beneath. Panicle branched, setose and prickly. Cal. involute. 
Hedges. Common. June, Sept. 

N.B. There are several varieties, but the one named fero, is particu¬ 
larly prickly and glandular. R. Wahlbergii is another allied prickly and 
glandulose torm. 

J. R. SUBLUSTRIS. Large-flowered B. FI. white. Fruit black. 

Stem angular smooth, or with few setae; prickles distant. Leaves 5- 
nate, smooth above, green, but with soft pubescence, beneath; central 
leaflet coryliform. Panicle corymbose, downy, leafy below. Cal. re- 
flexed. Hedges. June, Sept. 

2. Brambles with very glandulous and prickly procumbent stems. 

Jy. R. GUNTHERI. Gunther’s B. FI. pale pink. Fr. purplish 
black. 

Stem prostrate, with many short set®, and weak unequal prickles. 
Leaves chiefly 3-nate, smooth above, pilose beneath. Panicle very nar¬ 
row, flexuous, with racemose branches of very small flowers, hairy and 
glandular. Shady woods. Rare. July, Aug. 


Jy. R. BELLARDI. Bellard’s B. FI. white or pinkish. Fr. reddish, 
purple. 

Stem roundish, closely hairy and setose. Prickles small and weak. 
Leaves 3-nate, with pale hairy ribs beneath; the central leaflet ovate' 
cuspidate, finely serrate. Panicle widely branched, densely, but mi¬ 
nutely glandular. Wettish woods. Rare. July, Aug. 

N.B. R. Rosaceus and R. Lejeunii are considered varieties of this. 

Jy. R. HIRTUS. Hairy B, FI. white or pink. Fr. deep black. 

Stem covered with rigid hairs, and numerous setae. Leaves 5-nate 
coriaceous, hairy beneath. Panicle long, branched, densely covered with 
setae, glands, and hairs. The sepals shaggy and patent. Thick woods. 
Not common. July, Sept. 

Jy. R, FUSCUS, Soft velvety B. FI. whitish. Fr. dark purple. 

Stem angular, hairy, with few setae, and weak declining prickles. 
Leaves 5-nate, large, coarse, but soft with green pubescence beneath 
very large Panicle long and straggling, corymbose, leafy to the sum¬ 
mit, densely hairy and setose. Hilly woods. Rare. July, Sept. 

N.B. R. Babingtonii and R. Bloxamii are large, glandular brambles 
but local and uncommon, and at present but imperfectly understood. 
The former is found chiefly in Wales. 

Jy. R. KCEHLERI. Koehler’s B. FI. purple. Fr. deep black. 

Stem horrent (rough) with innumerable prickles, setce and glands. 
Leaves 5-nate, opaque, coriaceous, closely hairy, yet green beneath; 
central leaflet obovate, accuminate, sharply serrate. Panicle long, 
prickly, very setose, with short, distant, corymbose branches. Woods 
and thickets. Not uncommon. July, Aug. 

This bramble, distinguished by its very close unequal prickles and red 
landular stem, according as it varies by aspect and situation, seems to 
ave received a host of names; but the greater number may be con¬ 
sidered varieties of this, as echinatus,fusco-ater, &c. 

Jy. R. RUDIS. Rough PRICKLY B. FI. purple. Fr. intense black. 

Stem angular, furrowed, hairy, with numerous recurved prickles and 
unequal setae. Leaves 5-nate, their leaflets jagged, elliptical, closely hairy 
beneath. Panicle long, leafy, hairy, prickly and glandular. Sepals 
setose, elongated. Thickets. Not uncommon. July, Aug. 

R. Radula and various other alleged species and varieties, may not 
improbably be arranged with this characteristic species. 

3. Hairy Brambles, with few or no glands. 

Jy. R. VILLICAULIS. Hairy-stemmed B. FI. purple. Fr. blackish 
purple. 

Stem very hispid, with close hairs. Prickles short, deflexed, slightly 
unequal. Leaves 5-nate, smooth above, closely pubescent beneath; cen¬ 
tral leaflet cordate, coarsely serrate, with a long cusp. Panicle long, 
pubescent, with numerous alternate, corymbose branches. Woods. Not 
uncommon. July, Aug. 

Jy. R. SYLVATICUS. Wood B. FI. pale pink. Fr. deep purple. 

Stem angular, hairy below, smooth above, with few prickles. Leaves 
5-nate, very large, green on both sides. Panicle long, hairy, with many 
distant branches, leafy below. Thick woods. Rather rare. 

July, Aug. 

Jy. R. VESTITUS. Silky-clothed B. FI. purple. Fr. purplish black. 

Stem covered with hairs; prickles strong, hairy, numerous. Leaves 
5-nate, coriaceous, with hairy, prickly petioles, smooth above, white 
with pubescence beneath, the central leaflet roundish-cordate, cuspidate; 
panicle long, densely hairy, with numerous branches, leafy below, the 
peduncles and calyx white with pubescence. Woods. Common. 

July, Sept. 

Jy. R. LINDLEIANUS. Lindley’s B. FI. white. Fr. varied purple. 

Stem angular, with scattered hairs. Prickles equal. Leaves 5-nate, 
very jagged and plicate, the central leaflet ovate, gradually acuimnate. 
Panicle very long, tawny, with unequal hairs, and declining prickles. 
Branches corymbose, spreading, with incised floral leaves narrowing up¬ 
wards to the entangled summit. Thickets. Not common. July, Aug. 
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Jy. R. CARPINIFOLIUS. Hornbeam B. FI purple. Fr. deep 
purple. 

Stem angular, with scattered hairs, prickles deflexed. Leaves 5-nate, 
hairy above, glaucous-green beneath ; the centi'al leaflet obcordate, with 
a long cusp. Panicle narrow, with ascending branches, white with hairs 
concealing glands. Thickets. July, Aug. 

Jy. R. SPRENGELII. Sprengel’s B. FI. red. Fr. reddish purple. 

Stem prostrate, with alternate branches, clothed with long hairs and 
small hooked prickles. Leaves 3-nate, thin, smooth on both sides. Panicle 
short, slender, with crowded divaricated densely tomentose branches. 
Hilly woods. Rare. July, Sept. 

Jy. R. AMPLIFICATUS. Long-spreabing Wood B. FI. white. 
Fr. purplish red. 

Stem decumbent, very long, with scattered hairs and few deflexed 
prickles. Leaves 6-nate, green on both sides, but paler with pubescence 
beneath, the leaflets elliptical, with long cusps. Panicle long, narrow, 
hairy, with short few-flowered branches, leafy below. Woods. Not 
uncommon. July, Aug. 

Jy. R. MACROPHYLLTJS. Large-leaved B. FI. white. Fr. deep 
black. 

Stem somewhat downy, with small distant prickles. Leaves 6-nate, 
their leaflets large, elliptical, coarsely serrate, hairy and somewhat 
whitish beneath. Panicle very downy, almost unarmed, with numerous 
corymbose, densely hairy, branches, leafy below. In shady glens. Rare. 

July, Sept. 

4. Brambles with stems glaucous-hoary when young, and leaves very 
livery beneath. 

R. FRUTICOSTJS. Shrubby white-leaved B. FI. purple or 
red. Fr. black. 

Stem glaucous with minute pubescence, prickles hooked and very nu¬ 
merous. Leaves 5-nate, coriaceous, their leaflets mostly ovate-oblong, 
smooth above, hoary-white beneath. Panicle long, compound, hoary, 
with numerous naked branches. Hedges. Very common. 

N.B. This is the common Blackberry, whose sable fruit so profusely 
adorns our English hedges in the autumnal season; and according to 
shade or exposure numerous varieties are found to which names are as¬ 
signed by technical botanists, but which would only confuse to recite 
here. Mr. Babington calls this species discolor. 

5. Brambles with stems entirely smooth. 

Jy. R. CORDIFOLIUS. Heart-leaved B. FI. white. Fr. black. 

Stem furrowed, smooth, with distant deflexed prickles. Leaves 6-nate 
coriaceous, leaflets all stalked, the central one cordate, smooth above, 
greyish-green beneath. Panicle closely downy, with leafy branches 
below, the upper ones naked, closely crowded. Woods. Not uncommon. 

July, Sept. 

Jy. R. AFFINIS. Smooth-stemmed related B. FI. pale purple. 
Fr. purple. 

Stem angular, smooth, with declining prickles. Leaves 6-nate, their 
leaflets elliptical cuspidate, smooth above, greyish with pubescence be¬ 
neath. Panicle broad, with few spreading branches, very compound. 
Woods. July, Sept. 

Jy. R. NITIDUS. Polished B. FI. red. Fruit dark purple. 

Stem smooth and polished, prickles declining. Leaves 5-nate, their 
leaflets all stalked, hairy on both sides, very sharply cut, the central one 
ovate-acuminate. Panicle rather hairy, with many spreading leafy 
branches crowded above. Upland thickets. Not very general. 

July, Sept. 

Fruticose Brambles with erect, or sub-erect stems, 

NOT rooting. 

6. Brambles with sub-erect stems, biennial. 

J. R. SUBERECTUS. Sub-erect B. FI. white. Fr. bright red to 
raven purple. 

Stem angular, quite smooth, with distant straight prickles Leaves 
5-nate or 7-nate, with flexible leaflets, ovate and acuminate, prominently 
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veined beneath. Panicle almost simple, slightly hairy, tlie upper flowei*s 
on long pedicels, the sepals patent on the half ripe fruit. Boggy heaths 
and moist woods. June, Atig. 

Numerous varieties of the Sub-erect Bramble occur, to wliich dis¬ 
criminating Botanists have given various names. It may be sufficient to 
state, that this very distinct Bramble loves moist ground, and is most 
abundant in sub-alpine spots near waterfalls, whore its half ripe bright 
red fruit has a very pretty aspect. It becomes, however, black in ma¬ 
turity, and has then very little flavour. 

A. R. LENTIGINOSES. Prickly Mountain B. FI. white. Fr. 
purple-black. 

Stem furrowed, smooth, very prickly on all sides, with a few sessile 
glands. Leaves 5-nate, smooth above, slightly hairy beneath, the leaflets 
narrow, plicate, inciso-serrate and accuminate. Panicle fle.vuous, with 
short few-flowered branches. Sepals tomentose patent, flowers very 
small. Mountainous places. Rare. Aug. Sept. 

7. Brambles with erect stems, and pinnate or terruite leaves. 

M. R. IDiEUS. Common Raspberry. FI. white. Fr. red. 

Stem round, pruinose, covered with minute prickles. Leaves pinnate, 
with 6 or 3 ovate, plaited leaflets, very white beneath. Flowers in ax¬ 
illary corymbs. Hilly w^oods. Common. AJay, June. 

M. R. LEESII. Lees’s Raspberry. FI. white. 

Stem tomentose, bending, prickles purple, very small. Leaves all 
3-nate, their leaflets roundish, ovate, almost sessile. Flowers small, in 
numerous leafy corymbs. Hilly spots. Rare. Somerset and Devon. 

Alay, June. 

Herbaceous-stemmed Brambles. 

Jy. R. SAXATILIS. Stone B. FI. pale yellow. Fr. bright red. 

Stem slender, prostrate, creeping, rooting, almost unarmed. Flowering 
branches erect. Leaves all 3-nate, the leaflets obovate, deeply cut. 
Flowers small, in terminal corymbs. Fruit irregular, bright red. Stony 
w'oods. Jidy, Aug. 

A. R. ARCTICUS. Arctic B. FI. red. Fr. crimson. 

Stem erect, unarmed. Leaves 3-nate. Flowers solitary, with notched 
petals. Mountains. Very rare. Jiug. Sept. 

Jy. R. CHAMJEMORUS. Cloud-berry. FI. white. Fr. amber- 
coloured. 

Stem simple, erect, unarmed. Leaves simple, lobed and plaited. 
Flowers large, terminal, solitary, producing amber-coloured fruit. Peaty 
mountain moors. Rare. July. 

FRAGARIA. Strawberry. N. 0. 26, liosacece. 

D. Cal. 10 cleft. Seeds naked, on the surface of a pulpy 
deciduous receptacle. 

M. F. VESCA. Wood S. FI. white. Fruit red. 

Woods and hedges, &c. Common. 

P.— May, July. E. B. xxii, 1524. 

J. 'F. ELATIOR. Hautboy S. FI. white. Fruit red. 

D. Long, wide-spreading, or much deflexed hairs of the flower-stalks 
and footstalks. Larger than F. Vesca, and rather more hairy. Groves, 
&c. in the South. Rare. V.—June, Sept. E. B. xxxi, 2197, 

POTENTILLA. Cinquefoil. N. O. 26. Bosacem. 

D. Cal. 10 cleft, alteryiate segments, external and nar¬ 
rower. Seeds naked, on a dry globular receptacle. Pet. 5. 

1. Leaves Pinnate. 

J. P. FRUTICOSA. Shrubby C, FI. yellow. 

D. Stem woody, 3 nr 4 feet high. Flowers large, terminal. Upper 
leaves ternate only. Mountainous thickets. Rare. 

V.—June. E. B. ii, 88. 
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J. P. ANSERINA. Silver-weed. Goose-grass. FL yellow, 

D. Leaves serrate, covered beneath with shining white hairs. Stem 
creeping. Stalks axillary, with one large flower. Road-sides, &c. 
Common. P.— June, July. E. B. xii, 861. 

J. P. RUPESTRIS. Rock C. D. FI. white. 

D. Flowers large, in a corymbose panicle. Leaflets serrate, hairy. 
Stem erect, 1 to 2 feet high. On Craig Breidden, Montgomeryshire. 

P.— June. E. B. xxix, 2058. 

2. Leaves fingered. 

J. P. ARGENTEA. Silvery or Hoary C. FI. yellow. 

D. Stems nearly erect, cottony. Leaflets 6, wedge-shaped, jaggy, 
downy beneath. Flowers small, in a corymbose panicle. Gravelly 
pastures. Not unfrequent. P.— June, July. E. B. ii, 89. 

Ap, P. VERNA. Spring C. FL bright yellow. 

D. Leaflets green on both sides. Flower solitary, or 2 or S together, 
at the end of weak, leafy branches. Root-leaves quinate; leaflets 
obovate, sharply serrated upwards, hairy beneath and at the edge. Petals 
obcordate, longer than the calyx. A small, woody, and procumbent 
plant, 3 to 5 inches in length. Not common. Elevated dry pastures. 

P.— April, June. E B. i, 37. 

Jy. P. ALPESTRIS. Orange C. FI. orange. \ 

Stem ascending. Perhaps only a variety of P. Verna. Mountains 
in the North. V.—July. E. B. viii, 561. 

J. P. OPACA. Saw-leaved Hairy C. FI. yellow, orange at the base. 

Stems decumbent. Leaflets 7 (or 5) linear, wedge-shaped, deeply ser¬ 
rated throughout. Stem-leaves temate. Petals about the length of the 
calyx. Mountains of Scotland. Rare. 

V.—June. E. B. xxxv, 2449. 

J. P. REPTANS. Common Creeping C. FI. yellow. 

D. Stalks axillary, single-Jiov)ered, flowers large. Leaves opposite, 
on long hairy foot-stalks. Stems creeping. Pet. broad and short. 
Roadsides, &c. Common. P.— June, Sept. E. B. xii, 862. 

J. P. ALBA. White C. D. FI. white. 

Root-leaves of 5 leaflets, silky beneath, tipped with converging serra- 
tures. Flowers few, on slender bracteated stalks. Stems filiform, pro¬ 
cumbent. Once found in Wales. P.— June, July. E. B. xx, 1384. 

3. Leaves ternate. 

M. P. TRIDENTATA. Three-toothed C. D. FI. white. Stem 
pannicled, erect. 

Leaflets wedge-shaped, smooth above, hairy beneath, with about 3 
terminal teeth. Corymb of 3 or 4 flowers. Scotch mountains. Rare. 

P.— May, June. E. B. xxxiv, 2389. 

Mb. P. FRAGARIASTRUM. Stawberry-leaved C. Barren 
Strawberry. FI. white. 

Leaflets roundish, obovate, hairy. Resembles a strawberry plant, ex¬ 
cept in the fruit, which is dry, green and hairy. Stems procumbent. 
Woods and banks. Common. P.— March, April. E. B. xxv, 1785. 

TORMENTILLA. Tormentil. N. O. 26. RosacecB. 

D. Cal. 8 cleft, alternate segments smaller. Fruit of nu¬ 
merous minute nuts, upon a small dry receptacle. Pet. 4. 

J. T. OFFICINALIS. Common T. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem ascending, branched. Leaves almost sessile. Stipules cut. 
Flowers small, on slender stalks. Leaves of 3 oblong, acute, deeply 
serrated leaflets. (This and the next species have sometimes 5 petals and 
10 segments to the calyx, and it is then difficult to distinguish them from 
Potentilla Reptans.') Heaths, &c. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xii, 863. 

J. T. REPTANS. Trailing T. FI. yellow. 

D. (From T. Officinalis.) Stem prostrate (not creeping), scarcely 
branched. Leaves on long hairy footstalks. Stipules lanceolate, entire. 
Flowers usually twice the size. Woods, &c. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xii, 864. 


GEUM. Avens. N. O. 26. Bosacece. 

D. Seeds with a bent, hooked tail, on a cylindrical, dry, 
hairy receptacle. Cal. 10 cleft. Pet. 5, undivided. 

M. G. URBANUM. Common A. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves ternate. Styles naked. Flowers nearly upright. Stem 
erect, branched at top with several flowers. Woods, &c. Common. 

V.—May, Aug. E. B. xx, 1400. 

J. G. INTERMEDIUM. FI. yellow. Cal. purplish. 

Flower erect or nodding, larger than G. Urbanum, less than G. Rivale. 
Damp woods. Rare. (Babington, not in Hooker.) P.— June, July. 

J. G. RIVALE. Water A. FI. yellowish brown. 

D. Root-leaves interruptedly pinnate, somewhat lyrate. Styles hairy 
above the curvature. Flowers drooping, growing upright as the seeds 
ripen Stem-leaves ternate or 3 lobed. Stem a foot high, slio-htly 
panicled. By streams and in meadows. Common. ^ 

P.— June, July. E. B. ii, 106. 

DRYAS. Mountain Avens. N. 0. 26. Rosacece. 

D. Seeds each with a very long hairy tail. Cal. 8 or 10 
cleft. Pet. 6 to 8. 

J. D. OCTOPETALA. White Dryas, or Mountain A. FI. bril¬ 
liant white. 

Cal. mostly in 8 segments, cottony. Pet. 8. Leaves evergreen 
stalked, ovate, bluntly serrated ; snow-white and cottony, with a red rib 
beneath. Flowers large, on long solitary stalks. Stem erect. On stony 
Alpine heaths. Frequent. P.— June. E. R. vii, 451. 

COMARUM. Marsh Cinquefoil. N. 0. 26. Rosacece. 

D. Seeds naked, on a large spongy permanent receptacle. 
Cal. 10 segments, 5 alternate ones smaller. Pet. 5 , opposite 
to, and less than the smaller Cal. segments. 

J. C. PALUSTRE. Marsh C. FI. Petals and Cal. purple. 

Pet. small. Cal. large. Leaves, lower ones stalked, of 5 or 7 ser¬ 
rate leaflets, downy and whitish beneath; upper ones ternate, nearly 
sessile. Flowers on panicled downy stalks. Boggy places. 

P.—June, July. E. B. iii, 172. 


Class 13. POLYANDBIA. ( Numerous Stamens, arising 
from the Receptacle.) 

Order 1. MONOGYNIA (1 Pistil.) 

NATURAL ORDER. NATURAL ORDER. 

Actcea. 1. Ranunculacese. Nymphoea. 3. Nympheceacese. 

Chelidonitim. 4. Papaveracese. Nuphar. „ 

Glaucium. „ Tilia. 17. Tiliaceee. 

Papaver. „ 

Helianthemum (Cistus.) N. 0. 8. Oistinese. 


Order 2. PENTAGYNIA (2 to 6 Pistils.) 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Pceonia. 1. Ranunculaceae. 
Delphinium. „ 

Aconitum. „ 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Aquilegia. 1 . Ranunculaceae. 
Straiiotes. 93. Hydrocharidese. 


Order 3. POLYGYNIA. (Many Pistils.) 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Anemone. 1. Ranunculaceae. 
Clematis. 

Thalictrum. 

Adonis. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Ranunculus. 1. Ranunculaceae, 
Trollius. „ 

Hellehorus. „ 

Calthus. „' 
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POLYANDEIA. MONOGYNIA. 

ACTiEA. Bane-berry. N. 0. 1. Manunculacece. 

D. Cal. 4 caducous"^ leaves. Petals 4. Berry globular. 

M. A. SPICATA. Black B. FI. white. Berries purple-Uach. 

Stem triangular, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves twice or thrice ternate. 
Flowers in a close cluster. Berries poisonous. Woods in Yorkshire. 
Rare. P.— May, June. E. B. xiii, 918. 

CHELIDONIUM. Celandine. N. 0. 4. Papaveracece. 

Cal. 2 caducous leaves. Petals 4. Pod linear, 1 celled, 2 
valved. 

M. C. MAJUS. Common C. FI. yellow. 

Stem enlarged at the joints. Leaves pinnated, with about 5 decurrent 
leaflets. Floweis in long-stalked umbels. Plant full of orange juice. 
In waste places. Common. B.—May, June. E. B. xxii, 1681. 

GLAUOIUM. Horned Poppy. N. 0. 4. Papaveracece. 

D. (from Papaver.) Pod very long, of 2 or 3 cells. Pet. 
4, crumpled. Cal. 2 caducous leaves. 

J. G. LUTEUM. Yellow Horned P. D, FI. yellow. 

Flowers large. Stem-leaves wavy. Plant glaucous. Sandy sea coast. 
Frequent. B.— July, Aug. E. B. i, 8. 

J. G. PHCENICEUM. Scarlet-horned P. FI. scarlet, a black spot 
at the base. 

D. Stem hairy. Stem-leaves pinnatifid, cut, hairy. Pod rough, 
with upright bristles. Plant glaucous. Sea-coast. Very rare. 

A.—June, July. E. B. xx, 1433. 

J. G. VIOLACEUM. Violet H. P. FI. violet blue. 

D. Leaves doubly pinnatifid. Cornfields. Norfolk and Cambridge. 
Rare. A.— June. E. B. iii, 201. 

PAPAVER. Poppy. N, O. 4, Papaveracece. 

Cal. 2 caducous leaves. Pod of one cell, incompletely 
separated into a greater or less number of marginal cells, 
opening by pores under the stigma. Pet. 4, crumpled. 

Jy. P. HYBRIDUM. Round Rough-headed P. FI. scarlet, often 
purple at the base. 

D. Caps, with spreading bristles, ribbed, nearly globular. Stem 
leafy, many flowered, flowers small. Leaves doubly pinnatifid. Sandy 
or chalky fields. Rather rare. A.— July. E. B. i, 43. 

J. P. ARGEMONE. Long Rough-headed P. FI. scarlet, black at 
the base. 

D. Caps, bristly, club-shaped, ribbed. Stem leafy, many-flowered. 
Flower small. Pet. narrow. Leaves doubly pinnatifid. Gravelly and 
sandy soil. A.— June, July. jC. R. ix, 643. 

J. P. DUBIUM. Long Smooth-headed P. FI. pale scarlet. 

D. Caps, smooth (from P. Rhoeas), oblong, angular. Bristles on the 
flower-stalks, close-pressed. Stem many-flowered, hairy. Leaves doubly 
pinnatifid. Cornfields. Common. A.— June, July. E. B. ix, 644. 

J. P. RHOEAS. Common Red P. FI. deep scarlet, sometimes purple 
at the base, 

D. Caps, smooth {horn B.'Ddhmm), nearly globular. Bristles of the 
flower-stalks spreading. Stem many-flowered, bristly. Leaves pin¬ 
natifid, cut; the segments of the leaves are broader and less numerous. 
Cornfields. A troublesome weed. A.— June, July. E. B. ix, 645. 


• “Caducous” falling off before the Corolla. 

FT. IV. 


Jy. P. SOMNIFERUM. White P. D. FI. white, with purple spots 
at the base. 

Caps, nearly globular, smooth. Wliole plant smooth and glaucous. 
In the garden there are varieties of many colours. The milky juice, 
when dried, becomes opium. In Norfolk, Cambridge, &c. 

A.—Jidy. FI. B. XXX, 2146. 

J. P. CAMBRICUM. Yellow P. FI. lemon-colour. 

D. Caps, smooth, oblong, beaked. Leaves smooth, stalked, pinnate, 
cut. Stem many-flowered, nearly smooth. Flower sweet-scented. Moist 
rocky places. Chiefly in Wales. P.— June. E. B. i, 66. 

NYMPHiEA. White Water Lily. N. O. 3. Nympheacece. 

D. Pet. numerous, inserted as well as the stamens on a 
fleshy disk or covering to the germen. Cal. 4 or 5 tougb leaves. 

Jy. N. ALBA. White W. L. FI white. 

Leaves heart-shaped, entire, large, floating. Well knoAvn as a beautiful 
water plant. Pools, &c. P.— Jidy. R. R. iii, 160. 

NUPHAR. Yellow Water Lily. N. 0. 3. Nympheacece. 

D. Pet. mimerous, inserted as well as the stamens on the 
receptacle. Cal. 5 or 6 tough leaves. 

Jy. N. LUTEA. Yellow W. L. FI. yellow. 

D. Border of the stigma entire. Leaves floating, heart-shaped, the 
lobes meeting and lapping over each other. Flowers with the scent of 
brandy. Pools, &c. Rare in Scotland. P.— July, E. B. 2, 159. 

Jy. N. PUMILA. Least Yellow W. L. FI. small, pale yellow, tinged 
with green. 

D, Border of the stigma toothed. Leaves floating, heart-shaped, the 
lobes not meeting. Some of the Highland lakes, 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxxii, 2292. 

TILIA. Lime Tree. N. 0. 17. Tiliacecc. 

Cal. 5, valvular, equal, coloured segments; deciduous. Pet. 
5, alternate with the calyx, sometimes bearing a small scale or 
nectary, on the inner sides at the base. Caps, of several close 
cells. 

Jy. T, EUROPOEA, Common L. T. Linden-tree. FI. yellowish green. 
D. Cymes many-flowered. Leaves twice the length of their stalks, 
smooth, except a 'woolly tuft at the origin of each vein beneath. Flower 
very sweet in the evening. Woods, &c. A large handsome tree. 

Jidy. E. B. ix, 610. 

T. GRANDIFOLIA. Broad-leaved L. T. 

D. Umbels Z flowered. Leaves downy, especially beneath, with hairy 
tufts at the origin of the veins. Leaves heart-shaped, roundish, pointed, 
serrated. Woods, &c. Tree.— June, July. E. B. 2720. 

A. T. PARVIFOLIA. Small-leaved L. T. 

D. Umbels compound, many-flowered. Leaves generally shorter 
than their stalks, smooth above, glaucous beneath, loith scattered and 
axillary hairy blotches. Leaves and flowers much smaller. 

A handsome tree.— Aug. E. B. xxiv, 1705. 

CISTUS. (Helianthemum.) Cistus. Rock Rose. N. 0. 8. 
CistinecB. 

Cal. 5 leaves, 2 of them smaller. Pet. 6. Caps, of several 
valves. Seeds numerous. 

M. C. MARIFOLIUS. (H. Canum.) Hoary Dwarf C. FI. bright 
yellow. 

D. Dwarf shrub, without stipules. Leaves opposite, stalked, oblong, 
flat, hoary beneath. Alpine rocks. Rare, 

B.-May, June. E.B.v\,ZdQ. 
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J. C. GUTTATUS. Spotted Annual C. or R. Fl.ijellow, a red spot 
near the base of each petal. 

U. Stem herbaceous. No stipules or bracteas. Stem erect, slightly 
branched. Leaves opposite, lanceolate, with 3 strong ribs. Clusters 
terminal, one or more, of several flowers. Sandy pastures. Rare. 

A.— June, July. E. B, viii, 644. 

Jy. C. VULGARIS. (Heltanthemum.) Common C. or R. FI. yellow. 
{See Plate IV. Part III.) 

D. Stem shrubby, procumbent, with stipules. Leaves opposite, ovate 
or oblong, nearly flat, green above, whitish beneath. On chalky, clayey, 
or gravelly soil. Frequent. P.— July, Aug. E. B. 2207. 

Jy. C. POLIFOLIUS. White Mountain C. or R. 

D. FI. white, with yellow claws. Stem shrubby, procumbent, with 
stipules, hoary. Leaves opposite, ovate-oblong, or oblong linear. West 
and South of England. Rare. P.— July, Aug. E. B. 1322. 

POLYANDRIA. PENTAGYNIA. 

PCEONIA. PcEONY. N. 0. 1. Ranuuculacece. 

Cal. b, unequal leaves. Pet. 5. Follicles oblong, leathery 

J. P. CORALLINA. Entire-leaved P. FI. aimson. 

Leaves twice ternate. Flower large. Islands in the Seveni. 

P.— May, June. E. B. xxii, 1513. 

-DELPHINIUM. Larkspur. N. 0. 1. Rammculacece. 

Cal. none. Pet. 5, unequal; the upper spreading into a 
long tubular spur. Nectary of one or two leaves placed within 
the petals, extended behind into a tube, inside the spur of the 
upper petal. Follicles one-valved, oblong. 

J. D. CONSOLIDA. Field L. FI. deep blue in front, pale blue behind. 
Flowers in loose racemes. Leaves in 3 or 5 parts, each cut into linear 
segments. The juice of the petals is said to make good blue ink. Corn¬ 
fields. Rai’e. About Cambridge the hills are said to be quite blue with 
it. Sometimes red, pink, or white. 

A.— June, July. E. B. xxvi, 1839. 

ACONITUM. Monk’s-hood. 0. 1. Ratmnculacece. 

Cal. none. Pet. 5, unequal, 4 in pairs; the upper one 
hooded or tubular. Nectaries 2, within the hollow of the 
upper petal, on long stalks, tubular. 

J. A. NAPELLUS. Common Wolf’s-bane, or M. FI. dark blue. 
Upper petal arched at the back. Leaves 5 cleft, with linear segments. 
Stem ending in a cluster of flowers. Not truly native. On the banks 
of rivers, &c. V.—June, July. E. B. 2730. 

AQUILEGIA. Columbine. N. 0. 1. Ranunculacece. 

Cal. none. Pet, 5, equal. Nectaries 5, alternate with the 
petals, tubular, dilated upwards; below, extending into a long 
tapering spur. 

J. A. VULGARIS. Common C. FI. purple, white, lilaac, &-c. (See 
Elate 1, Part II.) 

Root leaves twice ternate. Stem leaves ternate. Meadows, thickets, 
&c. Seldom truly wild. P.— June. E. B. v, 297. 

STRATIOTES. Water Soldier. N. 0. 93. Hydro- 
charidece. 

Cal. 3 cleft. Pet. 3. Spiatha (or Scape) of 2 leaves. Berry 
egg-shaped, of 6 cells. 

Jy. S. ALOIDES. Water Soldier. FI. white. 

D. Leaves sword-shaped, with marginal prickles. Scape 4—6 inches 
long. FI. large, sometimes difficious. Lakes, &c., particularly the fens 
of Norfolk and Lincolnshire. Rare in the North. 

V.—July. E. B. vi, 379. 


POLYANDRIA. POLYGYNIA. 

ANEMONE. Anemone. N. 0. 1. Ranunculacece. 

Cal. petaloid, 5 to 9 leaves. Cor. none. {Cal. none. Pet. 

6 — 15. Smith.) Involucre of 3 divided leaves. 

Ap. A. PULSATILLA. Pasque Flower. FI. dull purple, silky out¬ 
side. 

D. Seeds with feathery awns. (Petals) Sepals 6. FI. large. Leaves 
doubly pinnate. In elevated open pastures, in several parts. 

P.— April, May. E. B. i, 51. 

Ap. A. NEMOROSA. Wood A. FI. white, purplish outside. See 
Part IV. Plate 6.) 

D. Seeds without awns. Sepals (Petals) 6. Leaves ternate, seg¬ 
ments cut and toothed. In woods, &c. Common. 

P.— April, May. E. B. v, 355. 

Ap. A. APENNINA. Blue Mountain A. FI. bright blue. 

D. Seeds without awns. Sepals (Petals) numerous. Leaves thrice 
ternate. Wimbledon woods, &c. Rare. P.— April. E. B. xv, 1062. 

Ap. A. RANUNCULOIDES. Yellow Wood A. FI. yellow. 

D. Seeds without awns. Sepals (Petals) 3. Leaves temate or qui- 
nate. FI. sometimes 2. Woods. Very rai-e. 

P.~ April. E. B. xxi, 1484. 

CLEMATIS. Clematis. N. O. 1. Ranunculacece. 

Cal. 4—6 sepals. Pet. none. {Cal. none. Pet. 4—8. 
Smith.) Seeds (generally) with long feathery tails. 

Jy. C. VITALBA. Common Traveller’s Joy. FI. greenish white. 
Stems climbing luxuriantly over hedges, &c. Pet. 4. Seeds with long 
silky tails. Leaves pinnate, with heart-shaped leaflets; leaf-stalks twin¬ 
ing. Common in many Counties ; rai’e in Scotland. 

Shrub. — July. E. B. ix, 612. 

THALICTRUM. Meadow Rue. N. 0. 1. Ranunculacece. 

Cal. none. Pet. 4 or 5, concave, imbricated in the bud, 
deciduous. Styles none. Seeds without any terminal appen¬ 
dages ; ovate, furrowed, or winged. 

J. T. ALPINUM. Alpine M. R. FI. whitish. 

D. Flowers drooping, in a simple terminal raceme. Stem unbranched, 
simple, nearly leafless. Leaves twice ternate, or pinnate, glaucous be¬ 
neath and shining above; on long slender stalks. Elevated mountain 
pastures. Frequent. V.—June. E. B. iv, 262. 

J. T. MINUS. Less M. R. FI. pale purple, with whitish edges. 

D. Flower'S drooping, in compound, spreading panicles. Stem 1 to 
^feet high, branched, leafy, often zigzag. Leaves thrice pinnate, glau¬ 
cous on both sides. Chalky pastures, or shell sand on the sea-shore. 

V.—June, July. .E^. R. i, 11. 

A large variety is T. MAJUS. Greater Meadow Rue. 

E. B. ix, 611. 

J. T. FLAVUM. Common M. R. FI. cream-colour. 

D. Flowers erect, very numerous, in a dense panicle. Stem 2—3 feet 
high, branched, hollow, deeply furrowed and angular. Leaves twice 
pinnate, 3 cleft leaflets. Wet meadows, by streams, &c. 

P.— June, July. E. B. vi, 367. 

ADONIS. Pheasant’s Eye. N. 0. 1. Ratiunculacecs. 

Cal. 5, deciduous leaves. Pet. 5 to 15, shining, without 
nectaries. 

A. A. AUTUMNALIS. Corn P. FI. crimson, a black spot at the claws 
of the petals. 

Leaves copiously pinnatifid, segments linear. Pet. about 8. Stem 
branched. Cornfields, but not common. 

A.— Aug. Oct. E. B, v, 308. 
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RANUNCULUS. Crowfoot. N. 0. 1. Rammculacece. 

Cal. 5 leaves. Pet. 5 or more, i^a'tA fiectaries in their 
claws. Seeds numerous, naked. 

1. Leaves undivided. 

Jy. R. LINGUA. Great Spear-wort. FI. yellow. 

D. (From R. Flammula.) Flant much larger. Leaves nearly sessile, 
lanceolate, somewhat seivated. Stem erect, many-flowered. Marshes, 
reedy pools, &c. Rare. V.—July. E. B. 2, 100. 

J. R. FLAMMULA. Less Spear-wort. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves ovate lanceolate, sometimes serrated, (from R. Lingua) on 
channelled footstalks. Stem decumbent at the base. A smaller plant. 
Extremely acrid. Watery places. Common. 

P.— June, Sept. E. B. vi, 387. 

M. R. GRAMINEUS. Grassy C. Fl.yellow. 

D. (From R. Flammula.) Stem erect. (From R. Lingua.) Few 
flowered. Root tuberous. Leaves linear-lanceolate, many ribbed. Al¬ 
pine pastures in Wales. P.— May, June. E. B. xxxiii, 2306. 

Mh. R. FICARIA. Pilewort, Lesser Celandine. FI. yellow. 

D. Cal. Cleaves. Petals 9. Root of numerous oblong knobs. Leaves 
heart-shaped, angular, smooth, sometimes spotted with black. Pastures, 
woods, &c. Common. The earliest Ranuncidus we have. 

P.— March, May. E. B. ix, 584. 

2. Leaves divided. 

Ap. R. AURICOMUS. Goldilocks. Wood Crowfoot. FI. yellow. 

D. Root-leaves kidney-shaped, 3 cleft, cremate. Stem leaves fingered, 
segments linear. Cal. hairy, coloured, scarcely or not at all re&xed. 
Stem many-flowered, erect. Not acrid. Woods and shady places. Not 
uncommon. P.— April, May. E. B. ix, 624. 

J. R. SCELERATUS. Water C. Celery-leaved C. FI. pale 
yellow. 

D. Lower leaves palmate; upper fingered, very smooth. Fruit oblong. 
Stem erect, succulent, stout, hollow, much branched. Flowers small, 
numerous, on solitary terminal or axillary stalks; the uppermost leaves 
lanceolate, undivided. Watery places. Common. 

A.— June, Aug. E. B. x, 681. 

M. R. BULBOSUS. Bulbous C. Buttercup. Fl.yellow. 

D. Cal. reflexed. FI. stalks furrowed. Root bulbous. Stem erect, 
hairy. Leaves compound, the leaflets lobed and cut. Meadows, &c. 
Very common. P.— May. E. B. viii, 515. 

J. R. HIRSUTUS. Pale Hairy C. FI. yellow. 

D. Seeds tuberculated. Cal. reflexed finally. Lower leaves on long 
stalks, ternate, lobed and cut. Upper ones sessile, with 3 or more seg¬ 
ments. Plant hairy. Stem upright, many-flowered. On meadows, &c. 
liable to be overflowed. Not common. 

A.— June, Oct. E. B. xxi, 1504. 

J. R. REPENS. Creeping C. FI. gold yellow. 

D. Cal. spreading. Root sending forth long prostrate runners. FI. 
stalks furrowed. Stem erect, round, hairy, leafy, branching. Leaves 
twice ternate; uppermost, in 3 deep, lanceolate, entire lobes. Fields, 
gardens, &c. Very common. V.—June, Aug. E. B. viii, 516. 

J. R. ACRIS. Upright Meadow C. Fl.yellow. 

D. Cal. spreading. FI. stalks round and even. Seeds smooth. Stem 
erect, round, hairy, hollow, branched above, many flowered. Root 
leaves on long hairy stalks, in 3 or 5 lobes, subdivided; upper ones 
nearly sessile, less divided. Pastures, &c. Very common. 

V.—June, July. E. B. x, 652. 


J. R. ARVENSIS. Corn C. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Seeds large and very prickly. Cal. spreading, hairy. Plant pale, 
shining green. Leaves once or twice 3 cleft. Stem erect, much branched, 
leafy. FI. small, on simple stalks opposite the leaves. Very acrid and 
dangerous to cattle. Cornfields. Rather rare. 

A.—June. E. B. 2, 135. 

M. R. PARVIFLORUS. Small-flowered C. Fl.yellow. 

D. Stems spreading, prostrate. FI. stalks opposite the leaves. Leaves 
roundish, sharply cut, upper ones 3 lobed. FI. often imperfect, small. 
Fruit with hooked prickles at the side. Fields, &c. Rare. 

A.— May, June. E. B. 2, 120. 

J. R. ALPESTRIS. Alpine White C. FI. white. 

D. (From R. Hederaceus and R. Aquatilis.) Stein erect, generally 
simple and one-flowered. Leaves smooth. Root leaves with 3 deep 
lobed segments. Stem leaves lance-shaped. The side of Alpine streams; 
on tlie Clova mountains. Rare. It is said to be extremely acrid. 

P.— June. E. B. xxxiv, 2390. 

M. R. HEDERACEUS. Ivy-leaved C. FI. white. 

D. Creeping or floating herb. (From R. Aquatilis.) Leaves roundish, 
kidney-shaped, 3 or 5 lobes. Flowers smaller. Rivulets, pools, &c. 
Common. P.— May, Aug. E. B. xxviii, 2003. 

M. R. AQUATILIS. Water C. FI. white. 

D. (From R. Hederaceus^. Leaves under water in fine hair-like 
segments. Floating leaves 3 lobed, crenate. In ditches and muddy 
places. Common. P.— May, June. E. B. 2, 101. 

TROLLIUS. Globe-flower. N. 0. 1. liammctilacem . 

Cal. none. Pet. from 6 to 15. Nectary 5 to 10 or more, 
shorter than the petals, linear, flattened, somewhat tubular 
at the base. Follicles collected into a round head, pointed, 
recurved. 

J. T. EUROPsEUS. Mountain G. F. FI. yellow. 

D. Pet. about 15, converging into a globular form. Leaves in many 
deep, cut lobes ; the root ones on long stalks. Slightly acrid. Not rare 
in Westmoreland, Cumberland, &c. The country people there consider 
it as a sort of festival flower, and go in parties to gather it to decorate 
their houses. P.— June. E. B. i, 28. 

• 

HELLEBORUS. Hellebore. N. 0. 1. Ranunculacece. 

Cal. none. Pet. 5. Nectaries more numerous, small, 
tubular. {Smith.) {Cal. 6 sepals. Pet. Q — \Q, small, tubu¬ 
lar and nectariferous. Hooker.) Follicles many seeded. 

Ap. H. VIRIDIS. Green H. FI. green. 

D. Pet. {Cal.) spreading. Stem few-fiowered, leafy. Leaves 
fingered. Foetid and acrid. Woods and thickets, on chalky and clayey 
soil. Rare. P.— April, May. E. B. iii, 200. 

Mh. H. FGETIDUS. Stinking H. FI. green, tinged with purple. 

' D. Pet. {Cal.) converging. Stem with many drooping, smaller 
flowers. Leaves pedate, of 7—9 lanceolate, serrated leaflets. Foetid and 
acrid. Thickets and waste ground. Rare. 

P.— March, April. E. B. ix, 613. 

Both plants have been used medicinally. 

CALTHA. Marsh Marigold. N. 0. 1. Ranunculacece. 

Cal. none. Pet. 5 or more, spreading. Nectaries none. 
{Smith.) (Sepals 5, petaloid. Pet none.— Hooker.) Fol¬ 
licles several. 

Mh. C. PALUSTRIS. Common M. M. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves heart-shaped, rounded. Pet. 5 or 6. Stem hollow. A 
handsome plant, rather the appearance of a very large, smooth-leaved 
Ranunculus. Marshy places, sides of rivers, &c. Common. Slightly 
acrid. P.— March, June. E. B. viii, 506. 


Ft. IV. 
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Class 14. DIDYNAMIA. [Flowers with 4 Stamens, 
of which the 2 outer are longer.) 


Order 1. GYMNOSPEKMIA. 

NATURAL ORDER. 

Ajuga. 61. Labiatese. 

Teucrium. „ 

Ballota. „ 

Leonurm. ,, 

Galeohdolon. „ 

Caleopsis. „ 

Lamium. „ 

Betonica. ,, 

Htachys. „ 

Nepeta. ,, 

Glechoma. „ 


{Seeds A, apparently naked.) 

NATURAL ORDER. 

Marrubuim. 61. Labiateee. 
Acinos. „ 

Calamintha. „ 

Clinopodimn. „ 

Melittis. „ 

Prunella. „ 

Scutellaria. ,, 

Mentha. „ 

Thymus. „ 

Origanum. „ 

Verbena. 62. Verbenaceae. 


DIDYNAMIA. GYMNOSPERMIA. 


1. Upper up of the Cor. abbreviated or apparently 
WANTING. Stamens projecting beyond. 


Jy. T. CHAMOEDRYS. Wall G. FI. reddish purple. 

D. Stems nearly erect. Cal. teeth lanceolate. Flowers about three 
together on each side, axillary, rather large. Leaves ovate, stalked, 
deeply crenate, or cut. Plant bitter, formerly used medicinally. On 
old walls, chiefly. Rare. P.— July. E. B. x, 680. 

2. Stamens shorter than the upper Lip ; longer than 

THE TUBE OF THE COROLLA. 

BALLOTA. Horehound. N. 0. 61. Labiatm. 

D. Cal. salver-shaped, equal, with 10 ribs and 5 broad 
teeth; throat naked. Cor. upper lip erect, concave, notched. 
Lower 3 lobed, the middle one largest, cloven. 

Jy. B. NIGRA. Black H. FI. deep purple, mottled with white on the 
lower lip. 

Cal. with short spreading teeth. Leaves ovate, serrated. Whole plant 
hairy and fcEtid. Whorls many-flowered, stalked. Hedges, waste places, 
&c. Common. P.— July, Aug. E. B. i, 46. 

LEONURUS. Motherwort. N. O. 61. Labiatce. 


AJUGA. Bugle. N. 0. 61. Labiatce. 

D. (From Teucrium.) Upper lip notched, not lobed. Lower 
lip 3 lobed, middle one inversely heart-shaped, or undivided. 
Cal. deeply divided in 5 segments, oval. 

A. PYRAMIDALIS. Pyramidal B. FI. light purple blue, streaked. 

D. Stem without scions. Upper lip in 2 deep acute lobes. Whorls 
crowded into a pyramidal form, many flowered. Root leaves very large, 
obovate, crenate. Plant hairy, 4—6 inches high. Dry pastures in the 
Highlands. P.— June. E. B. xviii, 1270. 

A. ALPINA. Alpine B. FI. pale blue, with darker streaks. 

Probably a variety of A. Eeptans. Lower lip of Cor, 3-cleft. Moun¬ 
tains. Rare. P.— July. E. B. vii, 477. 

A. REPTANS. Common B. F/. JZwe (sometimes white.) 

D. (From A. Alpina.) Stem with creeping scions. Lower lip of Cor. 
4 cleft. Stem upright, leafy, sharp angles, with several whorls of flowers. 
Woods and fields. Common. P." E. B. vii, 489. 

A. CFIAMiEPITYS. Yellow B. Ground Pine. D. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves in 3 linear, entire segments. Stem spreading. Flowers 
axillar, solitary. Sandy fields. Rare. 

A.— April, May. E. B. 2, 77. 

TEUCRIUM. Germander. 61. Labiatece. 

D. Upper lip of the Cor. in 2 deep distant lobes. Lower 
lip spreading, 3 lobed, the middle one largest. Cal. 5 toothed, 
tubular. 

T. SCORODONIA. Wood Sage. Wood Germander. D. FI. 
pale yellow. 

D. Leaves heart-shaped, seri'ate, stalked. Flowers in lateral and 
terminal clusters. Plant bitter, sometimes used as a substitute for Hops. 
Woods and dry stony places. Frequent. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxii, 1643. 

.Ty. T. SCORDIUM. Water G. FI. pale purple. 

D. Stems procumbent. Cal. teeth short. Leaves oblong, sessile, 
downy, toothed. Flower axillary, stalked, in pairs, (sometimes more) 
from the bosom of each leaf. Herb downy, bitter, with a gar lick-like 
smell. Wet places, the sea coast, &c. Rare. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xii, 828. 

Jy. T. SCORDIOIDES. False Water G. FI. pale ptirple. 

D. (from T. Scordium.) Leaves ovate-oblong, heart-shaped and 
clasping the stem at the base. Whorls six-flowered. Low wet meadows. 
Rare. Cambridgeshire. 


D. Cal. with 5 or 10 ribs, equal, with 5 spreading teeth; 
throat naked. Cor. the upper lip very hairy above. Lower 
3 lobed. Anthers sprinkled with shining dots. 

A. L. CARDIACA. Motherwort. FI. purplish, variegated. 

D. Leaves Z-lobed; the top ones lanceolate, undivided. Cor. upper 
lip shaggy with white hairs. Plant downy, bitter, with a disagreeable 
scent. Hedges and waste places, in several parts. 

P.— Aug. E. B. iy, 286. 

GALEOBDOLON. Weasel Snout. 

Cal. bell-shaped, 5 ribbed, 5 toothed. Cor. upper lip 
vaulted, entire; lower lip in 3 acute segments. 

M. G LUTEUM. Yellow W. FI. yellow, lower lip spotted with red. 

Leaves stalked, egg-shaped, serrate, hairy. Whorls numerous, flowers 
large. Woods and hedges. Common. P.— May. E. B. xi, 787. 

GALEOPSIS. Hemp Nettle. N. 0. 61. Labiatae. 

D. Cor. with 2 hollow prominences at the throat, in front. 
Cal. 5 thorn-tipped teeth. Upper lip vaulted, serrate; lower 
lip deeply 3 lobed, side lobes roundish. Middle one larger 
cleft and crenate. 

A. G. LADANUM. Red H. N. FI. purplish pink, spotted with white 
and red, and with yellow. 

D. Stem not swollen below the joints. Upper lip of the Cor. slightly 
notched and crenate. Flower in dense whorls, the top one the largest. 
Leaves rather small, lanceolate, serrated, hairy. Gravelly and chalky 
fields. Frequent. Rare in Scotland. 

K.—Aug. Oct. E. B. xiii, 884. 

Jy. G. VILLOSA. Downy H. N. H. FI. pale yellow, (with a blueish 
upper lip.) 

D. Flower large, with a large upper lip, deeply notched. Stem not 
swollen below the joints. Plant downy and woolly. Sandy cornfields. 
Rare. A.—July, Aug. E. B. xxxiii, 2353. 

J. G. TETRAHIT. Common H. N. FI. purple, lower lip variegated 
white and purple. 

D. Stem swelled below the joints, bristly. Cor. twice the length of 
the calyx ; upper lip entire, nearly straight. Leaves ovate, large, ser¬ 
rated. Flowers in numerous dense whorls; sometimes white. Culti¬ 
vated ground, &c. Not uncommon. 

A.— June, July. E. B. iii, 207. 
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Jy. G. VERSICOLOR. Bee-Nettle. Large flowered H. N. jFL 
yellow, with the lower lip purple. 

D. Easily recognised ly the colour of the flowers, which are large and 
very pretty. Stem swelled below the joints, bristly. Leaves egg-shaped, 
serrate. Among corn, &c. Rare, except in Scotland. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. x, 667. 

LAMIUM. Dead Nettle. 

D. Cor. lower lip with one or two little teeth at each side. 
Upper lip vaulted, entire, lower lip in 2 crenate segments, bent 
backwards. 

L. ALBUM. White D. FI. white. 

D. Flower large, white, in whorls. Leaves heart-shaped, serrated. 
Roadsides. Very common. 

P. —Spring and Summer. E. B. xi, 768. 
(L. MACULATUM is probably a variety with red flowers.) 

M. L. PURPUREUM. Red D. El. purplish red, lip spotted. 

D. (from L. Incisum.) Tube of Cor. closed near the bottom with a 
dense circle of hairs. Flower less bright. Leaves stalked, heart-shaped, 
crenate. Upper ones crowded. Flower in whorls. Very common every¬ 
where. A.— May, Sept. E. B. xi, 769. 

Mh. L. INTERMEDIUM. Intermediate D. 

Probable variety of L. Amplexicaule. A.— March, June. 

Ap. L. INCISUM. Cut-leaved D. JF7. JngfA# red' pwrpfe. 

D. (from L. Purpureum.) Tube of Cor. usually without the hairy 
ring, or only a very slight one. Leaves stalked, broadly heart-shaped, 
deeply cut, crenate. Upper ones crowded. Waste grounds, &c. Not 
very common. A.— April, June. E. B. xxvii, 1933. 

Mh. L. AMPLEXICAULE. Henbit Nettle. FI. rose-colour, lower 
lip spotted. 

D. Upper leaves sessile, kidney-shaped, crenate, or lobed, surrounding 
the stem. Cal. very hairy with long linear teeth. Cor. teeth on the 
lower lip obsolete. Lower leaves heart-shaped, stalked, crenate. Sandy 
fields, &c. A.— March, June. E. B. xi, 770. 

BETONICA. Betony. N. 0. 61. LaUatce. 

D. The difference from Stachys is, tube of the corolla lon¬ 
ger than the calyx. 

Jy. B. OFFICINALIS. Wood B. FI. purple. 

Spike interrupted, short, a pair of small sessile leaves below the lowest 
whorl. Leaves oblong, crenate, the lower ones on long stalks. Plant 
rough, with reversed bristles. The powdered leaves cause sneezing. 
Woods and thickets. Common. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xvi, 1142. 

STACHYS. Woundwort. N. 0. 61. Labiatce 
D. (From Betonica.) Tube of the Cor. as long as the 
calyx; throat protuberant at the base underneath. Cal. sub- 
campanulate, 10 ribbed; teeth 5, spreading, awn-tipped. Cor. 
upper hp mostly arched, entire; lower one 3 lobed, the 2 
lateral lobes reflexed. 

Jy. S. SYLVATICA. Hedge W. FI. purple, the palate variegated. 

D. Herb dark green, hairy all over. (From S. Ambigua.) Leaves 
truly heart-shaped, and tapering from below the middle to a point, 
stalked. Whorls of about 6 flowers; flowers downy. Plant a strong 
disagreeable scent. Woods and shady places. Common. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. vi, 416. 

A. S. AMBIGUA. Ambiguous W. FI. red, palate variegated. 

D. (From S. Sylvatica.) Herb paler green, more silky. Stem hollow. 
Leaves heart-shaped at the base, oblong, stalked. Upper lip of Cor. 
very hairy. Probably a variety between the last and the next species. 
Chiefly in Scotland. P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. xxx, 2089. 


A. S. PALUSTRIS. Marsh W. FI. light pwple, variegated tdth 
violet and white. 

D. Leaves linear-lanceolate, half embracing the stem, almost sessile. 
Whorls of 6 or more flowers. Herbage foetid, greyish, and silky. River 
banks, &c. Frequent. (^Leaves sometimes broader. 

P.— Aug. E. B. xxiv, 1675. 

S. S. GERMANICA. Downy W. FI. light purple, palate striped 
with white. 

D. Remarkable for its dense covering of silky hairs or wool. Leaves 
oblong-ovate, crenate, stalked. Whorls of many flowers, numerous. 
Upper lip of Cor. cloven, shaggy. Fields and hedges, on a limestone 
soil. Rare. F.—Sept. E. B. xii, 829. 

Jy. S. ARVENSIS. Corn W. FI. pale purple, palate spotted with 
white and purple. 

D. Flower scarcely longer than the calyx. Leaves slightly heart- 
shaped, obtuse, small, mostly stalked. Plant very small. Stans weak. 
Whorls of 6 flowers. Herbage slightly hairy. Dry cornfields. Frequent. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. xvii, 1154. 

A. S. ANNUA. Pale Annual W. FI. light purple. 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate. Between Gadshill and Rochester. 

A.—Aug. E. B. 2669. 

NEPETA. Cat Mint. N. 0. 61. Labiatce. 

D. Cal. ttibular, with 15 ribs, 6 toothed. (From Glochoma.) 
Cor. upper Up slightly cloven; lower lip with 2 narrow side 
lobes; the middle one broad, notched, undivided; tube longer 
than the calyx. 

Jy. N. CATARIA. Cat Mint. FI. white, spotted with red. 

Herb hoary and downy, with a strong, aromatic smell, of which cats 
are very fond. Flowers vay numerous in compound, stalked whorls. 
Leaves heart-shaped, stalked, coarsely serrated. Banks and roadsides, 
chiefly on a chalky or gravelly soil. Not common. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. 2, 137. 

GLECHOMA. Ground Ivy. N. 0. 61. Labiatce. 

D. Anthers forming a cross. Cal. tubular, 15 nerved, 5 
toothed. (From Nepeta.) Cor. upper lip cloven half way 
down; lower lip 3 lobed, the middle one broadest and cloven. 
The tube longer than the calyx. 

Ap. G. HEDERACEA. G. I. Gill. Ale-hoof. FI. blue, white 
palate. 

Leaves kidney-shaped, crenate, stalked. Roots sending out long run¬ 
ners. Hedges, &c. Very common. 

P.— April, May. E. B. xii, 853. 

3. Stamens included within the tube of the Corolla. 

MARRUBIUM. White Horehound. N. 0. 61. Labiatce. 

D. Cal. with 10 ribs and 6 or 10 spreading teeth, the 
throat hairy. Cor. upper lip straight, linear, cloven ; lower 
one 3 lobed, the middle one largest. Tube longer than the 
calyx. 

A. M. VULGARE. White H. FI. almost white. 

D. Cal. with 10 hooked teeth. Whole plant hoary and woolly, bitter 
and aromatic. Leaves roundish, toothed, wrinkled. FI. small, in crowded 
whorls. Way-sides, &c. Frequent. P.— Aug. E. B. vi, 410. 

ACINOS. Basil Thyme. N. 0. 61. Labiatce. 

D. Cal. 2 lipped, 13 nerved, tubular, gibbous at the base 
below; throat hairy. Upper lip 3; lower, 2 teeth. Cor. 
upper lip nearly plane (flat); lower, 3 cleft; middle lobe nearly 
entire. 
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Jy. A. VULGARIS. (Thymus Acinos.) Common Basil T. FI. bluish 
purple. 

Flowers on simple flower-stalks_, about 6 in a whorl. Leaves oblong, 
on short stalks, serrated, or scarcely so. Stems ascending, branched. 
Herb hairy, fragrant and aromatic. Cultivated fields; chiefly sandy, 
gravelly, or chalky soil. Not common. A.—July, Aug. E. B. vi, ill. 

CALAMINTHA. Oalamint. N. 0. 61, LaUateB. 

Difference from Acinos — Cal. scarcely bulging at the base. 
Throat not always hairy. 

Jy. C. OFFICINALIS. (Thymus Calamintha.^ Common C. FI. 
pale purple dotted with blue. 

D. (From C. Nepeta.) Hairs in the mouth of the calyx not prominent. 
Flowers in whorls, on forked, many branched stalks. Leaves egg-shaped, 
with shallow seiTatures. Plant downy, aromatic. Stem bushy. Borders 
of fields, &c. Chiefly on a grave% soil. Not common. 

V.—July, Aug. E. B. xxvi, 1676. 

A. C. NEPETA. (Thymus Nepeta.) Lesser C. FI. pale purple. 

D. (From C. Calamintha.) Hairs in the mouth of the calyx promi¬ 
nent and conspicuous. Flower-stalks more compound, longer than the 
adjoining leaf , Leaves more strongly serrated. A smaller plant. Scent 
strong, like Mentha Pulegium. Way-sides, &c., on a chalky soil. 

V.—Aug. E. B. XX, 1414. 

CLINOPODIUM. Wild Basil. N. O. 61. Lahiatce. 

J). Involucre of numerous taper leaves under the flowers. 
Cal. % lipped, 13 nerved; upper lip in 3, lower in 2 segments. 
Throat closed with converging hairs. Cor. upper lip concave. 

A. C, VULGARE. ^ Wild B. FI. light purple, a yellow hairy protu¬ 
berance at each side of the mouth. 

lYhorl oi numerous largish flowers, on forked or branched hairy stalks. 
Herb hairy, slightly aromatic. Leaves ovate, obscurely serrated. Hills 
and dry bushy places. Not uncommon. P.— Aug. E. B. xx, 1401. 

MELITTIS. Bastard Balm. N, 0. 61. Lahiatce. 

Cal. hell-shaped, with branching veins, unequally toothed, 
large. Cor. the tube much narrower, but lotiger, tha?i the 
calyx. Anthers forming a double cross. 

M. M. MELISSOPHYLLUM. Reddish B. FI. externally pale red, 
inside whitish, a crimson spot on each lobe. 

Cal. 3 unequal lobes. Leaves broadly lance-shaped. Flowers 1 or 2, 
large and handsome, in the bosom of each leaf. Woods and hedges. 

P.— May, June. E. B. ix, 677. 

PRUNELLA. Self-heal. N. 0. 61. Lahiatce. 

D. Filaments with 2 teeth at the extremity, one bearing 
the anther. Cal. upper Up flat, very abrupt, with 3 very 
mmute teeth; lower one 2 spinous-pointed segments. Cor. 
upper lip entire; lower 3 lobed. 

Jy. P. VULGARIS. Self-heal. FI. violet blue. 

D. FI. densely whorled, so as to form an imbricated spike; a pair of 
broad, partly coloured, pointed bracteas, under each whorl. Leaves 
oblong-ovate. Pastures, &c. Common. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xiv, 961, 

SCUTELLARIA. Skull-cap. N, 0. 61. Lahiatce. 

D. Cal. very short, 2 lipped, with a sort of hood or con¬ 
cave tooth or scale on the top; and closing when the blossom 
falls off. Cor. tube much longer than the calyx, 

Jy. S. GALERICULATA. Common S. FI. blue. 

Leaves lanceolate, heart-shaped at the base, crenate. FI. axillary, in 
pairs, downy. Plant 6—12 inches high. Sides of rivers, &c., especially 
in stony places. Frequent. V.—July, Aug. E. B. viii, 623. 


Jy. S. MINOR. Lesser S. FI. pale reddish, lower lip dotted with 
white. 

Leaves oblong-ovate, heart-shaped at the base, nearly entire. FI 
axillary, in pairs. Plant 4 - 8 inches high. Watery places. Not com- 
mon. P.— July, Aug. E. B. viii, 524. 

4. Tube of the Cor. scarcely longer than the Calyx 

ITS LIMB 4 —5 CLEFT, NEARLY REGULAR, ’ 

MENTHA. Mint. N. 0. 61. Lahiatce.^ 

D. Cor. nearly regular, tube very short; 4 cleft, the upper 
segment broader, notched. Cal. tubular, with 5 nearly equal 
teeth. 

This is a confused and difficult genus. The most obvious primary 
distinction is in the whorls being terminal or not, and again in thm 
being dense or loose; in the leaves being smooth, downy or shaqqy 
stalked or sessile. 

1. Whorls of Flowers spicate (in spikes.) 

A. M. SYLVESTRIS. Horse M. FI. pale purple. 

D. Spikes dense. Leaves nearly sessile, downy beneath, hoary, ovate 
or lanceolate, sharply serrated. Bracteas awl-shaped (subulate.) Scent 
sweet. Damp waste ground. Not common. 

F.—Aug. Sept. E. B. x, 686. 

A. M. ROTUNDIFOLIA. Round-leaved M. FI. pale purple. 

D. Spikes linear, cylindrical, dense, slightly interrupted. Leaves ses¬ 
sile, wrinkled, shaggy beneath, elliptic, obtuse, serrate. Bracteas lanceo¬ 
late. Cor. downy. Scent acrid. Moist waste ground. Rare. 

P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. vii, 446. 

A. M. VIRIDIS. Spear M. FI. pale purple. 

D. Leaves glabrous, sessile. Spikes cylindrical, of distant whorls. 
Bracteas awl-shaped. Leaves lanceolate, acute, serrate. Stems gla¬ 
brous. Marshy places. Rare. (This is our common garden Mint!) 

P.— Aug. E. B. xxxiv, 2424. 

A. M. PIPERITA. Pepper M. FI. pale purple. 

D. Leaves nearly glabrous, shortly stalked. Spikes loose, interrupted 
below, obtuse, short. Bracteas lanceolate. Leaves ovate, lanceolate, 
or oblong, serrated; upper leaves smaller. Stem nearly glabrous. 
Plant strongly scented. Wet places. Rare, Well known prepared as 

Peppermint.” F.—Aug. Sept. E. B. x, 687. 

2. Whorls in the axils of the leaves; the uppermost 

TERMINAL AND CAPITATE (IN HEADS.) 

A. M. CITRATA. Bergamot M. FI. purple. 

A glabrous variety of M, Hirsuta, with broader leaves. Watery 
places. Very rare. F.—Aug. Sept. R. xv, 1025. 

A. M. HIRSUTA. (Aquatica.) Hairy M. FI. purple. 

D. Flowers in axillary stalked clusters rather than whorls. Leaves 
stalked, ovate, serrated; the upper ones like bracteas, and shorter than 
the tohorls. Cal. hairy. Pedicels with reflexed hairs. Wet places. 
Common. F.—Aug. Sept. E. B. vii, 447 and 448. 

S. M. ACUTIFOLIA. Sharp-leaved M. FI. purple. 

Leaves tapering at each end, ovate, lanceolate, hairy. Plant hairy. 
Cal. hairy all over. Pedicels with spreading hairs. River banks. Veiy 
rare. F.—Sept. E. B. 2415. 

3. Whorls in the axils of the leaves; the uppermost not 

TERMINAL OR CAPITATE. 

S. M. RUBRA. Tall Red M. FI. purplish red. 

D. Pedicel and lower part of the Cal. quite smooth. Teeth hairy. 
Plant smooth. Leaves stalked, ovate, serrated, nearly glabrous. Stem 
4 to 6 feet high. Wet places, in hedges, &c. Not common. 

P.— Sept. E. B. XX, 1413. 


* Arranged by Mr. Baxter. 
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A. M. GENTILIS. Bushy Bed M. 

A variety of M. Rubra, but more hairy, and the flowers smaller and 
less confined to the axils. Plant sweet scented. Watery places. Rare. 

P.— Aug. E. B. XXX, 2118. 

J. M. ARVENSIS. Corn Mint. FI. pale blueish purple. 

p. Cal. very short, bell-shaped, covered with horizontally spreading 
hairs. Leaves stalked, egg-shaped, serrated, not wrinkled. Stem much 
branched. Herb of a pale hoary green, with a strong unpleasant odour, 
rather like cheese. Sandy cornfields, sides of ditches, &c. Common. 

P.— June, Sept. E. B. xxx, 2119. 


Order 2. ANGIOSPERMIA. [Seeds in a distinct 
seed vessel.) 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Bartsia. 60. Scrophularinese 
Rhinanthus. „ 

Euphrasia. „ 

Melampyrum. „ 

Lathraa. 59. OrobanchesD. 
Pedicularis. GO. ScropliularinesD 
Linaria. „ 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Anth'rhinum.i^Q. Scrophulnrinese 
Scroj)hularia. „ 

Digitalis. „ 

Linncea. 42. Caprifoliacca), 
Sihtlwrpia. 60. ScropbularineeB 
Limosella. ,, 

Orohanche. 59. Orohaiiche. 


A. M. AGRESTIS. Rugged Field M. 

Probably a variety of M. Arvensis, with the lower leaves heart- 
shaped. Cornfields, &c. Somersetshire and Sussex. 

P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. 2120. 

S. M, PULEGIUM. Penny Royal. El. pale purple. 

D. Throat of the calyx closed with hairs. Stem prostrate. Whorls 
distant, globose. Leaves ovate, downy, obtuse, slightly crenate, fre¬ 
quently recurved. Pedicels slightly hairy. Cal. very hairy. Plant 
strongly scented. The smallest of the British Mints. Wet places. Not 
common. V.—Sept. E. B. xv, 1026. 

5. Cor. 2 lipped, the tube about as long as the calyx : 

LIPS NEARLY EQUAL IN LENGTH; UPPER ONE NEARLY FLAT. 

Stamens distant. 

THYMUS. Thyme. N. 0. 61. Lahiatce. 

Flowers wborled or capitate. Cal. 10 ribs, tubular, 2 lip¬ 
ped. Upper lip S, lower 2 teeth; the throat hairy. Cor. 
upper lip erect, notched; lower 3 lobed. 

Jy. T. SERPYLLUM. Wild T. FI. purple, lower lip variegated. 

D. Flowers in small heads. Stems recumbent. Leaves flat, ovate 
obtuse, entire. Whole herb very aromatic. A well-known little plant, 
on heaths and dry hilly ground everywhere. Bees are very fond of the 
flowers. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxii, 1514, 

ORIGANUM. Marjoram. N. 0. 61. Lahiatce. 

Spikes or heads of flowers ^-sided, resemhling a catkin, 
imbricated with hracteas. Cor. upper lip erect, nearly plane; 
lower one 3 lobed. 

Jy. O. VULGARE. Common M. FI. light purple; bracteas darker 
purple. 

Leaves egg-shaped, slightly serrate, covered with resinous dots. Herb 
aromatic. Bushy places, on limestone or gravel. Frequent. 

P.—July, Aug. E. B. xvi, 1143. 


DIDYNAMIA. angtospermia. 

BARTSIA, Bartsia. N, 0. 60. Scrophtdarinece. 

Cal. not inflated, of one leaf, tubular, 4 nearly equal seg¬ 
ments. Cor. tube short, upper lip undivided, compressed, the 
anthers and stigma usually protruding beyond. Lower lip in 
3 nearly equal lobes. Caps, ovate, pointed, compressed. 

J. B. ALPINA. Alpine B. FI. purplish blue. 

D.^ Leaves egg-shaped, opposite, obtusely serrate. Stem square, 4 
to 8 inches high, hairy. Flowers in a close leafy spike. Elevated pas¬ 
tures. Rare. P.—June, July. E. B. vi, 361. 

Jy. B. VISCOSA. Yellow B. D. El. yellow, with purple stains. 

D. Leaves lanceolate, serrate, upper ones alternate. Stem round. 
FI. handsome, solitary, axillary, distant. Marshy ground ; chiefly along 
the West Coast. Frequent. A.— July, Aug. E. B. xv, 1045, 

Jy. B. ODONTITES. Red Bartsia. FI. dull reddish. 

D. Flowers in leafy, one-sided, clusters. Stem square. Leaves lance- 
shaped, slightly serrate. Meadows, roadsides, &c. Common. 

A.—July, Aug. E%B. xx, 1415. 

RHINANTHUS. Yellow Rattle. N. 0. 60. Scrophu- 
larinecc. 

D. Cal. inflated, compressed, with 4 nearly equal teeth. 
Cor. tube nearly cylindrieal, as long as the calyx. Upper lip 
narrowest, helmet-shaped, compressed, slightly cleft. Lower 
lip broader, in 3 obtuse segments. Caps, roundish, pointed, 
compressed. 

J. R, CRISTA-GALLI. Yellow-rattle. FI. yellow, upper lip with 
2 blue spots. 

Flowers crowded in a leafy spike. Bracteas heart-shaped, serrated. 
Leaves lance-shaped, serrate, rough. Caps, membranous, making a rat¬ 
tling noise when ripe, on being touched. Cal. and Cor. as if flattened 
into two. Pastures. Very common. A. — June. E. B. x, 657. 


VERBENA. Vervain. N. 0. 62. Verhenacece. 

D. Seeds 2 or 4, enclosed in a thin, evanescent pericarp. 
Cal. tubular, 5 teeth, one generally shorter than the rest. 
Cor. tubular, limb 5 cleft, rather unequal. 

Jy. V. OFFICINALIS. Common V. FI. bluish. 

D. Leaves jagged or pinnatifid. Spikes slender, pankled; flowers 
small. Stem roughish with minute prickles or bristles. This plant was 
much regarded by the Druids and the Romans. Roadsides and waste 
ground. Frequent. Seldom or ever found far from the habitations of 
men. There are many plants which seem to follow man as a kind of 
domestic vegetables. P.~July. E. B. xi, 767. 


EUPHRASIA. Eye-bright. N. O. 60. Scrophularinece. 

Cal. tubular, 4 cleft. Cor. upper lip divided; lower one of 
3 lobes. Cells of the Anthers spurred at the base. Caps. 
ovate oblong, 2 celled. 

Jy. E. OFFICINALIS. Common Eye-bright. FI. white, streaked 
with purple ; yellowish on the palate. 

D. Leaves egg-shaped, deeply toothed. FI. axillar, solitary. A pretty 
little annual, with a square, generally branched stem. The dew collected 
from this plant, applied on the spot, was thought to be beneficial to weak 
eyes. Eyes purged with Euphrasy,’^ —Milton. 

Dry pastures, &c. A.—July, Sept. E. B. xx, 1416. 
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MELAMPYEUM. Cow-wheat. N. O. 60. Scrophu- 
larinece. 

D. Lips of the Cor. usually closed; upper lip laterally 
compressed, turned hack at the edges on both sides. Lower 
lip 3 lobed, slightly plaited, with 2 prominences on the palate. 
Cal. tubular, with 4 segments. 

Jy. M. CRISTATUM. Chested C. W. FI. variegated cream-colour 
and purple. Palate yellow. 

D. Spikes of rather small flowers, terminal, with close, pectinated 
purplish bracteas. Cor. not quite closed. Leaves long and narrow, 
almost linear, rough-edged. Stem leafy with spreading branches. Woods 
and thickets. Local. A.— July. E.B.\,4zl. 

Jy. M. ARVENSE. Pdbpue C. W. FI. yellow, the lips variegated with 
red and purple 

D. Spikes long, conical, of many large flowers. Bracteas loosely 
spreading fringed with narrow taper teeth, some of them purplish rose- 
colour. Cor. closed. Leaves, lanceolate, rough-edged. Cornfields on 
a light soil. Rare. A_ July. E. B. i, 63. 

Jy. M. PRATENSE. Yellow C. W. FI. yellow; a purple spot at 
each side of the mouth. Palate orange. 

D. Flower axillary, opposite, rather large, turned in pairs to one 
side. Bracteas not much crowded, toothed, and sometimes pinnatifid. 
Cor. closed, much longer than the calyx; lower lip protruded. Leaves 
lanceolate, rough-edged. Woods, heaths, &c. Frequent. 

A.—July, Aug. E. J5. ii, 113. 

Jy. M. SYLVATICUM. Wood C. W; FI. yellow, with some red spots 
about the mouth. 

D. (from M. Pratense, which it much resembles.) Plant and flower 
smaller. Cor. not closed; not much longer than the calyx. Lips equal 
in length. Leaves in distant pairs, entire, not crowded into spikes, as 
bracteas. Each pair with a pair of flowers, rather turned to one side. 
Elevated woods. Rare. A.—July. E. B. xii, 804. 

LATHR.iEA. Tooth-wort. N. 0. 59. Orohatichece. 

Cal. bell-shaped, 4 segments. Cor. tubular, two-lipped; 
upper lip concave. Leafless coloured plants. 

Ap. L. SQUAMARIA. Greater T. FI. dull purple, tube white. 

D. Plant cream-colour and purplish, parasitical, the lower part 
generally buried in loose earth or dead leaves. Pi. unilateral, pendulous. 
Woods, &c. Parasiticontherootsoftrees,—hazel and elm, &c. Fre- 
fiuent. F.—April. E.B.i,50. 

PEDICULARIS. Louse-wort. N. O. 60. Scrophularinece. 

Cal. inflated, somewhat compressed, with 5 or 2 leafy 
jagged segments. Cor. upper lip narrowest, vaulted, com¬ 
pressed, ncdiched; lower lip in 3 obtuse segments, middle one 
narrower. 

J. P. PALUSTRIS. Marsh L. FI. pink. 

D. Stem erect, branched. Cal. in 2 leafy lobes, much cut at the 
edges, inflated. Leaves doubly pinnatifid. Flower axillar, solitary, op¬ 
posite. Marshes and wet pastures. Common. 

A.— June, July. E. B. vi, 399. 

Jy. P. SYLVATICA. FI. pink and whitish. 

^ D. Stems spreading. Cal. in 6 unequal leafy lobes. Leaves doubly 
pinnatifid. Moist pastures, heaths, &c. Common. The large pink 
blossoms have a vei*y pretty effect on the grass. 

P.— July. E. B. vi, 400. 

LINAEIA. Toad-flax. N. O, 60. Scrophularinece. 

D. Cor. with a spur at the base; its mouth closed by a 
pi ojecttng palate. Caps. 2 celled, opening by valves or teeth. 


M. L. CYMBALARIA. Ivy-leaved L. FI. variegated violet andblue 
palate yellow. * 

D. Leaves heart-shaped, 5 lobed, ivy-like. Stems trailing or pen¬ 
dulous. Hanging from old walls in rich festoons. Common. 

F.—May, Nov. E. B. vii, 502. 

Jy. L. SPURIA. Round-leaved T. {See Part III. Plate 4.) Fl. 
yellow, upper lip purple. 

D. Leaves ovate, downy, chiefly alternate. Stems procumbent. 
Fl. on slender, axillary stalks. Cornfields; on chalk chiefly. Rare. 

A.—July, Sept. E. B. x, 691. 

Jy. L. ELATINE. Sharp-pointed Fluellin, or T. Fl. yellow 
lower lip purple. ’ 

D. Leaves halberd-shaped, alternate, the lowest ovate, opposite. 
Stems procumbent. Much like the last in habits, &c. Cornfields, chiefly 
on gravelly or chalky soil. Not uncommon. 

A.—July, Sept. E. B. x, 692. 

Jy. L. REPENS. Creeping Pale Blue T. Fl. pale gray andblue 
(upper lip and tube striped with blue.') Palate yellow. ’ 

t). Leaves linear, glaucous, scattered. Cal. as long as the spur. 
Stems erect, panicled, leafy. Root creeping. Chalky banks, and rocky 
places near the sea. Rare. P.—July, Sept. E. B. xviii, 1253. ^ 

J. L. VULGARIS. Common Yellow T. Fl. yellow,palate orange. 
D. Leaves linear, lance shaped, crowded. Cal. smooth, shorter than, 
the spur. Spikes terminal, imbricated. Herb smooth, a bluish green. 
Flowers large. Hedges, &c. Very common, 

V.—June, July. E. B. x, 658. 

J. L. MINOR. Least T. Fl. purplish and white, palate yellow. 

D. Leaves lance-shaped, obtuse downy. Cal. longer than the spur. 
Stem erect. Herb much branched, small, with small flowers, downy and 
viscid all over. Sandy fields. Rare. 

A.— June, Sept. E. B. xxviii, 2014. 

ANTIRRHINUM. Snap-dragon. N. O. 60. Scrophu- 
larinecB. 

D. Cor. tumid at the base; its mouth closed by a projec¬ 
ting palate. Caps. 2 celled, oblique, opening by 3 pores at 
the extremity. 

J. A. MAJUS. Great S. Fl. rose-colour, palate white or yellow. 
{See Part II. Plate 1.) 

D. Segments of the calyx ovate, obtuse. Leaves lanceolate, alternate. 
Old walls and chalk hills. P.— June, Aug. E. B. 2, 129. 

Jy. A. ORONTIUM. Small S. Fl. rose-colour; yellow palate. 

D. Segments of the Calyx much longer than the Cor. Spikes few- 
flowered, lax. Leaves mostly alternate, linear-lanceolate. Corn-fields, 
&c., on a dry soil. Not common. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. xvii, 1155. 

SCROPHULARIA. Fig-wort. N. 0. 60. Scrophularinece. 

D. Cor. tube egg-shaped, globose, inflated; limb very small, 
in 5 segments; upper one (turned downward) short, slightly 
notched; 2 side ones spreading; 2 lower ones (turned upward) 
largest, half combined. Cal. small, 5 segments. 

J. S. NODOSA. Knotted-rooted F. Fl. dull green, and dull purple 
lip. 

B. Root tuberous. Plant smooth. (From S, Aquatica.) Leaves not 
Ty/nning down into leafy footstalks. Stem with 4 acute angles. Flowers 
in a panicled leafy cluster. Stem 2 or 3 feet high, leafy. Leaves heart- 
shaped. Foetid smell. Woods, &c. Common. 

F.—June, July. E. B. xxii, 1544. 
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Jy. S. AQUATICA. Water F. FI. the tube green, limb dark red. 

D. Plant smooth. (From S. Nodosa.) Leaves running down into 
leafy footstalks. Stem some^vhat winged at the 4 angles. Flowers in 
a long leafless, though bracteated, raceme. Leaves ovate-oblong, heart- 
shaped at the base, serrated. Herb foetid when bruised. 2—5 feet high. 
Sides of pools, rivers, &c. Common. P.— July. E. B. xii, 854. 

Jy. S. SCORODONIA. Balm-eeaved F. FI. dull purple. 

D. Plant downy. Leaves with large teeth, or serratures, again ser¬ 
rated, heart-shaped. FI. in o, long leafy cluster. Stem 2—3 ieet high. 
Banks of rivulets in the South. Rare. 

V.—July, Aug. E. B. xxxi, 2209. 

Ap. S. VERNALIS. Yellow F. FI. yellow. 

D. Cor. without an interior lobe ; globose, contracted at the mouth, 
with a very small 5 lobed limb. (Like a Calceolaria.) Herb doivny. 
Leaves heart-shaped, doubly serrated. FI. on axillary, repeatedly forked 
stalks, at each fork a pair of leaves or bracteas. Roadsides and waste 
places, in many parts ; but rare. B.— April, May. E. B. viii, 567. 

DIGITALIS. Fox-glove. N. 0. 60. ScrophularinecB. 

D. Cor. tube large; limb small, in 4 unequal segments. 
Gal. 5 segments. 

J. D. PURPUREA. Foxglove. FI. purplish pink, the mouth mot¬ 
tled with white and darker red spots. 

Stem upright, with terminal leafy spikes or clusters of pendulous 
flowers. Leaves rugged, downy. Chiefly on a gravelly or sandy soil. 
One of our handsomest plants. Common. 

B.— June, July. E. B. xix, 1297. 

LINN.EA. LiNNiEA. N. 0. 42. Caprifoliacece. 

D. Calyx double, inferior one 4 leaves, superior one 1 leaf 
in 5 segments. Cor. bell shaped, tube cylindrical, dilated 
upwards. 

M. L. BOREALIS. Two-elowered L. FI. flesh colour. 

Stems trailing, flowering branches erect, with 2 pendulous, sweet- 
scented flowers. Fir woods, Scotland. 

P.— May, June. E. B. vii, 433. 

SIBTHOKPIA. Sibthorpia. N. 0, 60. Scrophularinece. 
Cal. 5 segments. Cor. 6 cleft, 2 lower segments narrowest. 

Jy. S. EUROPCEA. Cornish Money-wort. FI. pinkish white. 

D. A little, delicate, creeping plant, with kidney-shaped, somewhat 
peltate, crenate leaves. Moist, shady places in the South-west, and the 
Scilly Isles. P.— July, Aug. E. B. x, 649. 

LIMOSELLA. Mudwort. N. 0. 60. Scrop]mlarine<x. 

Cal. and Cor. equally 5-cleft. 

Jy. L. AQUATICA. Common M. FI. pale rose-colour. 

D. Leaves spathulate, lanceolate, on long stalks. A very small smooth 
plant, throwing out runners, which root themselves. FI. on short 
crowded stalks. Muddy places, where water has stagnated. Frequent. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. v, 357. 

OROBANCHE. Broom-rape. N. 0. 59. Orobanchece.* 

D. Cal. of 2 undivided leaves. Cor. throat wide; upper 
lip concave, notched; lower one in 3 rather unequal, wavy 


lobes. Germen usually downy. Parisitical plants, of a brownish 
or purplish colour, with scales instead of leaves. 

{Perhaps the easiest distinctions are, in the number of 
Bracteas; %nd. in the Sepals; and Srd., in the lips of the 
Corolla.) 

1. One Bractea to each Flower. 

J. O. MAJOR. (Rapes.) Greater B. FI. purplish brown. Stigma 
yellow. 

D. Upper lip of the Cor. nearly entire. Cor. inflated at the base. 
Lips wavy, slightly toothed, the middle lobe of the lower one much the 
longest. equally 2-cleft (bifid). 1—I J feet high. On broom 

and furze roots. Not unfrequent. P.— June, July. E.B. y\, 4!2\. 

Jy. O. CARYOPHYLLACEA. Clove-scenteb B. FI. pale purple. 

D. Upper lip of the Cor. 2 lobed. Lower lip ofS obtuse nearly equal 
lobes, all wavy. Sepals equally 2 cleft. Tube of the Cor. inflated above, 
curved at the back. On the Galium Mollugo, &c. In South Kent. 
Very rai-e. V.—July. E. B. 2639. 

Jy. O. ELATIOR. Tall B. FI. reddish brown. 

D. Upper lip of the Cor. 2 lobed, toothed, lobes reflexed. Lower lip 
of 3 acute, nearly equal toothed lobes. Sepals equally 2 cleft. Tube of 
the Cor. slightly compressed above. 2—3 feet high. On Centaurea 
Scabiosa. Rare. V.—July, Aug. E. B. viii, 568. 

Jy. O. MINOR. Lesser B. FI. yellowish brown. Stigma purple. 

D. Sepals ovate, suddenly contracted into 1 or 2 awn-shaped (subu¬ 
late) points. (From O. Barbata.) Sepals many nerved. Stigma 2 lobed, 
purple. Cor. nearly cylindrical, upper lip 2 lobed; lower lip with equal 
segments. On Trifolium Pratense. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. vi, 422. 

Jy. O. BARBATA. (Hederje.) FI. yellowish brown. Stigma yellow. 

D. (From 0. Minor.) Sepals one nerved. Stigma nearly entire, yel¬ 
low. On ivy. A.— July. E. B. 2859. 

Jy. O. RUBRA. Red B. FI. dusky purplish red. Stigma pale red. 

D. Sepals lanceolate, awn-shaped, \-nerved, longer than the tube of 
the corolla. Cor. bell-shaped, glandular, hairy externally ; lips acutely 
toothed and crisped. Upper lip notched. On Thymus Serpyllum. On 
basalt and trap rocks in the Hebrides, &c. 

V.-July. E. B. XXV, 1786. 


2. Three Bracteas under each flower. Sepals 4 or 5, 

CONNECTED BELOW. 

Jy. O. CCERULEA. Purple B. FI. purplish blue. 

D. Cal. of 5 sepals. Cor. upper lip cloven and notched; lower, in 3 
equal, entire segments. Grassy pastures near the sea. Very rare. 

P.-July. a;, ii. vi, 423. 

A. O. RAMOSA. Branched B. FI. light purple. 

D. Stem usually branched. Cal. of 4 sepals. Cor. upper lip deeply 
cloven. Lower, equally 3-lobed. Segments all rounded and entire. On 
hemp roots: chiefly in Norfolk and Suffolk, and Jersey. Very rare. 

A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. iii, 184. 


Arranged by Mr. Baxter. 
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TETRADYNAMIA. SILICULOSA. J. 

All the plants in this class are cruciform, of 4 petals, alternate with 
the 4 leaves of the Calyx. Nectary of 2 or 4 glands at the base of the 
Stamens. 

All belong to the N. 0. 6. Cruclfeile. 


Order 1. SILICULOSA. (Seeds in a sJiort pod or pouch.) 


Suhularia. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Cniciferse: 
Siliculosse, 


Dr aha. 

Camelina. 

Alyssum {Koniga.) 

Hutchinsia. 

Lepidium. 

Thlaspi. 


Teesdalia. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Craciferae: 
Siliculosse. 


Iheris. 
Cochlearia. 
Senebiera ( Coro- 
nopus.) 
Cramhe. 

Cakile. 


J. 


D. INCANA. Twisted-podded W. G. FI. white. 

D. Pouch oblong, timsted. Stem-leaves numerous, deeply toothed 
hoary, like the stem, with minute, close-pressed hairs. Pouch longer 
than the hairy partial stalks. FI. numerous. Stem 6 inches to 1 foot 
high. Alpine limestone rocks. Frequent. 

B.—Ju-ne. E. B. vi, 388. 

CAJ^IELINA. Camelina. 

Pouch sub-ovate, many-seeded. Valves inflated. Cotyle¬ 
dons incumbent. 

C. SATIVA. Gold of Pleasure. FI. yellow. 

D. Pouches obovate, pear-shaped, bordered, very large, on long 
stalks. Leaves lanceolate, arrow-shaped at the base, clasping the stem. 
About 2 feet high. Flowers small, in a corjnnb, soon turning to very 
long clusters of pouches. In fields of flax, with the seeds of which it is 
probably brought from abroad. A.— June. E. B. xviii, 1254. 

ALYSSUM. (Koniga.) Alyssum. 


Order 2. SILIQUOS.E. (Seeds in a long pod.) 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Dentaria. Siliquosae. 

Cardamine. „ 

Arahis. „ 

Ttirritis. „ 

Nasturtium. „ 

Sisymbrium. „ 

Matthiola. „ 

SUBULARIA. Awl-wort. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Barbarea. Siliquosae. 

Erysimum. „ 

Hesperis. „ 

Cheiranthus. „ 

Brassica. „ 

Sinapis. „ 

Raphanus. „ 

N. 0. Cruciferce: Siliculosoe. 

Valves turgid. Co- 


Pouch oval, pointless, many seeded. 
tyledons incumbent, linear, curved. 


Jy. S. AQUATICA. Awl-wort. FI. white. 

D. Leaves awl-shaped, few radical. Flowers small, in a simple, 
stalked cluster, arising from the root. Either half, or entirely under 
water. Shallow margins of mountain lakes. Frequent. 

P.—July. E. B. xi, 732. 


DRABA. Whitlow Grass. 

Pouch entire, laterally compressed, oval or oblong valves 
nearly flat, seeds numerous, not margined. Cotyledons ac- 
cumbent. Filaments simple. 

Mh. D. VERNA. Common W. FI. white. 

D. Petals deeply cleft. Stem (scape) leafless. Leaves lance-shaped, 
toothed, hairy, arranged like a star on the ground. Walls and dry loose 
soil, &c. Common. A very small plant. 

A.— March, May. E. B. ix, 586. 

Mh. D. AIZOIDES. Yellow Alpine W. FI. blight yellow. 

D. Stem leafless. Leaves glossy, fringed with hairs, lance-shaped. 
Walls and rocks about Swansea, South Wales. 

P.— March, April. E. B. xviii, 1271. 

M. D. HIRTA. (D. Rupestris.) Simple-haired W. FI. white. 

D. Stalk nearly leafless. Petals undivided. Leaves lance-shaped, 
slightly toothed, fringed. Tufts of leaves at the root. FI. small, in a 
dense corymb. Rocks in the Highlands of Scotland. 

V.—May, June. E. B. xix, 1338. 


Pouch sub-ovate. Valves nearly plane. Cells. 1 seeded. 
Seed-stalks with their base adnate to the dissepiment Seeds 
(mostly) margined. Cotyledons accumbent. Cal. patent. 
Filaments simple. 

A. A. MARITIMUM. Sweet A. FI. white. 

D. Pet undivided. Stem woody at the base, much branched. Leaves 
linear, lanceolate, entire. Herbage hoary, or rather glaucous, with close- 
pressed silvery hairs. Flowers numerous, in corymbose clusters, honey- 
scented. P.—Aug. Sept. E. B. xxv, 1729.' 

HUTCHINSIA. Hutchinsia. 

Pouch elliptical, entire. Valves keeled, without wings. Cells 
two-seeded. Filaments simple. Cotyledons accumbent. 

Mb. H. PETRCEA. Rock H. FI. white. 

B. Leaves pinnate, entire. scarcely longer than the calyx. Stem 

leafy. FI. very small, corymbose. Stigma sessile. Limestone rocks 
and walls. Frequent. A.— March, April. E. B. 2, l\\. 

LEPIDIUM. Pepper-wort. 

Pouch with the cells one-seeded. Valves keeled. Pet. equal. 
Cotyledons incumbent (rarely accumbent) 

Jy. L. LATIFOLIUM. Broad-leaved P. FI. white. 

D. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, undivided, serrated; lower ones on long 
stalks, upper nearly sessile. Flower small, numerous, in compound leafy, 
corymbose clusters. Stem 2 to 3 feet high. Herb smooth, of a dull 
glaucous green, disagreeably pungent and bitter. Salt marshes and wet 
shady situations: under cliffs near the sea. 

P.— July. E. B. iii, 182. 

J. L. DRABA. Whitlow P. FI. white. 

D. Stem branched, with large distant leaves clasping the stem, broadly 
oblong, or lanceolate. Corymbs of numerous small flowers. Stem 
8 inches to 1 foot high. Fields and hedges. Rare. 

V.—June. E.B.mZ. 

J. L. RUDERALE. Narrow-leaved P. FI. petals wanting. 

D. Petals none. Stamens 2. Lower leaves pinnatifid, toothed; 
upper linear, entire. Flowers very small, in dense corymbs, which be¬ 
come in seed very long clusters. Herb glaucous. Stem about 1 foot 
high. Waste ground near the sea. (The flowers sometimes have petals 
and 4 stamens.) K.—June. E. B. xxiii, 1595. 


Ap. D, MURALIS. Speedwell-leaved W. FI. white. 

D. Stem branched, leafy, hairy. Leaves of the stem heart-shaped. 
Root-leaves obovate, all serrated. Pet. undivided. FI. very numerous, 
in a dense corymb. Rocks and walls in hilly limestone countries, (About 
Malham Cove, Yorkshire.) 

A..—April, May. E. B. xiii, 912. 


Jy. L. CAMPESTRE. Mithridate P. FI. white. 

D. Stem-leaves arrow-shaped, toothed, (from L. Smithii). Pouch 
rough with minute scales, emarginate, winged. Style scarcely longer 
than the notch. Stems solitary, branched above, 10 to 12 inches high. 
Lower leaves almost spathulate. Cornfields and dry gravelly soils. Not 
uncommon. A.— July. E, B. xx, 1385. 
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J. L. HIRTUM. (L, Smithii.) Haiby Mithridate P. FI. white. 
D. (from L. Campestre). Pouch not scaly. Style twice as long as 
the lobes of the border. Plant more hairy ; otherwise much resembles 
L. Campestre. Stem leaves arrow-shaped, slightly toothed. Stem 
6 to 8 inches high ; many from the same root. Flowers numerous, small, 
in corymbs, which are soon lengthened out into long clusters of roundish 
oblong pouches, bordered at the summit. Fields on hilly ground. 

P.—June. E. B. xxvi, 1803. 

THLASPI. Shepherd’s Purse. N. 0. 6. Cruciferce. 
Siliculos(B. 

D, Pouch inversely heart-shaped, cloven, valves heeled, 
mostly bordered (from Iberis and Teesdalia). Seeds numerous. 
Cotyledons accumbent (or incumbent.) 

J. T. ARVENSE. Mithridate Mustard, or Penny Cress. FI. 
white. 

D. Pouch round, nearly flat, very large, with very broad longitudinal 
wings. Stem leaves oblong, arrow-shaped, toothed, clasping the stem at 
the base. Herb smooth. FI. small, in dense coiymbs. Pouches very 
large, in long clusters. Waste ground. Not common. 

A.— June, July. E. B. xxiv, 1659. 

J. T. ALPESTRE. Alpine Shepherd’s Purse. FI. white. 

D. Pouch obovate and obtuse. Style prominent beyond the margin. 
Leaves scarcely, if at all, toothed. Root-leaves in dense tufts, ovate, 
wavy. Stem-leaves numerous, arrow-shaped. Herb smooth. FI. small. 
Petals slightly notched. Mountainous pastures. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. 2, 81. 

Ap. T. PERFOLIATUM. Perfoliate S. FI. white. 

D. Pouch inversely heart-shaped. Style very short. Stem-leaves 
heart-shaped, somewhat toothed, and glaucous. Flowers very small, 
corymbose. Limestone pastures. Very rare. 

A.— April, May. E. B. xxxiii, 2354. 

Mh. T. (CAPSELLA.) BURSA-PASTORIS. Common S. FI. white. 
D. Pouch inversely heart-shaped, somewhat triangular. Root-leaves 
pinnatifid, hairy. (Leaves and general appearance very variable, but it 
can always be known by the pouch.) Waste places, «Scc. Very common. 

A.— March and all the summer. E. B. xxi, 1435. 

TEESDALIA. Teesdalia. 

D. Filaments each bearing a scale at the base. Pouch 
cloven, inversely heart-shaped, valves keeled. Seeds two in 
each cell. 

T. NUDICAULIS. Naked-stalked T. FI. white. 

Root-leaves pinnatifid. Petals unequal. Stems several, the central 
one leafless j 2 to 4 inches high. Pastures, &c. Common in parts of 
Scotland. A.— May, June. E. B. v, 327. 

IBERIS. Candy-tuft. 

Pouch emarginate. Valves keeled and winged. Cells one- 
seeded. Pet. unequal. Cotyledons accumbent. 

Jy. I. AMARA. Bitter C. FI. white. 

Leaves lanceolate, acute, somewhat toothed, glabrous, partly crenate. 
EZomers in oblong clusters. /Stems spreading. Plant very bitter. Chalky 
fields. Rare. A.—July. E. B. i, 52. 

COCHLEARIA. Scurvy Grass. 

Pouch nearly entire, turgid, rugged, of 2 valves. Seeds 
numerous. Pet. undivided. 

M. C. OFFICINALIS. Common S. FI. white. 

D. (from C. Anglica.) Pouch globular. Style short. Root-leaves 
roundish, stalked. Stem leaves oblong, sessile, somewhat sinuated. 
Flower in numerous corymbose tufts. Sea-coast, or Welsh and Scotch 
mountains. A.— May. E. B. viii, 551. 


M. C. ANGELICA. English S. FI, lohite tinged with purple. 

D. (from C. Officinalis.) Pouch elliptical, with strongly reticulated 
veins, twice as large. Style rather long. Root-leave ovate, stem-leaves 
lanceolate, toothed, sessile. On the muddy sea shore and mouths of 
rivers. Frequent. A.— May. E. B. viii, 652. 

M. C. DANICA. Danish S. FI. white. 

D. Leaves all triangular and stalked. On the sea coast. Common. 

A.—May, June. E. B. x, 696. 

M. C. ARMORACIA. Horse Radish. FI. white. 

D. Root-leaves very large, on long stalks, upright, oblong, crenate, 
afoot or more in length. Long, white, pungent roots. Flowers in nu¬ 
merous corymbs. Waste ground. P.— May. E. B. xxxiii, 2323. 

CORONOPUS. (Senebiera.) Wart-cress. 

Pouch nearly entire, transversely compressed, wrinkled, of 
2 cells without valves. Seeds solitary in each cell. Cotyledons 
linear, incumbent. Flowers in clusters opposite to the leaves. 

J. C. RUELLII. (Senebiera Coronopus.) Common Wart-cress. 
FI. white. 

D. Pouch undivided, crested icith little sharp points. Style promi¬ 
nent. Flowers in dense clusters. Leaves deeply pinnatifid, and mostly 
subdivided. Steyns spreading quite flat on the ground and branchea. 
Flower small. Herb smooth. By way-sides, &c. Common. 

A.~Jfune, iSept. E. B. xxiv, 1660. 

Jy. C. DIDYMA. Less W. FI. white. 

D. (Flower with 2 or 4 stamens only.) Pouch emarginate, of 2 
wrinkled lobes. Style very short. Flowers in loose clusters. Leaves 
pinnatifid. Waste ground near the sea in the South and South West. 

A.~Jtdy. E. B. iv, 248. 

CRAMBE. Sea-kale. 

Pouch globose, stalked, finally leathery, one cell, without 
valves. Seed solitary. 

M. C. MARITIMA. Sea-kale. FI. white. 

Leaves stalked, leathery, glaucous, roundish. Flowers large, in ter¬ 
minal clusters. On sand on the sea-coast. Not common. 

P.— May, June. E. B. xiii, 924. 

CAKILE. Sea Rocket. 

Pouch angular, of 2 joints, each of 1 cell without valves; 
the uppermost deciduous. Seeds solitary. Cotyledons ac¬ 
cumbent. 

J. C. MARITIMA. Purple Sea R. FI. lilac. 

Herb smooth, fleshy, bushy, much branched; the stem and branches 
remarkably twisted and zigzag. Leaves variously pinnatifid, thick, 
glaucous, scattered. Flower rather large and handsome, in dense co¬ 
rymbs. Sea shore, in sand. Common. 

A.— June, Sept. E. B. iv, 231. 

TETRADYNAMIA. SILIQUOSA. 

DENTARIA. Coral-root. N. 0. 6. Cruciferce. SiliguoscB. 

Pod narrow, lanceolate, tapering. Valves flat, generally 
separating elastically, nerveless. Seed-stalks broad. Cotyle¬ 
dons accumbent. 

Ap. D. BULBIFERA. Bulbiferous C. FI. purple. 

D. A dark purple hud, or bulb, in the axils of most of the upper 
leaves. Root creeping, bearing thick, fleshy scales, or tooth-like pro¬ 
cesses. Stem quite simple. Lower leaves pinnated; upper ones simple, 
lanceolate, rather fleshy. Flowers rather large. 

V.—April, May. E. B. v, 309. 
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CARD AMINE. Cakdamine. 

Pod linear, valves flat, without ribs, bursting elastically from 
the base. Seeds on capillary stalks. 

M. C. IMPATIENS. Impatient Ladies’ Smock. FI white. 

D. Leaves with stipules, pinnate. Flowers minute. Sides of streams. 
Not common. A.—May, June. E. B. 2, 80. 

Mb. C. HIRSUTA. Hairy C. FI. white. 

p. Leaves without stipules, pinnate. Leaflets stalked, roundish, 
bhgma nearly sessile. Flower small. Plant varies much in size and 
luxunance. Moist shady places. Abundant. 

A.— March, July. E. B. vii, 492. 

C. FLEXUOSA. A large variety of C. Hirsuta, the stem flexuose. 

M. C. PRATENSIS. Cuckoo Flower. {See Plate 1. Part I.) FI. 
lohite, or purplish. Anthers yellow. 

D. Leaves without stipules, pinnate. Leaflets of the upper ones 
lanceolate, entire. V.—May. E. B. xi, 776. 

Ap. C. AMARA. Bitter C. FI. white. Anthers purple. 

D. Leaves without stipules, pinnate (from C. Pratensis.) Anthers 
j^rple. Leaflets of the upper leaves angular, or toothed. Wet meadows 
^^equent. V.—April, May. E. B. xiv, 1000. 

C. BELLIDIFOLIA. Daisy -LEAVED Bitter C. 

Not a native. 

ARABIS. Wall-CRESS. 

Pod linear, valves flat, seeds in a single row. Pod crowned 
with the nearly sessile stigma. Cotyledons accumbent. 

THALIANA. (Sisymbrium.) Common W. or Thale-cress. 
tl. white. 

p. (from A. Hirsuta.) Leaves almost all radical, hairy, toothed, 
oblong. Stem branched, erect, 6 to 10 inches high. Flower small, 
corymbose. On walls and dry sandy ground. Common. 

A.—April. E, B. xiii, 901. 

Mh. A. STRICTA. Bristol Rock-cress. FI. et'eam-colour. 

Leaves toothed, obtuse, bristly. Boot-leaves somewhat lyrate, strongly 
mnged. Stems hairy, leafy. Pet. and pods erect St. Vincent’s Roc^s. 
Among limestone. Rare. F.—March. E. B. ix, 614. 

J. A. HISPIDA. (A. Petrjea.) Alpine R. C. FI. white, or purplish. 
Boot-leaves lyrate or hastate, smooth or bristly, in tufts. Stem-leaves 
lance-shaped, entire, scattered. Petals spreading. Pods smooth. Flow¬ 
ers rather large. Stems 3 to 6 inches high. Alpine rocks. Wales and 
Scotland. Frequent. F.—June, July. E. B. vii, 469. 

A. HIRSUTA. Hairy W. FI. lohite. 

Leaves toothed and bristly. Stems numerous, rough, with numerous 
leaves, and spreading hairs. Pods quite erect, slightly keeled valves. 
Stem-leaves heart-shaped, clasping numerous. Stem 1 foot high. Flow¬ 
ers small. Dry rocks, walls, &c. Frequent. P. E. B.ix 687. 

A. CILIATA. Fringed Rock-cress. FI. white. 

Stem-leaves oval, somewhat toothed, glabrous, fringed, half clasping 
the stem, small. Boot -leaves nearly sessile, obtuse. Stem 4 to 6 inches 
high. nearly erect. Sea-side, Ireland, Rocks in Glen Esk, Scot¬ 
land. F.—July. E. B. 1746. 

M. A. TURRITA. Tower W, FI. pale sulphur-colour. 

D. Leefly bracteas. Leaves toothed, clasping the stem. Root ones 
tapering into footstalks, upper ones diminished into bracteas. Flowers 
corymbose. Old walls. Very rare. B.— May. E. B. iii, 178. 

TURRITIS. Tower Mustard. 

D. (From Arabis and Barbarea.) Seeds in a douUe row. 
Pod very long, two-edged. Valves nerved or keeled, named 
from turris, a tower, tbe leaves becoming gradually smaller 
upwards, so that tbe plant has a pyramidal form. Cotyledons 
accumbent. 


M. T. GLABRA. Smooth T. FI. pale yellow. 

Root-leaves toothed, rough, the rest clasping the stem, entire, smooth 
arrow-shaped. Stem 1 to 2 feet high. Flowers numerous, corymbose 
Banks and roadsides. Rare. A.—May, June. E. B.xl,m 

NASTURTIUM. Cress. 

Pod nearly cylindrical (sometimes short). Valves concave 
without ribs or keels. Seeds irregularly disposed, on slender 
stalks. Cotyledons accumbent. 

J. N. OFFICINALE. Common Water-cress. D. FI. white. 

Leaves pinnate ; leaflets roundish heart-shaped, wavy. The terminal 
leaflet the largest. Stems spreading, for the most part floating. Flowers 
corymbose. Water-cresses are well-known, eaten as salad. In rivulets 
&c. Common. F.—June, July. E.B.xn,66o. ’ 

J. N. SYLVESTRE, Creeping Yellow C. FI. yellow. 

D. Petals much longer than the calyx. Boot creeping. Leaves pin¬ 
nate ; leaflets lanceolate, deeply serrated or cut. Stems erect, thouo-h 
wavy or zigzag, leafy, angular, roughish with minute points. FI. nu¬ 
merous, small, in terminal panicled clusters. Very plentiful on the banks 
of the Severn about Worcester. Sides of rivers and ditches. Rare. 

F.—June, Sept. E. B. xxxiii, 2324. 

J. N. PALUSTRE. Annual Yellow C. FI. % 


D. (Ftom N. Sylyestre.) Petals not longer than the calyx. Boot 
tapering. Leaves pinnatifld. Pods more turgid. Flowers smaller and 
paler. Leaves unequally toothed. Banks of ditches, &c. Not uncom- 
A.— June, Sept. E. B. xxv, 1747. 

J. N. AMPHIBIUM. Amphibious Yellow C. FI. yellow. 

Petals longer than the calyx. Root fibrous, long and stringy. Leaves 
^long, pinnatifld, or serrated ; those under water are deeply pinnatifld 
Flowers small, in aggregate clusters. In rivers, &c. Not uncommon! 

F.—June, Sept. E. B. xxvi, 1840. 

SISYMBRIUM. Hedge Mustard. N. O. 6. Cruciferce. 
Siliquosce. 

D. Cotyledons incumbent. Seeds arranged in a single row. 
Poof rounded or angular, linear. Valves linear, concave, waved; 
partition narrow, membranous. 

J. S. OFFICINALE. Common H, M. FI. pale yellow. 

O. Pods pressed close to the main stalk, awl-shaped, downy. Leaves 
lyrate, their lobes runcinate, unequally toothed, the upper ones nar¬ 
rowest, hairy. Herb dull green, minutely hairy or downy. Stem leafy, 
with horizontal branches: upper part leafless. FI. small, in little corym¬ 
bose heads. Among rubbish, &c. Common. 

A.— June, July. E. B. xi, 735. 

Jy. S. IRIO. Broad H. M. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves runcinate, toothed, glabrous. Stem glabrous. Pods nearly 
erect. Waste places, chiefly about London, (in which city it covered the 
ground immediately after the great fire.) 

A.—July, Aug. E. B. xxiii, 1631. 

J. S. SOPHIA. Flax-weed. FI. greenish yellow. 

D. Petals smaller than the calyx. Leaves doubly and very deeply 
pinnatifld, with fine downy linear-lanceolate segments. Pods erect, very 
numerous, somewhat curved, beaded from the projection of the numerous 
minute seeds. FI. small. Stem erect, branched. About rubbish, &c. 
Frequent. A.—June, Sept. AJ. R. xiv, 963. 

MATTHIOLA. Stock. 

D. (From Cheiranthus.) Pod nearly cylindrical. Stigma 
of 2 converging lobes, either thickened or protuberant at the 
back. Cal. closed. Cotyledons flat, accumbent. 

M. M. INCANA. Hoary Shrubby S. FI, pale purple. 

D. Pods without glands. Stem, shrubby, upright, branched. Leaves 
lanceolate, obtuse, hoary. Flowers corymbose, large, fragrant, often 
double. On rocks near Hastings. 

P.— May, June. E. B. xxvii, 1935. 
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M. M. SINUATA. Great Sea S. FL dull purple. 

D. Pods rough with prominent glands. Stem herbaceous, spreading. 
Leaves downy, glandular, obtuse, sinuated. Upper ones entire. Flower 
sweet scented in the evening. Sea shores. Rare. 

B.— May, Sept. E. B. vii, 462. 
BAEBAREA. Winter-cress. 

Pod 4-angled, somewhat 2-edged. Seeds in a single row. 
Cal. erect. Glands between the shorter filaments. Cotyle¬ 
dons accumhent. 

M. B. VULGARIS. Yellow Rocket. FI. yellow. 

D. (From B. Prsecox) upper leaves inversely egg-shaped, toothed; 
lower lyre-shaped. Pods when young, erect, straight. Stem 2 feet high, 
stout, furrowed. Flowers small, in corymbose clusters. Plant 

bitter and sharp to the taste. Banks of ditches, in hedges, &c. Common. 

V.~May, Aug. E. B. vii, 443. 

B. ARCUATA. Varieties of B. Vulgaris. Pods when young, spread¬ 
ing, curved. 

B. STRICTA. Upper pair of lobes of leaf small, much naiTower than 
the long terminal one. Petals smaller. 

Ap. B. PRiECOX. Early Winter-gress. FI. yellow. 

D. Upper leaves deeply pinnatifid, with linear, entire segments; 
lower leaves lyre-shaped. FI. very small. Waste places. I'fot indi¬ 
genous. B.—April, Oct. E. B. xvi, 1129. 

ERYSIMUM. Treacle Mustard. 

Pod quadrangular, sessile, linear. Valves crowned with the 
style and the 2-lohed stigma. Seeds in a single row. Cottjle- 
dons flat, incumbent. 

M. E. ALLIARIA. Garlic T. M., or Sauce Alone. 

D. Leaves heart-shaped, stalked, broadly toothed, large. Stem 1 to 
3 feet high. Flowers numerous. Plant smells like garlic when bruised. 
Hedges, &c. Common. k.—May. E. B. xii, 796. 

Jy. E. CHEIRANTHOIDES. Worm-seed T. M. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves lance-shaped, covered with forked bristles, entire or slightly 
toothed. Pods nearly erect, their stalks spreading. Flowers numerous, 
small. Waste places. Not unfrequent. A.— July. E. B. xiv, 942. 

J. E. ORIENTALE. Hare’s-ear T. M. FI. cream-colour. 

D. Leaves all undivided, entire, glaucous, smooth. Boot ones obovate. 
Stem leaves elliptic, heart-shaped, clasping the stem. Flowers few, in 
a loose, corymbose cluster. Fields and clitfs near the sea. Rare. 

A.— June. E. B. xxvi, 1804. 

HESPERIS. Dame’s Violet. 

Pod 4 sided, 2 edged. Cotyledons incumbent,plane. Stigma 
nearly sessile, of 2 obtuse downy lobes. Cal. erect. 

M. H. MATRONALIS. Common D. V. FI. pale purple. 

Stem erect. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, toothed. Limb of the petals 
obovate. Pods erect, smooth. FI. sweet-scented, especially in the evening. 
Bushy places. Rare. V.—May, June. jE. R. xi, 731. 

CHEIRANTHUS. Wall-flower. 

D. (From Matthiola.) Pod rather compressed. Stigma 
either of 2 spreading lobes or capitate. Cal. closed. Cotyle¬ 
dons flat, accumbent. 

M. C. CHEIRI. Wild W. FI. rich yellow. 

Stem shrubby, angular branches. Leaves lance-shaped, hoary be¬ 
neath. Flowers large, on walls, &c. Common. 

P.— May, June. E. B. xxvii, 1934. 

BRASSICA. Cabbage, Turnip, &c. 

D. (From Sinapis.) Calyx closed. Pod nearly cylindrical, 
beaked, with 2 valves. Seeds nearly globular. Cotyledons 
fiat, incumbent. 


M. B. NAPUS. Rape Cole Seed. FI. yelloic. 

D. Leaves all smooth. Boot spindle shaped. Upper leaves lance¬ 
shaped, heart-shaped at the base, clasping the stem ; lower ones lyrate, 
toothed. Stem erect, branched. Cornfields and waste grounds. Common. 

B.— May. E. B. xxx, 2146. 

B. RAPA. Common Turnip. FI. pale yellow. 

Not truly wild. (A variety of B. Campestris, with an orbicular 
root.) 

J. B. CAMPESTRIS. Common Wild Navew. FI. yellow. 

Hardly to be distinguishedfrom B. Napus. D. Boot-leaves rough, 
with minute, bristly hairs, lyrate. Stem leaves smooth, clasping the 
stem, oblong, partly pinnatifid ; all somewhat glaucous. Root tapering. 
FI. corymbose, almost as large as the turnip. Cornfields, sides of ditches, 
&c. Common. A.— June, July. E. B. xxxii, 2234. 

M. B. OLERACEA. Sea Cabbage. FI. lemon-colour. 

D. Boot raised above the ground, cylindrical, fleshy, leafy about the 
top, scarred below. Leaves all smooth, glaucous; loxcer ones lyrate, 
upper ones oblong, sessile. FI. large, in longish corymbose clusters. 
Clifts near the sea. Rare. The origin of our garden cabbage. 

B.— May, June. E. B. ix, 637. 

J. B. MONENSIS. Isle oe Man C. FI. lemon-colour, veined with 
purple. 

D. Stem generally prostrate. Leaves glaucous, nearly smooth, deeply 
pinnatifid, with oblong, unequally toothed lobe.s. Pod quadrangular, 
a long beak, lodging 2 or 3 seeds. Root tapering, woody. When bruised 
the herb has a foetid smell. FI. rather large. Sandy sea-coast. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xiv, 962. 

SINAPIS. Mustard. 

D. (From Brassica.) Cal. spreading. Pod nearly cylin¬ 
drical, somewhat beaked, with 2 valves. Cotyledons folded, 
incumbetit. 

M. S. ARVENSIS. Field M. Charlock. FI. bright yellow. 

D. (From S. Alba^. Pods spreading, longer than their own awl- 
shaped beak, with many angles, ragged. Leaves rough, toothed, partly 
lyrate. Stem leafy, bristly. 1 — 1^ feet high. {Distinguished from 
Baphanus Baphanvstrum by the flowers being xvithout purple veins.') 
Cornfields. Abundant. A.— May, Sept. E. B. xxv, 1748. 

S. ALBA. White M. FI. yellow. 

D. (From S. Arvensis.) Pods shorter than their own long, 2 edged 
beak. Pods bristly, close pressed- to the stalk. Stem 1—2 feet high. 
Leaves lyre-shaped. FI. large. Eaten when young as salad. Waste 
places. Frequent. A.—July. E. B. xxiv, 1677. 

J. S. NIGRA. Common M. FL yellow. 

D. Pods smooth, close pressed to the stalk, quadrangular, slightly 
beaked. Lower leaves lyrate, rough, lobed and toothed. Upper leaves 
stalked, smooth, narrow, entire. Herb with round smooth branches, 
3—4 feet high. A large, spreading, plant. Flowers smaller than S. 
Arvensis and S. Alba. The seeds are well known as mustard. Waste 
ground, &c. Frequent. k.—June, July. E. B. xiv, 969. 

Jy. S. INCANA. Hoary M. 

D. Pods close pressed to the stalk, turgid, very short, with a short, 
1 seeded beak. Leaves lyrate, rough. Stem ones linear-lanceolate. 
Stem much branched. Jersey. Rare. 

B.— July, Aug. E. B. 2843. 

Jy. S. (BRASSICA) CHEIRANTHUS. Wall-elower M. 

D. Leaves deeply pinnatifid, all stalked, hairy. Sea-shore. Jersey 
and Alderney. B.— July, Aug. E, B. 2821. 

J. S. (DIPLOTAXIS) TENUIFOLIA. Narrow-leaved Wall M. 
FL lemon-colour. 

D. (From S. Muralis.) Stem smooth, shrubby below, branched. 
Lower leaves once or twice pinnatifid. Upper leaves lance-shaped, some¬ 
times undivided. Pods ascending, on spreading stalks, smooth, linear, 
compressed, slightly beaked. Herb, foetid when bruised. Flowers large. 
On Chester city walls, &c. Rare. P.— June, Oct. E. B. viii, 526. 
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A. S. (DIPLOTAXIS) MURALIS. Sand M FL greenish yellow. 

D. (From S. Tenuifolia, which it otherwise resembles.) Stem hairy, 
herbaceous, simple. Sandy barren fields near the sea, in the South and 
South-west. A.— Aug. Sept. 

RAPHANUS. Radish. 

D. Pod tumid, imperfectly jointed, without valves. Seeds 
globose. Cotyledons folded, incumbent. 

M. R. MARITIMUS. Sea R. FI.pale yellow, veined with purple. 

D. (From R. Raphanistrum.) Pods more strongly furrowed and 
jointed. FI. more yellow and less veined with purple. Herb larger. 
Leaves interruptedly pinnate. Root large and succulent. Sea-side. Rai-e. 

B.— May, June. E. B. xxiii, 1643. 

M. R. RAPHANISTRUM. Field R. FI. pale yellow veined with 
purple. 

D. {^As above.') Pods jointed, striated, of one cell. Leaves simply 
lyrate. (From Sinapis Arvensis, which it much resembles.) Petals veined 
with purple. Troublesome weed in cornfields. Common. 

A.—May, July. E. B. xii, 866. 


Class 16. MONADELPHIA. (Filaments united at the 
base in one set.) 

Order 1. PENTANDRIA. (5 Stamens.) 

Erodkim. N. O. 20. Geraniacese. 

Order 2. DECANDRIA. (10 Stamens.)- 

Geranium. N. O. 20. Geraniacese. 

Order 3. POLYANDRIA. (Many Stamens.) 

Althaea. N. 0. 16. Malvaceae. Malva. N. O. 16. Malvaceae. 

Lavatera. N. 0. 16. Malvaceae. 

MONADELPHIA. PENTANDRIA. 

ERODIUM. Stork’s Bill. N. 0. 20. Geraniacece. 

Filaments 10, anthers only on 5. Style 1. Cal. 5 leaves. 
Petals 5. Fruit beated, of 5 aggregate capsules, each tipped 
with a spiral awn. D. Awn hairy at the inside. 

J. E. CICUTARIUM. Hemlock S. FI. rose-colour, with 3 dark lines 
at the base. 

D. Flowers in stalked umbels. Leaves pinnate ; leaflets .sessile, pin- 
natifid, cut. Stamens simple. Stems procumbent, hairy. Herb rather 
hairy and viscid, disagreeably scented. Waste ground. Frequent. 

A.— June, Sept. E. B. xxv, 1768. 

J. E. MOSCHATUM. Musky S. FI. rose-colour. 

D. Flowers in stalked umbels (from E. Cicutarium, which it other¬ 
wise resembles "I. Leaflets larger and paler, and less deeply cut. Plant 
larger, more viscid ; smelling strongly of musk. Perfect stamens toothed 
at the base. Mountains, pastures. Rare. 

A.— June, July. E. B. xiii, 902. 

M. E. MARITIMUM. Sea S. FI. pale red. 

D. Leaves simple, heart-shaped, cut, crenate. Stalks few flowered. 
Stems spreading on the ground. Sandy coasts. South of England and 
Ireland. Rare. P— May, Sept. E. B. ix, 646. 

MONADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 

GERANIUM. Crane’s Bill. N. O. 20. Geraniacece. 

Cal. 5 leaves. Pel. 5. Fruit beaked, of 5 aggregate cap¬ 
sules, each tipped with a reversed awn. D. aivn not hairy 
inside. 


1. Partial Stalks Two-FLOWERED. 

M. G. PHEUM. Dusky C. FI. dark red-brown. 

Cal. sightly awned. Pet. waved. Capsules keeled, hairy below 
wrinkled above. Stem erect. Leaves 3 to 7 lobed, lobes acute, cut and 
serrated. Mountainous thickets. Rare. 

P.— May, June. E. B. y, 322. 

J. G. SYLVATICUM. WoodC. FI. light purple, with crimson veins. 

D. (From G. Pratense). Flowers smaller, leaves less deeply divided. 
Stamens awl-shaped, fringed. Pet. entire, or slightly notched. Leaves 
about 7 lobed, slightly palmate, coarsely cut and serrated, veiny, hairy 
on both sides ; lower ones on long foot-stalks. Stem 2 or 3 feet high, 
rough, branched, leafy. Woods, sides of rivers, &e. chiefly in the North! 

P.— June, July. E. B. 2, 121. 

J. G. PRATENSE. Meadow C. FI. bluish purple, veined. (See 
Plate 4, Part II.) 

D. (From G. Sylvaticum). Flower larger. Leaves in 6 or 1 deep 
segments, the lobes regularly cut and acutely pinnaiifid and serrated. 
Stamens smooth, long and slender, dilated at the base. Meadows, &c. 

V.—June, July. E. B. vi, 404. 

J. G. PYRENAICUM. Perennial Dove’s-foot C. FI. purple. 

D. Petals cleft, twice as long as the Calyx. Flowers numerous 
rather small (larger than G. Molle). Segments of the lower leaves very 
obtuse. Leaves kidney-shaped, lobed more or less deeply, the segments 
notched. Lower leaves on very long stalks; upper ones on shorter stalks 
with fewer more acute segments, alternate. Stem hairy. Meadows, &c. 
Rare. P.—June, July. E. B. vi, 405. 

J. G. ROTUNDIFOLIUM. Round-leaved C. FI. crimson. 

D. (From G. Molle, which it much resembles). Pet. entire, the same 
length as the Calyx. Seeds covered with a network of regular, promi¬ 
nent wrinkles. Leaves kidney-shaped, cut, downy. Whole herb soft. 
Waste ground, &c. Not common. A.— June, July. E. B. iii, 157. 

Ap. G. MOLLE. Common Dove’s-foot C. FI. reddish purple. 

D. (From G. Rotundifolium.) Petals deeply cleft, scarcely longer 
than the Calyx. Seeds smooth. Leaves roundish, kidney-shaped, lobed 
and cut, downy. Stem spreading, procumbent, ivith long hairs. Pastures 
and waste places. Common. A.— April, Aug. E. B. xi, 778. 

J. G. PUSILLUM. Small-flowered C. FI. bluish purple. 

D. Flower smaller than G. Molle. Petals notched, scarcely longer 
than the Calyx. Seeds smooth, not dotted or reticulated (as in G. Ro- 
tundifolium). Leaves mostly opposite, deeply lobed, lobes oblong, 
wedge-shaped, generally 3 cleft. Only bperfect stamens. Stem weak, 
prostrate, downy, with short hairs. Much resembles G. Molle. Waste 
ground. Common. A.— June, Sept. E. B. vi, 385. 

M. G. NODOSUM. Knotty C, FI. purple. 

Mountains in Cumberland, but doubtful. 

P.— May, Aug. E. B. xvi, 1091. 

M. G. ROBERTIANUM. Herb Robert. FI. bright pink, with 
whitish lines. 

Stems several, branching in every direction, red, brittle, succulent, 
hairy. Cal. wdth 10 angles. Leaves ternate or pedate, with 5 divisions, 
pinnatifid. Disagreeable pungent smell. Hedges, &c. Very common. 

A.— May, Oct. E. B. xxi, 1486. 

M. G. DISSECTUM. Jagged-leaved C. FI. pale crimson, anthers 
blue. 

D. Petals cloven. Flowers on short, axillary, cloven stalks, rather 
small. Footstalks of the lower leaves very long, of the upper shorter 
than the leaves. Leaves in 5 deep segments, each of which also cut 
into 3 or more narrow lobes, hairy. Stem spreading. Frequent. 

A.— May, June. E. B. xi, 753. 
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J. G. COLUMBINUM. Long-stalked C. FI. blueish rose-colour. 

D. Flowers on stalks thrice as long as the leaves. Leaves divided to 
the base in 5 pinnatifid rough segments. Bracteas aggregate, at the bases 
and forks of the flower-stalks, awl-shaped, red. Herb slender, mostly 
procumbent, clothed with small bristly hairs. (Flower larger than G. 
Dissectum.) Seeds reticulated. Dry fields or banks. Not common. 

A.— June, July. E. B. iv, 259. 

M. G. LUCIDUM. Shining C. FI. bright rose-colour. 

D. Herb shining, turning bright red when exposed to the light. Pe¬ 
tals entire. Leaves 6-lobed, roundish, kidney-shaped. Stems spreading. 
Hedges, cottage roofs, moist rocks, &c. Surrey, and in mountainous 
parts of countiies. Not common. A.— May, Aug. E B. 2, 75. 

2. Stalks Single-flowered. 

J. G. SANGUINETJM. Bloody C. FI. rich red, sometimes Jlesh- 
eolour, with purple veins. 

D. Flower large. Leaves roundish, in 5 or 7 deeply separated, 3-cleft 
lobes, roughish. Stems several, lax and spreading. Hilly situations. 
Rai'e. P.—June, Aug. E. B. iv, 272. , 

MONADELPHIA. POLYANDRIA. 

ALTHOEA. Marsh Mallow. N. 0. 16. Malvacece. 

D. Cal. double, outer in about 9 segments; inner in 5 seg¬ 
ments. Pet. 5. 


Class 17. DIADELPHIA. (Filaments united in 2 sets. 
Flowers mostly Papilionaceous.) 

(AH the Plants in this class belong to the Natural Order 25. 
Leguminosce, except Fumaria and Polygala.) 

Order 1. HEXANDRIA. (6 Stamens.) 

Fumaria. N. O. 5. Fumariaceee. 


Order 2. OCTANDRIA. (8 Stamens.) 
Polygala. N. 0. 11. Polygalese. 


Order 3. DECANDRIA. (10 Stamens.) 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Cytisus. 25. Leguminosse. 
Genista. „ 

Ulex. „ 

Ononis. ,, 

Anthyllis. „ 

Medicago. „ 

Trifolium. „ 

Lotus. „ 

Astragalus. „ 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Ornithopus. 25. Leguminos®. 
Anthrolobium. „ 

Hippocrepis. „ 

Hedysarum. ,, 

Vida. „ 

Ervum. ,, 

Lathy rus. ,, 

Orobus. „ 


DIADELPHIA. HEXANDRIA. 


Jy. A. OFFICINALIS. Common M. FI. pale rose-colour. 

Plant very soft, downy. Leaves simple, slightly 6 or 3 lobed, ovate, 
or heart-shaped at the base, plaited. Stem erect. Flower usually in 
short, dense, axillary panicles. In salt marshes. Not common. 

P.— July, Sept. E. B. iii, 147. 

J. A. HIRSUTA. Rough-leaved M. 

Probably not indigenous. A.—June, July. E. B. 2674. 

MALVA. Mallow. N. 0. 16. Malvacece. 

D. Cal. double; outer of 3 leaves, inner in 5 segments. 
Pet. 5. 

J. M. SYLVESTRIS. Common M. FI. purplish pink, with darker veins. 
D. (From M. Rotundifolia.) Stem erect. Whole plant larger. Lower 
leaves with 7 lobes, plaited, serrated, roundish. Upper ones fewer, but 
deeper lobes. Soft and downy. Waysides, &c. Common. 

P.— June, Aug. E. B. x, 671. 

J. M. ROTUNDIFOLIA. Dwarf M. FI. pale purple, sometimes white. 
D. (From M. Sylvestris.) Stem prostrate. Whole plant much smaller 
and flower paler. Leaves with 5 or 7 lobes, roundish. Waysides, &c. 
Common. A.— June, Sept. E. B. xvi, 1092. 

J. M. MOSCHATA. Musk M. FI. rose-colour. 

D. Stem-leaves divided to the base into 5 pinnatifid, jagged lobes, 
with linear segments. Boot-leaves kidney-shaped, cut. Flowers large 
and handsome, from the axils of the terminal leaves. Plant with a slight 
musky scent. Meadows, roadsides, &c. Frequent, on a gravelly soil. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xi, 754. 

LAVATERA. Tree Mallow. N. O. 16. Malvacece. 

D. Cal. double; outer of 1 leaf in 3 segments; inner in 
5 lobes. Pet. 5. 

Jy. L. ARBOREA. Sea T. M. FI. pink, dark towards the middle. 

D. Stem woody. Leaves downy, plaited, with 7 angles. Stalks ax¬ 
illary, single flowered. Herbage greyish green, soft and downy. Mari¬ 
time rocks. Rare. B.— July, Oct. E. B. xxvi, 1841. 


FUMARIA. Fumitory. N. O. 5. Fumariaceoe. 

D. Cal. of 2 leaves. Petals 4, irregular. Cor. tubular, 
gaping, with a prominent palate. Upper lip, its base promi¬ 
nent, forming the nectary. Lower one sometimes with a 
similar nectary at the base. 

1. Pod round, one-seeded. 

M. F. OFFICINALIS. Common F. FI. rose-colour, dark red at the 
summit. 

D. Stem branched, spreading. Cal. leaves ovate, lanceolate. Leaves 
twice pinnate, segments lance-maped, cluster rather loose. Herb glau¬ 
cous. Common. Waste ground, &c. A.— May, Nov. E. B.ix, 589. 

M. F. CAPREOLATA. Ramping F. FI. red, or light purple. 

D. Stem climbing by means of the twisting footstalks. Cal. leaves 
broadly oval. Segments of the leaves usually very broad, much re¬ 
sembles F. Officinalis, but larger. Cultivated fields. Not common. 

A.— May, Sept. E. B. xiv, 943. 

A. F. PARVIFLORA. Small-flowered F. FI. pale red, with pur¬ 
ple tips. 

D. Stem spreading. Cal. leaves very minute. Segments of the leaves 
very narrow. Smaller than F. Officinalis. In fields. Rare. 

A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. ix, 690. 

2. Pod oblong, many seeded. 

M. F. (CORYDALIS.) LUTEA. Yellow F. FI. pale yellow. 

Bracteas minute. Stem angular, erect. Leaves thrice temate, a bright 
glaucous green. On old walls. Rare. V.—May. E. B. ix, 588. 

J. F. CLAVICULATA. Climbing F. FI. whitish. 

D. Stem climbing. Footstalks ending in branched tendrils. Leaves 
pinnate; then pedate or ternate. Leaflets entire, glaucous. Stems deli¬ 
cate, flattened on one side, branched, leafy, clusters of flowers opposite 
each leaf. Pod undulated. Bushy places. Common. 

A.— June, July. E. B. 2, 103. 

Ap. F. SOLIDA. Solid Bulbous F. FI. pale purple. 

D. Root solid. Stem simple, erect, a scale beneath the lower leaf. 
Bracteas pabnate, longer than each flower stalk. Flowers large. Leaves 
twice ternate, glaucous. Woods and thickets. Perhaps not indigenous. 

P.—April, May. E. B. xxi, 1471. 
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DIADELPHIA. OCTANDRIA. 

POLYGALA. Milk-wort. 1^. 0. \\. Polygalece. 

D. Cal. 5 leaven; 2 inner ones much larger. Wee a pair of 
wings, coloured. Pet. various in number, combined with the 
filaments by their claws. 

J. P. VULGARIS. Common M. FI. blue, (pink or white,) marked 
with green lines. 

Herb smooth, shining green. Stems several, leafy. FI. in a simple 
terminal cluster. Leaves scattered, lance-shaped. Flowers crested. 
Bracteas 3, at the base of each flower-stalk. Dry pastures. Common. 

P.— June, July. E, B. 2, 76. 

DIADELPHIA. DECANDRIA. 

CYTISUS. Broom. Flowers papilionaceous. N. 0. 25. 

Cal. 2 lipped. D. Upper lip nearly entire, or with 2 small 
teeth, lower one 8 toothed. Standard large, broadly ovate. 
Keel very blunt, including the stamens. Legume flattened, 
many seeded. 

Without Thorns. 

M. C. SCOPARIUS. Common B. FI. bright yellow. 

Leaves ternate, stalked, upper ones generally simple. Large bushy 
shrub, with many long straight green, tough branches. Common. 

May, June. E. B. xix, 1339. 

GENISTA. Green-weed. N. 0. 25. 

Cal. 2-lipped. D. Upper lip with 2 deep segments. Stan¬ 
dard oblong. Legume flat or turgid. 

Jy. G. TINCTORIA. Dyer's G. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Without thorns. Leaves lance-shaped, smooth. Branches round, 
striated, erect. Flowers on short axillar stalks, crowded about the tops 
of the branches. Thickets, and pastures. Frequent. It entirely clothes 
the places where it abounds with a rich glowing yellow. J1 small shrub. 

July, Aug. E. B. i, 44. 

M. G. PILOSA. Hairy G. FI. bright yellow, 

D. Without thorns. (From G. Tinctoria.) Leaves hairy and silky 
beneath, obovate, lanceolate. Stems prostrate, scarred. FI. small, soli¬ 
tary, crowded about the tops of the branches. Cal. and stalks silky. 
On dry elevated heaths, &c. Rare. 

Shrub. — May, Sept. E. B. iii, 208. 

G. ANGLICA. Needle G. Petty Whin. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Branches thorny. Stems ascending. FI. solitary in the bosoms 
of the upper leaves. Not uncommon. Moist boggy heaths. 

Shrub. — May, June. E. B. 2, 132. 

ULEX. Furze. N. 0. 25. 

Cal. of 2 leaves, nearly as long as the legume. Upper lip 
with 3, the lower with 2 teeth. (Spinojis shrubs() 

M. U. EUROPOSUS. Common Furze, Whin OR Gorse. FI. yellow. 
Cal. teeth obsolete. Bracteas ovate, loose. A spinous shrub, well- 
known everywhere. On heaths, &c. Flowers all the year. 

May. E. B. xi, 742. 

A. U. NANUS. Dwarf F. FI. yellow. 

D. (From U. Europceus.) Smaller. Cal. teeth lanceolate, spreading. 
Bracteas minute, close pressed. Branches reclining, spinous. Dry 
elevated heaths, &c. Frequent. Shrub.—Aug. Sept. E. B. xi, 743. 

ONONIS. Rest Harrow. N. 0. 25. 

Cal. 5 deep segments, the lower longest, lying under the 
keel. Standard large, striated {marked with parallel lines.) 
Legumes turgid, sessile, of one cell, and 2 rigid elastic valves, 
few seeded. 


J. O. ARVENSIS. Common R. H. FI. pink and tohite. 

D. (From O. Spinosa.) Pods shorter than the calyx. Stem procum¬ 
bent, shrubby, uniformly hairy, often viscid, usually without spines. 
Flowers axillary, solitary. Leaves mostly sessile. Lower ones ternate; 
the rest simple, serrated at the base. The scent of the plant is disagree¬ 
able. Barren sandy places. Frequent. 

P.— June, August. E. B. 2659. 

O. SPINOSA. Spinous R. H. 

D. Stems erect, hairs spreading two ways; usually spinous. Pods 
longer than the calyx. (Variety of the last.) E. B. x, 682. 

Jy. O. RECLINATA. Small spreading R. 

Stem herbaceous, spreading, viscid, hairy, much branched, 6—6 in¬ 
ches long. Leaves all stalked, ternate. Pods cylindrical, reflexed. 
Sandy places. Very rare. A. — July. 

ANTHYLLIS. Kidney Vetch. N. 0. 25. 

Cal. inflated, shaggy, with 5 small, unequal marginal teeth. 
Legume small, roundish, concealed within the inflated calyx. 

J. A. VULNERARIA. Kidney Vetch, or Lady's Finger. FI. 
yellow, sometimes red. 

FI. numerous, in a pair of crowded, terminal heads, with fingered 
bracteas. Stems hairy, leafy, ascending. Leaves pinnate, with a ter¬ 
minal leaflet; smooth above; hairy or rather silky beneath; all entire. 
Chalky or limestone countides. Frequent. 

P.— June, Sept. E. B. 2, 104. 

MEDICAGO. Medick. N. 0. 25. 

Legume spiral, compressed, somewhat membranous. Pistil 
pressing the keel downwards. 

J. M. FALCATA. Yellow Sickle M. FI. pale yellow, sometimes 
green or purple. 

D. (From M. Sativa.) Stem procumbent. Legumes not spiral; sickle¬ 
shaped, black. Seeds kidney-shaped. Gravelly banks, &c. Not indi¬ 
genous. P.— June, July. E. B. xv, 1016. 

J. M. LUPULINA. Black Medick Nonesuch. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem procumbent. Legumes kidney-shaped, rugged and veiny, 
single-seeded, traces of a spiral structure. Spikes egg-shaped, erect. 
(Resembles Trifolium Minus in appearance.) Pastures. Common. 

A.— June, Aug. E. B. xiv, 971. 

M. SATIVA. Purple Medick or Lucerne. 

Not wild. 

M. M. MACULATA. Spotted M. FI. yellow. 

D. Legumes compactly spirally compressed, the spires furrowed at 
the margin, with a double row of long, spreading, curved spines. Stalks 
3—5 flowered. Stem procumbent. Leaflets with an irregular blackish 
spot in the centre. Flowers rather small. Gravelly soil in the South. 

A.— May, June. E. B. xxiii, 1616. 

J. M. MURICATA. Flat-toothed M. 

Legumes spiral. Stalks 1—Z flowered. Leaflets downy. Stems pro¬ 
cumbent. On the sea-bank, Orford, SuflTolk. A.— June, July. 

J. M. MINIMA. Little Bur M. FI. yellow. 

D. FI. 4 or 5 or more in each cluster. Stems procumbent. Stipules 
half-ovate, nearly entire. Legumes orbicular, with a double row of 
hooked prickles. Leaflets obovate. A small plant clothed with soft fine, 
rather silky hairs. Calyx very hairy. Sandy fields. Rare. 

A.— June, July. E. B. 2636. 

Ap. M. DENTICULATA. Reticulated M. 

D. Legumes very beautiful, and unlike any of the others; broad, 
loosely spiral and flat, with 1—3 convolutions, reticulated; the margin 
thin, keeled with a double compact row of subulate curved prickles. 
Stalks 2 —o flowered. Plant nearly smooth. On the coasts of Kent and 
Norfolk. Rare. A.— April, June. E. B. 2634. 
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TRIFOLIUM. Teefoil—Clovee. N. 0. 25. 

Legume hardly longer than the calyx, with rarely more than 
one seed, deciduous, not bursting. Leaves always ternate. 
Without tendrils. 

J. T. OFFICINALE. {Melilotus Officinalis). Common Melilot. FI 
yellow. 

D. FI. numerous, all drooping towards one side, clusters 2 or 3 in¬ 
ches long. Stem 2 or 3 feet high, leafy. Leaflets ohovate, serrated, 
smooth. In drying, the plant smells like new-mown hay. Hedges, &c. 

A.— June, July. E. B. xix, 1240. 


1. Flowers in heads; Legumes many seeded. 

J. T. ORNITHOPODIODES. Bird’s-foot T. FI. rose-colour. 

D. FI. about Zina head. Legume prominent 8 seeded, twice as long 
as the calyx. Stems several, spreading flat on the ground. Leaflets 
inversely heart-shaped, serrated, smooth. Stipules ovate, with long taper 
points. Barren pastures. Rare. A.— June, July. E.B. xv, 1047. 


M. T. REPENS. White T. Dutch C. FI. white. 

Heads of flowers globose, flowers on short stalks. Leaves on long 
footstalks. Stems prostrate, solid. Legume within the calyx, 4 seeded. 
Meadows and pastures. Very common. 

V.—May, Sept. E. B. xxv, 1769. 


J. T. SUFFOCATUM. Suffocated T. FI. pink. 

D. FI. numerous, in sessile, lateral heads. Legume concealed in the 
calyx, 2 seeded. Cal. with acute, recurved teeth, longer than the corolla. 
Leaves on long footstalks. Whole plant, except a few leaves, usually 
buried in the loose sand. Sandy sea-coast. Rare. 

A.— June, July. E. B. xv, 1049. 


2. Flowers in heads. Legumes 1 seeded. Calyx generally 

HAIRY. 

M. T. SUBTERRANEUM. Subterraneous T. FI. white. 

D. Seeds single. Heads of about 4 flowers. Involucrum of starry 
rigid fibres embracing the fruit. Stems pressed to the ground. Flower 
stalks at first erect, but afterwards bent to the ground. Gravelly pas¬ 
tures, &c. Not common. A.— May. E. B. xv, 1048. 

J. T. OCHROLEUCUM. Sulphur-coloured T. FI. pale yellow. 

D. FI. in a solitary terminal, hairy head, on a hairy stalk, between 
the 2 uppermost leaves. Cal. deeply furrowed, with slender, hairy un¬ 
equal teeth, the lowermost thrice the length of the rest, giving the head 
when in seed a bristly aspect. Lower leaves on long stalks, the two 
uppermost only opposite. Pastures, &c., gravelly or chalky soil. Not 
uncommon. P.— June, July. E. B. xvii, 1224. 

J. T. PRATENSE. Common Purple Clover. FI. purple. 

D. Heads dense, egg-shaped. Cal. hairy, with 10 prominent ribs, 
4 of its teeth equal, the fifth and lowest rather longer. (From T. Me¬ 
dium.) Stipules ovate, bristle pointed. Leaflets with a pale crescent¬ 
like spot. Upper pair of leaves mostly opposite, footstalks shorter than 
the lower ones. Pastures. Common. One of the most valuable arti¬ 
ficial grasses. P- — June, Sept. E. B. xxv, 1770. 

J. T. MEDIUM. Zigzag T. Cow-grass. FI. purple. 

D. (From T. Pratense, which it otherwise resembles.) Heads less 
dense. Teeth hairy. Stipules longer, tapering. Stem remarkably zig¬ 
zag and branching. Dry pastures, chalk, or gravel with a clay bottom. 
Frequent. F.—June, July. E. B. iii, 290. 

J. T. MARITIMUM. Teasel-headed T. FI. pale red. 

D. Cal. leaves after flowering dilated, leafy, and spreading (from T, 
SteUatum.) Stipules very long and narrow. Spikes egg-shaped, rather 
hairy. Salt marshes. A.— June, July. U. iv, 220. 

Jy. T. STELLATUM. Starry-headed T, FI. light crimson. 

D. Cal. teeth longer than the corolla, bristly; after flowering en¬ 
larged, leafy, spreading in a starry manner. Ileads terminal, globose, 
stalked, hairy. FI. small. Stems spreading, hairy. Sea-coast, Sussex. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. xxii, 1645. 


Jy. T. ARVENSE. Hare’s-foot T. FI. pale red or white. 

D. Cal. teeth longer than the corolla, permanently bristly; at length 
somewhat spreading. Pemarkahle for its numerous, sub-cylindrical, 
soft, hairy heads or spikes. FI. very small. Leaflets lanceolate, obtuse. 
Stem erect. Cornfields and dry pastures. Abundant. 

A.—July, Aug. E. B. xiv, 944. 

M. T. SCABRUM. Rough rigid T. FI. whitish. 

Heads egg-shaped, sessile, axillar. Stem procumbent. Calyx teeth 
unequal, stiff. Whole herb very rigid and harsh to the touch._ Chalky 
and sandy fields. Rare. A.— May, June. E. B. xiii, 903. 

J. T. GLOMERATUM. Smooth round-headed T. FI. rose-colour. 

D. Cal. teeth small, heart-shaped, quite smooth, leafy in colour and 
texture, reflexed, veiny. Heads hemispherical, smooth, many-flowered. 
Stems prostrate. Whole herb very smooth. Gravelly fields, &c. 

A.~June. E. B. xv, 1063. 

J. T. STRIATUM. Soft-knotted T. FI. pale rose-colour. 

D. Cal. teeth straight, bristle shaped, unequal, not half the length of 
the tube. Cal. elliptical, tumid. Stems prostrate. Herb downy. Barren 
fields, &c. Frequent. A.—June. E. B. xxvi, 1843. 

3. Calyx of the Fruit inflated. 

Jy. T. FRAGIFERUM. Strawberry-headed T. FI. purplish red. 

D. Heads roundish upon long stalks. Cal. at length inflated, mem¬ 
branous. Flowers very small, the calyces finally red, the head in this 
state resembling a strawberry. Leaflets obcordate, serrated. Meadows 
and pastures. Not common. P.— July, Aug. JS. B. xv, 1050. 

Jy. T. RESUPINATUM. Reversed T. 

D. Heads roundish, on short stalks. Not truly wild. 

A.-July. E. B. 2789. 

4. Standards deflexed, dry and membranous. 

J. T. PROCUMBENS. Hop T. Fl.yeUow. 

D. Heads oval, flowers about 60. Standard finally, sheltering the 
legume, strongly furrowed. Common leaf-stalk longer than the central 
leaflet. Stem spreading or procumbent. Cal. rather hairy, bell-shaped, 
teeth very unequal, awl-shaped. Dry fields, &c. Common. 

A.—June, July. E. B. xiv, 945. 

J. T. FILIFORME. Slender Yellow T. FI. yellow. 

D. Clusters loose, of few small flowers. Standard even. Common 
leaf-stalk shorter than the leaflets. Stems prostrate. Whole plant 
usually smooth. Smaller than T. Minus. Gravelly pastures. Common. 

A.—June, July. E. B. xviii, 1257. 

J. T. MINUS. Lesser Yellow T. FI. yellow, 

D. (From T. Filiforme, which it otherwise resembles.) Heads of 
many flowers. Larqer plant. Standard sometimes obscurely furrowed. 

A.—June, July. E. B. xviii, 1256. 

LOTUS. Bird’s-Foot Trefoil. N. O. 25. 

Legume one cell, cylindrical, spongy within. Seeds nu¬ 
merous. Cor. wings converging at their upper edges. Fila¬ 
ments partly dilated. (Leaves ternate, with a pair of large 
leafy stipules.) 

M. L. CORNICULATUS. Common B. F. FI. bright yellow, generally 
streaked with red. 

D. Heads depressed, umbellate, 8 to 10 flowered, (from L. Major) a 
smaller plant. Claw of the standard inflated above. Stems prostrate, 
mostly with close pressed hairs, several leafy. Pastures, &c. Common. 

V.—May, Sept. E. B. xxx, 2090. 

Jy. L. TENUIS. Slender B. 

A variety of L. Corniculatus, with a more slender and straggling 
habit, and narrower foliage. Dry waste places. Not uncommon. 

’ V.—July. E. B. 2615. 
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Jy. L. MAJOR. Greater B. FL yellow. 

D, Heads depressed, umbellate, 8—10 flowered (from L. Corniculatus.) 
Stem erect with spreading hairs. Claw of the standard narrow. (It 
seems doubtful whether this and the last are really distinct from L. Cor¬ 
niculatus. ) Sides of ditches and moist shady situations. Not uncommon. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxx, 2091. 

M. L. ANGUSTISSIMUS. Slender B. FI. yellow. 

D. Generally smaller than the other species. Flowers solitary or in 
pairs. Stems prostrate, much branched. Legumes 2 edged, very slender. 
South and West coasts. Very rare. 

P.— May, June. E. B. xiii, 925. 

ASTRAGALUS. Milk-Vetch. N. 0. 26. 

Legume tumid, of 2 longitudinal cells. Seeds one or more. 
Cal. tubular, with 6 acute teeth, the lower one gradually 
longest. Without tendrils. 

J. A. GLYCYPHYLLOS. Sweet M. V. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Stem prostrate (from A. Hypoglottis.) Flowers in egg-shaped 
spikes, the stalk shorter than the adjoining leaf. Legumes obscurely 
triangular, incurved. Leaves of 9 or 11 oval, smooth leaflets. Woods, 
&c. Chalky or gravelly soil. Frequent. 

P.— June. E. B. iii, 203. 

J. A. HYPOGLOTTIS. Purple Mountain M. V. FI. purple, varie¬ 
gated with white. 

D. Stem prostrate (from A. Glcyphyllos.) Flowers in round heads, 
the stalks longer than the leaves. Legumes ovate, deeply channelled 
along the back, compressed, hairy, hooked at the point. Leaves of 
numerous leaflets, oval, blunt, hairy. Mountainous heaths, &c. Fre¬ 
quent near the sea. June, July. E. B. iv, 274. 

Jy. A. ALPINUS. Alpine M; V. FI. white, tinged with purple. 

D. Stem ascending. Racemes of few spreading, or drooping flowers. 
Legumes clothed with black hairs. Stem slender, branched. Plant 
hairy. Head of the Glen of Dole, Clova. V.—July. E. B. 2717. 

Jy. A. URALENSIS. (Oxytropis Uralensis.) Hairy Mountain 
M. V. FI. bright purple. 

D. Stem none. Scape (flower stalk) longer than the leaves. Le¬ 
gumes erect, oblong, pointed, hairy. Leaflets 8—12 pairs, ovate, acute. 
FI. in terminal heads. A beautiful plant, remarkable for its shining silky 
hairiness. Scotch mountains. P.— July. E. B. vii, 466. 

Jy. A. CAMPESTRIS. Yellowish Mountain M. V. FI. bufl-colour, 
tinged with purple. 

D. Stem none (from A. Uralensis.) Scape about the length of the 
leaves. Leaflets narrower, less silky. Highland rocky mountains. 
Rare. P.— July. E. B. xxxvi, 2522. 

ORNITIIOPUS. Bird’s Foot. N. O, 25. FI. either capi¬ 
tate or umbellate. 

Legume somewhat cylindrical, curved, of many close, single- 
seeded joints. Keel very small. 

M. O. PERPUSILLUS. Common B. FI. white with red lines. 

FI. 3 or 4 in each head, accompanied by a pinnate leaf. Stems ^ to Q 
inches long, much branched at the base, and spreading. Leaves of nu¬ 
merous pairs of hairy leaflets. Sandy pastures. Frequent. A small plant. 

A.—May. E. B. vi, 369. 

ARTHROLOBIUM. Joint Vetch. 

The same as Ornithopus. 

Jy. A. EBRACTEATUM. Sand J. V. FI. yellow, red outside, small. 
Much resembles the character of the last. On sandy ground. Guern¬ 
sey, Alderney, Scilly. Rare. V.—July, Aug. E. B. 2844. 


HIPPOCREPIS. Horse-shoe Vetch. N, 0. 25. 

Legume compressed, partly membranous, of numerous joints 
which are curved like a horse-shoe, so that each legume has 
many notches on one side. 

M. H. COMOSA. TuftedH. S. V. FI. pale yellow. 

FI. about 6 together in umbels, on long stout smooth stalks, risino- hieh 
above the rest of the plant. Stems prostrate. Leaflets 7 to 11.° Dry 
chalky banks. Not common. P.— May, Sept. E. B. i, 3i. ^ 

HEDYSARUM Saint-foin. N. 0. 25. 

Legume of one or more compressed, close, single-seeded 
joints. Keel very obtuse. Cal. tubular, divided half-way in 
5 straight awl-shaped segments. 

J. H. ONOBRYCHIS. (Onobrychis Sativa.) Common S. Cock’s- 

HEAD. FI. crimson, striped or streaked. 

Leaves pinnate, nearly smooth, of many pairs of uniform,-elliptic, ob¬ 
long leaflets. Stems several, recumbent. FI. stalks axillary, with a 
dense spike or cluster of handsome flowers ; narrow bracteas interspersed. 
Cultivated as fodder, &c. Chalky hills, &c. Frequent. 

V.—June, July. E. B. 2, 96. 

VICIA, Vetch. N. 0. 25. 

D. Leaves with tendrils. Style with a tuft of hair be¬ 
neath the stigma. 

Jy. V. SYLVATICA, Wood V. FI. white, streaked with purplishveins. 
(See Part III. Plate 1.) 

D. Stalks long, many flowered. Stipules crescent-shaped, deeply 
toothed. Leaflets 6 to 8, or 10 pair, elliptic, oblong. Stem very long, 
climbing gracefully over bushes, &c. by means of its branching tendrifs! 
A beautiful plant. Bushy places in hilly countries. 

V.—July, Aug. E. B. 2, 79. 

Jy. V. CRACCA. Tufted V. FI. fine blue purple. 

D. Stalk long, many-flowered. Stipules half arrow-shaped, nearly 
entire. Flowers crowded, drooping and imbricated, rather small. Leaflets 
lanceolate, downy or silky. Stem long, climbing by means of its many 
branched tendrils, over hedges, &c. Common. 

V.—July, Aug. E. B. xvii, 1168. 

M. Y. SATIVA. Common V. FI. purple and blue, or red. 

D. Flowers nearly sessile, mostly in pairs. Leaflets 6 to 10, elliptic, 
oblong, bristle pointed. Stipules toothed, impressed as if with a hot iron, 
with a blackish depression. Cultivated ground. Common. 

A.— May, June. E. B. v, 384. 

J. V. ANGUSTIFOLIA. Narrow-leaved Crimson V. FI. crimson, 
white at the keel. 

D. Flowers solitary, nearly sessile. Leaflets of the upper leaves 
linear; lower ones inversely heart-shaped. Stipules with a pale de¬ 
pression beneath. Seeds orbicular, smooth. (Considered by some as 
only a variety of V. Sativa.) Sandy pastures. Frequent. 

A.—June. a:. R. 2614. 

Ap. V. LATHYROIDES. Spring V. FI. light bluish purple. 

D. Much like a starved specimen of V. Sativa or V. Angustifolia, 
but may be known by its small size, smaller and more purple flowers, 
procunibent stems, fewer, broader, retuse leaflets, rough and dotted 
seeds, and simple tendrils. Road-sides and dry pastures. Not uncommon. 

A.— April, May. E. B. i, 30. 

J. V. LUTEA. Rough-podded Yellow V, FI. yellow, striped with 
grey. 

D. Flowers solitary, nearly sessile. Legumes reflexed, hairy. (From 
V. Hybrida). Standard smooth. Leaflets less abrupt and notched. 
Stem spreading on the ground in every direction. Leaflets numerous, 
elliptic, lanceolate, sometimes abrupt, hairy beneath. Stony ground, 
chiefly near the sea. Rare. V.—June, Aug. E. B. vii, 481. 
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J. V. HYBRIDA. Hairy-flowered Yellow V. FI. yellow, with 
reddish stripes. 

D. Flowers solitary, nearly sessile. (From V. Lutea, which it other¬ 
wise much resembles.) Standard outside covered with shining yellow 
hairs. Plant taller and more erect. Leaflets abrupt, notched, with a 
conspicuous point. Thickets in the South. Rare, 

P.— June, July. E. B. vii, 482. 

Jy. V. L^VIGATA. Smooth-podded V. FI. pale blue, or whitish} 
seldom yellowish. 

D. Whole plant smooth. FI. solitary, nearly sessile. Legumes re- 
flexed. Stipules cloven, unstained. Leaflets bluntish. Stem ascending. 
On the pebbly shore of Weymouth. V.—July, Aug. .E. J8. vii, 483. 

M. V. SEPIUM. Common Bush V. FI. dull bluish purple. 

D. Flowers about 4 io 6 together in short dense clusters, leaning one 
way. Leaflets dull green, hairy, obtuse, upper ones gradually smaller. 
Stipules undivided or two-lobed, marked with a brown spot. Thickets, 
&c. Common. P.— May, June. E. B. xxii, 1515. 

Jy. V. BITHYNICA. Rough-podded Purple V. FI. purple, wings 
whitish. 

D, Legumes rough, upright. Flowers stalked, mostly solitary. Petioles 
tvith 2 pair of lanceolate leaflets. Stipules toothed. Bushy places on 
gravel, near the sea. Rare. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxvi, 1842. 

ERVUM. Tare. N. O. 25. 

D. Leaves with tetidrils. Stigma cairitate, all over downy. 
Small, slender plants, like miniatures of the Vetches. 

J. E. HIRSUTUM. Hairy T. FI. white, or lilac. 

D. Clusters many flowered. J^egumes hairy, with 2 seeds. Stem 
climbing. Leaflets 4 pair or more. Stipules often in many slender di¬ 
visions. Cornfields, &c. A troublesome weed. 

A.— June, Aug. E. B. xiv, 970. 

J. E. TETRASPERMUM. Smooth T. FI. pale grey. 

D. Flotoers mostly in pairs. Legumes smooth, with 4 seeds, other¬ 
wise resembling E. Hirsutum. Fields and hedges. Less common than 
the last. A.— June, July. E. B. xvii, 1223. 

LATHYRUS. Vetchling. N. 0. 25. 

D. Leaves with tendrils. Style downy on the broader upper 
part, flattened. 

J. L, APHACA. Yellow V. FI. yellow. 

D. FI. solitary on long stalks. No real leaves, except in a very early 
state, when it sometimes has a small pair of leaflets; the weak stems 
climbing by means of numerous alternate tendrils, each of which springs 
from between a pair of large heart-shaped, arrow-shaped stipules, like 
leaves. Sandy fields. Rare. A.— June, Aug. jE. jB. iii, 274. 

M. L. NISSOLIA. Common V, FI. crimson, variegated purple and white. 

D. Leaves without tendrils, like grass. Flowers \ or 2 on long stalks. 
Bushy places and grassy borders of fields. Frequent. 

^ ^ A.—May. E. B. ii, 112. 

Jy. L, HIRSUTUS, Rough-podded V. FI. pale bluish. Standard 
crimson. 

D. Flowers in pairs. Stem and footstalks winged. Legume remark¬ 
ably hairy. Tendrils with 2 narrow lance-shaped leaflets. Seeds rough. 
Stem climbing. In cultivated fields. Rare. 

A.— July. E. B. xviii, 1255. 

Jy. L. PRATENSIS. Meadow V. D. FI. yellow. 

D. Flowers numerous, (8 or 9) on each long stalk. Tendrils simple, 
with 2 lance-shaped leaflets. Stem climbing. Meadows and pastures. 
Common. P.— July, Aug. E. B. x, 670. 


Jy. L. SYLVESTRIS. Narrow-leaved Everlasting Pea. FI. 
varied, reddish, blue, and greenish, not very bright. 

D. Flowers numerous (3—5) on each stalk. Stem winged, very lo 7 ig, 
climbing over hedges, &c. Tendrils with a pair of lanceolate or ^cord- 
shaped leaflets. Thickets and hedges in the middle and south of England. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xii, 805. 

Jy. L. LATIFOLIUS. Broad-leaved Everlasting Pea. Fl.jmrple 
or rose-colour. 

D. Much like the last, but with larger flowers, and much broader 
leaves. Woods. Rare. Probably the outcast of gardens. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xvi, 1108. 

Jy. L. PALUSTRIS. Blue Marsh V. FI. blue and purple. 

D, Flowers in upright stalked clusters, 3—6. Stem winged. 1). 
(from L. Sylvestris.) Tendrils h’anched, each bearing several elliptic 
lanceolate leaflets. Wet meadows and thickets. Rare. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. iii, 169. 

Jy. L. MARITIMUS (PisuM M.) Sea-side Everlasting Pea. FI. 
purple, veined with crimson. 

D. Stems procumbent. Leaves alternate, sessile, pinnate, leaflets 
7—8. Stalks many-flowered. Stem angled, without wings. Herb 
perfectly smooth, glaucous. Stony sea-shore. 

P.— July. E. B. XV, 1046. 

OROBUS. Bitter Vetch. N. O. 25. 

D. Leaves without tendrils. Styles linear, nearly cylin¬ 
drical downy above. 

M. O. TUBEROSUS. Heath P. Common B, V. FI. pink or pur¬ 
plish veined. 

D. Stem erect, simple, smooth. Stipules half arrow-shaped, toothed 
at the base. Leaves with 2 to 4 pairs of elliptical lanceolate leaflets. 
FI. in loose, long-stalked clusters. Woods and pastures. Common. 

P.— May, July. E. B. xvii, 1153. 

J. O. NIGER. Black B. V. FI. variegated red, blue and purple. 

D. Stem branched, angular, erect. Stipules linear-lanceolate, acute; 
the lower ones half arrow-shaped. Leaves with 3 to 6 pairs of broadly 
oblong leaflets. Whole plant turns black in drying. Scotland. Rare. 

V.~June, July. E. B. 2788. 

M. O. SYLVATICUS. Wood B. V. FI. cream colour, streaked and 
tipped with purple. 

D. Stem recumbent, hairy, branched. Leaves of numei'ous pairs of 
ovate, lanceolate leaflets. Clusters of numerous flowei's. Mountainous 
woods, &c. Not common. V.— May, June. E. B. viii, 518. 


Class 18. POLYADELPHIA. {Filaments united in 
3 or more sets.) 

Order 1. POLYANDRIA. (Numerous Stamens.) 

HYPERICUM. St. John’s-wort. N. 0. 18. Hypericincce. 

Cal. inferior, in 5 deep divisions. Petals 5. Filaments in 
3 or 5 sets. Leaves full of pellucid dots, lodging an essential 
oil. All the flowers yellow. 

Styles 5. 

Jy. HYPERICUM CALYCINUM. Large-flowered St. J. 

D. Flowers solitary. Stem shrubby, square. Flowers large. Leaves 
leathery, evergreen. Bushy places. Probably not indigenous. 

Shrub.—July, Aug. E. R. xxix, 2017. 
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Styles 3. 

Jy. H. ANDROStEMUM. Tutsan, or Park-leaves. FI. yellmo. 

D. Capsule pulpy, like a berry. Stem shrubby, compressed. Flowers 
in terminal panicles. Leaves widely spreading, rather leathery. The 
seed, when bruised, has an aromatic scent, as also the leaves. In moist 
shady lanes, woods, &c. Not common. 

Shrub. — July, Aug. E. B. xviii, 1225. 

Jy. II. QUADRANGULUM. Square St. J. FI. lemon-colonr. 

D. Stem with 4 sharp angles. Leaves with copious pellucid dots. 
FI. smaller than II. Perforatum.. Stem erect, branched; leaves smooth. 
Pet. often dotted and streaked with dark purple. Common in thickets; 
by water, &c. V.~July, Aug. E, B. vi, 370. 

Jy. II. PERFORATUM. Perforated St. J. FI. bright yellow. 

D. Stem H-edged. FI. larger than H. Quadrangulum. Leaves with 
copious pellucid dots. Stem taller and more bushy than the last. Pet. 
dotted and streaked with dark purple. The oil, of which the herb is 
full, is of a purplish red colour, as in the last. Both are aromatic. 
Hedges, &c. Common. P.— July, Aug. E. B. v, 295. 

Jy. H. BUBIUM. Imperforate St. J. FI. bright yellow. 

D. Leaves almost without pellucid dots. Stem obscurely quadran¬ 
gular. Segments of Cal. broader, otherwise much resembling the last. 
Pastures and mountainous woods. Not common. 

V.—July, Aug. E. B. v, 290. 

Jy. H. HUMIFUSUM. Trailing St. J. FI. pale yellow. 

I). Stem comjrressed, prostrate. Cal. and Pet. edged with black 
dots, at times. A pretty little trailing plant. Smooth. Not uncommon. 

V.—July. E. B. xviii, 1226. 

Jy. H. MONTANUM. Mountain St. J. FI. lemon colour. 

D. Stem round, smooth, erect. Stems very straight and upright. 
Panicles dense, not leafy. Leaves and calyx fringed with black dots. 
Pet. without spots or glands. On wild bushy hills. Not common. 

P.— July. E. B. vi, 371. 

Jy. II. BARBATUM. Bearded St. J. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Cal. fringed with long glandular hairs, which are its chief distinc¬ 
tion. Corymbs terminal. Stem erect, round, or slightly quadrangular 
above. Leaves ovate, with black scattered dots beneatL {Pet. often 
toothed at the extremity.) Perthshire. 

P.— July, Oct. E. B. xxviii, 1986. 

Jy. H. LINARIFOLIUM. Linear-leaved St. J. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves linear, obtuse. Segments of the Calyx lance-shaped, with 
black spots and glandular serratures. Stem erect, procumbent below. 
Flowers rather large, cymose. Very rare. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. 2851. 

Jy. HYPERICUM HIRSUTUM. Hairy St. J. FI. hnght yellow. 

D. Stem erect, round. Plant clothed with short downy hairiness. 
Cal. with blackish glandular serratures. Cal. &c. fringed with black 
dots. Thickets and hedges, chalk and clay soil. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xvii, 1105. 

Jy. H. FULCRUM. Small Upright St. J. FI. bright yellow. An¬ 
thers red. 

D. Stem smooth, round. Anthers red. Stem erect. Flowers tipped 
outside with red, in loose panicles. In woods and heaths. Frequent. 

P.— July. E. B. xviii, 1227. 

Jy. H. ELODES. Marsh St. J. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Stem round, downy, almost prostrate, creeping. Leaves downy. 
Cal. with reddish glandular serratures. Panicle of few flowers. Leaves 
roundish. In boggy places. Not common. 

V.—July, Aug. E. B. 2, 109. 


Class 19. SYNGENESIA. {Plants hearing compound 
Flowers, their Anthers united into a tube.) 

All this Class belong to the Natural Order 46. Coinpositce. 

Order 1 . POLYGAMIA iEQUALIS. (Florets all perfect, each 
with 5 Stamens and 1 Pistil, and producing 1 Seed.) 


N. 0. 46. 

Tragoyjogon. 

Helminthia. [Picris.) 

Picris. 

Apargia. 

Thrmcia. 

Hypochceris. 

Lactuca. 

Sonchus. 

Crepis. 

Borhhausia. 

Hieracium. 

Leontodon. 

Lapsana. 


Compositce. 

Cichorium. 

Arctium. 

Serratula. 

Saussurea. 

Carduus. 

Cnicus. 

Onopordum. 

Carlina. 

Bide7is. 

Eupatorium. 

Linosyris. 

Diotis. {Chrysocoma.) 


Order 2. POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA. (Florets all fertile, 
those of the disk with 5 Stamens and 1 Pistil, those of the 
circumference with 1 Pistil alone.) 


Tanacetum. 

Artemisia. 

Gnaphalium. 

Filago. 

Petasites. 

Tussilago. 

Erigeron. 

Aster. 

Solidago. 

Senecio. 


Cineraria. 

Boronicum. 

Inula. 

Pulicaria. 

Beilis. 

Chrysan themum. 

Pyrethrum. 

Matricaria, 

Anthemis. 

Achillea. 


Order 3. POLYGAMIA FRUSTRANEA. of the disk 

perfect and fertile: those of the circumference without Stamens 
and Pistils.) 

Centaurea. 


SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-^QUALIS.'*? 

1. All the florets ligulate (strap-shaped) having Stamens 
AND Pistils. Style not tumid or articulated. 

TRAGOPOGON. Goat’s-beard. 

Involucres of 07ie row of % to IQ hracteas. Fruit longi¬ 
tudinally striated, with a long beak bearing the copious feathery 
pappus. Leaves entire, glabrous. 

J. T. PRATENSIS. Yellow G. FI. yellow. 

D. Involucre about the length of corollas; peduncles cylindrical. 
1 to 2 feet high. The blossoms of this and the next species close before 
noon. Meadows, &c. Not uncommon. B.— June. E. B. vii, 434. 

J. T. PORRIFOLIUS. Purple G. or Salsafy. FI. purple. 

D. Involucre much longer than corollas; peduncles thickened up¬ 
wards. 3 to 4 feet high. Moist meadows; very local. 

B.— June. E. B. ix, 638. 


* This Class is arranged by Mr. Baxter, with the exception of the Genera Carduus 
and Cnicus . 
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HELMINTHIA. (Picrts.) Ox-tongue, 

Fruit transversely striated, beaked. Pappus feathery. Re- 
ceptacle naked. Involucre double; inner of 8 close scales, 
outer of 4 or 5 large lax leafy ones, heart-shaped, somewhat 
spiny. 

J. H. ECHIOIDES. Bristly O. FI. yellow. 

Stems 2 to 3 feet high, stout, hispid with numerous stiff hairs, springing 
from tubercles. Lower leaves lanceolate, upper heart-shaped, embracing 
the stem. Borders of fields, &c. Frequent. 

A.— June, July. E. B. xiv, 972. 

PICEIS. PiCRiS. 

Fruit transversely striated, not beaked. Pappus with the 
inner hairs feathery. Receptacle naked. Involucre of one 
row of equal bracteas, close, with lax linear ones at base. 

Jy. P. HIERACIOIDES. Hawk-weed P. FI. yellow. 

Stem 2 to 3 feet high, rough, with hooked bristles. Leaves lanceolate, 
rough, toothed. Flowers corymbose, the stalks with many bracteas. 
Roadsides, borders of fields, &c. Frequent. 

B.— July, Aug. E. B. iii, 19G. 

APARGIA. Hawk-bit. 

Fruit beaked. Pappus feathery. Receptacle naked. In¬ 
volucres unequally imbricated with black scales. 

Jy. A. HISPIDA. Rough H. FI. yellow. 

Scape single flowered. Leaves runcinate, hispid with forked hairs. 
FI. drooping in bud. Involucre hairy. Meadows, &e. Frequent. 

P.— July. E. B. viii, 554. 

Jy. A. AUTUMNALIS. Autumnal H. FI. yellow. 

Scape branched, scaly upwards. D. (from Hypochoeris JRadicata, 
which it much resembles.) Leaves toothed or pinnatifid, nearly gla¬ 
brous. Peduncles sioollen beneath involucre, which gradually tapers 
down into the pedicel. Pappus brownish-white. Meadows, &c. Com¬ 
mon. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xii, 830. 

THRINCIA (Apargia.) Thrincia. 

Fruit tapering into a beak. Pappus of the florets, within 
the leaves of the involucre, forming a short scaly cup ; of the 
rest, long, feathery. Receptacle naked. Involucre imbricated. 

Jy. T. HIRTA. Hairy T. FI. yellow. 

Leaves lanceolate, sinuate, toothed, somewhat rough, with forked hairs. 
Scape single-flowered, smooth, as well as the involucre. Gravelly places. 
Frequent. P.— July, Aug. E. B. 555. 

HYPOCH^RIS. Cat’s-ear. 

Fruit striated, often beaked. Pappus feathery. Receptacle 
chafiy. Involucre oblong, imbricated. 

J. H. GLABRA. Smooth C. FI. yellow. 

D. Stems 3 to 10 inches high, numerous, branched, slightly leafy and 
scaly. Leaves oblong, sinuate, toothed, smooth, except a few scattered 
hairs. Outer pappus sessile. Sandy and gravelly places. 

A.—June, Sept. E. B. viii, 575. 

Jy. H. MACULATA. Spotted C. FI. deep yellow. 

D. Stem solitary, nearly leafless. Leaves spotted above, obovate, 
oblong, toothed. Chalky and limestone cliffs. Very rare. Ormeshead 
and Forfar. P.— July. E. B. iv, 225. 

Jy. H. RADICATA. Long-rooted C. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves runcinate, obtuse, scabrous. Stem branched, leafless, gla¬ 
brous, scaly. Pappus all stalked. Peduncles a little thickened upwards. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xii, 831. 


LACTUCA. Lettuce. 

Fruit beaked. Papqms hairy. Receptacle naked. Invo¬ 
lucre cyhndrical, imbricated with bracteas, having a membranous 
margin. Florets few. 

A. L. VIROSA. Strong-scented L. FI. yellow. 

Leaves horizontal, oblong, toothed, two-cared, clasping the stem, 
prickly, distant. Stem 2 to 4 feet high, branched above, panicled. Plant 
abounding in acrid milky juice. Dry places, especially in a chalky soil. 

^.—Aug. Sept. E. B. xxviii, 1957. 

A. L. SCARIOLA. Prickly L. FI. yellow. 

Leaves nearly upright lanceolate-sagittate, sinaated, their keel prickly. 
Heads in panicles with numerous heart-shaped bracteas. Stem 2 to 5 
feet high, leafy. Waste places. Rare. B.— Aug. E. B. iv, 268. 

A. L. SALIGNA. Least L. FI. yellow. 

Leaves with a prickly keel, upper linear entire, with a sagittate base, 
lower pinnatifid. Heads almost spiked. Flowei'S lateral with small 
bracteas. Chalky places and near the sea. Rare. 

B.~Aug. E. B. x, 707. 

SONCHUS. Sow-thistle. 

Fruit not beaked. Pappus hairy, sessile. Receptacle naked. 
Involucres swollen at the base, imbricated in 2 rows of unequal 
bracteas. 

Jy. S. ALPINUS. (Mulgedium Alpinum.) Blue Alpine S. FI. 
blue. 

Flower-stalks, bracteas and involucre glandular-hairy. Stem 3 feet 
high, glabrous below, leafy. Leaves glabrous, lyrate, arrow-shaped at 
the base. Clova mountains. Very rare. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxxiv, 2425. 

Jy. S. PALUSTRIS. Tall Marsh S. FI. pale yellow. 

Involucre and peduncles glandular-hairy. Leaves linear-lanceolate; 
lower ones runcinate, upper simple, all arrow-shaped. Marshy places. 
Very rare. P,— July, Aug. E. B. xiii, 936. 

J. S. ARVENSIS. Corns. FI. large, yellow. 

D. (From S. Oleraceus.) Involucre and peduncles glandular, hairy. 
Stems simple, 3 to 4 feet high, leafy, heads corymbose. Leaves lanceo¬ 
late runcinate, heart-shaped at the base ; uppermost entire. Cornfields. 
Frequent. P. — Aug. E. B. x, 674. 

S. OLERACEUS. Common S. FI. yellow. 

D. Involucre glabrous. Stem branched, 2—3 feet high. Leaves un¬ 
divided or pinnatifid, toothed, clasping, with arrow-shaped auricles; tlie 
lower ones stalked. Waste places and cultivated ground. Common. 

A.— June, Oct. E. B. xii, 843. 

S. ASPER. A variety of S. Oleraceus, with lower leaves sessile, and 
auricles rounded. 

OREPIS. Hawk’s-beard. 

Fruit narrower upwards, scarcely beaked, striated. Papptus 
pilose. Receptacle naked. Involucre double, inner of one 
row of bracteas; outer short, lax, imbricated. 

J. C. VIRENS (Tectorum.) Smooth H. FI. bright yellow. 

D. Outer scales of hispid involucre Umar, adpressed. Fruit shorter 
than pappus. Lower leaves runcinate or pinnatifid, toothed, glabrous; 
upper ones linear, arrow-shaped, with flat margins, clasping. Stem 
1 to 3 feet high. A variable plant. Dry places, roofs, waste ground, &c., 
everywhere. Common. A.— June, Oct. E. B. xvi, 1111. 

J. C. BIENNIS. Rough H. FI. pale yellow, reddish beneath. 

D. Outer scales of involucre oblong, linear, lax. Fruit longer than 
pappus. Lower leaves runcinate, pinnatifid, rough, with toothed lobes. 
Stem 2 to 4 feet high, furrowed, rough above, sub-corymbose. Chalky 
pastures. Rare. B.— June, July. E. B. iii, 149. 
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J. C. PULCIIRA. Small- FLOWERED H. FI. yellow. 

D. Outer scales of involucre ovate, short, appressed, small. Truit 
about as long a.s pappus. Leaves arrow-shaped, clasping; lower ones 
obovate, oblong, downy, toothed. Stem-leaves small. Stem erect, 
downy. Panicle corymbose. Very rare. Hill of Turin, near Forfar. 

A.— June, t^ept. E. B. xxxiii, 2325. 

Jy. C. SUCCISCEFOLIA. Succory-leaved H. FI. yellow. 

D. Involucral scales lanceolate, attenuated, outer ones very short, 
appressed. Fruit narrowing upwards as long as pappus. Leaves ob¬ 
long, obtuse, entire, nearly glabrous; lower ones narrowed into a foot¬ 
stalk. Stem erect, corymbose, with few leaves. Rare. Woods in the 
North. P.— July, Aug. E. B. 2210. 

A. C. PALUDOSA.^ Marsh H. FI yellow. 

Lower leaves ovate-oblong, toothed, glabrous; upper ones lanceolate, 
acuminate, cordate clasping. Scales of involucre lanceolate, glandu¬ 
lar, hairy, outer ones short. Fruit striated, equalling the pappus. 
Stem 2 feet high, leafy, corymbose. Damp woods and shady places. 
Not unfrequent. P.— Aug. .S'. J3. 1094. 

BORKHAUSIA. 

Fruit transversely wrinkled, with a long subulate beak. 
Pappus pilose. Receptacle naked. Involucre oval, with de¬ 
ciduous subulate scales. 

J. B. (CREPIS) FCETIDA. Stinking Borkhausia, or Hawk’s 

BEARD. FI. pale yellow. 

Leaves scabrous, sessile, runcinate, pinnatifid ; upper ones lanceolate, 
cut at the base. Stems hairy, branching. Lnvolucre hairy, as long as 
the greatly protruded pappus. Unopened heads nodding. Plant hairy, 
very milky, with a strong smell of bitter almonds. Chalky ground. 
Rare. B.—June, July. E. B. vi, 406. 

HIERACIUM. Hawkweed. 

Fruit angular, furrowed, with an entire or toothed margin 
at the top. Pappus pilose, in one row, sessile, frequently 
brownish, persistent. Receptacle almost naked, dotted. In¬ 
volucre imbricated, with numerous very unequal scales. (The 
only species of Hieracium at all common are H. Pilosella, 
H. Murorum, H. Sylvaticuni, H. Boreale, and H. Umhella- 
tum. All the others are very rare.) 

1. Stem resembling a scape. 

IT. PILOSELLA. Mouse-ear H. FI. pale yellow, a red stripe out¬ 
side. 

D. Creeping scions. Leaves entire, white beneath. Stalk leafless, 
one-flowered. Dry banks, &c. Frequent. 

P.— May, July. E. B. xvi, 1093. 

H. AURANTIACUM. Orange H. FI. deep orange. 

^ D. Creeping scions (from H. Pilosella.) Stem slightly leafy below, 
simple, hairy, bearing a corymb of many flowers, thickly covered with 
black hairs and glands. Leaves ovate, oblong, entire, rough, with longish 
hairs. Hilly woods, rare. (A doubtful native.) 

P.— June, July. E. B. xxi, 1469. 

2. Stem leafy. Radical leaves present at time of 
FLOWERING. 

H. ALPINUM. Alpine Single-flowered H. FI. bright yellow. 

D. Stem simple, 4 to 6 inches, usually single-flowered, with one (or 
more) linear leaves. Involucre clothed with long, white, silky hairs. 
Root-leaves obovate, spathulate. High rocky mountains. Very rare. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. 1110. 

J. H. MURORUM. Wall H. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem bearing a single leaf (rarely more), erect, 12 to 18 inches 
high. Root-leaves numerous, ovate or heart-shaped, with teeth pointing 
backwards at the base. Petioles hairy. Involucre pubescent. Heads 
corymbose. Walls, rocks, &c. Frequent. 

P.— June. E. B. xxix, 2082. 


Jy. H. LAWSONI. (A variety of 11. Murorum.) 

D. Stem forked, with straight, one-headed peduncles. Petioles very 
silky. Leaves nearly entire. P.— July. E. B. 2083. ^ 

J. H. SYLVATICUM (VULGATUM.) Wood H. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem leafy from the base, with 1 to 3, or more leaves, (from H. 
Lapeyrousii,) uppermost not clasping, sessile. Leaves ovate-lanceolate* 
narrowed into a footstalk, coarsely toothed, teeth pointing forwards 
Heads corymbose. Margins of leaves and under side hoary. Herb a 
pale unspotted green. Woods and on walls, &c., frequent. ’ 

V.—June, July. E. B. xxix, 2031. 

A variety of H. Sylvaticum, with spotted leaves, is called H. Macu- 
latum. P.— June, Sept. E. B. xx, 2121. 

A. H. LAPEYROUSII. Hairy H. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem very hairy and leafy. Root-leaves oblong, ovate, with 
shaggy winged petioles. Stem-leaves sessile, clasping, ovate, tapering, 
with very small teeth. JTeads corymbose. Very rare. Teesdale. Antrim! 

P.—Aug. E. B. 2916. 

A. H. AMPLEXICAULE. Amplexicaul H. FI. yellow. 

D. Plant glandular, hairy throughout. Stem leafy. Root-leaves 
elliptic, oblong, with small teeth narrowed into a winged stalk. Stem- 
leaves heart-shaped, acute, sessile, clasping; lower toothed, upper entire. 
Heads few, corymbose. Very rare. Clova mountains and Cleish Castle. 

P.—Aug. E. B. 2690. 

3. Stem leafy. Root leaves withered or quite decayed 

AT THE TIME OF FLOWERING. TeETH OF CoROLLA HAIRY 

EXTERNALLY. 

A. H. DENTICULATUM. Small-toothed H. FI. yellow. 

Stem panicled above, leafy throughout, 3 feet high. Peduncles and 
involucres glandular hairy. Leaves finely toothed, nearly glabrous; 
upper sessile, not clasping ; lower, tapering into a footstalk. Woody 
glens in Scotland. Rare. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxx, 2122. 

A. H. PRENANTHOIDES. Rough-bordered H. FI. yellow. 

D. (From H. Penticulatum, which it much resembles.) Leaves all 
sessile, upper ones clasping. Heads small, numerous. Involucre of few 
scales, and nearly simple. River sides in the North. Rare. 

P.—Aug. E. B. xxxii, 2235. 

4. Stem leafy. Root leaves withered or quite decayed 

at the time of flowering. Teeth of Corolla glabrous 

EXTERNALLY. 

A. H. INULOIDES. Elecampane-flowered H. FI. yellow. 

Stem leafy throughout, 2—4 feet high. Peduncles pubescent, not 
glandular, or hairy. Leaves all sessile, not clasping, the lower ones nar¬ 
rowed at the base. Involucre of many rows of unequal scales. Heads 
larger than those of H. Prenanthoides. P.— Aug. 

A. H. BOREALE. (Subaudum.) Shrubby broad-leaved H. FI. 
yellow. 

D. Stem scabrous, hairy or hispid below, erect, 1—3 feet high. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate, toothed, the upper nearly sessile, with a rounded 
or heart-shaped base; the lower ones narrowed into a short stalk. 
Corymb irregular. Involucre with 3 rows of adpressed scales. Peduncles 
pubescent, with long hairs interspersed. Woods, banks, &c. Frequent. 

P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. vi, 349. 

J. H. TRIDENTATUM. Three-toothed H. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves with about 3 coarse teeth in the middle ; ovate-lanceolate, 
narrowed at both ends. Stem stout, slightly branched above, 2 feet hi^h. 
Scales of involucre attenuated, with pale margins. Walls and banks. 
Rare. P.—June, Aug. 

A. H. UMBELLATUM. Narrow-leaved H. FI. yellow. 

Stem rigid, leafy, hairy or glabrous, imperfectly umbellate, 2 or 3 feet 
high. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, or linear, uniform, toothed or entire; 
lower ones narrowed into a stalk, upper ones sessile. D. Scales of in¬ 
volucre with recurved points, uniform in colour. Woods, &c. Notun- 
frequent. P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. xxv, 1771. 
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LEONTODON. Dandelion. 

Fruit with a long slender beak. Pappus pilose. Outer 
scales of involucre lax. (Named from the tooth-like margin 
of leaves.) 

Mh. L. TARAXACUM. Common D. FI. yellow. 

Outer scales of involucre reflexed. Leaves runcinate. A well-known 
common flower, but variable in the bracteas and the shape of the leaves, 
according to its situation. V.—March, Aug. E. B. viii, 510, 

LAPSANA, Nipple-wort. 

Fruit compressed, striated. Pappus none. Involucre a 
single row of erect scales, with small ones at the base. 

L. COMMUNIS. Common N. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem 1 to ^ feet, branched and panicled above. Peduncles slender. 
Flowers small. Leaves toothed or lobed, lower ones lyrate. Waste and 
cultivated land. Common. A.— June, July. E. B. xii, 844. 

L. PUSILLA. Dwarf N. FI. yellow, 

D. Stem 3 to 8 inches, branched, swelling and hollow upwards, leaf¬ 
less. Leaves radical, oblong, toothed. Gravelly places. Rare. 

A.— June. E, B. 2, 95. 

OICHORIUM:. Succory. 

Fruit inversely conical, striated, crowned with 2 rows of 
short scales. Involucres with an inner row of 8 to 10 scales, 
and an outer one of 5 shorter ones. 

C. INTYBUS. Wild S. FI. blue, 

D. Flowers blue, sessile, axillary; leaves runcinate. Stem 1 to 3 feet, 
erect, branched. Borders of fields, &c., in a gravelly or chalky soil. 
Frequent. P,— July, Aug. E, B. viii, 539. 

2 . Corollas tubular, 5-cleft, forming a nearly hemi- 
SPERICAL HEAD. 

ARCTIUM. Burdock. 

Fruit 4 sided. Pappus short, pilose. Involucre globose, 
the spinous bracteas terminating in hooked points. 

Jy. A. LAPPA. Common B. FI. purple. 

Stem 3 to 4 feet, branched, leafy. Leaves heart-shaped, ovate; lower 
ones very large. Involucral scales yellowish-green, nearly glabrous. 
Waste places. Frequent. B.— July, Aug. E. B. xviii, 1228. 

^ A smaller variety, having the involucral scales connected by a cobweb- 
like down, and tinged with purple, and many of them without hooks, is 
termed A. Bardana. E. B. xxxv, 2478. 

SERRATULA. Saw-wort. 

Heads dicecious. Fr. obovate. Involucre imbricated with 
sharp unarmed bracteas: outer ones ovate; inner, linear, co¬ 
loured. 

Jy. S. TINCTORIA. Common S. FI. purple, 

D. Leaves pinnatifid, finely serrated. Stem 2 —3 feet high, branched, 
stiff. Woods, &c. Not unfrequent. V.—July, Aug. E.B.i, 38. 

SAUSSUREA. Saussurea. 

Involucres oblong, with unarmed scales. Pappus double 
sessile; exterior of short bristles, interior of feathery. 

Jy. S. ALPINA. Alpine S. FI. purple. 

Stem 3 to 12 inches, erect, downy, terminating in a clustered umbel. 
Leaves lanceolate, toothed, cottony beneath. Alpine rocks. Very rare. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. ix, 599. 


CARDUUS. Thistle. 

D. (From Cnicus.) Pappus pilose. Involucre imbricated 
with spinous scales. 

N.B. To a casual observer the readiest way to distinguish 
the different species of Carduus and of Cnicus are these: 
Leaves decurrent, not decurrent, or clasping; the Scales of 
involucre (or Calyx) close pressed, spreading, or with long 
spines; the Heads large or small, globose or ovate, dc. 
The leaves are all spinous. 

1. Leaves decurrent. 

Jy. C. NUTANS. Musk T. FI. purple. 

D. Scales of involucre lanceolate, cottony, outer ones ref exed. Heads 
large, drooping, solitary, handsome. Leaves oblong, sinuated. Stem 
2 feet high, cottony, winged. The flowers smell like Musk in warm 
weather. Waste ground in dry soils. Frequent. 

B,— July, Aug. E. B. xvi, 1112. 

J. C. ACANTHOIDES. Welted T. FI. bright purple. 

D. Scales of involucre linear, awl-shaped, erect or ascending, (partly 
recurved) {making a softish head.) Heads not large, roundish, solitary 
or clustered. Leaves lanceolate, sinuated, glabrous, or sometimes cottony 
beneath ; (of a more flaccid texture than some Thistles, and often 
broader.) Stem 3 feet high, winged. Waste places. Frequent. 

B.— June, July. E. B. xiv, 973. 

J. C. TENUIFLORUS. Slender-flowered T. FI. pink. 

D. (From C. Acanthoides.) Involucre nearly cylindrical, the scales 
ascending, closely surroundmg the small cylindrical head of flowers. 
Heads more clustered. Leaves cottony beneath. Stem 3 feet high,*broadly 
winged. Waste places about towns near the sea. Frequent. 

K.~June, July. E. B. vi, 412. 

2. Leaves clasping. 

J. C. (SILYBUM) MARIANUS. Milk T. FI. purple. 

D. Scales of involucre large, recurved, leafy at the base. Leaves 
beautifully variegated with lohite, owing to the milky white veins. Heads 
large, globose. Ntem 3 to 4 feet high, ribbed. Waste places. Not com¬ 
mon. B.— June, July. E. B. xiv, 976 

CNICUS. Plume Thistle. 

D. (from Carduus). Vapptis feathery, in other respects 
the same. 

Leaves all spinous (except G . Heterophyllus.) 

1. Leaves DECURRENT. Stem winged. 

C. LANCEOLATUS. Spear T. FI. purple. 

D. Scales of involucre spreading, lanceolate, spinous. Involucres 
ovate, shaggy. Leaves with a long terminal very sharp point, pinnatifid. 
Heads large, solitary, 2 or 3 together. Stem 3 to 4 feet high, with 
strong spinous wings. Waste ground. Frequent. 

B.— July, Aug. E. B. 2, 107. 

C. PALUSTRIS. Marsh T. FI. purple or white, 

D. Scales of involucre close pressed, with a very sharp point, (from 

C. Arvensis.) Leaves decurrent. Stem winged. Heads in a terminal 
cluster, small. Leaves pinnatifid. Stem 3 to 5 feet high ; this and the 
scales of involucre often purplish. Wet meadows, &c. Common. 

A. —July, Aug. E. B. xiv, 974. 

2, Leaves sessile, or nearly so ; not recurrent, or 
SLIGHTLY so. StEMS NOT WINGED. 

Jy. C. ARVENSIS. Creeping T. FI. pale purple or white. 

D. Scales of involucre close pressed, with a very sharp point (from 
C. Palustris.) Leaves not decurrent, smoothish. Stems not winged. 
Root very creeping. One of our commonest thistles. 

V.—July. E. B. xiv, 975. 

The close pressed scales of this and C. Palustris form an easy distinc¬ 
tion amongst our common thistles. General character of the plant, size 
of flowers, &c., much alike in both, except as stated above. 
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Jy. C. FORSTERI. Rrancii Bog T. FI. purple. 

D. Stem 3 to ^feet high, angular, several together from the crown of 
the root. Leaves slightly decurrent. Involucres ovate, rather cottony, 
2 or 3 together. (Probably a hybrid between C. Pratensis and C. Pa- 
lustris.) Boggy places. Rare. V.—July, Aug. 

A. C. ERIOPHORUS. Woolly-headed T, FI. purple. 

D. Heads very large ; involucres covered with a dense white web; 
scales with a long linear reflexed spinous point. Leaves half clasping, 
the segments pointing alternately up and down in a very regular manner. 
Boot-leaves 1 to 2 feet long. Stem 3 to 4 feet high. Our largest British 
thistle. Waste ground in a chalky or limestone soil. Not unfrequent. 

B.— Aug. E. B. vi, 386. 

A. C. TUBEROSUS. Tuberous T. FI. purple. 

D. Scales of involucre minutely spinous, nearly smooth. Boot 
tuberous. Stem ^feet high, round, hairy, leafless above the middle, 
almost single flowered. Stem-leaves sessile, lower ones on long stalks. 
Copse, called Great Ridge, near Boyton, Wilts. 

V.—Aug. E. B. xxxvi, 2562. 

J. C. PRATENSIS. Meadow T. FI. light purple. 

D. Leaves lanceolate, wavy (or slightly lobed), soft, fringed with 
minute prickles. Stem leafless above the middle, not branching, \ to 2 
feet high. Heads mostly solitary. Scales of involucre closely imbri¬ 
cated with short spines, cobwebbed. Wet meadows. Not common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. 3, 177. 

Jy. C. HETEROPHYLLUS. Melancholy T. FI. purple. 

D. Leaves undivided, clasping, serrated, smooth above, white and 
dotony beneath, lanceolate, fringed with minute prickles. Involucres 
slightly downy, scales lanceolate, upright, with short spines. Heads 
mostly solitary, large and handsome. (This and the last have some re¬ 
semblance.) Moist mountain pastures in the North. Frequent. 

B.—July, Aug. E. B. x, 675. 

Jy. C. ACAULIS. Dwarf T. FI. purple or crimson. 

Stem none. Leaves spreading close to the ground, smooth; from the 
centre of these arises the one sessile large flower. Involucre smooth, 
scales close-pressed. (Sometimes with a stem 3 to 4 inches long.) Fre¬ 
quent and destructive in dry gravelly or chalky pastures in some parts of 
England, as Dorsetshire, Norfolk, Hampshire, &c. 

P.— July. E. B. iii, 161. 

ONOPOKDUM. Cotton Thistle. 

Pappus pilose. Involucre imbricated, its scales spreading, 
spinous. Receptacle honey-combed. 

O. ACANTHIUM. Common C. T. FI. purple. 

D. Herb clothed with a white cottony web. Leaves decurrent, spi¬ 
nous. Involucre globose, of innumerable awl-shaped, spreading, recurved 
scales. Heads large. Stem branched, woolly, with broad spinous wings, 

4 to 6 feet high. Not very common in England, less so in Scotland. It 
is cultivated there as the Scotch Thistle. 

B.— July, Aug. E. B. xiv, 977. 

CARLIN A. Cakline Thistle. 

Pappus feathery. Involucre imbricated, the outer scales 
witli numerous spines, the inner coloured, spreading, resembling 
a ray, membranous. 

C. VULGARIS. Common C. T. FI. purple. 

Cal. cream-colour. Stem erect, firm, 10 or 12 inches high, leafy, 
downy, corymbose, many-flowered. Flowers of a singular aspect, ele¬ 
gantly variegated with the red or purple florets, yellow anthers and 
stigma, and the radiating cream-coloured polished scales of the calyx. 
Leaves lanceolate, wavy, veiny, rigid, bordered with prickles. Sandy 
heaths and pastures. Frequent. It is remarkable as an everlasting, as 
it continues unchanged the whole of the second year. The flowers ex¬ 
pand in dry and close hi moist weather. B.— June. E. B. xvi, 1144. 


3. All the florets tubular or occasionally an 

INDISTINCT RAY. 

BIDENS. Bur-Marigold. 

Pappus rough with minute, deflexed prickles. Involucre of 
many scales. Corollas somelimes radiant. Stem with oppo¬ 
site branches. 

J. B. CERNUA. Nodding B. M. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves entire, sessile lanceolate, serrated. Heads drooping. Stem 
erect, 2 or 3 feet high. Watery places. Frequent. 

A.— June, Sept. E. B. xvi, 1114. 

Jy. B. TRIPARTITA. Trifid B. FI. yellow. 

Heads slightly drooping, smaller. D. Leaves Z-parted, stalked, their 
segments lanceolate, deeply serrated. Marshy places. Not unfrequent. 

A.—July, Sept. E. B, xvi, 1113. 

EUPATORUIM. Hemp Agrimony. 

Pappus pilose, rough. Pityles much exserted. Involucre 
imbricated. 

Jy. E. CANNABINUM. Common H. A. FI. reddish purple. 

Stem 2 to 3 feet high, herbaceous, scabrous, striated. Flowers very 
numerous, thickly crowded in terminal corymbs. Leaves downy, oppo¬ 
site, with 3 or 5 lanceolate serrated segments, the middle one longest. 
River banks, &c. Frequent. B.—July, Aug. E. B. vi, 423. 

LINOSYRIS. (Chrysocoma.) Goldy-locks. 

Pappus pilose, rough. Involucre in one row of leafy scales. 
8tyle scarcely longer than corolla. 

A. L. VULGARIS. Flax-leaved G. FI. yellow. 

Stem 12 to 18 inches high, herbaceous, simple, leafy. Leaves linear, 
glabrous. Heads of flowers corymbose. Limestone cliffs. Rare. 

P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. xxxv, 2505. 

DIOTIS. Cotton-weed. 

Pappus none. Corolla with 2 ears at the base, which re¬ 
main 071 the fruit. Involucre imbricated. 

A. D. MARITIMA. Sea-side C. FI. yellow. 

Whole plant densely cottony and white. Stems about a foot high, 
densely leafy. Leaves flat, sessile, oblong, crenate. Heads in terminal 
tufts; flowers small, nearly hidden by the cottony scales of the involucre. 
Sandy sea-shores. Rare. P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. 2, 141. 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-SUPERFLUA. 

TANAOETUM. Tansy. 

Fruit crowned with a membratious margin. Florets of the 
ray sometimes wanting. Involucre imbricated. 

Jy. T. VULGARE. Common T. FI. yellow. 

Stem 1 to 3 feet high. Leaves bi-pinnatifid, leaflets serrated. Heads 
in a terminal corymb. Way-sides, &c. Frequent. 

B.—July, Aug. E. B. xviii, 1229. 

ARTEMISIA. Wormwood. 

Pappus none. l7ivoluc7'e imbricated. Florets of the ray, 
if any, awl-shaped. 

A. A. CAMPESTRIS. Field Southernwood. FI. yellow. 

D. Involucre glabrous. Stem 1 to 2 feet long, procumbent before 
flowering, smooth. Heads drooping. Leaves twice pinnate, with linear 
mucronate segments, silky, Sandy heaths in Norfolk and Suffolk, Rare. 

P.— Aug. E. B. V, 338. 
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A. A. MARITIMA. Sea W. FI. reddish yellow. 

D. Involucre woolly. Stem woolly, mueli branched. Heads drooping. 
Leaves downy, pinnatifid, with linear obtuse segments. Salt marshes. 
Not common. P.— Aug. E. B. xiv, 1001. (xxiv, 1706.) 

A. A. ABSINTHIUM. Common W. FI. dull yellow. 

Stem 1 to 2 feet high, bushy. Heads drooping in erect leafy panicles. 
Leaves silky, with lanceolate obtuse segments. Outer scales of involucre 
silky. Waste places. Frequent. P.— Aug. E. B. xviii, 1230. 

Jy. A. VULGARIS. Mugwobt. FI. reddish yellow. 

Stem 2 to 4 feet high, furrowed, leafy. Leaves woolly, white beneath, 
wdth lanceolate pointed serrated segments. Heads almost erect. Waste 
ground. Common. P.— July. E. B. xiv, 978. 

GNAPHALIUM. Cudweed. 

Pappus pilose. Peceptacle flat, naked. D. (From Filago.) 
Involucre imbricated, scales equalling the Jiorets, not inter¬ 
mixed with them. Florets sometimes dioecious. 

1. Flowers dkecious. (Antennaria.J 
J. G. DIOICUM. Mountain C. FI. white or rose-colour. 

D. Cal. white or rose-colour. Flowers in a simple corymb. Stem 
2—8 inches high, unbranched, cottony, leafy, accompanied at the base 
with several pi'ostrate, leafy runners. Leaves lance-shaped, scattered, 
white and cottony beneath. Mountainous pastures. Common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. iv, 267. 

A. G. MARGARITACEUM. American C. Pearly Everlasting. 
FI. yellowish. 

D. Flowers in level topped corymbs. Stem ‘ItoZ feet high, branched. 
Leaves linear lance-shaped, slightly cottony above, densely so beneath. 
Moist meadow's. Rare. P.— Aug. E. B. xxix, 2018. 

2. Flowers perfect. 

Jy. G. LUTEO-ALBUM. Jersey C. FI. yellow, tinged with red. 

D. Stem 3 to 12 inches, branched at base. Heads leafless, densely 
clustered. Leaves linear-oblong, wavy, clasping, woolly on both sides. 
Sandy fields. Very rare. A.—July, Aug. E. B. xiv, 1002, 

A, G. SYLVATICUM. Highland C, FI. white. 

D. Stem 3 inches to Hfeet, simple. Heads in axillary clusters form¬ 
ing a leafy spike. Leaves linear lanceolate, downy. Thickets, &c. 
Frequent in Scotland, but rather rare in England. 

P.— Aug, E. B. xiii, 913. 

Jy. G. SUPINUM. Davarf C. FI. white. 

D. Spike terminal of few heads. Leaves linear. Whole plant rarely 
more than 2 or 3 inches high, clothed with a white cottony substance. 
Summits of Highland mountains. P.— July. E. B. xvii, 1193. 

A. G. ULIGINOSUM. Marsh C. FI. yellowish. 

D. Stem, S to 5 inches high, diffuse, much branched. Heads in dense 
terminal clusters shorter than leaves. Leaves linear-lanceolate, downy 
on both sides. Sandy and wet places. Common. 

A.— Aug. E. B. xvii, 1194. 

FILAGO. Filago. 

D. Papqnis (From Gnapbalium.) Receptacle conical, 

chaffy in the circumference. Inner scales of involuct'e inter¬ 
mixed with the florets. 

Jy. F. GALLICA. Narrow-leaved F. FI. yellowish. 

D. (From F. Minima.) Leaves linear revolute, downy. Heads in 
axillary terminal clusters shorter than the leaves. Stem slender, 6—8 
inches high, dichotomously * branched. Dry gravelly places. Very rare. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. xxxiii, 2369. 


* Dichotomous , divisions in pairs. 


Jy. F. MINIMA. Least F. FI. yellowish. 

D. (From F. Gallica.) Leaves linear-lanceolate, flat. Heads in 
lateral and terminal clusters, longer than the leaves. Stem slender, 
2—6 inches high, dichotomously branched. Wdiole plant cottony. Dry 
places. Frequent. A.— July, Aug, E, B, xiv, 946. 

Jy. F. GERMANICA. Common F. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem G to 8 inches high, very leafy, bearing a globular head of 
flowers, from which spring 2 or 8 more horizontal branches, also pro¬ 
liferous. Leaves lanceolate, w'avy. Whole plant cottony. The curious 
mode of growth occasioned the term Herba impia to be given by the old 
botanists to this plant, as if the offspring were undutifully exalting itself 
above the parent. Dry fields. Common. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. xiv, 946. 

PETASITES. Butter-burs. 

Pajgms pilose. Scapes many fioicered. 

Mh. P. VULGARIS. Common B. FI. light purple. 

Heads in a dense oblong thyrsus. Leaves roundish heart-shaped, the 
largest of any of our native plants. Flowers {scape) appearing before 
the leaves. Wet meadows and river-sides. 

P.— March, April. E. B. vi, 430 and 431. 

4. Florets of the centre tubular, with Anthers and Pistils, 
those of the circumference ligulate, forming a ray, 
having Pistils only, 

TUSSILAGO. CoLT’s-FOOT. 

Pappus pilose. Scapes single-flowered. 

Mh. T. FARFARA. Common C. FI. yellow. 

Scape imbricated with scales. Leaves cordate, angular, toothed, 
downy beneath. Flowers (scape) appearing before the leaves. Moist 
and clayey soils. Common. P.— March, April. E. B. vi, 429. 

ERIGEllON. Fleabane. 

Pappus pilose, rough. Involucre imbricated with linear 
scales. 

A. E. CANADENSIS. Canada F. FI. yellowish white. 

Stem 1 to 2 feet, branching, hairy, panicled, many-fiowered. Leaves 
linear, lanceolate. Waste ground. Rare. 

A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. xxix, 2019. 

Jy. E, ACRIS. Blue F. FI. of the disk yellow, of the ray purplish. 

Stem 6 to 18 inches high, corymbose, branches alternate, bearing 
single heads. Leaves lanceolate, obtuse. D. from E. Alpinus, Ray 
erect, scarcely longer than disk. Dry gravelly places, walls, &c. Not 
common. B.— July, Aug. jE. R. xvii, 1168. 

Jy. E. ALPINUS. Alpine F. FI. as the last. 

D. Stem 4zto8 inches, mostly with a single head, (from E. Acris.) 
Ray spreading twice as long as disk. Leaves lanceolate. Highland 
mountains. Rare. P.— July. E. B. vii, 464. 

ASTER. Starwort. 

Pappus pilose. Involucre imbricated, with a few scales on 
peduncle. 

A. A. TRIPOLIUM. SeaS. FI. of the disk yellow; of the ray pur¬ 
ple, often wanting. 

Stem I to 2 feet high, glabrous, hollow, leafy, corymbose, many- 
flowered. Leaves linear, lance-shaped, fleshy, smooth. Salt marshes. 
Not unfrequent. P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. 2, 87. 

SOLIDAGO. Golden-rod. 

Pappus pilose, rough. Involucre closely imbricated. 
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Jy. S. VIRGAUREA. Common G. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem 1 to 3 feet high, leafy, ending in an erect, crowded, panicle 
of heads. Leaves lanceolate, narrowed at both ends, the lower elliptical, 
stalked, serrated. Woods, &c. Frequent. 

V.—-July, Aug. E B. v, 301. 

SENECIO. Groundsel. Ragwort. 

Pappus pilose. Involucre cylindrical, its scales linear, equal, 
with several smaller ones at the base, tipped with brown. (The 
ray sometimes wanting.) 

1. Flowers without rays. 

F. S, VULGARIS. Common G. FI. yellow. 

Leaves clasping, pinnatifid, toothed. Heads corymbose. Involucre 
glabrous. Waste ground, &c. Very common. 

A.— Feb. to Nov. E. B. xi, 747. 

2. Flowers rayed, the rays rolled back. 

J. S. VISCOSUS. Stinking G. FI. yellow. 

H, (From S. Vulgaris, for which it might be mistaken, as the rays of 
the flowers are scarcely visible,) larger, downy, glutinous to the touch, 
and with a strong disagreeable smell. Stem more branched and strag¬ 
gling. Leaves deeply pinnatifid, and notched or toothed. Chalky or 
sandy soil. Not common. A.— June, Oct. E. B. i, 32, 

Jy, S. SYLVATICUS. Mountain G. FI. yellow. 

1). Involucre downy. Stem 1 2 feet high, more or less branched, 
hairy. Leaves deeply and finely pinnatifid, downy. Heads corymbose. 
Ray very small. Dry hilly places. Frequent. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. xi, 784, 

3. Flowers with spreading rays. Leaves pinnatifid. 

(Ragwort.) 

J. S. SQUALIDUS. Inelegant R. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem much branched, leafy, smooth. Leaves sessile, glabrous, 
their segments linear or oblong, distant toothed, irregular. Scales of 
involucre few and small, ^?a6rc»us. Walls. Very rare. 

A.— June, Oct. E. B. ix, 600. 

Jy. S. TENUIFOLIUS. Hoary R. FI. yellow. 

1). Stem ^ feet high, furrowed, somewhat cottony, (from S. Jacoboea.') 
Leaves downy beneath, with somewhat revolute margins and linear seg¬ 
ments, the lower ones stalked. Fruit all silky. Not unfrequent in 
chalky soils. P.— July, Aug. E. B. viii, 574. 

Jy. S. JACOBOilA. Common R. FI. yellow. 

I). Stem ^ to Z feet high, striated, smooth, branched, leafy, (from 
S. Tenuifoiius.) Leaves lyrate, glaWous, flat, the segments spreading, 
deeply toothed, (from S, Aquaticus.) Fruit of the disk hairy. Waste, 
ground. Common. P.— July, Aug. jB. xvi, 1130. 

Jy. S. AQUATICUS. Marsh R. FI. yellow. 

D, (from S. Jacoboea.) Lower leaves undivided. Fruit all glabrous. 
Stem 1 to 4 feet, branched in the upper part. Wet plaees. Frequent. 

V.—July, Aug. E. B. xvi, 1131. 

4. Flowers rayed. Leaves undivided. 

J. S. PALUDOSUS. Great Fen R. FI. yellow. 

Stem 4 to 6 feet high, straight, hollow, rather woolly. Leaves oblong, 
lanceolate, sessile, sharply serrate, cottony beneath. Fen ditches. Very 
rare. P.— June, July. E. B. x, 650. 

Jy. S. SARACENICUS. Broad-leaved Groundsel. FI. yellow. 

D. (From S. Paludosus.) Stem 3 to 5 feet high, solid, glabrous. 
Leaves lanceolate, acute, sessile, minutely and irregularly serrated, 
glabrous. Watery places. Very local. 

V.—July, Aug. E. B. xxxi, 2211. 


CINERARIA. Flea-wort. 

Pappus pilose. Receptacle naked. Involucre cylindrical 
of one row of equal, erect scales. 

J. C. PALUSTRIS. Marsh F. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem a yard high, much branched, very stout, shaggy, with numerous 
alternate, lanceolate, toothed, often wavy or pinnatifid leaves. (Several 
lesser, erect, stems,) ending in a leafy corymb of flowers. Ditches, &c. 
Rare. P.— June, July. E. B. hi, 151. 

M. C. CAMPESTRIS. Field F. FI. yellow. 

D. Plant woolly. Stem QtoZ inches high, simple. Root leaves nearly 
entire, oval; stem leaves lanceolate. Heads 1 to 6 umbellate. Chalky 
downs. Rare. P.— May, June. E. B. hi, 152, ^ 

BORONIOUM. Leopard’s-bane. 

Pappus pilose, wanting to the florets of the ray. Receptacle 
naked or nearly so. Involucre with the scales equal, in a 
double row. 

J. D. PARDALIANCHES. Great L. FI. yellow, the rays striped 
outside with green. 

D. Leaves heart-shaped, toothed, the lower ones on long stalks, the 
upper more ovate, embracing the stem. Stem 2—3 feet high, branched 
hairy. Flowers large, solitary, at the end of each branch, the lateral 
over-topping the earlier ones. Bays linear, long. Cal. leaves long, 
numerous. Root tuberous. Woods. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. ix, 630. 

J. D. PLANTAGINEUM. Plantain-leaved L. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves ovate, toothed, radical, stalked, stem leaves sessile. Heads 
usually solitary, or if more, the lateral not over-topping the terminal. 
Damp places. Rare. V.—June, July. E. B. 2654. 

INULA. Elecampane. 

Pappus pilose in one row. Fruit beaked. Involucre im¬ 
bricated. 

Jy. I. HELENIUM. Elecampane. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem Z to 5 feet, furrowed, leafy, bearing a very large terminal 
solitary flower, resembling that of a Sun-flower, or a few heads together. 
Leaves unequally toothed, downy beneath. Moist pastures. Rare. 

V.—July, Aug. E. B. xxii, 1546. 

I. CONYZA. (CoNYZA Squarrosa.) Ploughman’s Spikenard. 
FI. yellow. 

D. Stem 2 to Z feet high, leafy. Heads corymbose. Florets of the 
circumference very small. Leaves ovate, lance-shaped, pubescent, tooth¬ 
ed. Leaves of the corymb entire. Frequent on chalky or clayey soils. 

P.— July. E. B. xvii, 1195. 

A. I. CRITHMOIDES. Golden Samphire. FI. yellow. 

D. Stem about a foot high, a little branched at the summit, each 
bearing a solitary flower with an orange coloured disk and yellow rays. 
Leaves linear, fleshy, generally 3 toothed at the extremity. Rocks and 
salt marshes near the sea. Rare. P.— Aug. E, B. i, 68. 

PULIOARIA. Flea-bane. 

Pappus double; outer membranous, inner pilose. Fruit not 
beaked. Involucre loosely imbricated. 

A. P. DYSENTERIC A. Common F. FI. yellow. 

D. Bays much longer than the disk. Leaves oblong, heart-shaped at 
the base, downy beneath. Stem about 1 foot high, panicled, woolly. 
Damp places. Frequent. P.— Aug. jE. JJ. xvi, 1115. 

S. P. VULGARIS. Small F. FI. yellow. 

D. Bays very short. Leaves lanceolate, narrovwd at the base. Stem 
6 to 12 inches high, leafy, much branched, downy. Moist sandy places. 
Not common. A.— Sept. E. B. xvii, 1196. 
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BELLIS. Daisy. 

Pappus none. Receptacle conical. Involucre hemispherical, 
its scales obtuse, equal, in a single row. 

B. PERENNIS. Common D. FI. white. 

Too well known to need description. It is seen in every field and 
meadow in England, and is one of the pests of our grass-plots, where 
alone it is unwelcome. It flowers from early spring till the end of autumn. 

P.— March., Nov., sometimes Dec. and Jan. E. B. vi, 424. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. Ox-eye. 

Pappus none. Receptacle naked. Involucre hemispherical 
or nearly flat, the scales imbricated, membranaceous at their 
margins. 

J. C. LEUCANTHEMUM. Great White 0. (Dog-daisy.) FI. 
middle yellow, ray white. 

Like a large tall daisy. Stem erect, sometimes branched, furrowed, 
leafy. Lower leaves stalked, obovate, serrated or cut. Upper variously 
pinnatifid, clasping the stem. In mowing grass. Very common. 

P.— June, July. E. B. ix, 601. 

J. C. SEGETUM. Corn M. FI. yellow. 

Leaves glaucous, clasping the stem, jagged. Flowers large, numerous, 
on naked hollow stalks, swelling upwards. Florets of the ray 2 ribbed, 
abrupt. Cornfields, &c. Common. 

A.— June, Aug. E. B. viii, 540. 

PYRETHRUM. Eever-few. 

Fruit crowned with a membranous border. Receptacle 
naked. Involucre hemispherical, or nearly flat, the scales im¬ 
bricated, membranaceous at the margins. 

J. P. PARTHENIUM. Common F. FI. middle yellow, ray white. 

D. Leaves stalked, compound, flatleaflets ovate, cut. shorter 

than the diameter of the disk, abrupt, 2 ribbed. Stem erect, branched, 
leafy, furrowed, 2 feet high, many-flowered. Panicle corymbose. Plant 
has a strong smell and bitter taste. Waste ground, and on rocks and 
walls. Frequent. P.— June, July. AJ. J3. xviii, 1231. 

A. P. INODORUM. Corn F. or Scentless Mayweed. FI. as the 
last. 

D. Leaves sessile, pinnatifid, in numerous capillary segments. Stem 
12 to 18 inches high, branched. Heads solitary. Mays long. Fields 
and waste places. Common. A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. x, 676. 

MATRICARIA. Wild-Chamomile. 

Pappus none. Receptacle naked. Involucre hemispherical 
or nearly flat, the scales imbricated, obtuse, not membranaceous 
at their margins. 

J. M. CHAMOMILLA. Wild C. FI. middle yellow, ray white. 

D. Scales of involucre obtuse. Receptacle hollow. Leaves bipinnate, 
with smooth capillary segments. Disk conical. Herbage smells faintly 
like chamomile. Roadsides, &c. Not common. 

k.—June, Oct. E. B. xviii, 1232. 

ANTHEMIS. Chamomile. 

Pappus none, or a membranous border. Receptacle convex, 
chaffy. Involucre hemispherical, or nearly plane, the scales 
imbricated, membranaceous at their margin. 

A. A. NOBILIS. Common C. FI. middle yelloio, rays white. 

D. Receptacle conical', scales thin, membranous, obtuse. Leaves bi¬ 
pinnate, slightly downy, their segments linear-subulate, rather fleshy, 
acute. Stem procumbent, much branched. Heads solitary. Gravelly 
places. Local. P.—Aug. Sept. E. B. xiv, 980. 


J. A. ARVENSIS. Corn C. FI. middle yellow, rays white. 

D. Receptacle conical; scales lanceolate, acute, AaeZeti, with a rigid 
point. Stem 1 to 2 feet high, striated doivny. Leaves doubly pinnatifid, 
hairy, the segments linear-lanceolate, herbage only slightly scented. 
Fields, &c. Rare. P.—June, July. E. B. ix, 602. 

J. A. COTULA; Stinking C. FI. middle yellow, rays white. 

D. Receptacle conical; scales bristle-shaped. Stem 1 to 2 feet high, 
angular furrowed. Leaves doubly pinnatifid, nearly glabrous. Plant 
foetid and acrid. Waste places. A.—June, July. E, B. xxv, 1772. 

Jy. A. TINCTORIA. Ox-eye C. FI. yellow. 

D. FI. yellow. Receptacle flat. Stem erect, a foot or more high, 
cottony, branched. Leaves bi-pinnatifid, serrated, dow^ beneath. Fields 
and stony places. Rare. B. or P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxi, 1472. 

ACHILLEA. Yarrow. 

Pappus none. Involucre ovate, imbricated. Florets of the 
ray 5 to 10, roundish or inversely heart-shaped. {Flowers in 
corymbs.) 

1. Leaves deeply divided. (Milfoil.) 

M. A. MILLEFOLIUM. Common Y. or M. D, FI. white, {some¬ 
times reddish.) 

Leaves woolly, or nearly glabrous, with linear acute segments. Brac- 
teas nearly glabrous. Pastures and waste ground. Common. 

P.—May, Oct. E. B. xi, 758. 

Jy. A. TOMENTOSA. Woolly yellow Y. or M. FI. golden yellow. 

D. Plant small, flower yelloiv. Leaves woolly, with crowded linear 
acute segments. Bracteas woolly. Dry hilly pastures in Scotland and 
Ireland. Very rare. P.— July, Aug. E. B. 2532. 

2. Leaves linear lance-shaped, not deeply divided. 

Jy. A. PTARMICA. Sneeze-wort Y. FI. white. 

D. Leaves shining, acute, glabrous, uniformly and finely serrated, 
attenuated at the base. Stem about 2 feet high, slightly branched above, 
angular, smooth. (When dried and pulverized, the plant has been em¬ 
ployed to excite sneezing.) Moist meadows and woods. Frequent. 

P.—July, Sept. E. B. xi, 757. 

A. A. DECOLORANS (Serrata.) Matlock Y. FI. yellow. 

D. Leaves bluntish, downy, thickly punctured, coarsely and doubly 
serrated, laciniate and radiating at the base. Stem downy, with axillary 
leafy tufts. Matlock and Somerset. P.— Aug. E. B. xxxvi, 2531. 

SYNGENESIA. POLYGAMIA-FRUSTRANEA. 
CENTAUREA. Knap-weed, or Star-thistle. 

Papjms pilose, or none. Receptacle bristly. Involucre 
imbricated. Florets tubular, those of the disk perfect, regular; 
those of the ray imperfect, funnel-shaped. 

1. Involucre not spinous. 

A. C. JACEA. Brown Radiant K. FI. purple. 

D. (from C. Nigra.) Scales of involucre searious, torn, pale brown, 
the outer pinnatifid. Flowers radiant. Leaves linear, lanceolate, the 
lower ones broader and toothed. Pappus none. Hedges and waste 
places. Very rare. P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. xxiv, 1768. 

J. C. NIGRA. Black K. FI. purple, or white. 

D. Flowers not radiant. Scales of involucre finely pectinated in all 
but the innermost. Leaves lanceolate, the lower ones nearly lyrate. 
Pappus short and tufted. Stem 1 to 2 feet high. Meadows, &c. Fre¬ 
quent. P.— June, Aug. E. B. iv, 278. 

A variety with radiant heads is termed C. Nigreseens. 


Px. IV. 
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Jy. C. CYANUS. Cork Blue-bottle. FI. bright blue, those of the 
disk purple. 

D. FI. blue. Scales of involucre serrated, greenish, their margins 
brown. Flowers radiant. Leaves linear, the lowermost toothed. Stem 
1 to 3 feet high, cottony, leafy. Corn fields. Not unfrequent. 

A.—July, Aug. E. B. iv, 277. 

Jy. C. SCABIOSA. Greater K. FI. purple. 

Scales of involucre ciliated, downy. D. (from C. Nigra.) Leaves 
pinnatifid, their segments lobed with callous points. Outer florets 
generally radiant. Stem 2 to 3 feet high, rough, furrowed. Hedges, &c. 
Not unfiequent. V.—July, Aug. E. B. i, 56. 

2, Involucre spinous. 

Jy. C. ISNARDI. Jersey Star-thistle. FI. purple. 

D. Involucre scales with palmate spines. Flowers terminal, solitary. 
Leaves somewhat lyrate, slightly clasping. Pastures in Jersey and 
Guernsey. V.—July, Aug. E. B. xxxii, 2256. 

Jy. C. CALCITRAPA. Common Star-thistle. FI. purple. 

H. Flowers lateral, sessile. Leaves pinnatifid. Stem about a foot 
high, branched, spreading. Gravelly and sandy places. Not common. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. 2, 125. 

Jy. C. SOLSTITIALIS. Yellow Star-thistle, or St. Barnaby’s 
Thistle. FI. yellow. 

I). Flowers yellow. Stem winged, loith the decurrent bases of the 
leaves. Leaves linear, lanceolate, entire, hoary. Root-leaves lyrate. 
Stem 1 to 2 feet high. Cultivated land, probably introduced. Very rare. 

A.— July, Sept. E. B. iv, 243. 

Class 20. GYNANDRIA. (Stamens inserted on the 
Pistil.) 

Order 1. MONANDRIA. (1 Stamen.) 

NATURAL ORDER. NATURAL ORDER. 

Orchis. 94. Orchidese. Neottia. 94. Orchidese. 

Accras. „ Listera. „ 

Herminium. „ Epipactis. „ 

Ophrys. „ Malaxis. „ 

Goodyera. „ Corallorhiza. „ 

Order 2. DIANDRIA. (2 Stamens.) 

Cypripedium. N. 0. 94. Orchidese. 

Order 3. HEXANDRIA. (6 Stamens.) 
Aristolochia. N. O. 73. Aristolochiese. 

GYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 

ORCHIS. Orchis. N. 0. 94. Orchidece. 

D. Nectary with a spur behind the flower. Cal. superior, 

3 leaves. Pet. 2, smaller than the calyx. Root-knobs. 

1. Tubers or knobs of the root undivided. 

J. O. BIFOLIA. (Habenaria.) Butterfly 0. FI. greenish white. 
{See Plate 4. Part 11.) 

D. Lip long, spear-shaped, entire. Spur very long. Common in 
some counties. Leaves not spotted. P.— fune. E. B. i, 22. 

J, O. PYRAMIDALIS. Pyramidal O. FI. lilac, pink, {white oc¬ 
casionally. {See Plate 4. Part II.) 

D. Up with 2protuberances above, hollow underneath; in 3 lobes. 
Spur long and slender. Leaves not spotted. Chalk and clay soil. Rare. 

P.— June, July. E. B. 2, 110. 


M. O. MORIO. Green-winged Meadow O. {See Plate 5, Part I.) 
FI. purple, lilac, (white occasionally ) 

D. Cal. leaves scored with 3 or 5 greenish veins. Leaves not spotted 
or very rarely so. Meadows, &c. Common. (Salep is a very nutri¬ 
tious food prepared from the roots of the Orchis. O. Morio, O. Mas- 
cula, and O. Militaris yield the best.) 

V.—May, June. E. B. xxix, 2059. 

Ap. O. MASCULA. Early Purple, or Meadow O. {See Part IV. 
Plate 5.) FI. purple, lilac, S^c., the lip spotted with white and dark^ 
purple. 

D. Leaves almost always with large black or brown spots, larger than 
those of O. Maculata. Lip 3-lobed, crenate. Cal.-leaves 2 lateral 
ones, reflexed upwards. Spike rather loose. Meadows and pastures. 
One of the commonest species. P.— April, May. E. B. ix, 631. 

J. 0. USTULATA. Dwarf-winged O. FI. purplish and white, dark 
calyx leaves. 

D. Plant small; the blackish calyx leaves and dots on the lip give a 
scorched look to the flower. Lip rough loith minute points, in 4 lobes. 
Spur obtuse, not half the length of the germen. Resembles O. Fusca 
but much smaller. Chalky downs. Rare. Leaves not spotted. 

P.—June. E. B. i, 18. 

M. O. FUSCA. Great Brown-winged O. FI. dark purple. 

D. Cal. leaves with brown spots and lines. Spur short; lip rough, 
with points. (From O. Ustulata.) b times the size. This one, O. A/i/i- 
taris and O. Macra, smell like new mown grass in drying. Leaves not 
spotted. In Kent. Very rare. P.— May. E. B. i, 16. 

M. O. MILITARIS. Military 0. FI.purple, or rose. 

D. Cal. leaves a silvery ash-colour, without dark spots or lines, taper- 
pointed. Lip elongated, downy, in 5 lobes. Spur shorter than the ger¬ 
men. Plant smaller and more slender than O. Fusca. Leaves not 
spotted. Chalky hills. P.— May. E. B. Suppl. 2675. 

M. O. MACRA. Monkey O. FI. pale pxirple, spotted. 

D. (from O. Militaris, which it otherwise resembles.) Smaller and 
more slender. Lip deeply divided in 4 linear, obtuse, equal segments, 
with a small intermediate point, downy, and with small rough crystal¬ 
line points. Chalk hills in Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Kent. (0. Te- 
phrosanthus.) P.— May. E. B. xxvii, 1873. 

Jy. O. HIRCINA. Lizard O. FI. Cal. and Pet. green, spotted with 
purple. Lip purplish lead-colour. 

D. Lip, middle segment, very long, and hoisted. Spur very short. 
A curious looking flower, not to be mistaken for any other. Scent dis¬ 
agreeable. Leaves not spotted. Chalk hills, in Kent and Surrey chiefly. 
Rare. P.— July. E. B. i, 24. 

Knobs of the root tapering, clustered. 

J. 0. ALBIDA. (Habenaria.) White Cluster-rooted O. FI. 
greenish white. 

D. Spur very short, incurved. Lip green, in 3 lobes, the middle one 
largest. Bracteas lanceolate, rather longer than the germen. Stem 
leafy, hollow. Leaves lanceolate. A small species, with a dense spike 
of many small flowers. Leaves not spotted. Mountain pastures. Rare. 

P.— June. E. B. viii, 505. 

J. O. VIRIDIS. (Habenaria.) Frog O. FI. greenish, tinged with 
red or brownish yellow. 

D. Spur very short, slightly furroioed along the middle. Lip linear, 
hanging dotvn, ending in 2 sharp lobes, with a very small middle one, 
like a little point. Stem leafy. Pastures, on clay, &c. Not unfrequent. 
Leaves not spotted. P.— June, July. E. B. ii, 94. 

Tubers 2, palmated. 

M. O. LATIFOLIA. Marsh O. {See Plate 5. Part I.) FI. purple, 
pink or white. Lip variegated with purple and white. Cal. leaves 
spotted purple ana white. 

D. Foot imperfectly palmate. Bracteas, the lowest ones much 
longer than the flowers. Stem holloio. Spur rather thick, shorter than 
the germen. Leaves not spotted. Marshes and moist meadows. Fre¬ 
quent. P.—Muy, June. E. B. xxxiii, 2308. 
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J. O. MACULATA. Spotted Palmate O. FI. usually nearly white, 
much spotted and streaked with purple. 

D. Spur rather shorter than the germen. Lip 3 lobes; the side ones 
large, crenate, middle one rather pointed. (From O. Latifolia) Brac- 
teas shorter than the flowers. Stem nearly or quite solid, leKiy. Spike 
dense, conical. Leaves much spotted. One of the commonest Orchises. 
Meadows, &c. P.— June, July. E. B. ix, 632. 

J. O. CONOPSEA. (Gymnadenia.) Aromatic Palmate O. {See 
Plate 4. Part II.) FI. lilac or purple, not variegated. 

D. Spur very long and slender. Lip in 3 entire equal lobes. Cal. 
leaves widely spreading. Stem hollow, leafy. Spike rather loose, of 
many flowers. Leaves not spotted. Moist pastures in hilly countries, 
where it is plentiful. Sweet (or rather strongly) scented, as are several 
of the Orchises. P.— June. E. B. i, 10. 

ACERAS. Man Orchis. N. 0. 94. Orchidece. 

D. (From Orchis.) 'Nectary without a spur. (From 
Ophrys.) Cal. closely coiiverging. Lip Jlat, dependent, 
much longer than the calyx, linear, with 4 linear obtuse 
entire lobes, the two uppermost longest. Root of 2 woolly 
knobs. 

J. A. ANTHROPOPHORA, Green M. O. FI, green, lip yellow, 
tipped with brown. 

Spike long, cylindrical, of numerous scentless flowers. Stem with 4 or 
5 spreading leaves near the bottom, and 1 or 2 sheathing upright ones 
towards the middle. Herb light green, smooth, and shining. Meadows 
in the South. Rare. P.— June. E. B. i, 29. 

HERMINIUM Musk Orchis. N. 0. 94. Orchidece. 

D. Nectary without a spur. Lip 3 lohed, spreading like 
the petals, slightly tumid at the base underneath. Petals 2, 
spreading, 3 lobed. 

J. H. MONORCHIS. Green M. O. FI. green. 

D. Root of one globular knob, and several thick woolly fibres. Root- 
leaves 2 (rarely 3) at or near the bottom of the stem, and sometimes a 
small membranous bractea higher up. Spike dense; flowers small, nu¬ 
merous, smelling like musk and honey, especially in the evening. Cal. 
green, spreading equally in three directions. Petals of a different sub¬ 
stance, thick, yellowish, longer than the Calyx. Lip the hue and sub¬ 
stance of the petals, spreading equally with them. Chalky banks, &c. 
Rare. P.— June, July. E. B. \, 1\. 

OPHRYS. Ophrys. N. 0. 94. Orchidece. 

D. Nectary without a spur. Cal. spreading. Pet. 2, 
spreading, undivided. Root knobs. 

J. O. MUSCIFERA. Fly O. FI. brown, bluish and green. 

D. Side petals very slender, like the horns of an insect. Lip narrow, 
2-lobed at the end, with a pale, broad, bluish spot in the centre. Petals 
chocolate-colour, downy. Under side of the lip green. Flowers about 
6, in a thin spike. Chalky pastures. Frequent in Kent, Norfolk, Suf¬ 
folk and Surrey. P.— June. E. B. i, 64. 

Jy. O. APIFERA. Bee O. {See Part 111. Plate 1.) FI. Cal.beauti- 
ful lilac. Pet. greenish. Lip dark brown, spotted with yellow, velvety 
or silky. 

D, The flower resembles a bee. Spike of very few flowers. Lip as 
long as the calyx, with 5 recurved lobes. Local, but seldom very 
abundant; chiefly on chalky or clayey soils. 

V.—July. E.B.y\,?>%Z. 

M. O. ARACHNITES. Late Spider O. FI. purplish or greenish white, 
marked with brown and yellow. 

D. (From O. Apifera, which it much resembles). Lip longer than 
the calyx, in 5 shallow lobes, the terminal one not recurved. Chalky 
downs in Kent. P.— May, June. E. B. Suppl. 2696. 


Ap. 0. ARANIFERA. Early Spider O. FI. Cal. and Pet. green. 
Lip dark brown, with pale lines. 

D. Lip shorter and broader than O. Apifera. On chalky and clayey 
soils. P.— April, May. E. B. i, 66. 

O. FUCIFERA, is a variety of O. Aranifera. 

GOOBYERA. Goodyera. N. 0. 94. Orchidece. 

D. Nectary without a spur, globose, inflated. Pet. 2, 
converging. 2 lateral Cal. leaves meeting under the nectary. 

Column without wings. Root long and woolly. 

Jy. G. REPENS. Creeping G. FI. white. 

FI. 10—15 small, sweet-scented, in a spiral unilateral spike. Ijcaves 
mostly radical, ovate. Boot creeping extensively among moss and dead 
leaves. Mossy Alpine wmods, Scotland. Rare. 

V.—July. E. B. V, 289. 

NEOTTIA. (Spiranthes ) Lady’s Tresses. N. O. 94. 
Orchidece. 

D. (from Goodyera.) Root of several oblong, vertical 
knobs. Nectary tiot inflated; without a spur. Pet. 2, con¬ 
verging, 2 lateral Cal. leaves meeting under the nectary. 
Colunm without wings. 

A. N. SPIRALIS. Sweet L. T. FI. greenish white. 

D. Spike twisted, unilateral, of many small fragrant flowers in a 
single row, each flower with a downy close bractea. Leaves all radical, 
ovate. Tubers oblong. Stem 4 to 6 inches high. In open pastures. 
Not common. P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. viii, 641. 

Jy. N. ^STIVALIS. Summer L. T. 

D, Root of elongated, cylindrical tubers. RooUleaves between linear 
and lanceolate. Bog between Lyndhurst and Christchurch, New Forest, 
and in Jersey. P.— July, Aug. E. B. 2817. 

Jy. N. GEMMIPARA. Proliferous L. T. FI. white. 

D. Spike twisted, dense, of about 18 flowers, in 3 rows, each flower 
with a smooth lanceolate bractea. Root of 2 thick, fleshy knobs. Leaves 
lanceolate. Marshes in Ireland. P.— July. E. B. 2786. 

LISTERA. Listera. N. 0. 94. Orchidece. 

D. Nectary without a spur, nearly flat. Cal. spreading. 
Pet. spreading. Nectary mucli longer than the petals. Root 
fibrous. 

J. L. OVATA. Common T. FI. yellowish, or brownish green. 

D. Nectary with 2 linear, oblong, nearly parallel lobes. Leaves 2, 
(rarely 3) some way up the stem, opposite, elliptical; the stem above is 
more slender, and ends in a long cluster of flowers. Woods, fields, &c. 
Common. P.— June. E. B. xxii, 1548. 

Jy. L. CORDATA. Heart-leaved T. FI. green. 

D. Leaves heart-shaped, opposite. Nectary with 2 spreading, linear, 
small lobes at the base. A smaller plant than L. Ovata. On turfy 
mountainous moors. P.— July. E. B. v, 358. 

M. L. NIDUS AVIS. Bird’s-nest L. (Nee Plate 6, Part I.) FI. brown. 
D. Whole plant pale brown. Shady woods. Rare. 

P.— May, June. E. B. i, 48. 

EFIPACTIS, Helleborine. N. 0. 94. Orchidece. 

Nectary without a spur, tumid at the base; contracted in 
the middle; undivided at the end. Root creeping. 

Jy. E. LATIFOLIA. Broad-leaved H; FI. greenish, or purplish 
green. {See Plate!. Part 111.) 

D. Lip shorter than the calyx, entire, with a minute point. Leaves 
broadly ovate. FI. drooping. Lower bracteas longer than the flowers. 
Flowers in a long, loose spike. Woods and shady places in hilly countries. 
Not uncommon. P.— July, Aug. E. B. iv, 269. 
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A. E. PURPURATA. Purple-leaved H. FI. yellow-green, tinged 
with pink. 

Probably a variety of E. Latifolia, with all the hracteas linear and 
longer than the flowers. Leaves ovate lanceolate. Germen downy. Stem 
and leaves often purplish. Shady woods. Woburn Abbey, Reigate, 
Surrey; Crawley, Sussex; Nunnery Wood, Worcester. 

V.~Aug. E. B. 2776. 

Jy. E. PALUSTRIS. Marsh H. FI. white, tinged with yellow and 
with red lines. (See Plate 1. Part III.) 

D. Lip long, crenate, broad at the edge, and usxmUy so slightly at¬ 
tached to the upper part, as to be easily broken off. (The boat-shaped 
part next the receptacle at the base, marked with purplish red ribs.) 
Leaves lanceolate. Bracteas mostly shorter than the slightly drooping 
flowers. Moist marshy places, near chalk or clay. Rare. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. iv, 270. 

J. E. GRANDIFLORA. Large White H. FI. white. Lip with 
yellow lines. 

D. (From E. Ensifolia.) Bracteas longer than the smooth germen. 
Lip abrupt, shorter than the calyx, with elevated lines on the disk. 
Flowers erect, large and handsome. Stem leafy ; leaves elliptic, lanceo¬ 
late, sessile, gradually smaller towards the top of the stem. Woods, &c. 
on chalky soil. Rare. P.— June. E. B. iv, 271. 

M. E. ENSIFOLIA. Narrow-leaved H. FI. white. 

D. (From E. Grandiflora). Bracteas much shorter than the germen. 
(From E. Rubra.) Lip abrupt, elevated lines on the disk. Leaves lance- 
shaped. FI. large, in a spike. Mountainous woods. Rare. 

P.— May, June. E. B. vii, 494. 

M. E. RUBRA. Purple H. FI. purplish-red. 

B. Lip tapering to a point. Bracteas longer than the germen. FI. 
large, in a loose spike. Woods. Very rare. 

P.— May, June. E. B. vii, 437. 

MALAXIS. Bog-Orchis. N. O. 94. Orchidece. 

D. Nectary without a spur, embracing the column with its 
concave base. Pet. 2, spreading, smaller than the calyx. Cal. 
of 3 spreading leaves. Hoot bulbous. 

Jy. M. PALUDOSA. Least B. 0. FI. greenish. 

D. Leaves 4—6, oval, very concave, rough at the extremity. Stalk 
6-cornered. FI. erect, minute, in a small spike. A very small plant. 
Spongy bogs. Not common. P.—July. E. B. i, 72. 

Jy. M. LOESELII. Two-leaved B. O. FI. pale yellowish green. 

D. Leaves 2, broadly lanceolate. Stalk 3-cornered. FI. few, in a loose 
spike. Sandy bogs in the South. Rare. P.— July. E. B. i, 47. 

CORALLORHIZA, Coral-root. N. 0. 94. Orchidew. 

D. Nectary with a short spur, unconnected with the column. 
Lip 3 lohed, rather shorter than the calyx. Boot Jibi'ous. 

M. C. INNATA. Spurless C. FT,, pale yellow, lip with a few purple 
spots. 

D. Leaves none. Spur of the nectary short, not distinct from the lip. 
Root of numerous branched fibres, pale brown. FI. in spikes of 6 to 10. 
Marshy places, Scotland. Rare. P.— May, July. E. B. xx, 1547. 

GYNANDRIA. DIANDRIA. 

OYPRIPEDIUM. Ladies’ Slipper. N. 0. 94. Orchidece. 

Nectary without a spur, lip ohovate, inflated. Cal. 3 
spreading, coloured leaves; 2 lower ones generally combined 
nearly their whole length. Pet. 2, spreading, pointed. Root 
creeping. 

J. C. CALCEOLUS. L. S. FT. yellow and brown. (See Plate 4. 
Part II.) 

Stems solitary, bearing 3 or 4 large, alternate, leaves. Flowers ter¬ 
minal, 1 or 2. Mountainous woods, &c., in the North of Endand. Very 
rare. P.— June. E. B. i, 1. 


GYNANDRIA. HEXANDRIA. 

ARISTOLOCHIA. Birth-wort. N. O. 73. Aristolochiece. 

Cor. none. Cal. 1 leaf, tubular, coloured, nearly globose 
at the base, the limb dilated. Anthers 6, sessile. 

Jy. A. CLEMATITIS. Common B. FI. pale yellow. 

Leaves heart-shaped. Stem erect, about 2 feet high. Flowers several 
from the bosom of each leaf. Amongst ruins, chiefly in the East and 
South of England. F.—July, Aug. E. B. vi, 398. 


Class 21. MONOECIA. {Stamens and Pistils in separate 
Flowers on the same Plant.) 

Order 1. MONANDRIA (1 Stamen.) 

Euphorbia. N. O. 75. Euphorhiaceae. 
Zanichellia. N. O. 86. Naiades. 

Order 2 & 3. DIANDRIA and TRIANDRIA. 

Reeds. 


Order 4. TETRANDRIA (4 Stamens.) 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Littorella. 66. Plantaginese. 
Alnus. 78. Amentaceee. 
Buxus. 75. Euphorhiaceae. 


Ur tic a. 
Eriocaulon. 


NATURAL ORDER. 

76. Urticeae. 
91. Restiaceae. 


Order 5. PENTANDRIA (5 Stamens.) 

Zanthium. N. O. 46. Compositae. 
Atnaranthus. N. 0. 67. Amaranthaceae. 
Bryonia. N. 0. 32. Cucurbitaceae. 


Order 6. POLYANDRIA 


NATURAL ORDER. 

Ceratophyllum. 29. Ceratophyl- 
leae. 

Myriophyllum. 28. Halorageae. 

Sagittaria. 81. Alismaceae. 

Arum. 84. Aroideae. 

Poterium. 26. Rosaceae. 


(more than 5 Stamens.) 

NATURAL ORDER. 

Quercus. 78. Amentaceae. 

Fagus. „ 

Betula. ,, 

Carpinus. „ 

Corylus. „ 


Order 7. MONADELPHIA (Filaments united.) 
Pinus. N. 0. 80. Coniferae. 


MONOECIA. MONANDRIA. 

EUPHORBIA. Spurge. N. 0. 75. Euphorbiacece. 

Cal. none. Cor. none. Involucrum of 1 leaf, tumid, with 
4 or 5 marginal lobes, containing 12 or more barren flowers, 
and 1 fertile flower in the middle: all stalked. Nect. 4 or 5, 
alternate with the lobes of the involucrum, fleshy, coloured, 
tumid. Milky plants. 

J. E. PEPLIS. Purple S. FI. green. Nectary reddish. 

D. The only British species with stipules. Stem procumbent, spread¬ 
ing, forked, of a glaucous hue, tinged with purple. FI. solitary, small, 
from the forks of the stem, stalked. Leaves oblong heart-shaped, nearly 
entire. Sandy coasts. Devon and Cornwall, &c. 

A.—June, Sept. E. B. xxviii, 2002. 
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Jy. E. PEPLUS. Petty S. FI yellowish^ 

D. UmbelofZ rays, repeatedly forked, large, (from E. Helioscopia.) 
Leaves ohovate, stalked, entire.. A pair of ovate, sessile hracteas at each 
fork, and 3 okovate stalked ones under the umbel. Nectaries 4, crescent- 
shaped, slender, acute. In loose soil, gardens, &c. Common. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. xiv, 959. 

Jy. E. EXIGUA. Dwarf S. FI. yellowish. 

D. The smallest spurge. Umbel usually of 3 rays, forked. Leaves 
linear or lance-shaped. Bracteas lance-shaped. A small, smooth plant. 
In cornfields, &c. Common. A.— July, Aug. E. B. xix, 1336. 

J. E. LATHYRIS. Caper S. FI. yellow and purple. 

D. Umbel of 4: rays, forked. Leaves spreading in 4 rows, numerous, 
opposite, sessile, oblong, heart-shaped at the base, of a dark glaucous 
green. Caps, large, sometimes pickled for capers. Thickets, Rare. In 
Berkshire, and Steep-Holmes in the Severn. 

B.— June, July. E. B. xxxii, 2255. 

J. E. HELIOSCOPIA. Sun S. Common Wart-wort. FI. green 
and yellowish. 

D. Umbel of 5 3-cleft, then forked branches. Leaves obovate, serrated. 
Bracteas obovate, serrated. Nectaries 4, undivided. Intern erect, leafy, 
ending in a large, green, forked umbel, with many bracteas. Herb 
smooth. Cultivated ground. Veiy common. 

A.— June, Aug. E. B. xiii, 883. 

A. E. PORTLANDICA. Portland S. FI. yellowish, 

D. Umbel of about 5 rays, forked. Bracteas triangular, heart- 
shaped. Nectaries 4, with 2 long points (lunate). Caps, rough at the 
angles. Seeds dotted. Leaves membranaceous, obovate-lanceolate. Sandy 
sea-coast, chiefly in the South and West. 

P.— Aug. E. B. vii, 441. 

A. E. PARALIAS. Sea S. FI. yellowish. 

D. Umbel of about ^ forked rays. Leaves closely imbricated, con¬ 
cave, entire, very numerous, elliptic-oblong. Boot woody and tough, 
throwing up several flowering stems. Caps, roughish, or wrinkled. 
Herb smooth and glaucous. Sandy sea-coast. Not common. 

P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. iii, 195. 

Jy. E. PLATYPHYLLA. Broad-leayed Warty S. FI. greenish 
yellow. 

D. Umbel of about ^forked rays. Caps, warty. General bracteas 
ovate-oblong; partial ones all heart-shaped acute, or roundish. Corn¬ 
fields ; perhaps not indigenous. Rare. 

A.— July, Aug. E. B. v, 333. 

Jy. E. ESXJLA. Leafy-branched S. FI. pale yellow. 

D. Umbel of numerous forked rays. Bracteas heart-shaped. Nec¬ 
taries diamond-shaped, with 2 horns. Leaves numerous, oblong-lanceo¬ 
late. Woods. Very rare. P.— July. E. B. xx, 1399. 

J. E. CYPARISSIAS. Cypress S. FI. yellow. 

D. Umbel of many forked branches. Leaves of the lateral branches 
linear and very narrow ; very numerous. Stem-leaves lanceolate. Brac¬ 
teas turning scarlet after the flowers are past. Herb smooth, of a glau¬ 
cous hue. Woods and fields. Rai’e. 

P.— June, July. E. B. xii, 840. 

J. E. HIBERNA. Irish S. Makinboy. FI. nectaries tawny brownish 
colour. 

D. Umbelof 3 forked branches. Stem simple, erect. Capsules warty, 
erect. General bracteas large, reaching as far as the rays of the umbel. 
Leaves obtuse, scattered, entire, large. Whole plant nearly smooth, deep 
green, milky. Fields and woods in Ireland and in Kent. 

E.—June. E. B. xix, 1337. 

Mh. E. AMYGDALOIDES. Wood S. FI. greenish yellow. 

jy. Umbel of about 3 rays, with numerous stalks beneath. Bracteas 
perfoliate. Nectaries (lunate) 2 horned. Leaves oblong, numerous. 
Stems red and almost shrubby, 2—3 feet liigh, leafy and purple below. 
Whole plant downy, and often reddish. Woods, hedges, and thickets, 
especially a clayey soil, where it is common. Not common. 

E.—March, April. E. B. iv, 256. 


Mh. E. CHARACIAS. Red Shrubby S. FI. purplish. 

D. Umbel of many principal dmcny branches, with several stalks be¬ 
neath. Bracteas broad, perfoliate. Leaves lanceolate, downy. Nec¬ 
taries lunate. Not uncommon in gardens. Found in Needwood Forest, 
Stafibrdshire. Shrub. — Alarch, April. E. B. vii, 442. 

ZANIOHELLIA. Horned Pond-weed. N. 0. 86. Naiades. 

Barren flower. Perianth none. Fertile flower. Perianth 
single, of 1 leaf. Germens 4 or more. Style 1. Stigma 
peltate. Caps, nearly sessile. 

Jy. Z. PALUSTRIS. Common Horned P. 

Stems long, thread-shaped, floating. Leaves opposite, linear, entire. 
FI. axillary, from a membranous bractea. Anthers 2—4 celled. Ditches 
and stagnant water. A.—July, Aug. E. B. xxvi, 1844. 

(The Feeds and Sedges are omitted.) 

MONCECIA. TETRANDRIA. 

LITTORELLA. Shore-weed. N. 0. 66. Plantaginece. 

Barren flower. Cal. 4 leaves. Cor. in 4 segments. Fer- 
tile flower. Cal. none. Cor. in 3 or 4 unequal segments. 
Style very long. Nut oval, of 1 cell, not bursting. 

J. L. LACUSTRIS. Plaintain S. FI. greenish. 

Stem none. Leaves linear, entire, fleshy, 3 or 4 inches long, all radical. 
Barren flowers on single upright stalks; stamens very long. Fertile 
sessile at the root. Watery, sandy places, by lakes, &c. Frequent. 

P.— June. E. B. vii, 468. 

ALNUS. Alder. N. 0. 78. Ametitacece. 

D. Flowers collected into imbricated catkins. Barren FI. 
scale of the catkin 3 lobed, with 3 flowers. Perianth single, 
5 parted. Fertile FI. scale of the catkin subtrifid, with 2 
flowers. Perianth none. Style 2. Nut compressed. 

Mh. A. GLUTINOSA. Common A. 

D. Leaves roundish, wedge-shaped, serrate, glutinous. A low tree 
•with rugged bark, and crooked, spreading, smooth branches. Barren 
catkins pendulous. Fertile ones short, oval. In wet places, by the sides 
of water. Common. Tree.— March, April. E. B. xxi, 1508. 

BUXUS. Box-tree. N. O. 75. Fuphorbiacem, 

D. FI. clustered, axillary. Barren FI. Perianth single, of 
4 leaves, 2 opposite ones smaller. One bractea at the base. 
Stem. 4. Rudiment of a germen. Fertile FI. Perianth the 
same, with 3 bracteas at the base. Styles S. Caps, with 3 
beaks, 3 celled. Cells 2-seeded. 

Ap. B. SEMPERVIRENS. Common Box-tree. FI. pale yellow. 

A well known ever-green. Dry hills in the South. 

Tree.— April. E. B. xix, 1341. 

URTICA. Nettle. N. O. 76. Urticece. 

Barren flower. Gal. of 4 leaves. Petals none. Nectary 
central, cup-shaped. Stamens the length of the calyx. Fer¬ 
tile flower. Cal. 2-leaved. Cor. none. Seed 1. 

J. U. PILULIFERA. Roman N. FI. green. 

D. Fertile flowers in globular heads. Leaves ovate, serrate, with 
transverse ribs. Herb with venomous stings all over. Stem branched, 
leafy. Leaves dull grey-green. Chiefly near the sea. Rare. 

A.— June, July. E. B. iii, 148. 

J. U. URENS. Small N. FI. green. 

D. Leaves with about 5 longitudinal ribs ; elliptical clusters, oblong, 
scarcely branched. Brighter green plant than the last. Stinging. 
Common. A.— June, Oct. E. B. xviii, 1236. 
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Jy. U. DIOICA. Great N. 

D, Leaves heart-shaped. Clusters much branched, in pairs, mostly 
dioecious. Stinging. Common. P.— July, Aug. E. B. xxv, 1750. 

The young leaves are boiled, and eaten by the common people in parts 
of Scotland, mixed with oatmeal. 

EEIOCAULON. Pipe-wort. N. 0. 91. Restiacece. 

D, Flowers collected into a compact scaly head. Barren 
flowers in the centre. 

A. E. SEPTANGULARE. Jointed P. FI. white. 

Leaves pellucid, cellular, sword-shaped, forming a tuft at the root. 
Stem seven-cornered, with a solitary globular head of very small flowers. 
Lakes in Scotland and its islands. Rare. 

P.— Aug. Sept. E. B. xi, 733. 

MONCECIA. PENTANDRIA. 

ZANTHIUM. Bur-WEED. N. O. 46. Compositce. 

Barren Fl. Involucre with many small capitate flowers, on 
a common receptacle. Cal. none. Cor. obovate, sessile. 
Fertile FL Involucre prickly, with 2 beaks, entirely enclosing 
8 flowers, the 2 stigmas only protruded. Cal. none. Cor. 
none. Fruit included in the enlarged and hardened involucre. 

A. Z. STRUMARIUM. Broad-deaved B. 

Stem not thorny, about 2 feet high, erect, leafy. Leaves heart-shaped? 
lobed, serrate. Waste ground. Rare. 

A.— Aug. Sept. E. B. xxxvi, 2544. 

AMARANTHUS. Amaranth. N. 0. 67. Amaranthacece. 

Barren Fl. Perianth single, deeply 3 to 6 partite. Sta¬ 
mens 3 to 5. Fertile Fl. Perianth the same. Style 3 or 2. 
Caps, of 1 cell, with 1 seed, bursting all round transversely. 

A. A. BLITUM. Wild A. Fl. green. 

Fl. 3 cleft, with 3 stamens, in small lateral clusters. Stem branched, 
spreading, leafy. Leaves egg-shaped. Waste grounds. Rare. 

A.— Aug. E. B. xxxi, 2212. 

BRYONIA. Bryony. N. O. 32. CucurUtaceeB. 

Barren Fl. Cal. 5 teeth. Cor. 5 segments. Filaments 3. 
Anthers 5. Fertile Fl. Cal. and Cor. the same. Style 
3 cleft. Berry roundish, smooth. 

M. B. DIOICA. Red-berried B. Fl. white, veins green. Berry red. 
D. (From Tamus Communis.) Leaves palmate, rough. Plant 
climbing, with tendrils. Hedges. Common. 

V.—May, Sept. E. B. vii, 439. 

MONCECIA. POLYANDRIA. 

CERATOPHYLLUM. Horn-wort. N. 0. 29. Cerato- 
phyllece. 

Barren Fl. Cal. inferior, many parted. Cor. none. Sta¬ 
mens 16 to 20. Fertile Fl. Cal. many parted. Cor. none. 
Gormen 1. 

Jy. C. DEMERSUM. Common H. 

D. Fruit armed with 2 spines and terminated by the curved style. 
Stem long, slender, floating. Leaves whorled, in linear segments. Fl. 
small, whorled, in the axils of the leaves. In slow streams and ditches. 
Common. P.— July. E. B. xiv, 947. 

S. C. SUBMERSUM. Unarmed H. 

D. Fruit without spines, otherwise like the last, but not nearly so com¬ 
mon. P.— Sept. E. X, 679. 


MYRIOPHYLLUM. Water M. N. 0. 28. Haloragece. 

Barren Fl. Cal. inferior, of 4 leaves. Pet. 4. Stamens 8. 
Fertile Fl. Cal. of 4 leaves. Pet. 4. Stigmas 4, sessile. 
Ruts 4. 

Jy. M. SPICATUM. Spiked Water M. Fl. reddish. 

Fl. in whorled, interrupted, leafless spikes. Stem slender, much 
branched. Leaves 4 in a whorl, finely pinnatifid, always submerged. 
Ditches and stagnant water. Frequent. 

P.— July, Aug. E. B. 2, 83. 

M. ALTERNIFLORUM. Alternate-plowered W. M. 

Probably a variety only. Sterile flowers, mostly alternate. 

E. B. 2854. 

Jy. M. VERTICILLATUM. Whorled Water M. Fl. white. 

D. Flowers all axillary. The flowering part of the stem or branches 
rise above water. Ditches and ponds. Not common. 

P.— July. E. B. iv, 218. 

SAGITTARIA. Arrow-head. N. 0. 81. Alismacece. 

Barren fl. Cal. 3 leaved. Pet. 3. Stamens numerous 
Fertile fl. Cal 3 leaved. Pet. 3. Pistils very numerous, 
collected into a head. 

Jy. S. SAGITTIFOLIA. Common A. Fl. white. 

Leaves arrow-shaped, large, rising above the surface of the water, on 
long cellular stalks. Flowers 3 in a whorl. Ditches, edges of pools, and 
rivers. Frequent, but local. V.—July. E. B. 2, 84. 

ARUM. Arum. N. 0. 84. Aroidece. 

D. Spatha of I leaf, convolute at the base, containing the 
flowers arranged upon a common stalk. Barren fl. Filaments 
numerous, short, arranged in several close rows round the stalk. 
Fertile Fl. in a dense ring round the lower part of the stalk. 

Ap. A. MACULATUM. Cuckoo-pint. Wake Robin. Lords and 
Ladies. Cows and Calves. Fl. the appendage within the spatha 
above the flowers, either deep or light red-brown, or yellowish white. 
Berries scarlet. 

Stem none. Leaves large, halberd-shaped, often spotted. The spatha 
is twisted round the flower at first and then expands, showing the stalk 
or spike within. Hedges, bushy places, &c. Common. A favorite spring 
plant with children. P.— April, May. E. B. xix, 1298. 

POTERIUM. Salad Burnet. N. 0. 26. Rosacea. 

D. Fl. collected in a head, with S or 4 hracteas at the base 
of each. Barren Fl. of 4 segments. Cor. none. Stamens 30— 
40, with very long filaments. Fertile Fl. Cal. tubular, with 
4 deciduous teeth. Pistils 2. 

Jy. P. SANGUISORBA. Common S. Fl. dull purplish. 

Head of flowers globular ; plant less than Sanguisorba Officinalis, 
which it much resembles in general appearance. Leaves pinnate, with 
an odd leaflet. Stem somewhat angular, thornless. Dry pastures. Fre¬ 
quent. V.—July. E. B. xii, 860. 

QUERCUS. Oak. N. 0. 78. Amentacece. 

Barren Fl. in a loose catkin. Fertile Fl. in separate cat¬ 
kins. 

Ap. Q. ROBUR. Common British O. 

D. Leaves shortly stalked. Fruits {acorn) 2 or 3 upon a long stalk. 

Tree. — April, May, E. B. xix, 1342. 

Ap. Q. SESSILIFLORA. Sessile-pruited O. 

D. Leaves on long stalks. Fruit (acorns) clustered on a very short 
stalk, or sessile. Not uncommon. 

Tree. — April, May. E. B. xxvi, 1845. 
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FAGUS. Beech, Chestnct. N. O. 78. Amentacece. 

« Barren jiowers in a catkin. Cor. none. Cal. several seg¬ 

ments. Stamefis 6 —20. Fertile flower. Cal. double. Outer 
prickly, 2 or 3 flowered. Cor. none. Styles 5 or 6. Futs 
2 or 3. 

M. F. CASTANEA. Chestnut Tree. Catkins yellow. 

D. Leaves lanceolate, sharply serrate. Prickles of the outer calyx 
compound and entangled. Large tree. — May. E. B. xiii, 886. 

Ap. F. SYLVATICA. Common Beech. 

D. Leaves ovate, indistinctly serrate. Prickles of the outer calyx 
simple. Large tree, with smooth bark and spreading branches. 

Tree. — April, May. E. B. xxvi, 1846. 

BETULA. Birch. N. 0, 78. Amentacece. 

Barren FI. in a catkin. Cal. a ternate scale. Cor. none. 
Fertile FI. same. Styles 2. Nut winged, deciduous. 

Ap. B. ALBA. Common B. 

D, Leaves egg-shaped, unequally serrate. Bark with a white rind. 
A graceful tree. April, May. E. B. xxxi, 2198. 

M. B. NANA. Dware B. 

D. Leaves round, crenate. Scotch mountains. 

A Shrub. — May. E. B. xxxiii, 2326. 

OARPINUS. Hornbeam. N. O. 78. Amentacece. 

Barren FI. in a catkin. Cal. a rounded scale. Cor. none. 
Fertile FI. Cal. double. Outer of several scales— inner 3 
segments. Cor. none. Styles 2. 

M. C. BETULUS. Common H. 

Leaves heart-shaped, doubly serrate. Hedges, &c. Common. Small 
tree. May. E. B. xxix, 2032. 

CORYLUS. Hazel. N. O. 78. Amentacece. 

Barren FI. in a cylindrical catkin, scales 3 cleft. Fertile 
FI. at a distance from tbe others, from scaly buds. A nut. 

Mh. C. AVELLARIA. Common Hazel. 

Well known for its nuts, in every hedge. 

Small tree. — March, April. E. B. xi, 723. 

MONCECIA. MONADELPHIA. 

PINUS. Fir. N. O. 80. Coniferce. 

Fertile FI. in a catkin of close, rigid scales. Seeds 2 to 
each scale. 

M. P. SYLVESTRIS. Scotch F. 'Tallstraight tree. 

May. E. B. xxxv, 2460. 


Class 22. DIQECIA. [Stamens and Pistils in separate 
jiowers on 2 separate Plants.) 

Order 1. DIGYNIA (2 Stamens.) 

Salix. N. 0. 78. Amentacese. 

Order 2. TRIANDRIA (3 Stamens.) 

Empetrum. N. O. 74. Empetreae. 

Ruscus. N. 0. 87. Smilaceae. 

Order 3. TETRANDRIA (4 Stamens.) 

Viscum. N. O. 41. Lorantheae. 

Hippophae. N. 0. 70. Eleagnese. 

Myrica. N, 0. 79. Myriceae. 


Order 4. PENTANDRIA (5 Stamens.) 

Hutmilus. N. 0. 76. Urticeae. 

Order 5. HEXANDRIA (6 Stamens.) 

Tamus. N. 0. 97. Dioscoreae. 

Order 6. OCTANDRIA (8 Stamens.) 

Populus. N. 0. 78. Amentaceae. 

Rhodiola. N. 0. 35. Crassulaceae. 

Order 7. ENNEANDRIA (9 Stamens.) 

Mercurialis. N. 0. 75. Euphorbiaceae. 

Hydrocharis. —Hydrocharideae. 

Order 8 MONADELPHIA (Filaments united.) 

Juniperus. N. 0. 80. Coniferae. 

Taxus. „ 

DKECIA. DIANDRIA. 

SALIX. Willow, &c. N. O. 78. Ametitacece. 

Barren FI. Catkin imbricated. Cal. a scale. Petals none. 
Nectary —1 or more glands, at the base. Fertile FI, the same. 
Stigma 2. Capsule superior. 1 cell. 2 valves. 

In this genus I have chiefly copied from Lindley, and have 
omitted all those he considers as varieties and not as distinct 
species. 

I. Trogiles. — Catkins lateral; fertile one placed on a 
leafy stalk. Scales of the catkin whole-coloured, yellowish 
green, of before the fruit is ripe. Large trees. 

M. S. PENTANDRA. Sweet Willow. 

Polyandrous. Capsules tapering, ovate, smooth, on short stalks twice 
as long as the gland. Style middling. Stigmas thickish, bifid. Leaves 
ovate-elliptical, accuminate, closely serrulate, quite smooth. Stipules 
ovate, straight. Leafstalk with many glands above. About rivers, chiefly 
in the North of England and South of Scotland. 

Tree. — May, July. E. B. xxvi, 1806. 

J. S. CUSPIDATA. 

(The differences from S. Pentandra these.) Usually tetrandrous. 
Caps, on stalks Z or 4^ times as long as the gland. Stigmas emarginate. 
Leaves oblong-lanceolate, finely serrate, with taper points. Stipules 
half cordate, oblique. North of England. Tree. — June, July. 

Ap. S. FRAGILIS. Crack W. 

Biandrous. Caps, ovate-lanceolate, smooth, on stalks 2—3 times as 
long as the gland. Style middling. Stigmas thickish, bifid. Leaves 
lanceolate, taper-pointed, quite-smooth, with coarse inflexed seiratures. 
Stipules half-cordate, rather obtuse. Meadows. 

Tree. — April, May. E. B. xxvi, 1807. 

Ap. S. RUSSELLIANA. Bedford W. 

D. (Frorn S.'’Fragilis.) Leaves tapering ; when young silky on both 
sides. Stipules oblique, tapering. Marshy woods. 

Tree. — April, May. E. B. xxvi, 1808. 

M. S. ALBA. Common White W. 

Biandrous. Caps, ovate, obtuse, smooth, by degrees gaining a stalk, 
hardly so long as the very short gland. Style short. Stigmas thickish, 
emarginate. Leaves lanceolate, tapering, serrate, silky on both sides. 
Stipules lanceolate. Meadows and moist woods. 

Large tree. — May. E. B. xxxiv, 2430. 

II. Amygdalin.®. — Catkins lateral, the fertile ones on a 
leafy stalk. Scales of the catkins whole-coloured, yellowish 
green, permanent. Leaves long, serrated, smooth. Tall shrubs 
with pliable shoots. 
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Ap. S. AMYGDALINA. Almond-leaveb W. 

_ Triandraus. Scales smooth at the point. Caps, ovate-conical, blun- 
tish, smooth, on stalks 2 or 3 times as long as the gland. Style very short. 
Stigmas horizontal, diverging, emarginate. Leaves lanceolate or oblong, 
tapering, serrated, very smooth. Stipules half cordate. Wet woods and 
^*edges. Large shrub.—May, Aug. E. B. xxvii, 1636. 

S. UNDULATA. Sharp -LEAVED TRIANDROUS W. 

Triandrous. Scales bearded at the point. Caps, ovate-conical, downy 
or smooth, on stalks about twice as long as the gland. Style long. 
Stigmas bifid. Leaves lanceolate, with long points, finely serrate, downy, 
becoming smooth. Stipules half cordate. Low meadows. 

Large bush.—April, May. E. B. xx, 1436. 

III. PRUiNOSiE.— Catkins lateral, sessile even ifi fruit. 
Capsules sessile. Stamens 2, distinct; antliers after shedding 
their pollen remaining yellow. Scales of the catkin discoloured 
at the point. Leaves cuspidate-acuminate, serrated, becoming 
smooth. Inner hark yellow in the summer. Tall shrubs or 
trees, of a bright green hue. 

No British species. 

IV. ParpurE/T:.— Catkins lateral, sessile; scales dark or 
purple at the point. Stamens 2, united as far as the middle 
or the point. Anthers purple, black after flowering. Inner 
bark yellow in summer. Tall shrubs or trees, with a glau¬ 
cous or dull green hue. 


A. Catkins with Bracts at their base. 

S. PURPUREA. Bitter purple W. 

Monandrous. Caps, ovate, sessile, downy. Gland longer than the 
base of the ovary. Style short. Stigmas ovate. Leaves lanceolate, 
broader upwards, taper-pointed, finely serrated, smooth, flat. Low 
meadows. Bush or tree.—March. E. B. xx, 1388. 

Ap. S. RUBRA. Green-leaved Osier. Monadelphous. 

Caps, ovate, sessile, downy. Gland longer than the base of the ovary. 
Style long. Stigmas oblong-linear or filiform. Leaves long, lanceolate, 
tapering, with spreading teeth, rolled back a little at the edge, downy, 
becoming smooth. Stipules linear. Low meadows. 

Tree.—April, May. E. B. xvi, 1145. 

V. ViMiNALES.— Catkins lateral, sessile; scales brownish or 
dark at the point. Stamens 2, distinct, rarely united at the 
base; anthers yellow as they go off. Caps, sessile or on short 
stalks, which are not longer than the gland. Leaves long, 
entire, or finely toothed, covered beneath with silky or thick 
dotvn. Tall shrubs, sometimes trees. 


Catkins with bracts at their base. 

Ap. S. VIMINALIS. Common Osier. 

Caps, ovate-lanceolate, downy, sessile. Style long. Stigmas filiforn 
undivided. Hairs of the scales shorter than the styles. Leaves lancec 
late linear, tapering, enthe, somewhat repand, silky, and shining be 
neath. btipules lanceolate-linear, shorter than the leafstalk. Wo 
meadows. Tree. — April, May. E. B. xxvii, 1898. 

Mh. S. STIPULARIS. Auricled O. 

c,,P‘ iiDinalis.) Leaves large and coarser, less white beneath 

Stipules large and very remarkable, half-cordate, acute, often with . 
lofi or tooth at the base, as long as the leafstalk. Capsules on ver 
short stalks. In osier-holts. Shrub.—March. E. B. xvii, 1214. ' 

Ap. S. ACUMINATA. Long-l EAVED W. 

Capmles ovate-lanceolate, downy, on stalks about as long as the glanc 
Style long. Stigmas filiform, undivided. Leaves oblong-lanceolato 
tapering, either entire or finely toothed, wavy, downy beneath. Stipule 
half-cordate, kidney-shaped, acute. Wet grounds. 

Tree.—ApHl, May. E. B. xx, 1434. 


VI. Capre^. — Catkim lateral, in flower sessile, supported 
by a few leaves, in fruit usually on leafy stalks. Scales 
or brownish at the point. Stamens 2, but little united. Anthers 
after bursting yellow. Capsules on stalks at least twice as long 
as the glands. Tall shrubs or trees. ° 

S. HOLOSERICEA. (Variety of S. Acuminatal) 

Ap. S. CINEREA. Sallow. 

Catkins sessile with bracts at the base. Capsules from an ovate base 
long-lanceolate, downy, on stalks 4 times as long as the gland. Style 
very short. Stigmas ovate, bifid. Leaves elliptical, or lanceolate-obovate 
with short points, flat, with wavy serratures, greyish-green, downy above 
hairy beneath. Stipules kidney-shaped. Buds hoary. Wet hed4-rows’ 
Shrub or small tree. — April. E. B. xxvii *1897. 

Ap. S. CAPREA. Great round-leaved S. (Palm. Geese and 
Goslings.) 

Catkins sessile, with small bracts at the base. Capsules from an ovate 
base, long-lanceolate, placed on stalks from 4—6 times longer than the 
gland. Style very short. Stigmas ovate, bifid. Leaves ovate or ellip¬ 
tical, flat with narrow points, obsoletelv wavy and crenelled, smooth 
above, glaucous and downy beneath. Stipules kidney-shaped. Buds 
smooth. Woods and hedges. Tree.—April. E. B. xxi, 1488. 

Ap. S. AURITA. Round-eared S. 

Catkins sessile, with a few leaves at the base. Capsules from an ovate 
base long-lanceolate, downy, on stalks Z or A times as long as the gland. 
Style very short. Stigmas ovate, emarginate. Leaves obovate, or oblong- 
obovate, recurved at the points with wavy serratures, nigose and downy 
above, glaucous and haiip beneath. Stipules kidney-shaped. Buds 
smooth. Moist upland woods. 

Shrub. — April, May. E. B. xxi, 1487. 

S. LIVIDA. (Perhaps a variety of 5. Arbuscula?) 

Mh. S. PHYLICIPOLIA. 

Catkins with very short stalks when in fruit, and a few small leaves 
at the base. Capsules from an ovate base, subulate, on stalks 2—3 times 
as long as the gland. Style long. Stigmas bifid. Leaves ovate, ellip¬ 
tical ; or lanceolate with wavy serratures, hoary on the under side; the 
younger ones and the branches hairy, becoming smooth. Stipules half 
cordate^ straight at the point* Woods and tho banks of rivers* 

Shrub. — March, May. 

Ap. S. HASTATA. Apple-leaved Willow. 

Catkins on leafy stalks. Capsules from an ovate base, subulate, on 
stalks about half as long again as the gland. Style long. Stigmas 
bifid. Leaves ovate, elliptical, or lanceolate, smooth, serrated. Stipules 
half cordate, straight at the point. "Young branches between woolly and 
shaggy. Scales rf the catkins exceedingly shaggy, their hairs long, 
becoming curled and contracted. In thickets. 

Shrub.— E. B. xxiii, 1617. 

Ap. S. ARBUSCULA. 

Catkins sessile, with bracts at the base; in fruit slightly stalked, with 
some leaves at the base. Capsules from an ovate base, long lanceolate, 
downy or smooth, placed on a stalk 2 or 3 times as long as the gland. 
Style long. Stigmas bifid. Leaves ovate, elliptical, or lanceolate, with 
remote repand serratures, or entire, glaucous beneath, when fill grmm 
quite smooth. Stipules half cordate, oblique at the point. Meadows 
and mountains. Bush.—April, May. 

VII. Argente^. —Catkins and capsules as in the last, but 
the stature different, ybr these are dwarf shrubs with a subter¬ 
ranean creeping trunk. Stalks of the capsules longer than 
the gland, (or very rarely of the same length.) 

Capsules ovate, lanceolate. 

M. S. REPENS. Common Dwarf W. 

Catkins sessile. When in fruit on leafy stalks. Capsules downy or 
smooth, on stalks 3 or 4 times as long as the gland. Style middling. 
Stigmas ovate, bifid. Leaves oval, elliptical or lanceolate, entire, or with 
a few remote glandular teeth, silky underneath. Stem prostrate. Small 
shrub. Mountainous heaths. Very common. May. E. B. iii, 183. 
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Ap. S. ROSMARINIFOLIA. Rosemary-leaved W. 

Catkins sessile. 'When in fruit on leafy stalks. Capsules downy, on 
stalks 2 or 3 times as long as the gland. Style short. Stigmas ovate, 
bifid. Leaves linear, or long lanceolate, tapering, entire, or with distant 
glandular serratures, silky beneath. Stipules lanceolate. Moist sandy 
ground. Shrub. — April. E. B. xix, 1365. 

Mh. S. AMBIGUA. Ambiguous W. 

Catkins sessile ; when in fruit on very short stalks and a few minute 
leaves upon them. Capsules downy, on stalks 3 or 4 times as long as the 
gland. Style short. Stigmas ovate, emarginate. Leaves elliptical, 
obovate, or lanceolate, with recurved points, entire, or with a few teeth ; 
the underside wrinkled, veiny, and silky with close-pressed shagginess, 
becoming smooth. Stipules half ovate, straight. Heaths and commons. 

Shrub. — March, April. E. B. 2733. 

VIII. Chrysanth^. — Catkins sessile, tcith small hract- 
like leaves at the base; at the ends of branches of the previous 
year, or just below them, above the leaf-buds. 

S. LANATA. Woolly broad-leaved W. 

Catkins terminal, very yellow, hairy. Capsules from an ovate base, 
conical, tapering, smooth, on short stalks just longer than the gland. 
Style long. Stigmas linear, entire. Leaves somewhat cordate, elliptical, 
lanceolate, entire or serrulate, woolly or becoming smooth. Stipules ovate, 
toothed. Shrub 3 or 4 feet high. Scotch mountains. 

E. B. Suppl. 2624. 

IX. Frigid^. — Catkins lateral, when in fruit on leafy 
stalks; scales darker brown at the point. Stanie7ts 2, distinct, 
or slightly joined; anthers after flowering yellow or brown. 
Capsules sessile, or on stalks not longer than the gland. Bran- 
chitig shrubs; the old branches knotted, the younger hardly 
twiggy. 

Jy. S. LIMOSA. Downy Mountain W. 

Catkins, when in fruit, slightly stalked. Capsules ovate-lanceolate, 
downy, sessile, in time with very short stalks. Style long. Stigmas 
linear, bifid. Leaves lanceolate or elliptical, tapering, entire, the younger 
covered with silky hairs, the older wrinkled above, downy and opaque 
beneath. Stipules half cordate, recurved at the point. Scotch mountains. 

Shrub. — July, Aug. E. B. xxvi, 1809. 

M. S. GLAUCA. Glaucous Mountain W. 

Catkins on long leafy stalks. Capsules ovate-lanceolate, downy, on short 
stalks about as long as the gland. Styles bifid. Stigmas long bifid. 
Leaves lanceolate or elliptical; entire, ashy beneath, silky on both sides, 
becoming smooth, acute; the lowermost very blunt. Stipules ovate, 
acute, straight. Shrub 2 or 3 feet high. Highlands of Scotland. 

May. E. B. xxvi, 1810. 

Ap. S. PRUNIFOLIA .Plum-leaved W. 

Catkins on leafy stalks. Capsules ovate-conical, downy, sessile, 
finally with a stalk shorter than the gland. Style long {or shortish). 
Stigmas ovate-oblong, entire, and bifid. Leaves elliptical and lanceolate, 
tapering, smooth, with close glandular serratures. Highlands of Scot¬ 
land. Shrub. — April, May. E. B. xix, 1361. 

M. S. MYRSINITES. Green Whortle-leaved W. 

Catkins on long leafy stalks, naked at the top and nearly as long as the 
catkins. Capsules from an ovate base, lanceolate, tajiering, sessile, 
densely woolly, gaining stalks shorter than the gland. Style long. 
Stigmas linear, entire or bifid. Leaves elliptical or lanceolate, pitted on 
both sides, shining, when old quite smooth, with small close glandular 
serratures. Highlands of Scotland. 

Shrub. — May, June. E. B. xix, 1360. 

X. Glaciales. —From the terminal bud of brandies of the 
preceding year, there proceeds a new branch clothed with 
leaves, having the buds for a future year in their axils; on the 
top of this is placed a catkin : the catkins, therefore, are seated 
on a leafy, permanent peduncle, by which the branch is con¬ 
tinued and lengthened. Very small shrubs, with a subter¬ 
ranean creeping trunk, and ascetiding branches. 


J. S. HERBACEA. Least W. This is reckoned the least of all shrubs. 
D. (From S. Reticulata.) Leaves serrated. Ovary (gerjnen) stalked, 
smooth. Leaves orbicular, reticulated with veins, very smooth and 
shining on both sides. Catkins of but few flow^ers, with yellowish scales. 
The stems, though woody, are only an inch or two in height, .partly de¬ 
cumbent and very slender. Tops of the highest mountains. 

June. E. B. xxvii, 1907. 

J. S. RETICULATA. Wrinkle-leaved W. 

D. (From S. Herbacea.) Leaves not serrated. Ovary (germen) 
sessile, downy. Larger shrub, with stout procumbent stems. Leaves 
orbicular, somewhat elliptical, obtuse, coriaceous, with reticulated veins, 
by which it is easily distinguished. On the highest mountains of Scot¬ 
land, Wales, and in Yorkshhe. June. E. B. xxvii, 1908. 

DKECIA. TRIANDRIA. 

EMPETRUM. Crow-berry. N. 0. 74. Empctreo}. 

D. Barren flowers. Cal. 8 segments. Pet. 3. Fertile FI. 
the same. 

M. E. NIGRUM Common C. or Crake-berry. FI. reddish. Berry 
black. 

Leaves between linear and oblong, fringed at the edges, irregularly 
imbricated. Stem procumbent, the young shoots only erect. (Something 
like a Heath in appearance.) tSJmib. Heaths. Frequent. 

May. E. B. viii, 526. 

RUSCUS. Butcher’s-broom. N. 0. 87. Smilacece. 

Barren Fl. Berianth single, of 6 leaves. Filaments com¬ 
bined at the base. Anthers 3 to 0. Fertile Fl. Berianth 
single, of Cleaves. Nectary tubular. Style 1. Stigma 1. 
Berry superior. 

Mh. R. ACULEATUS. Common B. Fl. white. Beiry red. 

D. Leaves ovate, sharp pointed, evergreen, bearing a minute flower 
on the upper side. Berry the size of a currant, sweet and juicy. Bushy 
heaths and in woods. Not uncommon. 

P.— March, April. E. B. viii, 560. 

VISCUM. Misseltoe. N. O. 41. Loranthece. 

Barreri Fl. Cal. obsolete. Bet. 4, fleshy, bearing each a 
single anther. F'ertile Fl. Cal. an obscure margin, superior. 
Bet. 4, very minute. Stigtna sessile. Berry inferior. 

M. V. ALBUM. Common M. Berry whitish. (See Part IN. Plate ^.) 
Whole plant a yellow hue, thick and succulent. Parasitic; mostly on 
apple trees, very seldom on the oak. Common in Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire. Shrub. — May. E. B. 1470. 

DICECIA. TETANDRIA. 

HIPPOPHAE. Sallow-thorn. N. O. 70. Eleagneoi. 

Barren Fl. Cal. deeply cloven. Cor. none. Fertile Fl. 
Cal. tubular, cloven. Style 1. Berry globular, juicy. 

M. H. RHAMNOIDES. Common S. Fl. green. Berry orange. 

Leaves between linear and lance-shaped, dark green, silvery beneath. 
Cliffs on the South and South East coast. Not common. A bushy, 
thorny shrub. May. E. B, vi, 425. 

M. MYRICA. Sweet Gale. N. 0. 79. Myricem. 

Barren Fl. in a catkin. Cal. a concave scale. Cor. none. 
Fertile Fl. the same. Styles 2. Berry with 1 seed. 

M. GALE. Sweet G. Dutch Myrtle. 

Leaves lance-shaped. Berry small, with an aromatic scent, which it 
will retain after it has been kept dried for 20 years. Wet heaths. Fre¬ 
quent; local. Shrub. — May. E. B. viii, 562. 
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DICECIA. PENTANDRIA. 

HUMULUS. Hop. N. 0. 76. Urticece. 

Barren FI. Perianth single, of 5 leaves, Siam. 5. Fer¬ 
tile FI. Scales of the catJcin large, persistent, concave, entire, 
single-flowered. Per-ianth none. Styles Seed\. 

Jy. H. LUPULUS. Common Hop, FI. greenish yellow. 

Leaves 3 to 5 lobed, serrated, veiny, rough. Stems long and climbing. 
Well known as a cultivated plant. Thickets and hedges, 

F.—July. E. B. vi, 427. 

DKECIA. HEXANDRIA. 

TAMUS. Black Bryony. N. O. 97. Dioscorece. 

Barren flower. Cal. none. Cor. in 6 deep segments. 
Fertile flower. Cal. none. Cor. in 6 deep segments. Style 
3 cleft. Berry inferior, of 3 cells. Seeds in pairs. 

J, T. COMMUNIS. Common Black B. FI. greenish white. Berry 
scarlet. 

D. (from Bryonia Dioica.) Leaves heart-shaped, smooth, undivided. 
Root large, fleshy, black outside. Stems twining, hanging in festoons 
in hedges, as do also the red berries in winter. Flowers in stalked clusters. 
Woods, hedges, &c. Common. P,— June. E. B. 2, 91. 

DICECIA. OCTANDRIA. 

POPULUS. Poplar. N. O. 78. Amentacece. 

Barren FI. Scales of the catkins jagged. Anthers 8 to 30. 
Fertile FI. Scales of the catkins jaggeL Perianth turbinate. 
Stigmas 4 or 8. Caps, superior, 2 celled, 2 valved, many 
seeded. 

Ap. P. ALBA. Great White P. or Abele. 

D. Leaves nearly triangular, toothed, cottony beneath. A tall tree 
with smooth bark and spreading branches. April. £. J5. xxiii, 1618. 

Mh. P. CANESCEUS. Grey P. 

D. Leaves roundish, deeply waved, toothed, hoary beneath. A tall 
tree, with silvery, smooth bark, and ascending branches. Common in 
Norfolk. March. E. B. xxiii, 1619. 

Mh. P. TREMULA. Trembling P. Aspen. 

D. Leaves nearly orbicular, toothed, smooth on both sides. Smooth 
bark. The tree is well known by the tremulous motion of its leaves. 

March, April. E. B. xxvii, 1909. 

Ap. P. NIGRA. Black P. 

D. Leaves deltoid, acute, serrate, smooth on both sides. A tall tree, 
with thick, blackish bark. April. E. B. xxvii, 1910. 

RHODIOLA. Roseroot. N. O. 35, Crassulacece. 

Barren FI. Cal. 4 segments. Pet. 4. Nectaries 4. Fer¬ 
tile FI. the same. Pistils 4. Capsules 4. 

M. R, ROSEA. R. Cyme many-flowered, yellow. 

Root fleshy, smelling like roses. Leaves fleshy, glaucous, imbricated, 
inversely egg-shaped, serrate at the end. By the sea, and on mountains. 
(This flower agrees with Sedum in everything but the number of the 
parts. It is cdled Sedum Rhodiola by some botanists.) 

P.— May, June. E. B. viii, 508. 

DKECIA. ENNEANDRIA. 

MERCURIALIS. Mercury. N. 0. 75. EuphorUacem. 

Barren flower. Cal. in 3 deep segments. Cor. none. 
Statnens 9—12 . Anthers of 2 globose cells. Fertile flower. 
Cal. same. Cor. none. SUjles 2. Capsule of 2 lobes and 
2 cells. Seeds solitary. 


J. M. ANNUA. Annual M. FI. green. 

D. (From M. Perennis.) Stems muchbranched, the branches crossing. 
Leaves smooth, ovate, lanceolate, serrate. Flowers in interrupted spikes. 
Fertile FI. nearly sessile. Herb foetid and poisonous. Waste ground. 
Rare. A.— June, Sept. E. B. viii, 559. 

Ap. M. PERENNIS. Perennial M. FI. green. 

D. Stem simple. Leaves rough, ovate, serrate. Flowers in axillar 
spikes. Fertile FI. on long stalks. Herb foetid and poisonous. Bushy 
places, banks, &c. Common. P.— April, May. E. B. xxvi, 1872. 

HYDROCHARIS. Frog-bit. N. 0. 93. Hydrocharidece. 

Fl. spathaceous. Barren FI. Cal. in 3 segments. Cor. 
3 petals. Stamens 9, in 3 rows, within which are 3 imperfect 
styles. Fertile Fl. Cal. in 3 segments. Pet. 3. Styles 6, 
each with 2 stigmas. 

Jy. H. MORSUS-RAN.E. Common F. Fl. white, yellow in the centre. 
B. Floating plant. Leaves stalked, kidney-shaped, entire. Flowers 
sub-umbellate, large, delicate, arising from pellucid, membranous spa- 
thas. Ditches and slow streams in England and Ireland; scarce in 
Scotland. P.— July. E. B. xii, 808. 

DKECIA. MONADELPHIA. 

JUNIPERUS. Juniper. N. O. 80. Conferee. 

Barren Fl. Cal. scales of a catkin. Cor. none. Sta¬ 
mens 3. Fertile Fl. Cal. scales finally pulpy, united into a 
berry, 

M. J. COMMUNIS. Common J. Berries blue-black. 

Leaves 3 in each whorl, thorn-pointed, spreading, larger than the ripe 
fruit. Stem erect. A small shrub. Dry heaths, frequent. 

May. E. B. xvi, 1100. 

M. J, NANA. Dwarf Alpine J. Berries blue-black. 

D. Berries longerleaves shorter, thorn-pointed, 3 in each whorl, 
ascending. Stems prostrate. Mountains, Scotland. 

May. E.B.214.Z. 

TAXES. Yew. N. 0. 80. Conferee. 

Barren Fl. Catkins oval, scaly at the base. Stam. nu¬ 
merous. Fertile Fl. solitary, scaly at the base. Style none. 
Drupe fleshy, perforated at the extremity. 

Mh. T. BACCATA. Common Y. Berry red. 

A well known dark evergreen tree. March. E. B. xi, 746. 


Class 23. POLYGAMIA. ( Stamens and Pistils sepa¬ 
rate in some flowers, united in others, either on the same 
plant, or on 2 or ^ distinct ones.) 

Order 1. MONCECIA. (Flowers difl'erent on the same plant.) 

Atriplex. N. 0. 68. Chenopodese. 

POLYGAMIA. MONCECIA. 

ATRIPLEX. Orache. N. 0. 68. Chetiopodeee. 

Utiited flower and sterile flower. Perianth single, 5 par¬ 
tite, inferior. Stamens 5. Style bipartite. Pistillferous 
flower. Perianth single, of 2 valves. Stam. none. Fruit 
\-seeded, covered by the persistent enlarged perianth. 
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A. PORTULACOIDES. Shrubby O. Sea Purslane. FI 
yellowish. 

D. Stem shrubby. Leave opposite, obovate-lanceolate, entire, silvery- 
white. FI. small, in axillary spikes. Muddy sea-shores. 

Shrubby. — July, Aug. E. B. iv, 261. 

A. LACINIATA. Frosted C. O. 

D. Leaves between triangular and egg-shaped, widely toothed, mealy 
beneath. Stem spreading, alternately branched. In sand on the sea- 
coast. Frequent. A.— July. E. B. iii, 165. 

A. PATULA. Spreading Halberd O. 

D. Stem herbaceous, spreading. Leaves on long stalks; lower ones 
halberd-shaped; upper ones gradually narrower, with smaller lobes or 
none, till they become lanceolate. Spikes terminal, interrupted, the 
flowers in little dense tufts. Herbage dull green, slightly mealy. Leaves 
most powdery at the back. Waste ground. Common. 

A.— June, Aug. E. B. xiii, 936. 


Jy. A. ANGUSTIFOLIA. Spreading Narrow-leaved O. 

Probably a narrow leaved variety of the last. 

A.-July. E. B. XXV, 1774. 

A. A. ERECTA. Upright Spear-leaved O. 

D. Stem erect. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, lower ones sinuated, slightly 
powdery. Cal. of the fruit covered with sharp tubercles. Clusters ter¬ 
minal, erect, compound. Waste ground. Very rare. 

A.—Aug. E. B. xxxi, 2223. 

A. A. LITTORALIS. Grass-leaved Sea 0. 

D. Stem erect. Leaves all linear, entire or toothed. Cal. of the 
fruit sinuated and covered on the back with sharp tubercles. On the 
sea-shore. Frequent. A.— Aug. and Sept. E. B. x, 708. 

A. A. PEDUNCULATA. Stalked Sea 0. 

D. Stem zigzag. Fruit of the seed hearing flowers, wedge-shaped, 
'H-homed, on long stalks. (Easily recognised by this, especially when 
the fruit is ripe.) Leaves obovate, entire. Sea coast, salt marshes, &c. 

J ^ ^ A,.^Aug. Sept. E. B. iv, 232. 


Pt. IV. 



APPENDIX 


GLOSSARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 


Abrupt, the extremity cut off, as it were, by a trans¬ 
verse line. 

Accumbent, lying against anything, in distinction 
to lying upon. 

Achenium, a small, hard, one-seeded fruit, resem¬ 
bling a seed. 

Acinus, a bunch of succulent berries, as of grapes. 

Acuminate, tapering to the point, but flat. 

Acute, ending in a point. 

Adnate, adhering to the face of a thing, and by its 
whole length. (Anthers are called adnate when 
attached to the Filaments by their back.) 

Estivation, the arrangement of the parts of a 
flower before they expand (or in the bud.) 

Aggregate, clustered, collected in parcels, each of 
which has a roundish figure. 

Albumen, the substance surrounding the embryo in 
the seed (^from the white of an egg.) 

Alburnum, the last-formed, or young wood of trees, 
&c. 

Amentum, a catkin. 

Amplexicaul, clasping a stem. 

Anther, a bag or case containing pollen, at the top 
of the Stamen. 

Apex, the summit, top, or point of anything. 

Apocarpous, when the carpels of the ovary are dis¬ 
tinct from each other. 

Appressed, lying close against that to which it is 
attached. 

Aril, a peculiar wrapper of some seeds, as the mace 
of the nutmeg. 

Arrow-shaped, triangular, hollowed at 
the base. 

Awn, the mid-rib elongated into a bristle. 

Awned, abruptly terminating in a hard, straight. 

Awl-shaped, long, cylindrical at the base, 
and tapering to a point, {Subulate.) 



Axillar, growing between a leaf and the stem or 
branch, or between branch and stem. 

Axis, the root and stem either taken together or 
separately. 

Baccate, fruit covered with soft flesh. 

Barbed or Bearded, having a tuft of long hairs. 

Beaked, terminating gradually in a hard, long, 
straight‘point, as the pod of radish. 

Bractea, a leafy appendage to the flower, or its 
stalk. 

Bristles, short, stiff hairs. 

Border, the expanded part of the petal. 

Caducous calyx, falling off before the corolla. 

Ccespitose, growing in tufts. 

Calyx, the outer (generally green) covering of a 
flower. 

Capitate, growing in a head. 

Capillary, very slender. 

Capsule, any dry, many-seeded fruit. 

Carinate, having a kind of keel. 

Carpel, one of the parts of a compound pistil; a 
single leaf rolled up into one of the integers of 
a pistil. 

Catkin, a long, simple flower-stalk, thickly covered 
with scales and flowers. 

Cauline, growing on the stem. 

Channelled, long and concave, so as to resemble a 
gutter or channel. 

Ciliated, fringed with hairs, like an eye-lash. 

Claw, the narrow portion of a petal by which it is 
fastened. 

Clavate, club-shaped. 

Collum, the point where the stem and root are com¬ 
bined. 

Column, the combination of stamens and style in 
Orchideous and other plants. 

Comose, having hairs at one or both ends, if speak¬ 
ing of seeds; being terminated by coloured empty 
bracts, if applied to inflorescences. 

Common or general umbel, the first divisions of an 
umbel. 

Common involucre, at the base of a general umbel. 

Compressed, flattened laterally, as the pod of a pea. 

Cone, a catkin hardened and enlarged. 


Conical receptacle, elevated, and coming to a point. 

Confluent, growing together so that the line of 
junction is lost to the sight. 

Connate, growing together so that the line of junc¬ 
tion remains perceptible. 

Connivent, convei'ging, approaching together. 

Convolute, rolled together upwards. 

Cordate, heart-shaped. 

Coriaceous, leathery. 

Corolla, the delicate and coloured leaves of a 
flower, being the second of the two envelopes 
that surround the stamens and pistils. 

Corymbose, when the branches surrounding a com¬ 
mon axis are shortest at the top and longest at 
the bottom, so as to form a level-topped whole. 

Costa, the midrib of a leaf. 

Cotyledons, the leaves of the embryo. 

Crenelled or Crenated, having rounded notches at 
the edges, or convex teeth. 

Crested, having some unusual and striking appen¬ 
dage arising from the middle, like the crest of a 
helmet. 

Cruciform corolla, of 4 petals with long claws, 
standing opposite in pairs. 

Cuneate, wedge-shaped. 

Cup-shaped, the form of a bell, with the 
margin straight. 

Cusp, point. 

Cylindrical, round and elongated. 

Cyme, a kind of umbel, the partial stalks of which 
are irregular. 

Deciduous, falling off. 

Decurrent leaves, running down the stem or branch, 
so as to form a leafy border. 

Decussate leaves, in pairs alternately crossing. 

Dehiscence, act of opening of anther or fruit. 

Deltoid, triangular. 

Deflexed, bent downwards. 

Depressed, flattened vertically, as the root of a 
turnip. 

Dichotomous, forked, branching in pairs, (the di¬ 
visions always in pairs.) 
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GLOSSARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 


Digitate, several leaflets resting on the top of a 
common stalk. 

Bisk, central florets of a compound flower: also, 
a fleshy circle sometimes found between the sta¬ 
mens and ovarium, and supposed to represent an 
inner row of imperfectly developed stamens. 

Dissepiments, partitions in ovaries, which separate 
the inside into cells. 

Drupe, a fleshy fi-uit containing a nut or stone, 
such as plum, &c. 

Ducts, spiral vessels that will not unrol. 

Emarginate, having a notch at the end, as if a 
piece were cut out. 

Elliptical, oval, length greater than the breadth, 
and both ends rounded. 

Entire, properly speaking, means without any kind 
of marginal division, teeth or notches, but some¬ 
times used to mean not pinnatifid, or much cut. 

Embryo, the rudimentaiy plant before germination 
begins. 

Endocarp, the inner coat or shell of fruits. 

Endogen, (en-ioithin) a plant which increases in 
diameter from within, as a palm tree, &c.; the 
stem not formed of distinct bark, wood, and 
pith. Leaves with parallel ribs, not reticulated. 
Flowers mostly ternary. Embryo with one coty¬ 
ledon. 

Epicarp, the outer coat of fruits. 

Epigynous, growing upon the top of the ovary, or 
seeming to do so. 

Equitant, when leaves are so arranged tliat the 
base of each is enclosed within the opposite base 
of that which is next below it; as in Iris. 

Exogcn, a plant which increases in diameter by 
the addition of new wood to the outside of the 
old wood; as an oak ti’ee; the stem formed of 
bark, wood and pith. Leaves with reticulated 
veins. Flowers mostly quaternary or quinary. 
Embryo with 2 cotyledons. 

Fasciculated, collected in clusters. 

Fastigiate, when the branches of any plant in clus¬ 
ters, are pressed close to the main stem, as in the 
Lombardy poplar. 

Filament, stalk which supports the anther (part of 
the stamen.) 

Filiform, slender, and round like a thread. 

Flexuous, wavy. 

Floccose, covered with little irregular patches of 
woolliness. 

Floral-leaf, appendage to the flower or its stalk. 

Follicle, one-valved, one-celled capsule, opening 
lengthwise. 

Forked, regularly and repeatedly dividing into two 
{dichotomous.') 

Foramen, tlie passage through the integuments of 
an ovule by which impregnating matter is intro¬ 
duced into the nucleus. 

Fringed, margined with a row of hairs. 

Fugacious, quickly falling oif, or perishing. 

Furrowed, marked with parallel elevated and de¬ 
pressed lines. 


Gaping, or ringent corolla, irregular, with two 
lips and an open throat. 

Germen, undermost part of the pistil. 

Gibbous, prominent, projecting. 

Glands, small soft bodies secreting fluids. 

Glabrous, having no hairs. 

Glaucous, sea-green, or having a hoary blueish 
appearance, like cabbage leaf, &c. 

Halberd-shaped, triangular, hol¬ 
lowed out base and sides, with a 
projecting part on each side. 

Head, when flowers grow together in a compact 
globular form. 

Hilum, the scar left upon a seed when it is sepa¬ 
rated from the placenta. 

Hirsute, covered with long weak hairs. 

Hispid, covered with long rigid hairs. 

Hypogynous, growing from below the base of the 
ovary. 

Imbricated leaves or other organs, one lying over 
the other. 

Lnflected, bent inwards. 

Inflexed, suddenly bent inwards. 

Innate, growing to anything by one end. {An¬ 
thers are called Innate when attached to the 
filament by their base.) 

Interruptedly pinnate, smaller leaflets between the 
larger. 

Incumbent, lying upon anything. 

Indehiscent, not opening when ripe. 

Involucre, a collection of bracts placed in a whorl 
on the outside a calyx or flower-head. 

Involute, rolled inwards. 

Inferior (Calyx) inserted below the ovary. 

Keel of a papilionaceous corolla, the lower, boat¬ 
shaped piece. 

Kidney-shaped, roundish, 
with the base hollowed 
out. 

Labiate, divided into an upper and a lower lip, as 
the corolla of dead nettle. 

laciniate, or Lacunose, having numerous large 
deep depressions or excavations on its surface. 

Lamina, the blade of a leaf. 

Lanceolate, shaped like a lance-head j that is, 
oval, tapering to both extremities. 

Lateral, originating from the side of anything. 

Leaflet, a division of a compound leaf. 

Legume, a kind of fruit like the pod of a pea. 

Lenticular, small, depressed, and doubly convex. 

Ligulate, strap-shaped. 

Limb, expanded part of the corolla. 

Linear, flat, very narrow, edges parallel. 

Lobcd, divided into segments with rounded mar¬ 
gins. 




Lyre-shaped, pinnatifid, with the ter¬ 
minal segment rounded and larger. 

Marcescent, withering or fading, but not falling 
off until the part which bears it is perfect. 

Medullary rays, the lines in an exogenous stem 
which are seen radiating from the pith to the 
bark. 

Mucronate, abruptly ended by a hard, short point. 

Muricated, covered with numerous short, hard 
points. 

Naked flower, without calyx. 

Nectary, any organ, or part of the flower that se¬ 
cretes honey. 

Needle-shaped leaves, linear and evergreen. 

Node, joints or knots; the part of a stem from 
which a normal leaf-bud arises. 

Normal, according to rules. 

Nucleus, central part of an ovule, or a seed. Nu¬ 
cule, a small hard, seed-like pericarp. 

Ochrea, (Boot,) a stipule that is membranous, and 
surrounds the stem like a sheath, (as in Polygo¬ 
num.) 

Orbicular, perfectly circular. 

Ovary, {Germen, Ovarium) the hollow case at 
the base of the Pistil, which afterwards becomes 
the fruit. 

Ovule, a rudimentary seed, (a half pellucid, pulpy 
body, borne by the Placenta.) 

Palate, the lower surface of the throat of a labiate 
corolla. 


Palmate leaf, several oblong seg¬ 
ments extending to the middle, 
hand-and-finger-like. 

Panicle, flowers in a kind of loose subdivided 
cluster. 

Panicled stem, with irreglar branches, which are 
themselves irregularly divided, the last divisions 
bearing flowers. 

Papilionaceous corolla, of four petals, resembling 
a butterfly, as the pea, bean, &c. 

Pappus, the calyx of compound flowers, usually 
consisting of hair-like processes proceeding from 
the apex of the ovary. 

Patent, spreading. 

Partial umbel, secondary division of an umbel. 

Parietal, anything which arises from the inner 
lining, or wall of an organ. 

Pectinate, pinnatifid, with very nar¬ 
row segments, like the teeth of a 
comb. 
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Pedate leaf, ternate, its lateral leaflets divided iato 
several others. 

Pedicle, one of many peduncles. 

Peduncle, slender body or stalk, by which the 
flower is connected with the stem or branch. 

Peltate, fixed to the stalk by the centre. 

Pejfoliate, when the stem, as it were, runs through 
a leaf. 

Perianth, a calyx and corolla combined, or a col¬ 
lection of floral envelopes, among which the calyx 
cannot be distinguished from the corolla, though 
both be present. 

Pericarp, seed-vessel. 

Perigynous, growing upon some body that sur¬ 
rounds the ovary. 

Persistent, not falling off. 

Personate corolla, a labiate (2 lipped) corolla, with 
the lips closed. 

Petals, the distinct pieces or leaves of a corolla. 

Pinnate, when several pairs of leaflets proceed 
from a common stalk; bi-pinnate, each leaflet 
also pinnated; tH-yinnate, each secondary leaf¬ 
let also pinnated. 

Pinnatifid, cut transversely into several oblong 
segments. 

Pistil, an organ of three parts (germen, style and 
stigma) occupying the centre of the flower. 

Pith, the central column of cellular tissue in an 
exogen. 

Placenta, a copious development of cellular sub¬ 
stance, being that part of the ovary from which 
the ovides arise. 

Plane, quite flat. 

Plicate, plaited, folded lengthwise. 

Plumule, the rudiment of a stem in the embryo. 

Pollen, the powder or dust contained in an an¬ 
ther. 

Prickle, an acute appendage arising from the bark' 

Maceme, or cluster, numerous flowers, each on a 
stalk, arranged along a common stalk. 

Radiating flowers, the marginal florets long and 
spreading. 

Radicle, rudimentary root in the embryo. 

Ray, marginal elongated florets of a compound 
flower. 


Receptacle, the point at which all the parts of a 
flower meet. 

Reflected, bent backwards. 

Remote leaves, <§rc., widely separated. 

Repand, having an uneven, slightly sinuated mar- 
gin. 

Reticulated, traversed by veins, like net-work. 

Revoluie, rolled back at the margin. 

Ribbed-leaf, when the vessels extend in undivided 
lines. 

Rhomboid, oval, a little angular in the middle. 

Ruminate, pinnatifid, the segments pointed and 
directed downwards. 

Sagittate, shaped like an arrow-head. 

Salver-shaped corolla, a long cylindrical tube and 
expanded limb. 

Samara, a 2 or more celled, toinged fruit. 

Sarocarp, the fleshy part of fruits. 

Scabrous, roughish, slightly covered with short, 
hardish points, 

Scarious, dry, thin, and shrivelled. 

Scape, flower-stalk arising from the root. 

Segments, divisions of any part. 

Semi-cylindrical, elongated, flat on one side, round 
on the other. 

Sepals, the leaves of the calyx. 

Serrate, sharp, close teeth, pointing in one direc¬ 
tion, like the edge of a saw. 

Sessile, sitting close on the body that supports it, 
without any stalk. 

SetcR, short, stifi" bristles. 

Sheath, membranous covering enclosing the flower, 
afterwards bursting longitudinally. 

Simple, undivided. 

Sinuate, the margin uneven, alternately with deep 
concavities and convexities, as the leaf of qu£r- 
cus robur. 

Spathulate, circular at the end, and tapering to¬ 
wards the base. 

Spike, numerous flowers arranged along a common 
stalk, without partial stalks, (sessile.) 

Spiked panicle, very dose panicle, resembling a 
spike. 

Spires or Thorns, acute appendages arising from 
the wood. 


Spur, horn-shaped production of the corolla or 
nectary. 

Stalk, or Scape, a stem that supports flowers but 
not leaves. 

Stamens, organs of the flowers (in three parts. 
1. Filament. 2. Anther. 3. Pollen) consist¬ 
ing of a bag filled with powder, generally sup¬ 
ported upon a stalk or filament. 

Standard, upper petal of papilionaceous corolla. 

Stigma, top of the style. 

Stipule, an appendage to the leaf. 

Strap-shaped, narrow and flat, (ligulate). 

Striated, marked by longitudinal lines. 

Spadix, the inflorescence of an arum ; an axis 
closely covered with sessile flowers, and enclosed 
in a spathe. 

Spathe, a large coloured bract which encloses a 
spadix. 

Style, stalk supporting the stigma. 

Syncarpous ovary, where tlie carpels are com¬ 
pactly combined. 

Tail, elongated appendage to a seed. 

Terminal, at the end of the stem or branch. 

Ternate, when 3 leaflets rest on a common stalk. 

Testa, the skin of the seed. 

Tomentose, covered with dense, short hairs, so as 
to be perceptibly rough’ to the touch. 

Tube, narrow cylindrical part of the corolla. 

Turbinate, spherical and depressed. 

Verticillate, whorled. 

Versatile. Anthers are called versatile when at¬ 
tached by a single point to the filament, from 
which they lightly swing. 

Umbel, flower-stalks of nearly equal length, arising 
from a common centre. 

Vmbellules, secondary divisions of an umbel. 

Wedge-shaped, broad at the end and tapering to¬ 
wards the base. 

Wheel-shaped corolla, short tube and expanded 
limb. 

Whorl, when several flowers encircle the stem. 

Wing of a seed, dilated membranous appendage. 

Wings, lateral pieces of a papilionaceous corolla. 

Winged stem, with edges extended into leafy 
borders. 


Appendix. 



Flowers perfect, each with Stamens and Pistils. 
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CLASSES AND ORDERS OF THE LINNJIAN SYSTEM OF BOTANY. 


Twenty-four Classes. 


' 1. 

Monandria 

1 Stamen in each flower. 

2. 

Diandria 

2 Stamens „ 

3. 

Triandria 

8 „ 

4. 

Tetrandria 

4 „ „ equal in height. 

6. 

Pentandria 

5 „ 

6 . 

Ilexandria 

0 „ „ equal in height. 

7. 

Heptandria 

7 „ 

8. 

Octandria 

8 „ 

9. 

Enneandria 

9 „ 

10. 

Decandria 

10 „ 

11. 

Dodecandria 

from 12 to 19. 

12. 

Icosandria 

20 or more, on the Calyx. 

13. 

Polyandria 

20 or more, on the Receptacle. 

14. 

Didynamia 

4; 2 long and 2 short. 

15. 

Tetradynamia 

f 6; 4 long and 2 short. 

{Flowers cruciform. 

10. 

Monadelphia 

Filaments united at the base in one set. 

17. 

Diadelphia 

„ united in 2 sets. Flowers 



mostly Papilionaceous. 

18. 

Polyadelphia 

Filaments united in 3 or more sets. 

19. 

Syngenesia 

Anthers united. Flowers compound. 

.20. 

Gynandria 

Stamens inserted on the Pistil. 

21. 

Monoecia 

Stamens and Pistils in separate Flowers 



on the same plant. 

22. 

Dioecia 

Stamens and Pistils in separate Flowers 



on 2 separate plants. 

23. 

Polygamia 

Stamens and Pistils separate in some 



flowers; united in others, either on the 

same plant, or on 2 or 3 distinct ones. 

24. 

Cryptogamia 

Fructification concealed, such as Ferns, 


Mosses, dc. 


The 24 Classes are subdivided into Orders. 


The Orders of the first 13 Classes are founded on the number 
of styles in each flower. 

Monogynia, 1 style. Digynia 2. Trigynia 3. Tetragynia 4. 
Pentagynia 5. Hexagynia 6. Heptagynia 7. Octagynia 8. 
Decagynia 10. Polygynia, many styles. 


Orders of the lith Class are 2. 

1. Gymnospermia. Seeds 4, a|)parently naked. 

2. Angiospermia. „ in a distinct seed-vessel. 

Orders of the 15 th Class are 2. 

1. Siliculosa. Seeds in a short pod or pouch. 

2. Siliquosa. „ in a long pod. 

l^th, Vtth, and 18M Classes, founded on the number 

of stamens in each set. Triandria, Pentandria, do. 


l^th Class, 3 Orders founded on the structure of the flower 
which is compound. 


1. Mqualis. 

2. Superflua. 

3. Prustranea, 


All the Plorets perfect. 

{Florets of the disk perfect—of the ray with 
{Pistil only. 

Florets of the disk perfect—of the ray with 
neither Stamen nor Pistil. 


20 ^A Class. Orders founded on the number of Stamens, 
Monandria, do. 

'Hist and %2nd Classes. Orders founded on the number, 
union and situation of the Stamens, Monandria, dc. Mona- 
delphia, dc. 

^2>rd Class. 3 Orders. 

1. Monoecia. United flowers, with barren or fertile ones, or 

both, all on one plant. 

2. Dioecia. The same, on 2 different plants. 

3. Tricecia. The same, on 3 different plants. 

The orders of the %AFh Class are Natural Orders or Families. 

1. Filices. 2. Musci. 3. Hepaticse. 4. Lichenes. 5. Cha- 
raceae. 6. Algae. 7. Fungi. 


* “Now I contend that one of the principal sources of pleasure presented by Botany is to know not merely the natural order, but the generic and 
specific name of every plant that meets the view of the roving eye; and as this necessary knowledge is obtained with most facility by the Linnsean system, 
I recommend the student to direct his attention to th?Lt primarily. He will have, by this means, a key in his hand to the most refined and exciting of all 
delmhts; and he can afterwards study the natural system, if time and leisure be at his command. A key to the knowledge of names must he obtained.^’ 
—The Botanical Looker-Out, by E. Lees, F.L.S. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY, 

Taken from Lindley, Mrs. Loudon, Mrs. Marcett, the Fourth Book of the Irish Society, and the Elements of Botany. 


All plants are composed of two kinds of matter, or elementary 
organs, viz. Cellular Tissue, which may he compared to the flesh 
of animals; and Vascular Tissue, which consists of spiral vessels 
and ducts, and may he compared to the nerves and veins. These 
vessels are much more conspicuous in some plants than in others, 
and in some are altogether wanting (such as Lichens and Fungi). 
Their presence or absence has been chosen to mark the two great 
divisions of the natural system. Vasculares, or plants with both 
vascular and cellular tissue, (All plants that have vascular tissue 
hear jlowers.) Cellulares, or plants with cellular tissue alone. 
(All plants with cellular tissue aloyie have no Jlowers.) 

All Perfect Plants have five parts, or compound organs, essential 
to their growth, perfection, and propagation, viz. the root, the stem, 
the leaf, \hQ flower, and the fruit, (by the fruit is meant the seed, 
whether hare, or enclosed in a berry, &c.) 

The Seed, when ready to grow, or germinate, contains the em¬ 
bryo, or future plant, in a rudimentary form, one end of which 
grows downwards, or towards the centre of the earth, and becomes 
the root; the other end, taking the contrary direction, extends up¬ 
wards in the air, and become the stem, or axis, round which the 
leaves, flowers, and other organs are produced. This tendency 
to develope itself in opposite directions is common to all seeds, 
properly so called; and it is so powerful, that no natural obstacles, 
or impediments artificially created, can entirely overcome it; or, if 
they are insurmountable, the seed perishes. 

The Cotyledofis. —If you examine the seed of a bean, or pea, 
or lupin, you will find that it easily splits open into two parts, and 
that the germ of the future plant lies between them. These two 
sides of the seed are called cotyledons. A little while after the 
seed is put into the ground, these cotyledons swell, split open, and 
separate of themselves, giving room for the young plant to sprout 
up and down. The part which sprouts upwards is called the 
plumule; that which shoots downward, the radicle, which, de¬ 
scending into the earth, becomes the future root. But until the 
root is strong enough to draw up food for itself, these fleshy cotyle¬ 
dons supply the young plant with nourishment. Plants whose 
seeds have two of these cotyledons, are called <f*cotyledons, di 
meaning two. All our large trees, and a large portion of our 
plants, have two; many of those belonging to tropical climates, 
and some of our own smaller plants, have but one, and these are 
called wcMocotyledons, monos meaning single. There is another 
class of plants which have no cotyledons, such as mosses, lichen, 
sea-weed, and mushrooms; these are called ^cotyledons, a (Greek) 
meaning none. 

The Root. —The root has two uses; the plant is held by it 
firmly in the ground, and receives the norishment drawn up by it 
from the earth, through little openings or mouths at the ends of 
those fibres or threads, which are the most important parts of 
the root. These fibres are also called radicles, and commonly 
die in winter, and are renewed in the spring. A root produces 
no buds. 


I The Stem. —The stem may be called the body or column of the 
plant, which supports its branches, fohage, and flowers. 

The stems of plants have been divided, according to their mode 
of growth, into two kinds. First, Exogenous stems, {exo without) 
or a stem whose growth takes place from without, by layers of 
woody fibre added on outside, till it attains its proper size. This 
stem consists of a cellular substance in the centre, called pith, 
(which does not increase); of a cellular and fibrous ring or hark 
outside; of an intermediate woody mass, and of faint radiating 
lines from the pith to the bark, through the wood, called medullary 
rays. A layer of wood is formed every year just within the bark; 
these layers are called concentric rings. By counting these rings 
you may tell how many years old the tree is. The outside, or 
newest layer, is called alburnum or sapwood. This kind of stem 
is always found in c^fcotyledonous plants— i, e. plants whose seeds 
have two cotyledons. It belongs to all our largo trees, and most 
of our plants. Second, Endogenous stems, {endo, within) or a 
stem whose growth is from within, which enlarges, i. e. from the 
centre, while the outside is soft and yielding. When the outside 
becomes hard, the stem can grow no more in thickness. These 
stems are soft at the heart, and sometimes hollow. The wood has 
neither medullary rays, nor concentric rings; and a section of it 
appears pierced with numerous holes. They belong to all mono- 
coiyledonous plants and trees—viz., to trees and plants whose seeds 
have but one cotyledon; so that it is as true as it is curious, that 
you may predict from the seed what kind of stem the plant will 
possess. 

Leaves are the organs by which the water and other substances 
are sucked up from the earth by the root and are converted into 
proper food for the plant. Those beautiful veins we see in leaves 
contain the juices. The loaf has many little pores or holes through 
which it gives out its too abundant moisture, &c., and others by 
which it takes in a fresh supply. 

The Flower is an organ of many parts, which matures and 
generates the seed. When perfect it consists of the calyx, co¬ 
rolla, stamens, pistil, and ovary or germen.* 

The Calyx, or Cup is the outer set of floral envelopes, (when 
more than one). It is usually green. The pieces or leaves of 
which it is formed are called sepals. 

The Corolla is the second envelope of the flower, within the 
calyx and between it and the stamens. It is the beautiful and 
coloured part of the flower. It consists of few or many loaves 
called petals; if the petals are united, the flower is called mono- 
petalous, if distinct, it is called polypetalous. 

The Stamens are seated next the petals in the inside. Like the 
Cal. and Cor. they are modifications of leaves. They consist of 


* The Calyx and Corolla may be wanting, and a flower will nevertheless exist; but 
if neither Stamens, nor Pistil, nor their rudiments are to be found, no assemblage of 
leaves whatever their form or colour, can constitute a flower. 


Appendix. 
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INTRODCTION TO BOTANY. 


filaments, anther, and pollen, (which two last are essential, though 
a stamen may exist without a filament.) 

The Anthers are the little (usually yellow) dusty knobs or bags 
containing the pollen, we see inside the flower. They are usually 
of two cells. The filament is the stalk which supports the anther. 
The j)ollen, the dust or fertilising powder which, when ripe, falls on 
the pistil. 

The position of the stamens is important in classification. When 
they arise from helow the ovary or germen, and have no adhesion 
to the calyx, they are said to be hypogynous (or under). When 
they adhere more or less to either calyx or corolla they are called 
perigynous. When they grow, or appear to grow, on the summit 
of the ovary, they are called epigynous f uponj. 

The Pistil is the innermost part (or modified whorl of leaves) 
in the flower, and always occupies the centre, terminating the axis 
of growth of the peduncle, and is consequently the part around 
which every other organ, without exception, is arranged.* It con¬ 
sists of the ovary (or germen), the style, and the stigma. 

The ovary is a hollow case at the base of the pistil, enclosing 
the ovules (or future seeds) and ultimately becomes the fruit. That 
part of the ovary from which the ovules (or seeds) arise is called 
the placenta. 

The Style is the stalk which supports the stigma; if absent, the 
stigma is called sessile. 

The Stigma is the top of the ovary or style, which receives the 
pollen from the anther. 

The Fruit is the ripened ovarium or ovary, and though conse¬ 
quently of the same structure, it often differs from the ovary in the 
suppression, addition, or modification of its parts. 

Albumen is a body surrounding the embryo in the seed. It may 
be fleshy, bony, farinaceous, &c., and is sometimes absent. Its 
absence or presence is an important distinctive character in classifi¬ 
cation, but too minute and difficult of observation for the un¬ 
scientific. 


(Bindley, in his Introduction to the Natural System of Botany, 
gives a sketch of the degrees of importance attached to the difierent 
parts of a plant in determining affinities, from which the following 
is a brief abstract. He introduces it with this remark amongst 
others: “The principle upon which I understand the Natural 
System of Botany to be founded is, that the affinities of plants 
may be determined by a consideration of all the points of resem¬ 
blance between their various parts, properties, and qualities; and 
that thence an arrangement may be deduced in which those species 
will be placed next each other which have the greatest degree of 
relationship; and that consequently the quality or structure of an 
imperfectly known plant may be determined l3y those of another 
which is well known.”) 

The Root.—Ro exogenous plant has a bulbous root. 

The Leaves are important. Their characters depend upon their 


* An apparent exception to this is when the calyx is said to he superior (or above), 
as in apple blossom, &c.; but, in fact, the calyx is really below, though as the tube 
adheres to the sides of the ovary it seems to be part of the ovary. 


relative position, degree of division, venation (veining), and the 
presence or absence of pellucid dots, &c. 

Stipules. —Their presence or absence is important. 

Inflorescence. —Occasionally its forms are characteristic of tribes- 
thus, all Compositce and Dipsacece have their flowers in heads; all 
Umbelliferce bear umbels; all Labiatce have axillary cymes, called 
Verticillastri. Plantaginea, Cyperace<B, and Graminece have 
dense, simple, imbricated spikes, &c. &c. 

The Calyx affords various distinctions; its presence or absence 
number of sepals, and the sestivation, &c. 

The Corolla. —The most important characters are, whether it is 
Monopetalous or Polypetalous, regular or irregular. 

The Stamens. —Their position below or upon the ovary, or ad¬ 
hering more or less to the calyx or corolla, is important. 

The Anther. —It usually consists of two cells, opening by a lon¬ 
gitudinal fissure; the deviations from this plan are important in 
determining affinities, and the mode in which the anther is attached 
to the filament is of some little value. 

Pollen. —Not important for distinctions, except in Orchidece, 
where it resembles wax. 

Disk, or the fleshy ring or glands sometimes found between the 
stamens and ovary is sometimes characteristic. 

The Ovarium {Ovary or Germen.) —The arrangement of the 
carpella is of much importance. An ovary either consists of one 
or several carpella, arranged around a common axis, or of several 
combined into a single body. Where the carpella are distinct it is 
an Apocarpous Ovary. Where the carpella are compactly com¬ 
bined it is a Syncarpous Ovary. An ovary may be one-celled 
in consequence of consisting of a single carpellum {when it is 
Apocarpous); or one-celled, though it consist of several carpella 
when the dissepiments (or partitions) are obliterated {it is then still 
Syncarpous.) These peculiarities are of much importance if the 
Placenta be parietal. 

The Stigma offers few good characters. 

* Ovula. —Their position is very important, and also their num¬ 
ber, (that is, whether definite or not,) though less so. 

* The Fruit. —Its texture and mode of dehiscence (opening) are 
its chief sources of distinction, but are not important. 

* The Seed. —The characters of the same value as those of the 
ovula, with the addition of those of the testa, i. e. (the skin and in¬ 
teguments.) 

* The Albumen. —Its absence or presence form a valuable dis¬ 
tinction. 

* The Embryo. —The direction within the testa, indicated in the 
ovulum by the foramen, is very important, and knows of no ex¬ 
ceptions. 

Cotyledons. —The number or absence is most important, and 
on this are formed the three great divisions of plants. 

* Amnios. —The remains sometimes surround the embryo in 
form of a sac, as in Nymphacece. 


* The characters belonging to these are of too minute and difficult a nature to be 
of use to the common observer, though very important to the scientific anatoraixer 
of the structure of plants. 
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THIS SKETCH OF THE NATUKAL ORDERS REFERS ALONE TO THE BRITISH FLORA. 


In trying to identify Plants by means of tbe Natural System, 
the difficulty is much lessened if the inexperienced Botanist at¬ 
tends to the primary distinctions of Classes and Stib-Classes, under 
which the 97 Orders are arranged. 

Some of these distinctions are easy and obvious to the least 
scientific observer, and such distinctions are here selected and 
stated as follows; 

CLASS 1. 

(Order 1^—80.) Leaves with reticulated veins, that is, with one 
large middle rib, and numerous smaller ones branching from it, 
and forming a sort of net-work over the whole leaf. Flowers usually 
(some exceptions) arranged in fours or fives; that is, the Calyx 
and Corolla, &c., in 4 or 5 parts or divisions. 

(The less obvious, though very important distinctions will be 
seen under the heading to Class 1. Dicotyledons or Exogenous 
Plants.) 

In this great class are 3 other easy and obvious divisions. 

First—Flowers with the Petals separate, usually several, that is, 
Polypetalous. Order 1—40. 

Second—Flowers with the Petals united, that is, Monopetalous. 
Order 41—66. 


Third—Flowers incomplete, either no Petals, or the Calyx and 
Corolla forming one floral covering, that is, Apetalous or Mono- 
chlamydeous. Order 67—80. 

(The less obvious, though important distinctions will be seen 
under the heading to Sub-classes 1, 2, 3, and 4.) 

CLASS 2. 

(Order 81—97). CGrasses and Reeds are omitted.) 

Leaves almost always undivided and with parallel veins; that is, 
not reticulated, but the veins simply connected (if at all) by trans¬ 
verse bars. 

Flowers mostly arranged in threes; that is. Calyx and Corolla 
in 3 or 6 pieces or divisions. Roots mostly bulbous. 

(The less obvious, though very important distinctions will bo 
seen under the heading to Class 2. Monocotyledonous or Endo¬ 
genous Plants.) 

{Exceptions.—Genus Arum, Acorus, Lemna, Potamogeton, Zos- 
tera, Ruppia, Zanichelha, Paris, Asparagus, Eriocaulon, Stratiotes, 
Tamus.) 


CHAEAOTEES OF THE NATUEAL OEDEES, 

Taken from Sie W. J. Hookee’s British Flora,'' (with slight alterations, abbreviations, &c.) 
{The name of every British Genus m each of the Orders is added.) 


Division 1. VASCULARES, or FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

{Plants with Vascular as well as Cellular Tissue.) 

CLASS I. 

Dicotyledonous or Exogenous Plants (Order 1—80.) 

Cellular and vascular. Stem of 2 distinct portions, 
Wood and Bark; the former containing pith in the centre, 
from which diverge the medullary rays, and increasing 
by new layers on the outside; the latter by new layers 
within. Leaves, the nerves much branched and reticu¬ 
lated. Flowers, the parts usually arranged in a quinary 
or quaternary manner (in fives or fours). Embryo with 
2 opposite cotyledons, (rarely more, and then verticillate, 
—whorled.) 


Sub-Class 1. THALAMIFLORAl (Order 1—22.) 

Petals many, distinct, and as well as the Stamens, inserted upon 
the receptacle {not upon the calyx) •, hence hypogynous, (or be¬ 
neath the pistil). 

Order 1. RANUNCULACEiE (Ranunculus.) 

Cal. of mostly 6 (rarely 3 or 6) pieces or sepals, frequently deformed. Pet. 
6 or more, often deformed, sometimes wanting. Anthers adnate, mostly re¬ 
versed, opening longitudinally. Ovaries 1 or many, 1 or many celled. Fruit 
mostly of several 1 or many-seeded carpels, rarely a berry. (Herbs or Shrubs. 
Leaves often divided, with more or less dilated stalks, forming a sheath and 
half clasping the stem. Acrid and poisonous.) 

Clematis. Thalictrum. Anemone. Adonis. Myosurus. Ranunculus. Caltha. 
Trollius. Helleborus. Aquilegia. Delphinium. Aconitum. Actcea. Pceonia. 

Order 2. Bebberideje {Barberry.) 

Sepals 3—6, often coloured, in a double row and bracteated. Pet. 3—6, 
or double that number, glandular at the base. Siam, equal in number to, and 
opposite the petals. Anthers opening by valves. 1-celled. 

Style short. Fruit mostly a berry. Seeds 1—3 at the base of a lateral re¬ 
ceptacle. (Shrubs, often spiny, or herbs. Leaves fringed on the serratures.) 

Berberis. Epimedium. 


Appendix. 
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CHARACTERS OF THE NATURAL ORDERS. 


Orders. NYMPHJEACEiB. {Water Lily.) 

Sepals about 5, often gradually passing into the numerous petalsy and these 
into stamens, which arise from a fleshy disk, surrounding more or less entirely 
the many celled-and-seeded ovary. Stigma peltate (fixed by the centre) 
rayed. Seeds in a gelatinous aril. Embryo enclosed in a membranous bag. 
Cotyledons foliaceous. 

{Aquatic herbs, with peltate or cordate leaves, and magnificent flowers.) 
Nymphcea. Nuphar. 

Order 4. Pap average.®. (Poppy.) 

Sepals 2, deciduous. Pet. 4—8. Stamens indefinite. Ovary 1. Stigma 
lobed or rayed. Caps. 1-celled, many seeded. Seeds upon parietal, 
projecting receptacles, which form incomplete dissepiments. (Herbs with 
milky, acrid, and narcotic juice. Peduncles \-flowered. Leaves alternate 
divided.) 

Papaver. Meconopsis. Glaucium. Chelidonium. 

Orders. (Fumitory.) 

Sepals 2, deciduous. Pet. 4, more or less united, 1 or 2 gibbous or spurred 
at the base. Stamens 6, in 2 bundles. Ovary 1. Style filiform. Stigma 
lobed. Fruit dry, indehiscent, with 1 or 2 seeds; or dehiscent with 2 valves 
and many seeds. Seeds glossy. (Herbs with brittle stems and watery juice. 
Leaves (usually alternate) of many segments, often with tendrils.) 

Furnaria. Corydalis. 

Order 6. Crucifer®. (Linnean Class W. Tetradynamia.) Cabbage, ^c. 

Cal. 4 sepals. Pet. 4, placed in the form of a cross. Stam. 6, alternate 
with the petals ; 2 solitary ; 4, in 2 pairs. Ovary and style 1; hypogynous 
glands at the base of the stamens. Pericarp a pouch or pod, 2, rarely 1 celled, 
2 valved, (or valveless) many seeded. Seeds on marginal receptacles. Plerbs, 
leaves alternate. Several kinds contain sulphur and nitrogen. (The cross¬ 
like position of the petals, and the unusual number of stamens to the sepals 
and petals (6 to 4) easily distinguish this order. 

(SiLicULOS®.) Cakile. Crambe. Coronopus. Isatis. Vella. Thlaspi. 
Capsella. Hutchirma. Teesdalia. Iberis. Lepidium. Cochlearia. Subularia. 
Praha. Camelina. Koniga. (Siliquos®.) Pentaria. Cardamine. Arabis. 
Turritis. Barbarea. Nasturtium. Sisymbrium. Erysimum. Cheiranthus. 
Matthiola. Hesperis. Brassica. Sinapis. Raphanus. 

Order 7. Resedace®. ( Mignonette.) 

Sepals several, narrow. Pet. unequal, mostly lacinated, (deeply cut or 
torn). Stam. 10—14, inserted on a glandular irregular disk. Ovany sessile, 
3-lobed, 1 -celled, with 3 parietal receptacles bearing many seeds. Stigmas 3, 
sessile. Fruit opening early, at the extremity. Leaves alternate. 

Reseda. 

Order 8. Cistine®. {Cistus.) 

Sepals 5, unequal, 3 inner larger and with a twisted (Estivation. Pet. 5, 
deciduous, with a twisted (estivation. Stamens numerous. Ovary 1, one or 
many celled. Style filiform. Stigma simple. Caps, of 3—5, (rarely 10) 
valves. Seeds numerous. (Shrubs or herbs. Leaves entire. Flowers, the 
petals soon falling off.) 

Helianthemum. 

Order 9. Violarie®. (Violet.) 

Sepals 5, persistent, often extended at the base. Pet. 5, equal, or unequal, 
and the lotoer one spurred at the base. Stam. 6. Anthers generally with a 
dilated appendage at their extremity: 2 (in Viola, &c.) usually opipencii- 
culated at the base. Ovary 1-celled, with 3 parietal receptacles, bearing 
seveiTil seeds. (Herbs or shrubs, leaves stipuled.) 

Viola. 

Order 10. Droserace®. (Sun-dew.) 

Sepals 6; persistent, equal. Pet. 5. Stamens free, equal number with the 
j>etals, or 2, 3 or 4 times as mtmy. Ovary 1, Styles 3—5, often branched. 
Caps. 1—3 celled, 3—5 valved. Valves bearing the seeds, which are naked 
or arillate. (Herbs clothed with glandular and viscid hairs.) 

Prosera. i 

Order 11. Polygale®. (Milk-wort.) 

Sepals o, 2 inner generally large and petaloid. Pet. 3—5, more or less \ 
united with the filaments, which form 0, parcels, each with 4 anthers, opening i 
by pores at the apex. Ovary 1, usually 2-celled. Style and stigma 1. Fruit 
a capsule or drupaceous, 2 or 1-celled, dehiscence loculicidal. Seeds solitary, 
pencfulous. {Bitter shrubs or herbs. Leaves without stipules. Roots more 
or less milky. 

Poly gala. 


Order 12. Frankbniace®. 

Sepals 4—5, combined into a furrowed persistent tube. Pet. 5, clawed 
with appendages at the base. Stams. 5 or more. Ovary 1. Style filiform^ 
2—3 cleft. Caps. 2—4 valved, 1-celled. Seeds minute, attached to the 
margins of the valves. (Much branched. Leaves opposite, with a mem¬ 
branous sheathing base, without stipules.) 

Frankenia. 

Order 13. Elatine®. 

Sepals Z—6, Pet.Z —5. /Stow, as many or double the number of petals. 
Ovary 3—5 cells and as many styles, and capitate stigmas. Caps. 3—5 celled, 
and 3—5 valved, alternate with the dissepiments, which usually adhere to a 
central axis. Seeds numerous. (Small annuals, growing in marshy places, 
leaves opposite, without stipules.) 

Elatine. 

[ Order 14. Caryophylle®. ( Chickweed, Pink, ^c.) 

Sep.6ov4, persistent {in Silene, &c., united into a tube). Pet.^ov4, 
rai-ely wanting. Stam. as many or double the number of petals, inserted on 
a fleshy dish or ring. Ovary 1, inserted (in Silene, &c.) on a distinct fleshy 
pedicel or disk. Styles 2—5. Caps. 1—5 cells, 2—5 valves, with a central 
receptacle, which is free in the 1-celled capsules, in the rest adhering to the 
dissepiments. Seeds generally numerous. (Leaves opposite, entire, generally 
without stipules. Nodes swelling.) 

Pianthus. Saponaria. Silene. Lychnis. Agrostemma. Sagina. Moenchia. 
Holosteum. Spergula. Stellaria. Arenaria. Cerastium. Cherleria. 

Order 15. Line®. (Flax.) 

Sep. 3—5, imbricated in (Estivation, persistent. Pet, 4—5, with a twisted 
(Estivation. Stam. 3—5, united at the base into a hypogynous ring, with 
small teeth (abortive stamens) between them. Ovary, about as many cells 
as^ sepals, and as many styles. Stigmas capitate. Caps, globose, (downed 
with the permanent base of the styles ; each cell partially divided into two by 
a spurious dissepiment, and opening with two valves at the apex. Seeds 1 in 
each cell, inverted. Leaves mostly entire, without stipules. The seeds yield 
a valuable oil. Petals fugacious. 

Linum. Radiola. 

Order 16. Malvace®. {Mallow.) 

Cal. 5 cleft, involucrated. Pet. 6, regular. Stamens indefinite, mona- 
delphous, often united with the petals at their bases. Anthers kidney-shaped, 
\-celled. Ovary 1. Styles single, or several combined. Stigmas several. 
Fruit, many cells and valves, or of many capsules, dehiscent or not, collected 
in a compact body, or placed in a whorl round the base of the style. Seed 
solitary, ascending. Leaves alternate, with stipules. {Mucilaginous.) 

Lavatera, Malva. Altheea. 

Order 17. Tiliac®. {Lime-tree.) 

Sep. 4—5, with valvular (Estivation. Pet. 4—5, often with a depression 
at the base, sometimes wanting. Stam. generally indefinite. Anthers 2-celled, 
opening longitudinally. Glands 4—6, at the base of the petals. Ovary 
1—10 celled. Style 1. Caps 1, or many seeds in each cell. (Trees or 
shrubs, with a mucilaginous wholesome juice. Leaves alternate, with stipules.) 

Tilia. 

Order 18. Hypericine®. {St, John's-wort.) 

Sep. 4—5, more or less cohering, often with glandular dots. Pet, 4—6, 
with a twisted (Estivation, and often black dots. Stam. numerous, in 3 or 
more parcels, (rarely monadelphous or free.) Anthers smaU, versatile. Ovary 
single. Styles several, rarely combined. Stigmas simple. Fruit, a capsule 
or berry of several valves and cells, the valves curved inwards. Seedis minute, 
numerous. {Leaves mostly opposite, with pellucid dots.) 

Hypericum, Pamassia. 

Order 19. Acerine®. (Sycamore.) 

^ Cal. 4—5—9, partite. Pet. same number, inserted beneath an hypogynous 
disk. Stam. about 8, inserted on the disk. Ovary 2 lobed. Style 1. Stig¬ 
mas 2. Fruit, a double Samara, (winged fruit,) each one-celled, with 1 or 2 
erect seeds. (Trees. Leaves opposite, generally simple and lobed, without 
stipules.) 

Acer. 
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Order 20. Geraniace^ {Geranium.) 

Sepals 5, persistent, with an imbricated (Estivation. Pet. 5. Siam, gene¬ 
rally monadelphous, twice as many as the petals, some occasionally abortive. 
Ovary 5-lobed, terminated by a long thick beak and 5 stigmas. Carpels 6, 
\-eelled, eventually separating from the base of the beak, together with a 
long elastic awn. Seed solitary. (Herbs or shrubs, aromatic or resinous.) 

Geranium. Erodium. 

Order 21. Balsamine;e. {Balsam.) 

Sep. 6 (or 3 by imperfection,) free. Pet. 5, unequal, 4 inferior, more or 
less united, the upper free, symmetrical. Stam. 5, filaments united at the 
extremity. Anthers 2-celled, opening at the apex by a longitudinal fissure. 
Stigmas 5, sessile, acute. Caps. 5 cells, with 5 furrows, and bursting with 
6 elastic valves. Seeds solitary or many, suspended. (Succulent, without 
stipules. Fruit with elastic valves.) 

Impatiens. 

Order 22, Oxalideje. {Wood Sorrel.) 

Sepals 6 , persistent. Pet. 6 , equal, often cohering at the base, and twisted 
in (Estivation. Stam. 10, filaments generally combined at their base, unequal. 
Anthers 2, celled. Ovary 1—6 celled. Styles 5. Stigmas capitate, or 
somewhat bifid. Caps. 5 or 10 valves. Seeds attached to the axis in a 
curious elastic arillus (or outer integument,) which, on bursting open, projects 
the .seed to a distance. {Mostly herbs. Leaves alternate, compound, acid.) 

Oxalis. 

Sub-class 2. CALYCIFLORiE (Order 23—48.) 

Corolla and Stamens perigynous or inserted on the calyx. 
Ovary either free or adnate with the tube of the calyx. 

(A. POLYPETALOUS.) 

Order 23. Celastrineas, {Spindle Tree.) 

Sepals 4—5, united by a fleshy disk, imbricated in (estivation. Pet, 4—5, 
alternate with the sepals arising from the disk. Stam 4—5, alternate with 
the petals. Ovary more or less united with the disk, 3—4 celled. Fruit, a 
capsule with 3 or 4 cells, and 3 or 4 septiferous valves, or a dry drupe with 
1 or 2 cells, 1 or many seeded. Seeds erect, often arillate. {Shrubs. Leaves 
simple, mostly opposite; axillary cymes.) 

Staphylea. Euonymus. 

Order 24, Rhamne.®. ( Buckthorn.) 

Cal. 4—5 cleft, (estivation valvate. Pet. 4—5, alternate with the caly- 
eine lobes, cucullate, sometimes wanting. Stam. 4—5, opposite the petals. 
Bisk fleshy. Ovary wholly, or in part, superior, 2—4 celled, 2—4 seeded. 
Fruit fleshy and indehiscent, or dry and dehiscent. Seeds erect. (Shrubs 
or small trees. Leaves simple, with minute stipules.) 

Rhamnus. 

Order 25. LEGUMiNOS.aE. (Pea, Bean, ^c.) 

Cal. 4—5 sepals, more or less combined. Pet. various, generally 5, and 
papilionaceous. (All our British plants are papilionaceous.) Stam. generally 
10, monadelphous or diadelphous. Ovary 1-celled. Style and Stigma 1. 
Legume 2-valved, dehiscent or indehiscent. (Trees, herbs, shrubs. Leaves 
alternate, mostly compound and pinnated, stipuled. Their seeds afford food 
for man and cattle.) 

Ulex. Genista. Cytisus. Ononis. Anthyllis. Medicago. Melilotus. Tri¬ 
folium. Lotus. Oxytropis. Astragalus. Ornithopus. Arthrolobium. Hip- 
pocrepis. Onobrychis. Vida. Ervum. Laihyrus. Orobus. 

Order 26. Rosacea. {Rose.) 

Cal. 4—5 lobed, free or adherent with the ovary. Pet. 5, equal. Stam. 
usually indefinite, with an incurved sestivation. Anthers 2-celled, bursting 
longitudinally. Carpels many, rarely solitary, 1 celled, 1, 2, or more seeded, 
free, or combined with each other and the calyx. Styles often lateral, distinct 
or combined. Seeds ascending or suspended. (Herbs, shrubs, or trees. Leaves 
alternate, stipuled; stipules one on each side the base of the petiole.) 

Primus. Spiroea. Bryas. Geum. Rubus. Fragaria. Comarum. Poten- 
tilla. Tormentilla. Sibbaldia. Agrimony. Alchemilla. Sanguisorba. Pote- 
rium. Rosa. Mespilus. Cratcegus. Cotoneaster. Pyrus. 


Order 27, Onagrarie.®. ( Willow-herb.) 

Cal.-tube adnate with the ovary, entirely or in part ; limb in 2 or 4 lobes, 
valvate in (estivation. Pet. 2 or 4, twisted in (Estivation, arising from the 
mouth of the calyx. Stam. 2, 4, or 8, inserted with the petals into the calyx. 
Ovary of several cells, often crowned by a disk. Style filiform. Stigma 
ca})itate, or 4-lobed. Fruit, a berry or capsule, 4 cells and many seeds. 
(Herbs or shrubs.) 

Epilobium. CEnothera. Isnardia. Circaea. 

Order 28, Halorage®. 

Cal.-tube adnate with the ovary; limb minute. Pet. minute from the 
mouth of the calyx, or wanting. Stam. 1—8, from the mouth of the calyx. 
Ovary, 1 or more cells. Fruit dry, indehiscent ,* cells 1 or more. Seed soli¬ 
tary, pendulous. {Mostly aquatic herbs. Stamens and pistils often separated.) 

Hippuris. Myriophyllum. Callitriche. 

Order 29. Cbratophylleje. 

Monoecious. Perianth single, free, many parted. Barren flower. An¬ 
thers several, sessile, 2-celIed, bi-tricuspidate. Fertile fl. Ovary free, 1 
celled. Style oblique, filiform. Nut with one pendulous seed, and crowned 
with the hardened stigma. Cotyledons^. {Aquatic plants. Leaves whorled.) 

Ceratophyllum. 

Order 30. Lythrarie®. 

Cal. 1 piece, free, persistent; lobes varying in number, valvate or distant 
in sestivation, often with intermediate teeth. Pet. between the lobes of the 
calyx, sometimes none. Stamens inserted in the tube of the calyx, equal, 
double, or triple the number of petals. Style filiform. Stigma usually capi¬ 
tate. Caps, membranous, 2—4 celled, opening longitudinally or irregularly 
Seeds numerous, on a central receptacle. (Herbs. Leaves without stipules.) 

Lythrum. Peplis. 

Order 31. Tamariscine®. 

Cal. 4—5 parted, persistent, with an imbricated aestivation. Pet. 4—5, 
from the base of the calyx. Stam. 4, 5, 8 or 10, free, or united by their fila¬ 
ments. Ovary free. Caps. 3 gonal, 3 valved, 1 celled, with many comose 
seeds, on 3 receptacles, at the base of the cell, or along the middle of the 
valves. {Shrubs, with small scale-like leaves.) 

Tamarix. 

Order 32. Cucerbitace®. 

Often monoecious or dioecious. Cal. Moothed, tube adnate with the ovary. 
Cor. 5 cleft, often scarce distinguished from the calyx ; often reticulated. 
Stam. 5, often more or less cohering. Anthei's tortuose, 2-celled. Ovary 
1 cell, with 3 parietal receptacles. Style short. Stigmas lobed, thick, velvety. 

fleshy, SeetZs flat, in a juicy aril. {Succulent, climbing plants, with 
tendrils.) 

Bryonia. 

Order 33. Portulace®. 

Sep. 2, rarely 3 or 5, cohering at the base. Pet. mostly 5, sometimes 
wanting. Pet. and Stamens inserted on the base of the calyx. Stam. of 
uncertain number, often opposite the petals. Ovary 1 cell. Style 1 or none. 
Stigmas several. Caps, opening transversely or by 3 valves. Seeds on a 
central receptacle. {Succulent herbs or shrubs.) 

Montia. 

Order 34. Paronychie®. 

Sep. 6 (or 3 or 4,) more or less cohering at the base. Pet. minute, alter¬ 
nate with lobes of calyx, or none. Ovary free. Styles 2—5. Fruit small, 
dry, 1 (3) celled, 1—3 valved, or indehiscent. Seeds numerous, on a free 
central receptacle, or solitary and suspended on a long stalk arising from the 
base of the cell. (Small plants. Leaves sessile, entire, and membranaceous 
stipules.) 

Corrigiola. Herniaria. Illecebrum. Polycarpon. Scleranthus. 

Order 35. Crassulace®. 

Sep. 3—20, more or less cohering at the base. Pet. 3—20. Stamens and 
Petals inserted at the base of the calyx. Stam. as many, or twice as many, 
and then often alternately shorter and taller. Glands 5, or obsolete. Folli¬ 
cles as many as petals, 1-celled, tapering into stigmas. Seeds fixed in a 
double row to the sutures. (Leaves fleshy and no stipules.) 

Tillcea. Cotyledon. Sempervivum. Sedum. Rhodiola. 
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Order 36. Grossularie^:. (Goosebei’ry.) 

Cal. 4. —5 deft, tube entirely or in part adnate with the ovary. Pet. 5, 
small, at the mouth of the tube, alternate with the 6 short stamens. Ovary 
1 cell, with 2 opposite parietal receptacles. Style cleft. Berry crowned with 
the remains of the flower, toith many seeds suspended by long stalks among 
the pulp. Shrubs, often spiny. Leaves alternate, lobed. 

llibes. 

Order 37. Saxifraoe*:. {Saxifrage.') 

Cal. 4—5 sepals, or united in a tube, which is wholly or in part adnate 
with the ovary. Pet. 5, or none. Stam. 5—10. Glandular disk present or 
wanting. Ovary usually with 2 diverging styles, 2-ceIled, with a central 
receptacle; or 1-celled, with parietal receptacles. Caps. 2 valves. Seeds 
many. 

Saxifraga. Chrysosplenium. 

38. Umbellifer®. {Carrot, ^c.) 

Flowers in umbels. (This order contains many poisonous plants, especially 
such species as grow in watery places; and many esculent and aromatic ones, 
usually growing in dry situations.) 

Cal. adherent with the ovaries, 5 toothed, teeth minute, often obsolete. 
Cor. of 5, often bifid or obcordate petals, sometimes very unequal, the outer 
ones largest. Stam. 6, alternate with petals, inserted on under side of a thick, 
fleshy dish, at the base of the styles. Styles 2. Stigmas entire. Achenia 
or Carpels 2, combined, attached to a central stalked receptacle, separating 
when ripe. Seed solitary, pendulous. (Herbs. Leaves alternate, generally 
compound and sheathing at the base. Flowers in umbels. 

Ilydrocotyle. Sanicula. Eryngium. Conium. Physospermum. Smyrnium. 
Cicuta. Apium. Petroselinum. Trinia. Helosciadium. Sison. JEgopod.ium. 
Carum. Bunium. Pimpinella. Sium. Bupleurum. CEnanthe. AEthusa. 
Foeniculum. Seseli. Ligusticum. Silaus. Meum. Crithmum. Angelica. Peu- 
cedanum. Pastinaca. lleracleum. Tordylium. Daucus. Caucalis. Torilis. 
Echinophora. Scandix. Anthriscus. Chcerophyllum. Myrrhis. Coriandrum. 

39. Araliacbje. {Ivy.) 

Cal.-tube adnate with the ovary, entire or cleft. Pet. 4, 6, 10, or none. 
Stam. equal, or twice as many as the petals, from the margin of an epigynous 
disk. Ovary 2, or more, celled. Styles as many as cells. Stigmas simple. 
Fruit fleshy or dry, of several 1-seeded cells. Seeds solitary, pendulous. 
(JVearly allied to Ifmbelliferce.) 

Adoxa. Hedera. 

40. CoRNE.®. {Dog-wood.) 

Sep. 4, more or less united and adnate with the ovary. Pet. 4, broad at 
the base, inserted at the top of the calyx. Stam. 4, inserted with the petals. 
Style filiform. Stigma simple. Drupe with a 2 celled nucleus. Seeds pendu¬ 
lous, solitary. (Leaves opposite, except in one species. Bark tonic.) Trees 
or shrubs, rarely herbs. 

Cornus. 

B. Monopetalous. Order 41—66. 

41. LoRANTiiEiE, {Misseltoe.) 

Stam. and Pist. often separated. Cal.-tube adnate with the ovary, brac- 
teated at the base ; its limb entire or lobed. Cor. monopetalous, or of 4—8 
petals with a valvate aestivation. Stam. as many as, and opposite the petals. 
Ovary 1-celled. Style 1 or none. Stigma simple. Fruit succulent. Seed 
solitary, pendulous. {Parasitical. Leaves entire, thick andfleshy, without 
stipules.) 

Viscuin. 

42. Carifoliace.®. {Honeysuckle.) 

Cal.-tube adnate with the ovary, usually bracteated at the base. Cor. 
regular or irregular. Stam. 4—5, alternate with the lobes of corolla. Stig¬ 
mas 1—3. Fruit generally a berr^, 1, or many celled, and seeded, crowned 
with the persistent calyx lobes. (Shrubs or herbs. Leaves opposite, without 
stijmles. Bark astringent.) 

Sambucus. Viburnum. Lonicera. Linncea. 

43. RubiacE;®. {Bed-straw.) 

Cal. adherent with the ovary, entire or toothed at the margin. Cor. regular, 
4—5 lobed. Stam. 4—6, between the divisions of the corolla. Ovary 1. 
Style 2, parted or bifid. Stigma double. Pericarp 2, celled and seeded. 
(Herbs. Leaves whorled.) 

Itubia. Galium. Sherardia. Asperula. 


44. VALERiANEiE. {Valerian.) 

Cal.-tube adnate with the ovary, the limb toothed or forming a pappus 
Cor. with 3—6 lobes. Ovary with 1 perfect and often 2 or 3 abortive cells' 
Fruit dry, indehiscent. Seed solitary, pendulous. {Tonic and bitter herbs. 
Leaves opposite, without stipules.) 

Valeriana. Fedia. 

45. Dipsaceje. (Teasel.) 

Caf-tube adnate with the ovary, surrounded by a scariose involucre. Cor. 
the limb oblique, with an imbricated aestivation. Stam. 4. Anthers distinct'. 
Ovary 1-celled. Fruit dry, indehiscent, 1-celled, with one pendulous seed' 
crowned with the pappus-like calyx. (Nearly allied to Composite. Flowers 
collected in a head, surrounded by a many-leaved involucre.) 

Dipsacus. Scabiosa. Knautia. 

46. CoMPOSiT.®. (Linnean Class. Syngenesia) Dandelion, Groundsel, 
Daisy, 6sc.) ’ 

Cal. adherent with the ovary, limb entire or toothed, or mostly expanded 
into a pappus, which crowns the fruit. Cor. regular or irregular, tubular or 
ligulate. N/lam. 5, syngenesious. Ovary I. Style \, sheathed by the tube 
of the anthers. Stigmas simple or bifid. Fruit an achenium. Seed erect. 
{Compound flowers.) {Flowers or florets collected into a head, and sur¬ 
rounded by an involucre .) 

Tragopogon. Helminthia. Picris. Apargia, Thrincia. Hypochoeris. Lac- 
tuca. Sonchus. Crepis. Borkhausia. Hieracium. Leontodon. Lapsana. 
Cichorium. Arctium. Serratula. Saussurea. Carduus. Cnicus. Onopor- 
dum. Carlina. Centaurea. Bidens. Eupatorium. Linosyris. Diotis. Tana- 
cetum. Artemisia. Gnaphalium. Filago. Petasites. Tussilago. Erigeron. 
Aster. Solidago. Seneeio. Cineraria. Doronicum. Inula. Pulicaria. Beilis. 
Chrysanthemum. Pyrethrum. Matricaria. Anthemis. Achillea. Xanthium. 

47. Campanueace®. {Bell-flower.) 

Cal. tube adnate with the ovary, mostly 5-lobed, lobes persistent. Cor. 
regular, or irregular, mostly 6-lobed, marcescent. Stam. equal number with 
the Cor. segments, free, or more or less combined. Anthers opening longi¬ 
tudinally with 2 cells. Grnry with 2 or more polyspermous cells. Style 1. 
Stigma simple or lobed. Fruit dry, opening between the dissepiments. Seeds 
fixed to a central receptacle. (Leaves mostly alternate, without stipules. 
Milky and bitter.) 

Campanula. Phyteuma. Jasione. Lobelia. 

48. Vaceine®. (Bilberry, ^c.) 

Cal. tube adnate with the ovary, limb 4—6 more or less distinct lobes. 
Cor. lobed as the calyx. Stam. distinct, double the number of Cor. lobes, 
inserted beneath an epigynous disk. Anthers, 2 cells, opening by 2 pores, 
and often with 2 awns. Ovary 4—5 celled, 1 or many seeded. Style and 
stigma simple. Berry with minute seeds. (Shrubs, leaves alternate. Fj'uit 
escident.) 

Vaccinium. 

Sub-class 3. COROLLIFLOR.E. (Order 49—66.) 

Corolla monopetalous, bearing the stamens, hypogynous, (in¬ 
serted upon the receptacle, at the base of the ovary, which is thus 
free, not adnate with the calyx). 

49. Erice®. {Heath.) 

Cal. 4 or 5 divisions, persistent. Cor. 4 or 5 divisions, regular or irregular, 
almost hypogynous, generally marcescent, {withering or fading, but notfall- 
ing off early.) Stam. 8. Anthers, 2 cells, which separate at the apex or 
the base, opening by pores, and often appendaged. Ovary surrounded by a 
disk or scales, many-celled-and-seeded. Style 1. Stigma 1, often lobed. 
Fruit a capsule, with a central receptacle, many-celled-and-seeded. (Shrubs. 
Leaves opposite, or whorled, without stipules.) Mostly evergreen. 

Erica. Calluna. Menziesia. Azalea. Andromeda. Arbutus. 

50. Monotrope®. 

Cal. 4—5 leaved, pereistent. Cor. regular, deciduous, 4—5 lobed. Stam, 
8—10. Anthers 2-celled, opening by pores. Ovary 4—5 celled, many seeded. 
Style single. Stigma generally lobed. Capsule with a central receptacle. 
Seeds arilled. 

Pyrola. Monotropa. 
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51. Ilicine^. {Holly.) 

Cal. 4—6 imbricated lobes. Cor. 4—6 lobes, imbricated in cestivation. 
Siam, alternate with corolla segments. Ovary 2—6, or more cells._ Ovules 
solitary, pendulous from a cup-shaped seed-stalk. Stigma nearly sessile, lobed. 
Fruit fleshy, 2—6, or more stony seeds. {Trees or shrubs. Leaves leathery. 
Bark and berries tonic.) 

Ilex. 

52. Jasmines. ( Privet.) 

Cal. divided, toothed, persistent. Cor. 4—8 divisions, sometimes none. 
Stamens 2. Ovary 2-celled, cells 2 or 1 seeded. Ovules erect or pendulous. 
Fruit a berry, drupe or capsule, separable in two. (Trees or shrubs yielding 
oil.) 

Ligustrum. Fraxinus. 

63. Apocyne.®. {Periwinhle.) 

Cal. 5 persistent divisions. Cor. regular, 5-lobed, deciduous ; aestivation 
twisted. Stam. 5. Anthers 2-celled. Ovaries 2, 1—2 celled, many seeded. 
Styles —1. Stigma 1. Fruit o. follicle, capsule, drupe, or berry. (Leaves 
opposite, without stipules, often milky.) 

Vinca. 

54. Gentiane^e. ( Gentian.) 

Cal. divided, persistent. Cor. usually regular and persistent, limb with an 
imbricated, twisted aestivation; 4, mostly 5, 6, 8, or 10 lobed. Stam. as 
many as lobes of corolla. Ovary 1—2 celled, many seeded. Styles and stig¬ 
mas 1—2. Capsule {or berry) generally 2-valved, the margins of the valves 
turned inwards and bearing the seeds where there is 1 cell; where 2 cells the 
seeds are on a central receptacle. (Bitter. Leaves opposite, no stipules.) 

Cicendia. Erythrcea. Gentiana. Swertia. Chlora. Menyanthes. Villarsia. 

65. PoLEKONiACEE. {JacoVs Ladder.) 

Cal. 5-parted, persistent, sometimes irregular. Cor. regular, 6-lobed. 
Stam. 5, from the tube of the corolla. Ovary single, S-celled, with few or 
many ovules. Style simple. Stigma trifid. Caps. 3-celled, valves separating 
from the axis. 

Polemonium. 

56. CoNVOEVULACEE. {Convolvulus.) 

Cal. 4—6 divisions, permanent, imbricated, often very unequal. Cor. 
regular, deciduous ; limb plaited, 4—5 lobed. Stam. 4 or bfrom the base of 
the corolla. Ovary 2—4 cells, seldom 1, sometimes in 2 or 4 divisions, few- 
seeded. Style 1, often divided, rarely 2. Disk annular, hypogynous, or 
wanting. Caps. 1—4 cells, valves fitting at their edges to the angles of a 
loose dissepiment, bearing the seeds at the base, or bursting transversely. 
(Generally milky, climbing herbs or shrubs.) 

Convolvulus. Cuscuta. 

67. Boraginee. (Borage.) 

Cal. 5- (rarely 4) cleft, persistent. Cor. hypogynous, most often regular, 
5- (sometimes 4) cleft, with imbricated aestivation. Stam. 6, inserted into the 
corolla, alternate with its segments, and of equal number, (rarely more.) 
Omry 4-parted and seeded; or simple; 2—4 celled. definite, pendu¬ 

lous. Achenia 4, apart or united at the base, or a 4-celled drupe, or a berry 
with 2'—4 nuts. (Emollient and mucilaginous. Leaves alternate, without 
stipules.) 

Echium. Pulmonaria. Lithospermum. Symphytum. Borago. Lycopsis. 
Anchusa. Myosotis. Asperugo. Cynoglossum. 

68. SoLANEE. {Nightshade.) 

Cal. 6- (rarely 4) partite, persistent. Cor. hypogynous, its limb 6-cleft, 
equal, (or rather unequal) deciduous, with a plicate (folded lengthwise) aesti¬ 
vation. Stam. inserted into the corolla, altei-nate with and as many as the 
segments, 1 sometimes abortive. Ovary 1—2 or 4-celled, many seeded. Style 
1. Stigma obtuse, (rarely lobed.) Pericarp 1—2 or 4-celled, either a cap¬ 
sule or a berry. Seeds numerous. (Acrid and narcotic. Leaves without 
stipules.) 

Datura. Hyoscyamus. Solanum. Atropa. 

69. Orobanohee. {Broom-rape.) 

Cal. variously divided, persistent. Cor. iiregular, persistent, with an im¬ 
bricated aestivation. Stam. 4, didynamous Anthers 2-celled, the cells dis¬ 
tinct, parallel, often mucronate. Ovary in a fleshy disk, 1-celled, with 2—4 
parietal, many seeded receptacles. Style 1. Stigma 2-lobed. (Leafless, glan¬ 
dular, scaly, often parasitical plants.) 

Orobanche. Lathrea. 


60. ScROPHxjEARiNEE. {Fox-glovc, Snap-drttgon, ^r.) 

Cal. 4—5 lobed, persistent. Cor. generally irregular, deciduous, with an 
imbricated aestivation. Stam. 4, didynamous, rarely equal, sometimes 2—6. 
Style 1. Stigma 2-lobed, rarely undivided. Caps, (seldom a berry) 2-celled, 
2—4 valved. Receptacle of the seeds central. (In this order are" many me¬ 
dicinal plants.) 

Veronica. JBartsia. Euphrasia. Dhinanthus. Melampyrum. Pedicularis. 
Scrophidaria. Digitalis. Antirrhinum. Linaria. Lirnosella. Sibthorpia. 
Verbascum. 

61. Labiate, (Dead-nettle.) 

Cal. tubular. Cor. hypogynous, irregular. Stam. 4, didynamous, 2 some¬ 
times sterile or wanting. Germen 1, deeply 4-lobed, the style arising from 
the middle of the lobes. Stigma 2-lobed. Achenia 4, inclosed in the calyx. 
Seed solitary, erect. {Leaves opposite. Stems square. Plants abounding 
in essential oil, camphor, and bitter extractive.) 

Lycopus. Salvia. Mentha. Thymus. Origanum. Teucrium. Ajuga. Bal- 
lota. Leonurus. Galeobdolon. Galeopsis. Lamium. Betonica. Stachys. 
Nepeta. Glechoma. Marrubium. Acinos. Calamintha. Clinopodium. Me- 
littis. P'Tunella. Scutellaria. 

62. Verbenacee. 

Cal. tubular, persistent. Cor. tube elongated ; limb irregular, 4—6 lobed. 
Stam. 4, didynamous, or 2. Ovary 2—4 celled and seeded. Style 1. Stigma 
bifid, or entire. Capsule or berry with 2—4 nucules. 

Verbena. 

63. Lentibularie. 

Cal. divided. Cor. irregular, fl-lipped, with a spur. Stam. 2, from the 
base of the corolla. Anthers ?,\ag\c. Ovary Y-ccWcA. Style short. Stigma 
of 2 plates. Caps, with a large central receptacle, bearing many very minute 
seeds. {Marsh plants with undivided and all radical leaves, or aquatic 
plants with compound root-like leaves, bearing bladders.) 

Pinguicula. Utricularia. 

64. Primttlacee, {Primrose.) 

Cal. 5-cleft (wanting in Glaux.) Cor. regular, 6-lobed. Stam. 6 {or 7 in 
Trientalis) opposite to the lobes of the corolla. Ovary 1-celled. Style 1, 
Stigma capitate. Caps, with peltate seeds upon a free, central receptacle. 

Anagallis. Lysimachia. Cyclamen. Hottonia. Primula. Centunculus. 
Trientalis. Samolus. Glaux. 

65. Peumbaginee. {Thrift.) 

Cal. tubular. Cor. regular. Ovary single. Styles 1—5. Caps. 1-seeded. 
Seed inverted from the apex of a stalk arising from the base of the cell. 
{Flowers often capitate or spiked.) 

Statice. 

66. Peantaginee, 

Sometimes monoecious. Cal. with 4 segments. Cor. 4,-lobed. Stam. 4, 
alternate with the Cor. segments. Filaments exserted. Ovary with the style 
and stigma simple, the latter rarely divided. Caps, opening transversely, 

1—2 or 4 celled. Seeds peltate, on the dissepiments. (Slightly bitter and 
astringent. Seeds mucilaginous.) 

Plantago. Litorella. 

Sub-class 4. MONOCHLAMYDEA). (Order 67—80.) 

Flowers mcomplete. Perianth single; that is, the Cal. and 
Cor. forming but 1 floral covering, or altogether wanting. 

Division 1. FI. perfect, i. e. each usually with Stamens and Pistils. 
(Order 67—73.) 

67. Amaranthacee, 

Sometimes monoecious. Perianth 3—5 leaved. Stam. 3—5, hypogynous, 
sometimes raonadelphous, opposite the perianth’s segments. Ovary 1, 1—2 
celled, with 1 or few ovules. Style 1 or none. Stigma simple or compound. 
Caps. 1-celled. Seeds from a central receptacle, often stalked. (Leaves 
without stipules.) 

Amaranthus. 
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68. Chenopodiace^, {Goose-foot.) 

Sometimes moncecious or polygamous. Perianth free, generally deeply 5- 
lobed. Stam. mostly o (in Salsola 2—1) from the base of the perianth, and 
opposite the segments. Ovary 1, 1-celled. Style divided, rarely simple. 

indehiscent, (sometimes a Jerry.) Seed 1, at the base of the cell. (With¬ 
out stipules. FI. small and inelegant. Plants yield carbonate of soda.) 

Chenopodium. Atriplex. Beta. Salsola. Salicornia. 

69. PoLYGONEiE. (Buck-wheat.) 

Sometimes monoecious or dicecious. Perianth free, divided, segments often 
in a double row. Siam, definite, but varying in number, from the base of the 
perianth. Ovary with 2 or more styles on sessile stigmas. Achenium fre¬ 
quently triangular, with 1 erect seed. Acid or astringent. Sheathing stipules 
or ochrea. 

Pologonum. Itumex. Oxyria. 

70. ELEAGNEiE. 

Mostly dioecious. Barren FI. somewhat amentaceous. Perianths 4- 
parted. Stam. 3 or more, sessile. Anthers 2 celled. Fertile FI. Perianth 
free, tubular persistent, 2—4 toothed. Ovary 1, 1-celled. Style short. Stigma 
glandular. Fruit crustaceous, enclosed in the fleshy perianth. Seed solitary, 
erect. {No stipules. Trees or shrubs, with frequently leprous scales.) 

Hippophae. 

71. Thymele^. 

Perianth free, tubular, often coloured, 4—5 cleft. Stam. definite ; opposite 
the segments of perianth when equalling them in number. Ovari) 1. 
Style 1. Stigma 1, undivided. Fruit an achenium, or drupaceous. Seed 1, 
pendulous. (Shrubby, without stipules, remarkable for the tenacious cha¬ 
racter of the inner bark.) 

Daphne. 

72. Santalace.®. 

Perianth adnate with the ovary; limb 4—5 cleft, with valvate aestivation. 
Stam. 4—5, opposite the segments of perianth. Ovary with 1—4 ovules, 
fixed to the top of a central placenta. Style 1. Stigma often lobed. Fruit 
hard, dry, and drupaceous, 1-seeded. {Without stipules. Flowers small.) 

The slum. 

73. Aristolochie®. 

Perianth below, adnate with ovary ; above free, tubular, with an usually 
irregularly lobed and often dilated limb. Stam. 6—10 or 12, epigynous. 
Style simple. Stigma rayed. Fruit 3—6 celled, many seeded. {Leaves 
alternate. Herbs or shrubs, often climbing.) 

Aristolochia. Asarum. 

Division 2. Floivers generally separated; dioecious or monoecious. 
Order 74—80. 

74. Empetre®. 

Dioecious. Perianth of several hypogynous scales, often arranged in two 
rows. Stam. equal in number to their inner row. Ovary free, on a fleshy 
disk. Style 1. Stigma with as many divisions as there are cells. Fruit 
fleshy, with 3, 6, or 9 bony cells. Seeds solitary. (Small shrubs, with heath¬ 
like leaves, without stipules.) 

Fmpetrum. 

15. Euphorbiace®. {Spurge.) 

Anthei's and Pistils in distinct flowers, with a free, 3 or more cleft perianth, 
(sometimes none.) Barren FI. Stam. I or mfmy. 2 celled. Fer¬ 

tile FI. Ovary 1. Styles 2 or 3. Stigmas 2 or 3, 2-lobed or compound. 
Caj)s. opening elastically into 2—3, 1 or 2 seeded cells. Seeds suspended. 
(Leaves alternate, opposite or whorled, (sometimes none.) Acrid, often 
milky. The embryo acrid and dangerous. 

Mercw'ialis. Euphorbia. Buxus. 

76. Urtice®. {Nettle.) 

Generally monoecious or dioecious, scattered or amentaceous, or aggregated 
on a fleshy persistent receptacle. Perianth divided, persistent; or none. 
Stam. definite, distinct, opposite the lobes of perianth. Anthers curved in¬ 
ward in ccstiyation, often opening with elasticity. Ovary free. Fruit an 
achenium with 1 seed; often several combined and immersed in the fleshy 
perianths, or upon, or within, large fleshy receptacles. (With stipules. Often 
stinging, sometimes milky.) 

Ifrtica. Parietaria. Humulus. 


77. Ulmace®. (Elm-tree.) 

FI. perfect or polygamous, not in catkins. Perianth campanulate, inferior 
often irregular. Stam. definite, inserted into the base of the perianth, and 
opposite its segments, erect in mstivation. Ovary free, 2-celled. Stigmas 2. 
Fruit 1 or 2 celled, indehiscent and membranaceous, or drupaceous. Seed 
solitary, pendulous. ^Nearly allied to Urticea. Trees or shrubs, with alter¬ 
nate leaves, and stipules.) 

Ulmus. 

78. Amentace®. {Willow.) 

Monoecious or dioecious, rarely perfect. Barren FI. capitate or amen¬ 
taceous. Stam. inserted upon the scale, frequently monadelphous. Anthers 
2 celled. Fertile FI. fascicled, solitary or in close catkins. Ovary simple, 
rarely compound. Stigmas 1 or more. Fruits as many as ovules, bony or 
membranaceous. (Trees or shrubs, yielding good timber. Bark astringent.) 

Betula. Alnus. Salix. Populus. Fagus. Castanea. Quei'cus. Corylus. 
Carpinus. 

79. Myrice®. 

Moncecious or dicecious, amentaceous. Perianth none. Barren FI. 
Stam. 6 or 8. Anthers 2—4 celled, opening lengthwise. Female FI. Ovary 
1 celled, surrounded by hypogynous, persistent scales. Stigmas 2. Fruit 
drupaceous, often covered with waxy secretion, or dry. Seed solitary, erect. 
(Shrubs, often aromatic, with resinous glands, and alternate leaves.) 

Myrica. 

80. Conifer®. (Fir-tree.) 

Monoecious or dioecious. Barren FI. monandrous or monadelphous ; each 
floret of a single stamen, or of a few united, collected in a deciduous catkin, 
about a common rachis. Anthers 2 or many, lobed, bursting outwardly; 
often terminated by a crest, which is an unconverted portion of the scale, but 
of which each stamen is formed. Pollen large, usually compound. Fertile 
FI. in cones, or sometimes solitary. Ovary in the cones spread open, like a 
flat scale destitute of style or stigma, and arising from the axil of a membra¬ 
nous bractea, in the solitary flower apparently wanting. Fruit either of a 
solitary naked seed, or of a cone; the latter, formed of the scale-shaped 
ovaries, or of the bracteas which are sometimes obliterated, and sometimes 
extend beyond the scales in the form of a lobed appendage. Seeds with a 
hard, crustaceous integument. {Resinous ti’ees or shrubs.) 

Pinus. Juniperus. Taxus. 


CLASS 11. 

Monocotyledonous, or Endogenous Plants. 

Cellular and vascular. Stem with no distinction of hark, 
ivood and fiith, and no medullary rays; increasing in the 
centre (Endogenous) so that the oldest formation is ex¬ 
ternal. Leaves mostly alternate, often sheathing, gener¬ 
ally with parallel nerves. Flowers usually with a single 
perianth, the parts mostly arranged in a ternary manner. 
Embryo with one cotyledon. Plumule within the cotyle¬ 
don; radicle also included. 

Sub-class 1. PETALOIDE^E (Order 81—97.) 

Perianth more or less coloured, the pieces generally with a ter¬ 
nary arrangement, or wanting and naked. 

Division 1. Ovary free, fiot adnate with the Perianth. 

(Order 81—92.) 

81. Alismace®. 

Perianth 6 pieces, 3 inner petaloid. Stam. hypogynous. Ovaries several, 
1-celled. PerimrjtJ^ indehiscent. solitary, or 2. {Aquatics. Leaves 

radical on long stalks.) 

Alisma. Actinocarpus, Sagittaria. 
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82. BtTTOME^. 

Perianth Q pieces, 3 inner petaloid. Siam, definite or indefinite, hypogy- 
nous. Ovaries 3—6, or more, distinct, or united. Stigmas as many, simple. 
Follicles several, either distinct, rostrate, or united in one. Seeds minute, 
numerous. (^Aquatics. FI. umbellate. Leaves cellular.) 

Butomus. 

83. JuNCAGINEiE. 

Perianth uniform, rarely none, not petaloid. Siam, hypogynous. Ovaries 
superior. Pericarps indehiscent. {Marsh herbs, leaves narrow, radical. 
FI. spiked or racemed.) 

Triglochin. Scheuchzeria. 

84. Aroideaj. 

Flowers spathaceous on a spadix, sometimes with anthers and pistils sepa¬ 
rated, and then generally naked-, sometimes perfect, with a 4—6, rarely 3 
partite perianth, the latter not petaloid. Siam, very numerous in those with 
naked flowers; in those with a perianth usually opposite, and as many as the 
segments. Anthers turned outwards. Ovaries free, solitary or numerous, 
1—3 celled, 1 many seeded. Style (usually) none. Stigma 1. Pericarp in¬ 
dehiscent, baccate, or capsular. (Acrid and poisonous.) 

Arum. Acorus. Typha. Sparganium. 

85. Pistiace.®. (JDuektveed.) 

Perianth none. Flowers 2, enclosed in a spatha. Sterile FI. Siam, de¬ 
finite. Fertile FI. Ovary 1-celled, 1 or more erect ovules. Style short. 
Stigma simple. Fruit membranaceous, or capsular, indehiscent, 1 or more 
seeded. (Floating plants.) 

Lemna. 

86. Naiades. 

FI. perfect or monoecious. Perianth 2—4 pieces, rarely wanting. Stam. 
definite, hypogynous. Ovaries 1 or more, superior. Stigma simple. Ovule 
solitary, pendulous. Fruit dry, indehiscent, 1 celled and seeded. Seed pen¬ 
dulous. {Aquatics, with cellular leaves and stems. Flowers inconspicuous.) 

Potamogeton Zostera. Fluppia. Zannichellia. 

87. Smilace^. {Lily of the Valley.) 

Perianth 6—8 partite, or Q-cleft, petaloid, regular. Stam. 3-6-8, hypo¬ 
gynous or perigynous, the 3 opposite the outer segments usually of a different 
form. Ovary Iree ,^—4 celled. Cells 1—^ or munj see&edi. Style \. istigma 
tripartite. Fruit a berry. {Stem often leafy. Root not bulbous.) 

Ruscus. Convallaria. Paris. 

88. Liliacea:. {Tulip.) 

Perianth coloured, ^-partite, or by cohesion of the claws of the segments 
into a tube, &-cleft. Stam. 6, perigynous. Ovary free, 3-celled, many 
seeded. Stigma simple, or 3-lobed. Caps. 3 cells. Seeds flat, with a spongy, 
dilated, often winged integument, neither black, nor crustaceous. FI. large. 
Leaves fleshy. Root bulSous.) 

Fritillaria. Tulipa. 

89. Asphodele.®. {Hyacinth.) 

Perianth 6-partite, or 6-cleft, petaloid, regular. Stam. 6, perigynous, or 
hypogynous; 3 opposite the outer segments either of a different form or 
absent. Ornry free, 3-celled, 1—2 or many seeded. Style \. S%?na simple. 
Caps. 3-celled and valved, bearing the dissepiment in the middle. Integument 
of the seed black, crustaceous, brittle. (Root usually bulbous.) 

Allium. Gagea. Ornithogalum. Scilla. Hyacinthus. Muscari. Antheri- 
cum. Asparagus. 

90. MELANTHACEiB. 

Perianth petaloid, 6 partite or tubular, by cohesion of claws of segments, 
which are often rolled inward before the expansion. Stam. 6, perigynous. 
Anthers usually turned outwards. Ovary free, 3 cells and many seeds. Style 
partly or entirely divided into 3. Stigmas undivided. Capsules separable 
into 3 valves. Integument of the seeds membranous, not black or crustace¬ 
ous. (Root sometimes bulbous. Leaves sheathing at the base, with parallel 
nerves. Strongly narcotic, &c.) 

Colchicum. Tofeldia. 


91. Restiace^b. 

Flowers glumaceous, 2—6 partite, seldom none. Stam. hypogynous 1—6: 
when 2 or 3, in a 4—6 divided perianth, opposite the inner segments. Ovary 
free, 1 or more cells. Fruit capsular or nucumentaeeous. (Leaves simple, 
narrow or none.) 

Eriocaulon. 

92. JuNCEiE. {Rush.) 

Perianth 6 partite, sub-glumaceous, persistent. Stam. 6, inserted into the 
base of the segments, or sometimes 3, and then opposite the outer segments. 
Ovary free, 1—3 celled, 1—many seeded, or 1 celled and 3 seeded. Style 1. 
Stigmas 3, or sometimes 1. Fruit capsular, with 3 valves, bearing the dis¬ 
sepiment in the middle, rarely closed, and by abortion 1-seeded. (Mostly 
with grassy or subulate leaves.) 

Juncus. Luzula. Narthecium. 


Division 2. Ovary adnate with the tube of the Perianth. 
(Order 93—97.) 

93. HydrocharidE/E. 

Limb of perianth Z—Q parted, the 3 inner segments petaloid. Stam. epi- 
gynous. Ovary'I. Stigmas Z, 1, or6. JBerry with 1 or more cells. {Aquatics. 
Leaves radical, of ten floating.) 

Hydrocharis. Stratiotes. 

94. ORCHiDEiE. {Orchis.) 

Perianth 6 segments in 2 rows, mostly coloured: the lowest one (so situated 
from the twisting of the ovary) diffei'ent in form from the rest, a7id often 
spurred. Stam. 3, united in a central column, 2 lateral ones usually abortive, 
sometimes the central one. Anther often deciduous, 2-4-8 celled. Pollen 
powdery or frequently cohering in waxy 7nasses. Ovary 1-celled, with 3 
parietal receptacles. Style forming part of the column with the stamens. 
Stigma a viscid space in front of the column. Capside (rarely a berry) 3- 
valved. Seeds numerous. (Tubers of many species afford saleji.) 

Goodyera. Neottia. Listera. Epipactis. Corallorhiza. Orchis. Gym- 
nadenia. Habenaria. Aceras. Herminium. Ophrys. Malaxis. Liparis. 
Cypripedium, 

96. Iridea;. {Iris.) 

Limb of perianth Q-cleft or Q-partite, sometimes irregular. Stam. 3, in¬ 
serted into the base of the outer segments. Filaments sometimes united. 
Anthers fixed by their base, turned outwards. Ovary 3-celled, many seeded. 
Style 1. Stigmas 3, lamellated, or dilated into the form of petals, rarely 2- 
lipped, sometimes 1. Stigma obscurely 3-lobed. Caps. 3-celIed and valved, 
valves bearing the dissepiments in the middle. (Flowers spathaceous.) 

Iris. Trichonema. Crocus. 

96. Amaryllideie. {Snowdrop.) 

Limb of perianth coloured, 6-cleft or 6-partite. Stam. 6, inserted at the 
bottom of the segments, sometimes united by a membrane. Anthers opening 
inwards. Ovary 3-celled, cells many seeded, or when the fruit is fleshy, 
1 —2 seeded. Style 1. Stigma 3-lobed. Fruit capsular, either dry with 3 
valves, 3 cells, bearing the dissepiments in the middle and many seeds; or 
fleshy with 1—3 seeds. {Flowers large. Roots bulbous. Leaves fleshy, all 
radical.) 

Narcissus. Galanthus. Leucojum. 

97. Dioscoreje. {Black Bryony.) 

Dioecious. Limb of perianth with 6 divisions. Sterile FI. Stam. 6, from 
the base of perianth. Fertile FI. Omn/3-celled; cells 1—2 seeded. Style 
deeply trifid. Stigmas undivided. Fruit dry and flat, with 2 of its cells 
frequently abortive, or baccate. {Leaves with reticulated veins. Mostly 
twining and tropical shrubs.) 

Tamus. 

Sub-class 2 GLUMACEuE. 

Order 98—99. (98. Gramitieee. —Grasses.) (99. Cyperaccce .— 

Rushes.) 
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BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND HAWK-MOTHS. 


(The Descriptions taken chiefly from Westwood and Humphrey, and the Naturalist’s Library.) 


LEPIDOPTERA DIURNA. 

Family 1. PAPiLioNiDiE. 

EXPANSION 

Genus 1. PAPILIO. 

Caterpillars, naked, and furnished on the neck ■with a 
fleshy forked tentacle, -which they are able to retract at will. 
Chrysalides, attached by the tail, and girt round the middle 
with a silken thread, with the head pointing upwards. 

3—3J. 1. PAPILIO MACHAON. Swallow-tail Butterfly. 

{See Parti. Plate 2.) The largest of our indigenous butterflies. 
The caterpillar is small compared with the perfect insect. It is 
smooth, of a greenish colour, with the incisures and a band on each 
segment deep black, spotted with red; the retractile organ on the 
neck, of the latter colour. It is a solitary feeder, usually on umbel¬ 
liferous plants, preferring fennel and wild carrot. In France, where 
the insect is common, it is called the “ Grand Carottier,” from the 
injury it causes to the cultivated carrot. 

Though somewhat local in Britian, it seems to be widely spread 
throughout the southern parts, and has been found as far north as 
Beverley in Yorkshire. In Cambridgeshire it is rather abundant. 
'May, sometimes stays till the middle of August. 

3-4|. 2. PAPILIO PODALIRIUS. Scarce Swallow-tail 

Chiefly differs from P. Machaon as follows: upper side, ground 
colour lighter. Fore-wings, several black bars or stripes crossing 
them, some short, some extending half way across the hind wings. 
Hind wings longer. Caterpillar smooth, widest at the head, taper¬ 
ing much to the tail; green with three longitudinal white lines and 
indistinct oblique white streaks, spotted with red on each side of all 
the segments, except that next the head and tail. Head small. 
Feeds chiefly on the sloe thorn and other trees of the Prunus genus. 
Doubtful whether the insect is really indigenous. It is common in 
some parts of France, where it is called Le Flambe, from a sup¬ 
posed resemblance in the shape of the black stripes to the form of 
flames. Probably June or May. 

Genus 2. PARNASSIUS. 

3. PABNASSIUS APOLLO. Crimson-ringed B. Probably 
not British. 

Genus 3. GONIAPTERYX or GONEPTERYX. 

Caterpillars elongated, slightly pubescent, attenuated at 
each end. Without horns. 

23—4. GONEPTERYX RHAMNI. Brimstone B. (SeePar# II. 
Plate 3.) Caterpillar light green, with numerous black scaly dots 
on the back, and a pale line along each side. Said to feed on the 
buckthorn and berry-bearing alder. It is general in England, but 
not in Scotland. February or March, May, June, and in Autumn. 

Genus 4. COLIAS. 

Caterpillars naked, elongate, cylindric, finely setose and 
tubercled. Insects, yellow or orange. 


INCHES. 

2—2|. 5. COLIAS EDUSA. Clouded Yellow B, Upper side 

orange; a broad black margin waved within; a black discoidal spot 
on the forewings; narrow orange lines run through the border 
Hind-wings with a deep yellow discoidal spot. (^Female has a few' 
yellow spots on the marginal band.) Beneath—hind-wings greenish 
a silver discoidal spot, red round, and a smaller silvery dot • also a 
row of brownish red dots. Fore-wings with black spots. ’ Cater¬ 
pillar deep green, a white line along each side, with yellow spots and 
minute blueish dots. Probably feeds on some diadelphous plant. 
The butterfly occurs in the South, in considerable plenty in some 
years, but in others is scarcely to be met witk It seems to prefer 
the seaside, and pai’ticularly near Dover. August. 

2— 2\. 6. COLIAS HYALE. Pale clouded Yellow B. {Chief 

difference from C. Edusa.) Upper side (males) pale sulphur colour • 
( Females') cream-colour. Fore-wings, a black discoidal spot, and an 
irregular broad black margin, in which is an interrupted series of 
spots the colour of the ground. Hind-wings, black margin very 
slight. Caterpillar green, with two white or yellow lines on the 
sides, each segment with 2 irregular transverse series of black spots. 
Probably feeds on diadelphous plants. Rare, found chiefly on the 
sea coast. Kent, Sussex, Sufiblk, &c. June — August. 

7. COLIAS EUROPOME. Scarce clouded Yellow B. 
{Chief difference) smaller. Upper side slightly greenish yellow! 
{Female, yellowish white ) Beneath, hind-wings, a slivery white 
spot. Fringe of all the wings and costa of the anterior beneath 
bright rose-colour. Very rare. Seen in August, flying with great 
swiftness in meadows near the confluence of the Avon and Severn. 
Seen near Ipswich and Sussex. August. 

Genus 5. PIERIS or PONTIA. 

Caterpillar cylindric, with numerous minute points or 
larger tubercles, which emit pale hairs. Chrysahs generally 
found attached to walls by a little tuft of silk at the tail 
and a girth round the body. Insects, prevailing colour 
white. 

2-2f. 8. PONTIA (PiERis) BRASSICiE. Common Cabbage B. 

Upper side white. Fore-wings, a black patch on the apex of the 
upper side. Hind-wings a small black patch on the fore edge. 
Beneath, fore-wings, 2 black discoidal spots (seen above in the 
females.) Hind-wings dull yellow, and as if sprinkled with black. 
Caterpillar gi-een, with 3 yellow lines; the body thickly covered 
with black tubercular points, each with a hair in the centre. Very 
destructive to cabbages, &c. May or April first seen.— July. 

2—21. 9 . PONTIA (PiERis) CHARICLEA. Early White Cab¬ 

bage B. {Chief difference from P.Brassicce.) Smaller. Spot on 
the fore-wings ash-colour. Chiefly in Hertfordshire and Derbyshire. 
May, June. 

If—2^. 10. PONTIA (PiERis) RAP.®. Small White B. {Chief 

difference from P. Brassicece.) Smaller. Upper side more yellow 
white. Caterpillar light green, a pale line along the back, and a 
whitish streak, somewhat punctured with yellow, on each side. 
Destructive to cabbages, &c. Very common. April or May—July. 

20—25) 11. PONTIA (Pieris) METRA. Howard’s White B. 

LINES. S {Chief differencefromP.Bapeef) Smaller. Fore-wingsmoTeslenAeT, 
truncated and acute at the apex; the basal half clouded with dusky. 
Hind-wings, the base black. Chiefly in the South. April — June. 
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LINKS.) 12. PONTIA (PiERis) NAPI. Green veined White B.) 

17—20 > Distinctionfromthe others f) Beneath, pale yellow with 

lines of dusKy green on the veins (or nerves). Caterpillar dull green, 
pubescent, the spiracles red, placed upon a small yellow spot on each 
segment. Feeds on cabbage, &c. Very common. May—July. 

INCHES. _ 

15. PONTIA (PiERis) SABELLIC^. Dusky-veined 
White B. (^Difference from P. Napi.') Wings short and much 
rounded. The veins above and beneath margined with dusky lines. 
Near London, and in some seasons near Newcastle. June. 

iy^—2. 14. MANCIPIUM (PiBRis) DAPLmiCE. Bath White B. 

White or cream-colour. Upper side. Wings blackish at the base. 
Fore-wings a large blackish patch at the tip, interrupted by large 
white spots ; a dusky spot near the middle. (Female with a black 
border, divided by large white spots.) Beneath, fore-wings, the 
marks as above, but greenish colour: hind-wings greenish, with 3 
large white spots and an irregular white bar. Caterpillar dull blue, 
bordered with yellow, covered with black points. Feeds on cruci¬ 
ferous plants, chiefly Brassica. Very rare. April, May, Aug. 

Genus 6. EUCHLOE. 

Closely allied to Pieris. Caterpillars more slender; 
pubescent; and attenuated at each end. Insects, white. 

16. PONTIA (Euchloe) CARDAMINES. Orange-tip B. 
(See Part I. Plate 2.) Caterpillar green, very finely dotted with 
black, with a white stripe on each side. Feeds on cruciferous plants, 
Cardamine, &cc. April, May, July. 

Genus 7. LEPTORIA oe LEUCOPHASIA. 
Insects white. 

1^. 16. LEUCOPHASIA SINAPIS. Wood White B. (Distinc¬ 

tion.) Its small size and narrow elongated wings. Beneath, varied and 
stained with yellowish green, and greyish ash and white. Its flight 
is slow and undulating; it frequents glades in woods in the southern 
counties. The narrow wings give it something the appearance of a 
Dragon Fly. Caterpillar green, with a deep yellow line on each 
side. Feeds usually on the bird’s foot trefoil and meadow vetchling. 
May —end of July. Rather scarce. 

Genus 8. APORIA. (Pieris.) 

Caterpillars elongated, slightly fusiform, hairy. Insects 
white. 

21 / 3 — 2^4 17. PIERIS (Aporia) CRATiEGI. Black veined White B, 
* ^ Easily distinguished by the black veins above and beneath. Cater¬ 

pillars black for a time, but soon become partially clothed with hairs, 
and striped with reddish brown on each side. They are gregarious, 
and live for a time under a network of silk. Feed chiefly on haw¬ 
thorn, but also on fruit trees, and cause much damage in orchards. 
Not generally common, but plentiful in Hampshire, Chelsea, Coombe- 
wood, Euborne, Berkshire, Dorsetshire. May, June, August. 


Family 2. Nymphalidje. 

Insects with very short fore feet, unfitted for 
walking. Caterpillars generally clothed with 
strong spines; sometimes smooth, and the head 
or tail forked. 

Genus 9. MELIT^EA. 

The various species of Eritillary differ so little from one 
another that it is difficult to distinguish them, even when 
the specimens are present, and it is almost impossible to 
convey a distinct idea in writing of the various markings 
on the wings. The chief differences alone, are therefore 
given here. The general character of the Fritillarys (genus 


Melitfiea and genus Argynnis) is: general colour, uniform 
orange, tawny, or fulvous above, with black markings. 
Beneath varied, often with silvery spots and marks. 

If. 18. MELITiEA ATHALIA. Pearl-bordered Likeness. 
(Difference) without a range of black spots on the border of the 
hind-wings. Caterpillar black aud spiny ; 2 rows of white dots on 
each segment, and white tubercles on the sides. Feeds on the nar¬ 
row and broad-leaved plantains, and perhaps on heath. Very rare 
in the North, but not so in Devonshire, &c. June. 

19. MELITAIA ARTEMIS. Greasy of Marsh Fritil¬ 
lary. {See Part II. Plate 3.) Caterpillar black above, yellow 
underneath ; a line of very small white dots along the back and on 
each side. The back armed with black spines. Feeds on the plan¬ 
tain and devil’s bit scabious. Found in the Southern counties. April 
and middle of May, June, July. 

If—2. 20. MELITiEA CINXIA. Glanville Fritillary. Colour 

fulvous. {D.from M. Athalia.') A range of black spots on the bor¬ 
der of the hind-wings. M. Artemis has these spots, but also varied 
by a central band of markings of a lighter colour on all the wings. 
Caterpillars black; roAvs of white dots on the incisures, and along 
the sides. Head and pro-legs rust-red. Feed on narrow-leaved 
plantain, mouse-ear hawkweed, veronica. Generally are hatched in 
the autumn, and pass the winter before they change. They assemble 
in colonies and form a kind of tent. April — June. Not common. 

21 . MELIT^A EUPHROSYNE. Pearl-bordered F. (See 
Part I., Plate 2 .) Caterpillar black and spinose, with macular lines 
of orange along the back. Feeds on dog’s violet, &c. Not un¬ 
common throughout England. May — Autumn. 

12 / 3 — 2 . 22. MELITiEA SELENE. Small Pearl-bordered F. 

{Very slight difference from M. Eupkrosyne,) rather smaller. Up¬ 
per side the same. Beneath more strikingly variegated and beauti¬ 
fully tessellated Avith white, straw-colour, butf, dark ferruginous 
and silver, the markings edged with black. Hind wings, besides 
the one silvery patch, three smaller ones, as well as the row of 
wedge-shaped silvery marks at the edge. Caterpillar black and 
spiny; half the spines yellow. The butteifly is not so generally 
distributed as the last. July. 

Genus 10. ARGYNNIS. 

Differs chiefly from Melitcea in the larger size of tlie 
species, and the large and hroad silvery spots under the. 
wings. 

2. 23. ARGYNNIS LATHONIA. Queen op Spain F. {Dis¬ 

tinguished from all others by the fine regular spotting on the upper 
side, and by the profusion of metallic silvery marks on the under 
side of the hind-wings.) Caterpillar greyish brown, spinose, a 
white line along the back, and two broAvnish lines on the sides. 
Solitary. Feeds on viola tricolor, saintfoin, and anchusa oflicinalis. 
One of our rarest butterflies. It is sometimes not seen for many 
successive seasons. May — August, September. 

(The three next species have the upper side fulvous 
orange, more or less tinged with greenish.) 

2 i—2|. 24. ARGYNNIS ADIPPE. High-brown Fritillary. 

(Difference from A. Aglaia.) Upper side, the general colour darker, 
the markings more open. Under side, hind-wings a rich coloured 
red-brown, a row of spots or eyes between the two outer rows of 
silvery spots. Caterpillar reddish, olive-green at last, having a 
white dorsal line and white dots on the side. Feeds on the pansy 
and sweet violet. Not uncommon in the South. It usually frequents 
heaths and the borders of woods. June — July. 

25. ARGYNNIS AGLAIA. Dark green F. (Difference 
from A. Adippe.) General colour paler, marginal band darker. 
Under side — hind-wings without the row of red-brown spots, and 
general colour more greenish-yellow. Caterpillar brownish black, 
yellowish on the back; a row of red spots on the sides. Rather a 
plentiful species. Frequents heaths, meadows, woods, &c. July, 
August. 
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2 i—3. 26. ARGYNNIS PAPHIA, Silver-washed F. (5ee Part 

III., Plate 3.) This species diifers chiefly in having transverse 
and irregular silvery bands on the under side. Caterpillar light 
brown, with a row of yellow spots on the back. Long and hairy 
spines. Feeds on dog’s violet and raspberry. Not uncommon. July. 

Genus 11. VANESSA. 

Caterpillars long, cylindric, with bristly spines arranged 
in whorls round the body. Chrysalis with gold or silvery 
hues. They are suspended by the tail. 

27. VANESSA C. —ALBUM. Comma Butterfly. (See 
Part 111.^ Plate 2.) Caterpillar not gregarious, brownish red, with 
a broad dorsal band of white. The head is nearly heart-shaped, 
with two large hairy tubercles—one on each side—like ears. Spines 
bristly. It leeds on various trees and plants,—elm, willow, currant, 
hazel, honeysuckle, nettle. Uncommon in some years, and does not 
appear far North. June, July, September. 

28. VANESSA POLYCHLOROS. Great Tortoise-shell. 
(See Part III. Plate 2 .) Caterpillars gregarious, bluish or brown, 
with a lateral stripe of orange. Spines slightly branched and yel¬ 
lowish. While young they live together and spin a silken web, but 
disperse after the first change of skin. Feed on willow, elm, and 
some fruit trees, chiefly cherry. Scarce in many parts. Middle of 
July. 

29. V. URTICAl. Small Tortoise-shell. (See Part II. 
Plates.') Caterpillai-s gregarious, blackish, with four yellowish 
stripes; body beset with strong branched spines. Feeds on nettles. 
Common. March—June — September. 

2J—3. 30. VANESSA 10. Peacook’s-eye B. 'Upper general 

colour rich dark red, or red-brown; a beautiful spot on each/ore- 
winy, and one something like the eye in the peacock’s tail on each 
hind-wing. Too well known to need farther description. Cater¬ 
pillar gregarious, shining black, with numerous white points; hinder 
legs rust-red. Feeds on nettles. Less common in the North. Spring, 
July, and Autumn. 

31. V. ANTIOPA. Camberwell Beauty. (See Part III. 
Plate 3.) Caterpillar gregarious; black, with spots along the 
back—the eight intermediate legs red. Feeds on birch, willow, 
poplar, &c. Very rare, appearing at intervals, sometimes of nearly 
forty years. It frequents woods, and is strong and rapid in flight. 
August. 

2g—3. 32. V. ATALANTA. Red Admiral. General colour above 

black, a central curved bar of bright red on each fore-wing, and some 
white spots. Hind-wings with a red margin and blue spots in it. 
Beneath varied. Caterpillar solitary, greenish or nearly black, 
with a macular line of yellow on each side. Feeds on the nettle, 
the leaves of which it rolls up; as do the caterpillars of Cynthia. 
Common. Generally seen in the Autumn, delighting in the flowers 
of dahlias and ivy, and also in sucking the juices of ripe fruit. 
Spring — August, September. 

Genus 12. CYNTHIA. 

33. CYNTHIA CARDUI. Painted Lady. (See Part I. 
Plate 2.) Caterpillar brownish grey, very spiny, with interrupted 
yellow lines along the sides. Solitary. Feeds on thistles, nettles, 
mallow, artichoke, &c., drawing up the leaves on which it feeds with 
its threads. Generally scarce, but appears some years in consider¬ 
able numbers. May, June. 

Genus 13. APATURA. 

2J — 31. 34. APATURA IRIS. Purple Emperor. Distinguished from 

all othei-s by the rich dark brown of the upper side, glossed with the 
most vivid purple or violet lustre, varying according to the position 
in which it is seen. A white bar and white spots run across the four 
wings. Beneath beautifully varied. (Female) without the purple 
loss. Caterpillar pale green; thickest in the middle, a pair of 
orns on the head, reddish at the tip ; a yellow stripe down the outer 
side. Feeds on the common sallow and oak. Very rare. Has been 


occasionally found in the South. It flies with greater velocity than 
any other British butterfly, and maintains a lofty and continuous 
flight, almost like the soaring of a bird of prey. It ascends to a 
much greater height than any other insect. It usually remains at 
the tops of forest trees. July. 

Genus 14. LIMENITIS. 

Closely allied to Apatura. 

2— 2 | 35. LIMENITIS CAMILLA. White Admiral. (See Part 

III., Plate 2.) Caterpillar with obtuse fleshy projections on the 
back, fringed with hair; green, reddish at the sides. Rare; only 
found in the South and South-Eastern counties. In its flight it 
rivals the Purple Emperor, which it much resembles. It frequents 
the glades of woods. July. 

Genus 15. ARGE. 

Caterpillars slightly thicker in the middle, cylindric, 
attenuated to the forked tail. 

36. ARGE (HIPPARCHIA) GALATHEA. Marbled White 
Butterfly. (See Part II., Plate 3.) Caterpillar yellowish green; 
a dark line along the back and on each side. Found in May, on 
the grass, Phleum pratense. This pretty Butterfly is regarded as 
very local, but found in many places in the South—Dover, Teign- 
raouth, Ipswich, Darenth Wood, &c. Likewise found near York. 
It usually frequents moist glades, or bogs and marshy ground. 
June, July. 

Genus 16. LASIOMMATA. 

Caterpillars with two short points at the tail. 

37. LASIOMMATA (HIPPARCHIA) NIGERIA. Speckled 
Wood B. (See Part IV. Plate 6 .) Caterpillar green, with yel¬ 
low or white lines. Feeds on grasses. Common. April — June- 
August. 

38. LASIOMMATA (H.) MEGAIRA. Wall B. (See PartPt. 
Plate 6 .) Caterpillar light green, with darker lines on each side. 
Feeds on grasses. Common. April—July — August. 

Genus 17. HIPPARCHIA. 

Caterpillars conical, head round, with two short points 
or forks at the tail. They prohahly feed at night, and are 
concealed during the day. Some of them form cocoons 
under ground. 

273-2^. 39. HIPPARCHIA SEMELE. The Grayling. Upper side 

dull brown, with a broad interrupted bar near the margin, pale yel¬ 
lowish, on which are two ocelli. Hind wings brown at the base, 
brighter colour near the margin, with a single black ocellus with a 
white centre. Under side varied; brown, pale yellowish and buff, 
and two oceUi. Caterpillar green or grey, with black lines; legs 
brown. Frequents heaths and rocky places. Not common. July. 

1^—2. 40. H. TITHONUS. Gate-keeper, OR Large Heath. Upper 

side ochre yellow, base and margin brown. On the. fore-wings a 
large black eye, in which are two white dots. On the hind-wings 
one obscure eye. (Male ) smaller, colouring more obscure. Be¬ 
neath brown, varied with greyish and buff. Caterpillar downy, 
green, a reddish line on each side; head brown. Feeds on grass, 
und on Hieracium pihsella. Common. June, July. 

1|—2. 41. H. JANIRA. Meadow Brown. Upper side very 

brown, a small black eye, with a white centre on each fore-wing. ( Fe¬ 
male a fulvous patch beneath the ocellus. Beneath brighter colour.) 
Caterpillar downy, green, with white lines on each side; tail forked. 
Feeds on grass, chiefly Poa pratensis. Very common. June, July. 

H —2. 42. H. HYPERANTHUS. Ringlet Butterfly. Upper 

side very dark brown, a few small ocelli in all four wings. Beneath, 
paler colour and larger ocelli. Caterpillar greyish white, a brown 
line on the back; sometimes entirely blackish, downy. Common. 
Open parts of woods, sides of cornfields, &c. Various in the num¬ 
ber of Ocelli, See. June. 
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INCHES. 

Genus 18. CGENONYMPHA. 

Caterpillars quite smooth and shining. 

43. CGENONYMPHA (HIPPARCHIA) DAVUS. Small 
Ringlet. Upper side, brownish ochre-colour, the base darker, 
and the fringe grey. On all the wings traces of several eyes. Be¬ 
neath—fore-wings with two large ocelli, and sometimes a few 
smaller ; hind-wings brownish grey, a whitish central bar, 6 large 
ocelli with a hlack iris, white ring and small silvery dot in the mid¬ 
dle. Very rare. Marshes, heaths. Near Manchester and Shorn 
Moor, Yorkshire, &c. July. 

1 ly, 44. C. (H.) TYPHON (or POLYDAMA ?) Marsh Ringlet. 

(Probably a variety of H. Davus.') Not uncommon on marshy 
heaths. July, August. ^ 

I'/g—li. 45. C. (H.) PAMPHILUS. Small Heath. Upper side pale 
tawny, the margins brownish; fore-wings with an indistinct ocellus 
near the tip and sometimes a smaller one; hind-ioings sometimes 
with an obscure ocellus. Beneath —fore-wings fulvous, the base 
and apex ashy, a large ocellus near the tip. Hind-wings brown at 
the base, ashy at the tips, a whitish band across the middle, and 
several minute ocelli beyond it. Caterpillar greenish, a white line 
on each side, and a dusky line down the back. Feeds on grass, 
(Cynosurus Cristatus.) Verj' common on heaths. June, Septemher. 

1^. 46. C. (H.) HERO. Silver Ringlet. Upper side fulvous, with 

an orange stripe. Beneath, distinguished by a narrow silver stripe. 
Taken near Wy thy ham, Ashdown Forest, Sussex. July. 

Genus 19. OREINA. 

47. OREINA (HIPPARCHIA) CASSIOPE. Mountain 
Ringlet. {Differs in having thevoings more elongated and entire.) 
Upper side brown with a silky gloss. Fore-wings, a red bar near 
the exti’emity, usually with four small black dots with obscure eyes; 
hind-wings the same. Under side nearly the same. Seldom found 
but in Cumberland and Westmoreland. June, July, August. 

48. O. (H.) LIGEA. Arran Brown. Upper side Aark rich 
brown. All the wings-with a hroaA oblong patch of red near the 
outer margin, within which, on the fore-wings, are four black eyes ; 
in the hind wings three eyes. Underside paler brown, a white bar. 
Caterpillar green, blackish on the back, and white stripes on the 
sides. Very rare; only found as yet in the Isle of Arran. July, 
August. 

ly^—2. 49. O. (H.) BLANDINA. Scotch Argus. Upper side Aark 

brown; fore-wings, a dark orange patch near the apex, narrower 
below, and usually with a slight separation; on the upper part of 
this patch are two united black eyes with white pupils; on the lower 
part one similar eye. Hind-wings, a curved orange bar, with three 
black eyes and a black dot. Beneath somewhat the same. Cater¬ 
pillar light green, brown and white stripes ; head reddish. Found 
in the Isle of Arran, in Dumfriesshire, near Minto, sometimes near 
Edinburgh. June. 


Family 3. ERYCiNiDiE. 

Genus 20. HAMEARIS. 

Caterjnllars very short, downy or hairy. 

I_iy3 50. HAMEARIS (NEMEOBIUS) LUCINA. Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy Fritillary. Upper side brown, with numerous orange 
spots and marks, forming, in the fore-wings, three transverse series. 
Hind-ioings, some pale spots, and a sub-marginal row of spots or 
lunules. Beneath, varied with orange, &c. (Female, ground¬ 
colour, black.) Caterpillar said to be long, oval, and depressed, pale 
olive brown, a large black dot on each segment, head and legs rusty 
red. Feeds on cowslip and primrose. Butterfly somewhat local, 
but not unfrequent in Coombe and Darenth woods, and in most of 
the South-Eastern counties. May. 


Family 4. Lycjenid^. 

Caterpillars much like woodlicc, the head re¬ 
tractile, feet very minute, body oval and depressed. 

Genus 21. TIIECLA. 

Caterpillars feed on trees or shrubs. Insects, the hind 
wings with two caudal appendages or short tails. 

—li. 61. THECLA BETULiE. Brown Hair-streak. Upper side, 

rich glossy brown; fringe, whitish. Fore-wings, a short transverse 
black line, with larger or smaller orange cloud or patch round it. 
Beneath, tawny yellow or orange, with two undulating wliite lines, 
edged with dusky. Caterpillar green, yellow streaks along the 
back, and transverse rays on the sides. Feeds on birch, blackthorn, 
plum, &c. Not common. Coombe Wood, near Ipswich, Andover, 
Dartmoor, (See. August. 

U—Ih 52. T. QUERCUS. Purple IIair-streak. ?7;(?per brown¬ 

ish black (males) with a purple gloss; (females) a bright glossy blue 
patch. Beneath, ash-grey, varied, and with undulating white lines 
and spots. Caterpillar sluggish and inactive, clothed with short 
hairs, a rosy hue above and several rows of dark greenish lines or 
dots. Feeds on the oak. Common. July. 

— 1 |. 53. T. PRUNI. Black Hair-streak. Upper side brownish 

black, with some orange lunular spots. Beneath, light brown, with 
a slender whitish line, which on the hind wings takes somewhat the 
the form of the letter W; also a silver line and dots. Caterpillar 
green; with longitudinal whitish rays, and numerous short trans¬ 
verse lines; the head small and yellow, with two black points in the 
form of eyes. Scarce. In Yorkshire. July. 

IJ-—1|. 54. T. W. ALBUM. White Letter Hair-streak, Like 

the last, but with no orange marks above, and the white line beneath 
more decidedly like the letter W. Caterpillar green ; three spots of 
deep red on the lower part of the body, and a double series of dots 
on the back. Before its change it becomes brown Supposed to 
feed on the elm or blackthorn. Found in great profusion in some 
districts, at times, so that two hundred of the butterflies were cap¬ 
tured on one spot, in July 1828, when hovering over the bramble 
blossoms, near Ripley. Jidy. 

\—Vf 55. T. RUBI, Green Hair-streak. (See Partll., Plated.) 
Caterpillar downy, light green or greenish yellow ; a row of trian¬ 
gular yellow spots on each side, and a white line just above the feet. 
Feeds on brambles, broom, and other plants. Not common. Essex, 
Devonshire, &c. May, June — August. 

Genus 22. OHRYSOPHANUS. 

Caterpillars feed on low plants; they resemble rather 
elongated Woodlice, and are somewhat minutely hairy. 
Insects, hind-wings without tails. Colour, glossy copper 
or orange-colour. 

1 2. 66 . CHRYSOPHANUS (LYCAINA) DISPAR. La.rge Copper. 

(See Part III., Plate 2.) Caterpillar green, with white dots. Feeds 
on the Dock. This splendid species was first discovered in Wales. 
It has since been found in some numbers on Whittlesea Meer, Hun¬ 
tingdonshire, the beginning of August, flying among reeds. It is 
very active, and in windy weather conceals itself amongst the highest 
reeds. Upon these the caterpillar probably feeds. July—August. 

1 |. 57. C. (L.) VIRGAUREA. Scarce Copper. Upper side, rich 

brilliant copper-colour, margin black, without spots, except a few on 
the hind wings, confluent with the dark margin. (Female) colours 
more obscure, and spotted with black. Beneath dull stone-colour, 
sprinkled with greenish, with black and dusky brown spots. Cater¬ 
pillar downy, dull green; a yellow dorsal line, and pale green streaks 
on the sides. Feeds on Solidago virgaurea, and similar plants. Very 
rare. August. 


Appendix. 
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58. C. (L.) CHRYSEIS. Purple-edged Copper. Upper side, 
shining reddish copper, edged with brown, and a purple gloss or 
tinge in parts. (Female) dull copper, without gloss. Fore-wings, 
edges brown, a dot in the middle and two rows of brown spots (one 
near the margin.) Hind wings brown, an orange bar, spotted with 
brown, and brown edges. Beneath, ground-colour, ashy drab, 
spotted. Very rare. Epping Forest and Ashdownham, Sussex. 
July, August. 

li. 59. C. (L.) HIPPOTHOE. Dark Under-wing Copper. {^Dif¬ 
fers from L. Dispar, in being smaller. It is by some considered as 
a variety.) Upper side tawny or fulvous. (Female, dull copper.) 
Hind-wings dusky, with darker spots. Very scarce. Kent. July. 

60. C. (L.) PHLEAS. Common Copper. (See Part 111., 
Plate 2.) Caterpillar green, a yellow dorsal stripe. Feeds on sorrel. 
Rather common ; several times in the year. April—June — August. 

Genus 23. POLYOMMATUS. 

Caterpillars. The head and feet very small; hack ele¬ 
vated and often beautifully coloured. Insects. Wings 
generally blue above. 

li. 61. POLYOMMATUS ARGIOLUS. Azure Blue. Upper side 
(male) light blue, tinged with lilac, with a narrow black edge. 
(Female lighter blue, with a broad dusky border. Hind-wings 
with a transverse series of spots.) Beneath, grey, with various 
black spots and marks. Fringe, white, interrupted with black when 
seen from above. Caterpillar downy, greenish yellow; head and 
legs black. Feeds on Buckthorn and Holly. The butterfly fre¬ 
quents gardens and plantations. Plentiful in parts of England. 
May, July, August. 

Les8 than 

1. 62. P. ALSUS. Bedford-blue B. The smallest British butter¬ 

fly. Upper side brown, with a silky gloss, tinged with blue. Under 
side ash-colour, a discoidal black crescent, edged with white, and a 
transverse series of ocellated dots towards the hind margin. Fringe, 
white. Caterpillar green, with yellow dorsal and lateral lines. Not 
abundant. May — July. 

l j. 63. P. ACIS. Mazarine-blue B. Upper side (male) deep violet 

blue, with a narrow black border, and white fringe. (Female dark 
brown, tinged with blue; fringe greyish.) Uwcfer ash-grey ; 
fore-wings with an oblong spot, cinctured with white, and a band of 
ocelli behind it; hind-wings, a streak of black, two or three spots 
and an irregular band of ocelli. Rather scarce. Found on chalky 
districts. May — July. ^ 

If* 64. P. ARION. Large Blue B. Upperpale violet blue, a 

broad dusky margin round all the wings, and a group of black spots 
on the fore-wings. (Female, a group of black spots on the disk of 
all the wings.) Under side ash-colour, inclining to brown ; fore- 
loings, two ocelli towards the base, an irregular band of six or seven 
others behind the middle, and a row of lunules. Hind-xvings bluish 
at the base, four scattered spots, a black lunule on the disk, and a 
band of eight large ocelli. Margin with a row of triangular black 
s[iots. Fringe white, spotted with brown beneath. Very rare. 
Dover Cliffs, Marlborough Downs, hills near Bath, Bedfordshire, 
N. Wales. July. 

Ij. 65. P. ALCON. Alcon Blue B. Upper violet blue, with a 

silvery tinge, a wide brown border round the wings, and sometimes 
a dark crescent on the fore-wings. Fringe white. Under side 
darkish ash-grey, the base bluish. Spotted much as the others. 
(Fexnale,—upper side dusky brown, tinged with blue, and a row of 
black spots near the margin. -Frinpe, reddish grey.) Only once 
found here? o j 

G. 66 . P. CORYDON. Chalk-hill Blue B. Upper side\ery light 

silvery blue, outer margin and veins dusky, and a row of black spots 
close to the margin. Under side, greyish white and greyish brown, 
with spots. Fx'ixige, white. (Female. Upper side brown, a spot 
in the middle of each wing, and a row of ocelli near the margin.) 
Caterpillar green, with yellow dorsal and lateral lines. In some 
localities in great profusion; chiefly where chalk abounds. July. 


li— 1^. 67. P. ADONIS. ClifdenBlue. Upper sftfe a beautiful shining 

silvery pale blue, a slender dark line at the margin. Fringe white 
with small brown patches at equal distances. Under side darker 
than in P. Corydon, and the ocelli more strongly marked. (Female 
Upper side brown, with some blue, a black spot in each wing, and a 
sub-marginal row of ocelli in the hind-wings. The most beautiful 
of our blue butterflies. Frequent in the Southern parts of England 
chiefly chalk districts. May, July, August. ’ 

68. P. ALEXIS. Common Blue. (See Parti., Plate 2.) Cater¬ 
pillar downy, green, a dark dorsal line, and rows of yellow spots. 
Feeds on grasses. Very common. May, June, August. 

U. 69. P. ARGUS. Silver-studded Blue. Upper side a fine, deep 
lilaey blue, the front margin on the fore-wings silvery white, and 
the hairs on the hind-wings the same. Margin broad and black 
in the hind wingg encreasing into oval marginal spots. Fringe white! 
Body above clothed with silvery and blue hairs. Beneath, pale 
grey, blue at the base, with ocelli. (Females. Upper side brown, 
with a series of fulvous arched spots near the extremity. Beneath 
dark grey, or brownish.) Caterpillar dull green, head and legs 
blackish; a ferruginous line along the back, oblique ones on the 
sides, bordered with white. Feeds on broom, trefoil, &c. Rather 
common in the South. April, Jxdy. 

(The remaining species have h'own wings.) 

1 —IT 70. P. AGESTIS. Brown Argus. Upper side silky brown, at 
the margin a row of bright orange-coloured lunulated spots; a small 
black crescent on the fore-wings. Fringe white, or pale brown. 
Under side brownish ash, with ocelli. Caterpillar green, with pale 
spots, and a central brownish line. Frequent in° Sussex, Kent 
Dorset, Somerset, &c. June, August. ’ 

G U/e 71. P. SALMACIS. Durham A. Upper silky, blackish 
brown. Fore-wings, a black spot in the males, white spot in the 
females. Hind wings, a row of submarginal fulvous spots, some¬ 
times extend along the fore-wings. Fringe, white. Under side 
brownish grey, with ocelli. Near Durham and Newcastle. July. 

1—iVe 72. P. ARTAXERXES. Artaxerxes B. Much the same as 

the last, but the white mark on the wings more constant, and on the 
under side it has no black pupil in the pale spots. Arthur’s seat, 
Edinburgh, plentifully; since been found elsewhere in Scotland. 
July. 


Family 5. Hesperiid^. 

The caterpillars have the heads very large; they 
are cylindrical, and without spines; they roll up 
leaves in which they construct a slender silken co¬ 
coon, wherein they are transformed into chrysalides. 
The species of the Hesperiidae are few, of dull 
colours, and small size; the body is short and thick. 
They fly usually in the evening. The name of 
Skippers is given as characteristic of their short, 
jerking kind of flight. They frequently settle on 
flowers, leaves, or branches, or on the ground. 

Genus 24. PYRGUS. 

L L PYRGUS (THYMELE ALVEOLUS) MALV AS. Grizzled 

Skipper Upper side brown, with cream-coloured squarish spots, 
and smaller dots. Fringe white, spotted with black. Under side 
paler, spots larger. Caterpillar green, with pale stripes, black head, 
and yellow ring round the head. Feeds on Teazle. Not very com¬ 
mon. May. 

Genus 25. NISONIADES. 

li. 2. NISONIADES (THYMELE) TAGES. Dingy Skipper. 

Upper side brown ; fore-wings with alternate waved bands of darker 
brown and grey, and some indistinct whitish dots, and a marginal 
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row of dull white dots. Beneath, uniform greyish brown, with faint 
dots. Caterpillar bright green; a yellow stripe dotted with black 
along the back and sides; head brown. Feeds on Eryngium cam- 
pestre, and bird’s-foot trefoil. On dry heaths and commons. Not 
unfrequent. May, June. 

Genus 26. CYCLOPIDES. 

3. CYCLOPIDES (PAMPHILA) PANISCUS. Chequereb 
Skipper. Upper side dark brown, spotted with orange, and an 
irregular orange bar ; a fulvous row of dots near the edge. Fringe, 
tawny. Beneath, tawny, with various spots. Caterpillar dark 
brown, with two yellow stripes; head black. Feeds on greater 
plaintain. Meadows and damp woods. Not uncommon. May, June. 

Genus 27. PAMPHILA. 

I— IJ. 4. P. LINEA. Small Skipper. Upper side fulvous, without 

spots, glossy. Hind margin and nervures black. a black 

oblique line on the fore-wings. Under side orange, shaded with 
grey.) Caterpillar dull green; two whitish lines on the sides edged 
with black. Feeds on grasses. Frequent in many parts. July. 

U. 5. P. SYLVANUS. Large S. (See Part IL, Plate 3.; 

The most common one. Tolerably plentiful. On the borders of 
woods, moorlands, &c. May, June, July, August. 

YpOfan) ^ 6. P. COMMA. Pearl S. Differs from P. Sylvanus (which 

inch. S it much resembles) in its darker and more varied colours, and 
beneath in having 8 or 9 pearly, silvery white spots on the hind- 
wings. Caterpillar obscure green, mixed with red. Head black ; 
black dots on back and sides. Probably feeds on grass or Diadel- 
phous plants. Not common. Chalky soils, frequent. July, August. 

1. 7. P. ACTAION. Found at Lulworth. August. 

CREPUSCULARIA. 

{Section HETEEOCErvA.) 

Family Anthrocerida:. ZygoenidcB.'' —Leach.) 

The flight of these insects is diurnal. The 
caterpillars are of a cylindrical form, generally 
clothed with short hairs, and without any spine 
at the tail. They construct a close cocoon of silk 
when full grown, which they attach to the stems 
of grass and low plants; out of the upper end of 
this case the Pupa partially works itself before it 
assumes its perfect state. 

Genus. INO. 

1— G. 1. INO STATICES. Green Forester. {See Part II. 
Plate Z.) Caterpillar tapers at both ends. Green, head black; 
black spots on the back; red spots on the sides. Feeds on Carda- 
mine pratensis, Dock, &c. Somewhat local. Frequent. June. 

Genus. ANTHROCERA. 

l — n . 2. ANTHROCERA FILIPENDULA. Six-spoited Bur¬ 
net Moth. (See Part II. Plate 3.) Caterpillar yellow; three 
rows of black spots on the back and others on the sides. Feeds on 
various grasses and plants, Veronica, Spirem filipendulm. Dandelion, 
&c. Plentiful. June — August. 

\ —If* 3. A. LOTI. Five-spotted B. Moth. Much like the last, 
but with only 5 red spots on the fore-wings, which are visible on 
both sides. Caterpillar green; 2 macular bands on each side; a 
yellow dot on each segment. Feeds on honeysuckle, bird’s foot tre¬ 
foil, &c. Found occasionally. May — July. 

II— 15) 4. A. TRIFOLII. Much like the others. In marshy places; not 

LINES. J uncommon. End of May and June. 


Family Sphingid^. 

This family comprises the most robust and 
powerful insects in the order, generally distin¬ 
guished by their large size, and the strength and 
peculiarity of their hawk-like flight. The spiral 
tongue, or maxillae, is often extremely long. 

The Caterpillars are naked and cylindrical, and 
generally have a dorsal horn near the extremity 
of the body. They usually descend into the earth 
to become pupae. 

Genus. SMERINTHUS. 

The flight of these insects is slow and heavy; the spiral 
tongue is very short, so that the insect is obliged to settle 
upon flowers to take what little nourishment it requires. 

The Caterpillars are of a granulated texture; they enter 
the ground to undergo the Pupa state. 

2|—3|. 1. SMERINTHUS OCELLATUS. Eyed Hawk-Moth. (See 

Part II. Plate 3.) Caterpillar fine green on the back; sides tinged 
with blue. Most of the segments have a white oblique stripe on the 
sides; stigmata white; a brown line round. Membranous legs are 
rose colour, and the head is bordered with yellow. Feeds on willow, 
poplar, apple, &c. Not rare. May, June. 

3— 41/3. 2. S. POPULI. Poplar Hawk-moth. (See Part II. Plate 

3.) Caterpillar much like the last. Common. June, July, August, 
and September. 

2—3. 3. S. TILIAI. Lime H. M. A very variable insect in colojir, &c. 

Upper side greyish, with an interrupted greenish brown band, edged 
with a broad brownish band, and a ferruginous one outside. A white 
mark at the tip of the wings. Hind-wings grey with an obscure 
band. Thorax with 3 longitudinal bands of olive-green, which unite 
in front. Abdomen generally a green tinge. Caterpillar pale green ; 
7 oblique whitish stripes, each side edged with red or yellow; a horn 
at the tail. It feeds on lime, elm, birch, &c. Rare. Near London 
more frequent than elsewhere. May, June. 

Genus. ACHERONTIA. 

These insects have the spiral tongue very short, and the 
short thick Antennas are hooked at the tip. 

4- more I 4. ACHERONTIA ATROPOS. Death’s Head H.-Moth. 

than 5. > Proboscis very short. Antenn<B ending in a kind of hook. Upper 

side, fore-wings dark rich brown, or blackish, with various indistinct 
markings. Hind-wings deep yellow or ochreous, with 2 dark bands 
nearly parallel with the margin. Head and thorax dark brown or 
blackish, the thorax bearing a large yellowish spot, so marked as to 
appear like a deach’s-head. Abdomen blackish ; bluish-ash down 
the back, with yellow transverse spots on the segments. 

Caterpillar sometimes 6 inches long; at first dirty red, afterwards 
of a fine yellow colour, with 7 oblique green bands on each side, and 
a series of blue spots on the back, which besides is spotted with 
black and granulated. Generally feeds on potato and jasmine, but 
likewise eats other dissimilar plants. It was formerly very scarce, 
but since the cultivation of the potato it has increased considerably. 
The Caterpillar, however, is much more frequent than the Moth, as 
it often dies before its transformation. They are usually full grown 
the middle of August, when they bury themselves in the earth, and 
form an oval cell, in which they undergo their destined changes. 

The Moth seldom appears before the end of September. It con¬ 
ceals itself during the day, and appears on the wing only in the 
night and evening twilight. The great size of this creature, “ the 
grim feature” stamped upon its thorax, together with the power it 
possesses of emitting a plaintive and mournful cry, have conspired to 
render it an object of alarm to the ignorant and superstitious.— Sep¬ 
tember. 


Appendix. 
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BRITISH BUTTERTLIES AND HAWK-MOTHS. 


Genus. SPHINX. 

These insects have the spiral tongue extremely long. 

4, nearly 9. SPHINX LIGUSTRI. Privet Hawk-Moth. Upper 
5 side, fore-wings ash-grey, tinged with rose, varied with brown and 
whitish, and marked with irregular black veins. Hind-wings rose- 
colour, traversed by 3 black bands. Thorax dark brown, white 
tinged with rose at the sides. Abdomen purple or deep rose colour 
with black bands, and a broad longitudinal brown stripe down the 
middle. Caterpillar large ; a fine apple green colour, with 7 oblique 
stripes on each side, purple and white. The stigmata are orange, 
and the caudal horn yellow beneath and black above. Feeds on the 
privet, and also the lilac, ash, elder and laurel. It generally changes 
to a chrysalis in August, sometimes earlier, as the moth has been 
seen in July. It forms no cocoon, but makes an oval chamber in the 
earth, the sides of which it consolidates by the pressure of its body 
and by a glutinous secretion from its mouth. Not unfrequent in the 
South. July, August. 

4-6. 10. SPHINX CONVOLVULI. Unicorn H.-Moth. {See 

Part III. Plate 2.) Caterpillar variable in colour, &c. Usually 
bright green, with dark spots on the back, and oblique yellow stripes 
on the sides. Sometimes it is entirely brown. Stigmata usually 
black or pink. Feeds on wild convolvulus. Generally turns to a 
chrysalis the end of July, and tlie moth appears in September; but 
if the larva is not full grown till later, the moth does not appear till 
May or June following. The insect, it is said, sometimes remains 2 
or 3 years in the Chrysalis state. Not common. Sept. May, June. 

3—3|. 11. SPHINX PINASTRI. Pine H.-Moth. Upper side, fore¬ 

wings ash-grey, clouded with brown, and with 3 diverging dark 
streaks, and one at the extremity of the wing. Hind-wings brownish 
ash-colour. Thorax grey on the back, 2 dark bands down each side, 
and white beyond. Abdomen ringed alternately with white and 
black; a stripe of grey with a black line in the middle along the 
back. Caterpillar at first yellowish brown ; afterwards green, with 
2 stripes of lemon-yellow along each side, a brown dorsal band, and 
numerous fine black lines across the back. Stigmata yellow, sur¬ 
rounded bv a black ring. Caudal horn black. Feeds on the spruce 
and Scotch fir. Very rare. Juncl 

Genus DEILEPHILA. 

These insects have the spiral tongue considerably smaller 
than ill the last Genus. The Caterpillars are spotted on 
the sides; the caudal-horn is short and rugose. 

3. 12. DEILEPHILA EUPHORBIA. Spotted Elephant H. 

Moth. Upper side, fore-wings dusky green, with a broad irregular 
rosy fascia running obliquely from the hind margin to the apex: 
lower margin dusky rose; inner margin with a narrow white edge. 
Hind wings red rose, with a white mark, the base and a transverse 
band black. Thorax dusky or olive green; abdomen the same; 
sides of the 3 first segments white; 2 next the base with black spots ; 
the rest with a narrow white edge at the sides. Beneath, rose-colour, 
varied. Caterpillar varies mucYi, according to its age. When ready 
to change into a chrysalis it is black, with numerous slightly elevated 
white or yellow points, in transverse lines placed close to each other, 
and three rows of round spots along each side, the upper and central 
row cream-colour, the lower one bright red. The Euphorbia cypa- 
parissias is its chief food, also E. Esula and E. Paralias. N ear Barn¬ 
staple, where E. Paralias is abundant, they are to be found; but 
when full grown they are so conspicuous that they become the prey 
of marine birds. In September they descend into the sand and be¬ 
come chrysalides, and the following June the insect emerges. How¬ 
ever, sometimes they remain in the Pupa state two seasons. A rare 
and local insect. June. 

2J—3. 13. D. GALII. Madder fl. Moth. Much resembles the last, 

but the abdomen is tinged with green, and has a series of small white 
spots down the back. Caterpillar said to be a bronzed green colour, 
a yellow line along the back. A row of yellow spots bordered wdth 
back on each side. Feeds on different kinds of galium. Rare. June. 


INCHES. 

3|. 14. D. LINEATA (LIVORNICA.) Rayed H. Moth. Rather 

larger, but much like the last; but the thorax has two white rays 
convergent in front. Abdomen, each segment with a w'hite border at 
the side, spotted with black. Caterpillar said to be yellow olive • 
the head, a dorsal line, and two rows of large points along the sides^ 
rose colour. Caudal horn rose, and black beneath. White beneath! 
Turns to a chrysalis the end of July. The moth appears thirty days 
after. Very rare. August, September. 

Genus CHGEROCAMPA (METOPSILUS.) 

The caterpillars have the caudal horn smooth and short, 
sometimes almost obsolete. The cocoons are formed of 
leaves on the surface of the ground. 

4^ 16. METOPSILUS (CHCEROCAMPA) NERII. Oleander H. 

Moth. Upper side, a fine deep olive-green, variously shaded with 
white, rose-colour and violet, in undulating lines and transvere 
streaks. On the fore-wings, at the apex, a white mark resembling 
the letter Y reversed. Thorax deep green, a pale cross line in front. 
Abdomen deep green, the first and second segments whitish ; oblique 
olive-coloured streaks on the sides of the others. Caterpillar when 
full grown is greyish green, the four interior segments pale yellow; 
a white line along each side, and white dots scattered over the sur¬ 
face. A large white, blue and black eye-shaped spot on each side 
of the third segment. Anal horn short and ochrous. Head green. 
Feeds on Nerium Oleander, or Periw'inkles. Very rare. Dover and 
Teignmouth. August, September. 

22/3—3. 16. METOPSILUS (CHHIROCAMPA) CELERIO. Sharp¬ 

winged H. Moth. Upper side. Fore-wings greyish or browmisb, 
with black lines and whitish streaks, and a white band from base to 
apex. Hind-wings deep rose colour at the base, the rest greyish, 
with two oblique black bands and nervures. Body, back brownish, 
with two white streaks from the fore part of the head along each 
side of the thorax, and two stripes of yellow on the thorax. Abdo¬ 
men, a silvery white line down the centre and a row of small spots 
on each side of it. Caterpillar varies, but is commonly brown, two 
yellow lines on each side, the lower one of crescent-shaped spots; 
4th and 5th segments have two large ocelli, with a white pupil and 
yellow iris. Feeds on the vine, or on Galium Verum, Very rare. 
Been found near Oxford. July, August. 

2^. 17. METOPSILUS (CHCEROCAMPA) ELPENOR. Ele¬ 

phant H. M. (See Part I., Plate 2.) Caterpillar, after the second 
change of skin, is brown, with six oblique rays, and the sides of the 
breast greyish. Fourth and fifth segment have a round black spot 
on each side, with a lunule in the centre, the edges of which are 
white, inclining to violet, the middle olive brown. When young 
the whole body is green. Feeds on various Epilobiums, Galium and 
Vine. More common than most Hawk-Moths. May, June. 

2. 18. METOPSILUS (CHCEROCAMPA) PORCELLUS. Small 

Elephant H. Moth. Upper side. Fore-wings chiefly ochre 
yellow, with a purple band, and variegated with purple; hind-wings, 
at the base and margin blackish and purple, with a space between 
of yellowish colour. Body entirely deep rose or purplish, sometimes 
with a greenish yellow tinge on the back. Caterpillar resembles the 
last and feeds on similar plants. Less common. May. 

Genus MAOROGLOSSA. 

Elight cliiiiTial. Tail tufted. Spiral tongue very long. 
The caterpillars have a caudal horn. The pupa is concealed 
in a cocoon placed on the surface of the ground. 

U— 2. 19. MACROGLOSSA STELLATARUM. Humming-bird H. 

Moth. Upper side. Fore-wings dusky brown, with various dark 
markings. Hind-wings, rust-yellow, suffused with dusky at the 
base and margin. Body greyish or brownish. Abdomen with black 
and white tufts at the sides of the lower segments; the tuft at the 
end black. Caterpillar green, with numerous white points, and two 
white rays along the sides. Anal horn rather long, yellowish at the 
tip, blue at the base. Feeds on Galiums, &c. It sometimes enters 
the earth for its change, and at others constructs a cocoon of earth, 
pieces of leaves, &c. This curious insect frequents gai-dens, &c.. 
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appearing usually morning or afternoon, darting from flower to flower 
with amazing rapidity, poising itself like a humming bird pver the 
blossoms, till it extracts the honey by means of its long spiral pro¬ 
boscis. While thus suspended, the vibration of the wings js so rapid 
as to cause a humming noise. In very fine seasons it continues with 
us as late as October. Hovering over the flowers with quivering 
wings, its fine hawk-like eyes survey all surrounding dangers. The 
least movement alarms it, and it darts away with the speed of an 
arrow. It sometimes counterfeits death when tearful of danger. This 
insect is said to be of frequent occurrence, but is certainly very rare 
in some counties. July^ August, September, October. 

Genus SESIA. 

If. 20. SESIA FUCIFORMIS. Broad-bobderedBpH.Moth. 

Wings transparent. A purplish band round the margin, and a dis- 
coidal streak on the fore-wings. Body yellowish; third and fourth 
segments deep red, and the two following yellow. Tuft at the end, 
black at the sides and yellow in the middle. Resembles a drone-bee. 
Loves to fly in the sunshine, extracting the nectar from the flowers 
of the hare-bell. Caterpillar pale green ; legs, anal horn and under¬ 
side of the body reddish brown. Feeds on Honeysuckle and yellow 
Bedstraw (galium). Found sometimes in Kent, Surrey, and Essex. 
Once taken in some numbers near York. June. 

21 . SESIA BOMBYLIFORMIS, Narrow-bordered Bee H. 
D. (from the last.) Wings with a narrow brown edge, and no dis- 
coidal streak. Body tawny olive, second and third segments almost 
black, and the two following bright orange. Tuft at the end black at 
the sides and orange in the middle. Caterpillar varies much; usually 
green, a pale line on each side, surmounted by a purple one. When 
young it has a few branched spines. Feeds on Scabiosa succisa and 
other plants. Rare. June. 


Family Trochiliida:. 

This family consists of Insects much resembling 
those of the orders Hymenoptera and Diptera, such 
as Wasps, Bees, Gnats, Ichneumons, &c. The 
wings are transparent. The caterpillars are fleshy 
grubs, with naked bodies, and no caudal horn. 
They live in the interior of the branches or roots 
of trees, of the debris of which they construct a 
cocoon. The chrysalis is enabled to push itself 
half out of the hole in the stem, which the cater¬ 
pillar had previously made; and these chrysalids 
may be sometimes seen projecting from the stem 
of trees after the insect has emerged from them. 
The insects differ much in habits, some being- 
very active, and flying in the hottest sunshine, and 
others very sluggish, flying heavily and resting on 
the trunks or leaves of trees. 

19—22? 1. TROCHILIUM APIFORME (SPHECIA APIFORMIS.) 

LINES. S Hornet Moth, or, Bee-clear-wing. Wings transparent, the 
edges, nervures and a transverse stripe on \he fore-wings rusty brown. 
Head yellow. Thorax brown, with four yellow spots. Body, 
yellow; first and fourth segments black with brown hairs; the 
others edged with black; fifth and second end ones brown on the 
back and a line on the sides. Caterpillar downy and whitish; a 
dusky line along the back ; head dark brown. It lives in the stem 
and roots of willow and poplar trees, and the insect likewise fre¬ 
quents those trees, and is not scarce in certain situations, such as 
Epping Forest, Coombe Wood, &c. June, July. 


18—20 ? 2. SPHECIA BEMBECIFORMIS (TROCHILIUM CRABRO- 

LiNES. S NIFORME.) Lunar-hornet Moth. Rather like the last, but 
of a darker ground-colour, with a black head. Much rarer than 
the last. July. 

1 -11. 3. TROCHILIUM VESPIFORME (flEGERIA ASILIFOR- 

MIS.) Breeze-clear Under-wing. The largest British species. 
Fore-wings covered with dark seales. Colour blue-black, with a 
white line before the eyes; the collar is yellow. Thorax with a 
lateral stripe, and a spot of yellow at the base of the fore-wings. 
Abdomen with three yellow bands, and the tail with two longitudinal 
yellow streaks. The caterpillai- is said to feed on poplars, or on 
Betula alba. Very rare. June. 

1. 4. TROCHILIUM SPHEGIFORME (^GERIA SPHECI- 

FORMIS.) Body blue-black, with yellow stripes, &c. Still rarer 
than the last. The few specimens preserved have been chiefly found 
near London and in the Isle of Wight. It frequents Birch trees, 
on the wood of which the caterpillar probably feeds. June. 

5. TROCHILIUM CHRYSIDIFORME. (^GERIA CIIRY- 
SIDIFORMIS.) Ruby-ely Clear-wing. Only one instance is 
recorded of this insect being taken in Britain. It is now in the 
possession of Mr. Haworth. 

1. 6. TROCHILIUM ICHNEUMONIFORME. Brownish black 

colour; the head with a white patch in front, and the collar yellow¬ 
ish. Six or seven yellow bands on the abdomen. This species has 
been found in various parts of the South of England. 

ABOUT I 7. TROCHILIUM CVNIPIFORME. Blue black; the head with 
I. ( a white stripe in fi-ont, and the collar yellow. Three or four yellow 

bands on the abdomen. Caterpillar whitish, with a brown head, 
and is found under the bark of the Oak and Birch. The insect has 
been taken in Suri’ey and Kent, near Cheltenham, &c. J une. 

8—10 ? 8. TROCHILIUM TIPULIFORME. Blue-black. with 

LINES. S three or four very slender transverse bands. Thorax with yellow 
lines. Breast with a yellow lateral spot. Caterpillar whitish, head 
and feet brown, and a dark dorsal line. Feeds on the pith of the 
common currant-tree. The moth is exceedingly active, and delights 
to settle on the currant leaves in the hot sunbeams. This is the 
commonest British species. June. 

9. TROCHILIUM PHILANTHIFORME. One specimen, 
taken in Devonshire. 

10^ ? 10. TROCHILIUM ANDRENiEFORME. Only one or two 

LINES. S specimens taken, one near Greenhithe, another near Dover. 

S_10| ) 11. TROCHILIUM FORMIC.3EFORME. Fore-wings, a fulvous 

LINES. ) red patch at the tip. Blue-black, a silvery line before the eyes. 

Thorax and bi-east unspotted. Rather uncommon, but found oc¬ 
casionally near London. Jidy, August. 

lOlines, 12. TROCHILIUM CULICIFORME. Palpi fulvous beneath. 

1 inch. Blue-black; a white line before, and a white spot behind the eyes. 

Thorax unspotted above, but a fulvous spot on each side the breast. 
Abdomen with the fourth segment fulvous red ; the fan-tail black. 
Caterpillar dirty white; head brown. Feeds on the wood of the 
plum and apple. Not common. Woods round London, at Gravesend 
and Dublin. 

8_10 ? 13. TROCHILIUiM MYOP^FORME. Palpi entirely black in 

LINES. \ the female white beneath in the male. Blue-black. Head with a 
slender white line. Thorax unspotted above ; a large fulvous spot 
on each side the breast. Abdomen, fourth segment fulvous red, and 
in the female black beneath, but in the male white beneath. The 
most abundant of the red-belted kinds in gardens near London. 
May, June. 

14. TROCHILIUM STOMOXYFORME. Doubtful native. 
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BUTTERFLIES AND HAWK-MOTHS 

WHICH APPEAE IN MAY. 


Papilio Machaon. Swallow Tail 
P. Podalirius. Scarce Swallow Tail 
Gonepteryx Rhamni. Brimstone 
Pontia {Pieris) Brassicce. Common Cabbagt 
P. Charicleci. Early White Cabbage 
P. Rupee. Small White 
P. Napi. Green veined White 
Mancipkim Daplidice. Bath White 
Pontia {Euchloe) Cardamines. Orange Tip 
Lcucopthasia Sinapis. Wood White 
Pieris Crateegi. Black-veined White 
Melitea Artemis. Greasy Fritillary 
M. Euphrosyne. Pearl-bordered F. 

Argynnis Lathonia. Queen of Spain F, 

V. Atalanta. Bed Admiral 
Cynthia Cardni. Painted Lady 
Nemeobitis {Hamearis) Lucina. 

Theda Rubi. Green Haii'-streak 
Polyommatus Argiolus. Azure Blue 
P. Alsus. Bedford Blue 
P. Acis. Mazarine Blue 
P. Alexis. Common Blue 
P. Adonis. Clifden Blue 


May, July, August. 

May and June. 

May, February, March, June, and Autumn. 
May, April, July. 

May, June. 

May, April, July. 

May, July. 

May, April, and August. 

May, April, July. 

May, July. 

May, June, August. 

May, April, June^ July. 

May, September. 

May, August, September. 

May, August, September. 

May, June. 

May. 

May, Jmie, and August. 

May, July, and August. 

May, July. 

May, July. 

May, June, and August. 

May, July, August. 


Duke of Burgundy Fritillary 


HESPEEIDJE. 


Thyrnele {Pyrgus) Alveolus. Grizzled Skipper 
T. {Nisoniades) Pages. Dingy S. 

Pamphila {Cyclopides) Paniscus. Chequered S. 
P. Sylvanus. Large S. 


May. 

May, June. 

May, June. 

May, June, July, August. 


CEEPUSCULABIA. 


Anthrocera Loti. Five-spotted Burnet Moth 
A. Trifolii. 

Smerinthus Ocellatus. Eyed Hawk-Moth 
S. Tilice. Lime H. M. 

Sphinx Convolvuli. Unicorn H. M. 
Metopsilus Elpenor. Elephant H. M. 

M. Porcellus. Small Elephant H. M. 
Trochilium Myopceforme. 


May, July. 

May, June. 

May, June. 

May, June. 

May, June, September. 
May, June. 

May. 

May, June. 


ADDENDA 

To the List of Butterflies and Hawk-Moths which appear in June, July, and August. 


Anthrocera Trifolii. May, June. 

Trochilium Crabroniforme (or Sphecia Bembeciformis.) July. 

T. Cynipiforme. June. 

T. Tipulforme. Ju 7 ie. 

T. Formicceforme July, August. 

T. Myop^forme. May, June. 
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LIST OF THE BKITISH BIRDS, 

Taken from Yarrell and Selby, 


M. Stands for Migratory. O. V. For Occasional Vistant. 


RAPTORES. 


Vulturidce. 

Egyptian Vulture. O. V. 


R. FalcoiiidcB. 

Golden Eagle 
White-tailed E. 

Osprey, or Fishing Hawk 
Gyr-Falcon. O. V. 

Peregrine F, 

Hobby. M. 

Red-footed F. O. V. 

Merlin. M. ? 

Kestrel or Windhover 
Goshawk 
Sparrow-hawk 
Kite 

Swallow-tailed K. O, V. 
Common Buzzard 
Rough-legged B. O. V. 
Honey B. O. V. 

Marsh Harrier 
Hen H. 

Montagu’s H. 

R. Strigidce. 

Eagle Owl. O. V. 
Scops-eared 0. O. V. 
Long-eared O. 

Short-eared O. M. 

White or Bam O. 

Tawny O. 

Snowy O. O. V. ? 

HawkO. O. V. 

Little O. O. V. 

Tengmalms O. O. V. 

INSESSORES. 

DENTIROSTRES. 

LaniadcB. 

Great Grey Shrike. O. V. 
Red-backed S. M. 
Woodchat S. O. V. 


/. D. Muscicapidee. 

Spotted Flycatcher. M. 

Pied F. O. V. 


I. D. MeruUdce. 

Common Dipper 
Missel Thrush 
White’s T. O. V. 
Fieldfare. M. 

Song Thrush. M.? 
Redwing. M. 

Blackbird 
Ring Ouzel. M. 

Golden Oriole. O, Y. 


/. D. SylviadcB. 

Alpine Accentor. O. V. 

Hedge A. 

Redbreast 

Blue-throated Warbler. 0, V. 
Redstart. M. 

Black R. O. V. 

Stone Chat 
Whin Chat. M. 

Wheatear. M. 

Grasshopper Warbler. M. 
Sedge W. M. 

Savi’s W. O. V. 

ReedW. M. 

Nightingale. M. 

Black-cap Warbler. M. 
Garden W. M. 

Common Whitethroat. M. 
Lesser W. M. 

Wood Warbler. M. 

Willow W. M. 

Chiff-Chaff. M. 

Dartford Warbler 
Dalmatian Regulus. O. V. 
Golden-crested R. 

Fire-crested R. O. V. 


I. D. Par idee. 

Great Tit 
Blue T. 

Crested T. 

Cole T. 

Marsh T. 

Long-tailed T. 

Bearded T. 


I. D. Ampelidce. 

Bohemian Waxwing. O. V. 


I. D. Motacillidce. 

Pied Wagtail. M. in parts 
Grey W. M. in parts 
Grey-headed W. O. V. 

Ray’s W. M. 

I, D. Anthidce. 

Tree Pipit. M. 

Meadow P. 

Rock P. 

Richard’s P. O. V. 


INSESSORES. 

CONIROSTRES. 

Alaudidee. 

Shore Lark. O. V. 

Sky L. 

Wood L. 

Short-toed L. O. V. 


I. C. Emberizidee. 

Lapland Bunting. O. V. 
Snow B. M. 

Common B. 

Black-headed B. 

Yellow B. 

Cirl B. 

Ortolan B. O. V. 


I. C. Fringillidce. 
Chaffinch 

Mountain Finch. M. 

Tree Sparrow 
House S. 

Greenfinch 
Hawfinch. M. 

Goldfinch 
Siskin. M. 

Common Linnet 
Mealy Redpole 
Lesser B. M. in parts 
Mountain Linnet. M. in parts 
Bullfinch 

Pine Grosbeak. O. V, 
Common Crossbill. O. V. 
Parrot C. O. V. 
White-winged C, O. V. 


I. C. Sturnidee. 

Common Starling 
Rose-coloured Pastor. O. V. 


I. C. Corvidce. 

Chough 

Raven 

Carrion Crow 
Hooded C. M. 

Rook 

Jackdaw 

Magpie 

Jay 

Nutcracker. O. V. 

INSESSORES. 

SCANSORES. 

Picidee. 

Great Black Woodpecker. O, V. 
Green W. 

Great Spotted W. 

Lesser Spotted W. 

Wryneck. M. 


I. S. Certhiad( 2 . 

Common Creeper 
Wren 

Hoopoe. O, V. 

Nuthatch 


I. S. CucuUd(B, 

Cuckoo. M. 

Yellow-billed American C. O. V, 


I. FISSIROSTRES. 

Meropidee. 

Roller. 0. V. 

Bee-eater. O. V. 


I. F. Halcijonidm. 

Kingfisher 
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LIST OF THE BEITISH BIRDS. 


[. F. Hirundinida:. 

Swallow. M. 

Martin. M. 

SandM. M. 

American Purple M. O. V. 
Common Swift. M. 

Alpine S. O. V. 


I. F. Caprimulgidce. 

Nightjar. M. 


RASORES. 

ColumhidcB. 

Ring-Dove 
Sto(^ D. 

Rock D. 

Turtle D. M. 

Passenger Pigeon. O. V. 


R, Phasianidoi. 

Common Pheasant 


R. Tetraonidco. 

Capercaillie 
Black Grouse 
Red G. 

Ptarmigan 
Common Partridge 
Red-legged P. 

Virginian Colin 
Common Quail. M. 


R. SlruthiotiidcB. 

Great Bustard 
Little B. 0. V. 


GRALLATORES. 

Charadriidco. 

Cream-coloured Courser. O. V. 
Great Plover. M. 

Golden P. 

Dotterel. M. 

Ringed Plover 
Kentish P. O. V. 

Little Ringed Plover. O. V. 
Grey P. M. 

Peewit 

Turnstone. M. 

Sanderling. M. 

Oyster Catcher 


G. GruidcB. 

Common Crane. O. V. 


G. Ardeid(B. 

Common Heron 
Purple H. O. V. 

Great White H. O. V. 
Little Egret. O. V. 
Buff-backed Heron. O. V. 
Squacco H. O. V. 

Little Bittern. O. V. 
Common Bittern 
American B. O. V. 

Night Heron. 0. V. 

White Stork. O. V. 

Black Stork. O. V. 

White Spoonbill. O. V. 
Glossy Ibis. O. V. 


G. Scolopacidce. 

Common Curlew. M.? 

Whimbrel. M.? 

Spotted Redshank. O. V. 

Common R. 

Green Sandpiper O. V. 

Wood S. O. V. 

Common S. M. 

Spotted S. O. V. 

Greenshank. M. 

Avocet 

Black-winged Stilt. 0. V. 

Black-tailed Godwit 
Bar-tailed G. M. 

Ruff. M. 

Woodcock. M. 

Great Snipe. O. V. 

Common S. M. ? 

Jacks. M. 

Sabines S. O. V. 

Brown S. O. V. 

Curlew Sandpiper. O. V. 

Knot. M. 

Buff-breasted S. O. V. 
Broad-billed S. O. V. 

Little Stint. O. V. 

Temminck^s S. 0. V. 

Schinz^s Sandpiper. O. V, 
Pectoral S. O. V. 

Dunlin. (Sea Snipe.) M. in parts 
Purple Sandpiper. M. 


G. Rallidce. 

Collared Pratincole. O. V. 
Land Rail. M. 

Spotted Crake. M. 

Little C. O. V. 

Baillon’s C. O. V. 

Water Rail 
Moor Hen 


G. Lobipedid<B. 

Common Coot. M.? 

Grey Phalarope. O. V. 
Red-necked P. M. 


NATATORES. 

Anatidm. 

Grey-legged Goose. M. 

Bean G. M. 

Pink-footed G. M. 

White-fronted G. M. 

Bernicle G. M. 

Brent G. M. 

Red-breasted G. O. V. 

Egyptian G. O. V. 

Spur-winged G. O. V. 

Canada G. O. V. 

Hooper. M. 

Bewick’s Swan. M. 

Mute S. 

Polish S. O. V. 

Ruddy Shieldrake. O. V. 

Common S. 

Shoveler. M. 

Gadwall. M. 

Pintail Duck. M. 

Bimaculated D. O. V. 

Wild D. 

Garganey. M. 

Teal. M. 

Wigeon. M. 

American W. O. V. 

Eider Duck. M. in parts 
Steller’s Western D. O. V. 

King D. O. V. 

Velvet Scoter. M. 

Common S. M. 

Surf S. M. 

Red-crested whistling Duck. O. V. 
Pochard. M. 

Ferruginous Duck. O. V. 

Scaup D. M. 

American Scaup. O. V. 

Tufted Duck. M. 

Long-tailed D. M. 

Harlequin D. O. V. 

Golden Eye. M. 

Buffel-headed Duck. O. V. 

Smew. M. 

Hooded Merganser. O. V. 
Red-breasted M. M. in parts 
Goosander. M. in parts 


N. Colymbidee. 

Great-crested Grebe 
Red-necked G. M. 
Sclavonian G. M. in parts 
Eared G. 

Little G. 


Great Northern Diver. M. 
Black-throated D. O. V. 

Red-throated D. M. in parts 


N. Alcadee. 

Common Guillemot. M. ? 
Brunnick’s G. O. V. 
Ringed G. O. V. 

Black G. 

Little Auk. O. V. 

Puffin. M. 

Razor-bill. M. 

Great Auk. O. V. 


N. PelecanidcB. 

Common Cormorant 

Shag 

Gannet 


LaridcB 

Caspian Tern. O. V. 
Sandwich T. M. 

Roseate T. M. 

Common T. M. 

Arctic T. M. 

Whiskered T. 0. V. 
Gull-billed T. O. V. 
Lesser T. M. 

Black T. M. 

Noddy T. O. V. 

Sabines Gull. O. V. 

Little G. O. V. 

Masked G. O. V. 
Black-headed G. 

Laughing G. O, V. 
Kittiwake G. M. 

Ivory G. O. V. 

Common G. 

Iceland G. O. V. 

Lesser Black-backed G. 
Herring G. 

Great Black-backed G. 
Glaucous G. O. V. 
Common Skua 
Pomerine S. O. V. 
Richardson’s S. M. 
Buffbn’s S. 

Fulmar Petrel 

Greater Shearwater. 0. V. 

Manx S. M. 

Bulwer’s Petrel. O. V. 
Wilson’s P. O. V. 
Fork-tailed P. 

Storm P. 
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CATALOGUE OF BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISH. 

CLASSED ACCORDING TO JENYN’S MANUAL. 


;f>foTE.—Those Fish that chiefly live in the Sea, and only occasionally migrate to Rivers, are marked 0. 

Those chiefly living in Fresh Water, hut that occasionally migrate to the Sea, are marked 0. S. 


I. OSSEI. 

Order 1. ACANTHOPTERYGII. 

Genus 1, 


The Perch 

Perea fluviatilis 


The Ruffe, or Pope 

„ cernua 



Genus 5. 


The River Bullhead. Miller’s 
Thumb 

1 Cottus gobio 



Genus 8. 


The three-spined Stickleback 

Gasterosteus aculeatus 

0. S. 

The rough-tailed S. 

„ trachurus 

0. S. 

The half-armed S. 

„ semiarmatus 

0. S. 

The smooth-tailed S. 

„ leiurus 

0. S. 

The short-spined S. 

„ brachycentrus 

0. S. 

The four-spined S. 

„ spinulosus 


The ten-spined S. 

„ pungitius, 

0. S. 

Order 2. MALACOPTERYGII. 



Genus 35. 


The common Carp. 

Cyprinus carpio 


Crucian C. 

„ gibelio 


Gold C. 

„ auratus 


Barbel 

„ barbus 


Gudgeon 

„ gobio 


Tench 

„ tinea 


Bream 

„ brama 


Wliite B. 

„ blicca 


Ide 

„ idus 


Double Roach 

„ dobula 


Roach 

„ rutilus 


Dace 

„ leuciscus 


Graining 

„ lancastriensis 


Chub 

„ cephalus 


Red-eyed Rud 

„ erythrophthalmus 


Azurine 

„ cceruleus 


Bleak 

„ alburnus 


Minnow 

„ phoxinus 



Genus 36. 


Loach 

Cobitis barhatula 


Spined Loche 

„ tsenia 



Genus 37. 


Pike 

Esox lucius 



Genus 39. 


Sly Silurus 

Silurus glanis? 



Order 2. 

M AL ACOPTERY G\l—continued. 

Genus 40. 


Salmon 

Salmo salar 

0. S. 

Bull-Trout 

„ criox 

0. S. 

Salmon-Trout 

„ trutta 

0. S. 

Parr, or Samlet 

„ salmulus 

0. S. 

Common Trout 

„ fario 


Great Grey Trout 

„ ferox 


Northern Charr 

„ umbla 


Torgoch (Welsh C.) 

„ salvelinus 

Genus 41. 


Smelt 

„ eperlanus 

Genus 42. 

O. 

Grayling 

„ thymallus 


Gwyniad 

„ lavaretus 

Genus 43. 


"Vendace 

Coregonus Willughbii 
Genus 44. 


Whitebait 

Clupea alba 

O. 

Sprat 

„ sprattus 

O. 

Twaite Shad 

„ alosa 

0. 

Allice Shad 

„ communis 

Genus 49. 


Burbot (burbolt) 

Lota vulgaris 

Genus 54. 


Flounder 

Platessa flesus 

Genus 61. 

0. 

Sharp-nosed Eel 

Anguilla acutirostris 


Broad-nosed E. 

„ latirostris 


Snig E. 

„ mediorostris 

Genus 63. 


Anglesea Morris 

Leptocephalus morisii 

IL CAETILAGINE. 

0. 

Order 6. ELEUTHEROPOMI. 

Genus 71. 


Common Sturgeon 

Acipenser sturio 

0. 

Order 9. CYCLOSTOMI. 

Genus 77. 


Sea Lamprey 

Petromyzon marinus 

0. 

River L. 

„ fluviatilis 


Planer’s L. 

„ planeri 

Genus 78. 


1 Pride 

Ammocsetes branchialis 
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CALENDAR. 

ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 

(Selected from “Observations in Natural History,” by the Hev. L. Jenyns.) 


Accentor, hedge, song begins . Jan. 17 

„ hatches. Ap. 18 

,, young broods fledged. 23 

,, song ceases . July 26 

,, song reassumed. Sept. 26 

A corns, fall. Sept. 19 

Alder, leafs . Ap. 11 

Apple-tree, stript . Nov. 4 

Apricot, fl. Mar. 10 

„ ripe. July 26 

Ash, leafs . Ap. 30 

„ leaves begin to fall . Oct. 11 

„ stript. Nov. 4 

Aspen, leCih . May 11 

„ leaves fall . Oct. 13 

liarherrio.s, ripe. Sep. 2 

Bees, hive, come abroad. Jan. 29 

„ swarm . May 25 

Beech, leafs . Ap. 23 

,, turns yellow . Sep. 29 

,, 1. begin to fall . Oct. 7 

„ stript . Nov. 15 

Beech-mast, falls . Sept.24 

Birch, leafs . Ap. 9 

,, turns yellow . Sept.27 

„ 1. fall . Oct. 6 

„ stript . Nov. 8 

Blackbird, song begins. Feb. 12 

„ lays. Ap. 7 

,, hatches . 19 

,, young fledged. 26 

,, song ceases. July 16 

Blackcap, first heard . Ap. 16 

„ lays. May 19 

„ song ceases. July 27 

Blackthorn, leafs. Ap. 6 

„ fl. 7 

Bryony, red, berries ripe. Aug. 30 

Bunting, common, note begins . Jan. 11 

„ note ceases. Nov.lO 

Bunting, reed, song begins. Ap. 28 

„ lays . May 11 

„ lays again. July 19 

Buntmgs collect in flocks. Oct. 6 

Chaffinch, song begins.. Feb. 1 

,, builds . Ap. 14 

„ lays. 28 

,, hatches... May 4 

„ young broods fledged. 17 

„ song ceases. July 5 

,, song reassumed . Sept. 2 

„ collects in flocks. Dec. 25 


Cherries, ripe. June 27 

Cherry, fl. Ap. 14 

Chiff-chaff, note first heard . 3 

„ note ceases . Sept. 30 

Crab-tree, leafs. Ap. 3 

,, flowers. 27 

Crab-apples, ripe and falling. Oct. 12 

Creeper, spring note begins. Mar. 11 

„ builds . May 6 

„ lays. 7 

Crow, hooded, last seen . Mar 9 

,, arrives. Nov. 7 

Cuckoo, first heard . Ap. 27 

,, last heard. June 27 

Cuckow-pint (Arum) berries ripe .... Sept. 7 

Currant, bl(juek,\es\Ss> . Mar. 19 

,, red, leafs . 24 

„ ripe. July 2 

Dog-wood, turns red. Oct. 17 

Dotterel, makes its spring passage .... Ap. 27 
,, makes its autumnal passage.. Sept. 19 

Dragon-fiy, four-spotted, appears- May 31 

„ golden green, appears.... 21 

,, large brown, appears .... June 10 

Elder, berries ripe. Sept. 13 

Elm, common, leafs . Ap. 7 

,, turns yellow. Oct. 11 

„ leaves begin to fall .... 31 

„ stript. Nov. 28 

ElmWych,\eeSs . Ap. 29 

„ leaves begin to fall . Sept. 16 

Fieldfare, arrives. Nov. 21 

„ last seen . Ap. 5 

Fly-catcher, spotted, first seen . May 16 

jj lays . June 4 

,, hatches. 10 

„ young broods fledged .... July 10 

Frog tadpoles, hatched. Ap. 17 

,, acquire fore-feet. June 18 

Glow-worm, shines . July 7 

Gold-crest Wren, song begins .. Feb. 14 

„ ceases . June 23 

,, reassumed . Sept. 18 

Goldfinch, song begins. Ap. 11 

„ ceases . Aug. 14 

„ lays .. May 18 

,, second broods fledged. July 25 

„ collects in flocks. Sept.l8 

Gooseberries, ripe.. July 7 


Gossamer floats . 

S Mar. 9 
iSept. 6 

Grasshopper, common, crinks. 

. July 29 

„ large marsh appears .. 

25 

Greenfinch, song begins . 

. Feb. 21 

,, builds. 

May 6 

,, lays . 

8—9 

,, young broods hatched .. 

19 

„ „ fledged .. 

. June20 

„ song ceases . 

. Aug. 16 

,, collect in flocks. 

. Dec. 15 

„ flocks separate . 

. Feb. 2 

Gull, coddy-moddy, comes inland .. 

. Oct. 22 

Harry-long-legs, appears. 

. May 10 

Hawthorn berries ripe. 

. Sept. 5 

Hazel, leafs . 

. Mar. 29 

Hen-hairier, hatches . 

J uly 6 

Honeysuckle berries ripe. 

. Aug. 6 

Horse-chestnut, leafs . 

. Mar.31 

„ fl. 

. May 3 

„ leaves begin to fail.. 

. Oct. 1 

„ stript .. 

. Nov. 2 

Horse-chestnuts fall. 

. Oct. 4 

Humble-bee appears. 

. Mar. 20 

Ivy-berries ripe. 

. Ap. 1 

Jackdaw builds. 

. Mar. 25 

„ lays. 

. Ap. 23 

„ young fledged . 

Junell 

Jays, young, fledged . 

. July 4 

Kestrel, lays. 

. Ap. 22 

„ young fledged. 

. July 11 

Laburnum flow'ers. 

• May 11 

Land-rail, note first heard . 

June 6 

„ lays . 

14 

Larch, leafs . 

. Ap. 2 

„ turns yellow. 

. Nov. 8 

„ leaves fall . 

15 

„ stript . 

24 

Lilac flowers. 

. Ap. 30 

„ Persian, flowers. 

. May 7 

Lime, leafs. 

. Ap. 12 

„ turns yellow . 

. Sept. 16 

„ leaves fall . 

22 

,, stript . 

. Oct. 18 

„ flowers. 

. July 2 

Linnet, common, song begins . 

. Mar.23 

„ lays . 

Ap. 25 

„ young fledged. 

. May 28 

,, song ceases. 

. Aug. 9 

Linnets collect in flocks . 

. Oct. 4 
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Magpie builds . 

Mar. 22 

Maple leafs . 

Ap. 15 

„ leaves fall . 

Oct. 7 

Martin, house, first seen. 

Ap. 30 

„ builds . 

May 21 

,, second broods fledged . 

Aug. 13 

„ last seen. 

Oct. 16 

Martin, sand, first seen . 

May 7 

Martins collect in great numbers on 


roofs of houses . 

Aug. 29 

,, bulk departed. 

Sept.29 

May-fly appears . 

May 17 

Mite, scarlet-satin, appears. 

Mar.l7 

Moor-hen, lays. 

Ap. 6 

,, hatches . 

23 

Mushrooms abound. 

Aug. 5 

Nightingale, first heard . 

Ap. 21 

,, lays. 

May 13 

,, song ceases. 

June 7 

Nuthatch, whistling note heard. 

Ap. 26 

Oak, leafs. 

May 2 

,, stript. 

Nov. 26 

Owl, long-eared, lays . 

Ap. 16 

,, short-eared, arrives. 

Oct. 25 

„ tawny, hoots. 

Feb. 2 

„ » lays . 

Mai’.28 

Partndges, young hatched. 

June21 

„ „ fledged . 

July 6 

Peaches ripe. 

Aug. 31 

Pear leafs. 

Ap. 8 

Peewit lays . 

19 

,, collect in flocks. 

Sept. 18 

Petty chaps, first heard . 

May 4 

„ song ceases. 

July 12 

Pheasants, young hatched. 

June 6 

Pipit-tit, song begins . 

Ap. 11 

„ lays . 

May 14 

„ song ceases . 

Jul}- 21 

Pipit-tree, first heard . 

Ap. 20 

„ lays . 

May 18 

„ second time. 

July 5 

,, song ceases.. 

9 

Plover, golden, arrives. 

Oct. 24 

„ great, first heard or seen. 

Ap. 17 

Plum, leafs . 

Ap. 4 

Popla?', black, leafs. 

23 

,, Lombardy, leafs. 

23 

,, leaves fall. 

Oct. 13 

„ stript. 

Nov. 8 

,, white, leafs. 

Ap. 19 

„ leaves fall. 

Oct. 8 

,, stript. 

30 

Quail, first heard. 

May 29 

Raspberries, ripe . 

July 3 

Redbreast, song begins. 

Jan. 8 

„ lays . 

Ap. 11 

,, hatches . 

14 

„ young fledged . 

29 

,, lays second time. 

June 4 

„ second brood hatched .... 

12 

,, song ceases. 

23 

,, ,, reassumed. 

Aug. 20 


Redstart, first heard.. Ap. 15 

„ song ceases . June 13 

„ young fledged. 16 

Redwing arrives . Nov,21 

Ring-dove, coos. Feb. 25 

„ lays. Ap. 25 

„ hatches . 30 

„ lays again. Aug. 12 

„ note ceases. Sept.28 

Rooks build . Mar. 3 

„ lay . 25 

,, hatch . Ap. 9 

„ young fledged. May 2 


return to their nest-trees to roost July 2 


Sandpiper, common, first seen. May 28 

Skylark, song begins. Jan. 23 

„ ceases . Nov. 5 

,, collect in flocks. Dec. 8 

Sloes . Oct. 4 

Snipe, common, appears in plenty .... 1 

„ jack, arrives . 3 

Sparrow, house, build . Ap. 10 

,, second broods hatched July 2 

,, collect in flocks. Sept. 15 

Spurge-laurel berries, ripe . J uly 1 

Starlings resort to buildings. Jan. 21 

,, young fledged . May 19 

,, collect in flocks. Aug.24 

Stock-dove, note begins. Mar. 5 

„ ceases.. Sept. 5 

,, lays. Ap. 13 

Strawbernes, ripe. June22 

Swallow, first seen . Ap. 19 

,, song begins . 23 

„ builds. May 7 

,, young fledged . June 14 

„ second brood fledged. Aug. 1 

„ song ceases. Sept. 7 

„ last seen. Oct. 14 

,, and Martins congregate .... Aug. 12 


Swift, first seen. May 13 

„ young fledged. J uly 28 

„ last seen. Aug. 8 


Sycamore, leafs. Ap. 12 

„ leaves fall. Sept. 18 

„ stript. Nov. 1 


Teal arrives . 16 

Thrush, missel, song begins. Jan. 26 

,, lays . Ap. 9 

„ hatches. 20 

„ song ceases . May 27 

,, „ reassumed . Nov. 2 

Thrush, song, song begins . Jan. 31 

„ lays . Ap. 12 

,, hatches. 20 

,, young fledged. 30 

„ lays again. July 10 

„ song ceases . 19 

,, „ rcassuraed ... Nov.29 


Titmice draw near houses .. 

,, cole, note begins. 

„ „ ceases . 

„ great, song begins . 

„ „ ceases . 

„ „ reassunied. 

„ long-tailed, lays. 

,, „ hatches. 

„ marsh, note begins. 

„ „ ceases . 

„ „ reassumed .... 

Trees make their midsummer shoots 

, assume autumnal tints. 

, everywhere stript of leaves.,.. 

Turtle-dove, first heard. 

„ lays . 

„ last heard. 

Wagtail, grey, arrives. 

„ pied, first seen . 

„ spring note begins .. 

„ yellow, first seen . 

Wall-flower flowers . 

Walnut ripe . 

Warblei', sedge, first heard. 

„ lays . 

„ song ceases. 

,, tvood, first heal’d . 

,, song ceases. 

Wasp, queen, appeal’s . 

,, common begins to abound .. .. 
Whin-chat, first heard . 

„ lays . 

,, song ceases. 

White-thorn, leafs. 

„ fl. 

White-throat, first heard. 

young fledged . 

„ song ceases. 

White-throat, lesser, first heard- 

„ lays. 

„ song ceases . 

Wild duck arrives. 

Wild geese, flocks aiTive .... .. 

,, return north . 

Willow, weeping, leafs. 

Willows open their catkins . 

Woodcock arrives. 

,, last seen . 

Woodpecker, green, cries. 

Wood-pigeons collect in flocks. 

Wren, song begins. 

„ builds. 

„ second brood fledged. 

Wryneck first heard. 

Yellow-hammer, song begins . 

„ lays . 

young fledged .... 

„ song ceases . 

„ reassumed .... 
Yew-berries ripe . 


Nov.16 
Jan. 19 
Aug. 8 
Jan. 24 
May 22 
Sept. 10 
Ap. 18 
May 12 
Jan. 1 
Ap. 18. 
Dec. 25 
July 9 
Oct. 5 
Dec. 1 
May 8 
June 18 
July 23 

Nov .24 
Feb. 1 
Mai’.17 
May 3 
Mar.24 
Oct. 5 
Ap, 25 
May 13 
July 23 
May 4 
June28 
Ap. 10 
June25 
Ap. 24 
May 20 
June20 
Mar.23 
May 5 
Ap. 25 
May 31 
July 18 
Ap. 26 
May 16 
July 7 
Oct. 29 
Oct, 28 
Mar. 3 
21 
19 

Oct. 30 
Mar. 16 
25 

Nov.l3 
Jan. 5 
Ap. 14 
July 18 
Ap. 24 

Feb.15 
May 15 
July 6 
Aug.l2 
Oct. 19 
Sept.10 
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Selections from “A comparative view of White’s and Markwick’s Calendars.” 


Itedhroast, sings. 

Jjarhn {A. arvensis) congregate 

Nuthatch, heard . 

(Urey and White Wagtail ap¬ 
pear . 

Musel Thrush, sings. 

Hedge Sparrow sings . 

(ireater Titmouse sings. 

'J’hrush (T. musicus) sings.. .. 
liees appear . 

Chaffi,nehes, male and female, 
seen in equal numbers .... 
Bunting (E. alba) in great 

fl()cks . 

JAnnets (F. linota) congregate 
Itooks resort to their nest-trees 

II. Sparrow chirps . 

Brambling (F. JVJontifringilla) 

appears . 

Black-hird whistles . 

IFj'en sings. 

Shy-larh sings . 

Wood-lark sings. 

Chaffinch sings. 

Yellow Wagtail appears .... 

Blue Titmouse chirps. 

Bnmm Wood Owl hoots .... 
Marsh Titmouse begins his two 

harsh sharp notes . 

(iossamer floats. 

Yellow-hammer sings. 

Green Woodpecker makes a 

loud cry . 

Itaven builds. 

Rooks build . 

Goldfinch sings. 

Viper (C. Beriis) appears .... 

Stone (hirhno clamours. 

Ring-dove cooes. 

.dpricot fl. 

Beach 11. 

Wryneck ap. 

Trout begin to rise. 

Crow (C. Corone) builds .... 

Golden-croioned Wren sings.. 

Gooseberry leafs. 

Blackbird lay % . 

Raven sits. 

Wheatenr ap. 

fVilloio-tvren ap. 

Sand-martin ap. 

Greenfinch sings . ... 

It)y Berries ripe. 

Swalloiv ap. 

Black Cap beard .| 

Alartin (II. Urbica) ap. ... 

AAghtingale sings. 

Snipe pip()S. 

Elm leafs . 

Gooseberry H. 

Cuckoo heard. 

Blackthorn {\ . 

Red-start ap. j 


{fi. for flowering; /. leafing; ap. the first appearanee.) 


White. 

Jan. 1—12 
1—18 

1— 14 

2 — 11 

2—14 
,'>—12 
0 —Feb. 0 
(3—22 

6 —Mar. 19 


(5—11 


9 

9 


10 - 

14 

16 

17 

17 

-Feb. 11 

21 

24. 

Feb. 21 

24. 

15 

25. 

Feb. 1 

2 

Ap. 14 

3 

4. 

12 

Ap. 1 

13. 

Mar, 23 


14—17 

16. Mar. G 

21. Ap. 6 

22. Mar. 26 

27. Ap. 24 
27. 6 

Mar. 2. Ap. 17 
5. 25 

7—14 

10 

12. Ap. 30 

17. 11 
17 

17 

18—30 


19. 

Ap. 13 

21 . 

12 

22 . 

22 

28. 

14 

26. 

20 

26. 

May 4 

28. 

1 

Ap. 1. 

1 


3 

3 

3—14 


7— 26 

7. May 10 

8 — 28 


Markwick. 
Jan. 3—31 & Oct. 6 
Oct. 16. Feb. 9 
Mar. 3. Ap. 10 
Jan. 24. Mar. 26 
Dee. 12. Feb. 23 
Feb. 19. Ap. 14 
Jan. 16. Mar. 13 
Feb. 17. Mar. 17 
,Ian. 15. Ap. 4 
Jan. 31. Ap. 11—last 
seen Dec. 30 

Dec. 2. Feb. 3 


Jan. 11 
Jan. 23 

Feb. 17. May 9 

Jan. 10—31 
Feb. 15. xMay 13 
Feb. 7. June 12 
Jan. 12. Feb. 27—till 
Nov. 13 

Jan. 28. June 5 
Jan. 21. Feb. 26 
Ap. 13—last seen 
Sept. 8 
Ap. 27 


Feb. 18. Ap. 28 

Jan. 1. Ap. 17 
Ap. 1. Y oung J une 1 
Feb. 28. Mar. 5 
Feb. 28. May 5 
Feb. 23. May 6— 
Oct. last seen 
June 17 

Mar, 2. Aug. 10 
Feb. 28. Ap. 5 
Mar. 4. Ap. 29 
Mar. 26. Ap. 23—last 
seen Sept. 14 

July 1—has young 
Ap.15. May 22—seen 
Dec. 23. Jan. 26 
Feb. 26. Ap. 9 
Ap. 14 
Ap. 1 builds 
Mar. 13. May 23 — 
last seen Oct, 26 
Mar. 30—last seen 
Oct. 23 

Ap. 8. May 16—last 
seen Sept. 8 
Mar. 6. Ap. 26 
Feb. 16. May 19 
Ap. 7—27 : last seen 
Nov. 16 
Ap. 14 

Ap. 14, May 8—last 
seen Dec. 8 
Ap. 5. July 4—last 
seen Aug. 29 

Ap, 2. May 19 
Mar. 21. May 1 
Ap.15. May 3—last 
heard June 28 

Ap. 5—sings Ap. 25, 
last seen Sept. 30. 


Tit-lark sings. 

Beech leafs. 

Middle Yellow Wren ap. 

Swift ap. 

Larch-tree leafs. 

Second JVillow, or Laughing 

IFren ap. . 

Grasshopper Lark ap. 

Willow Wren, its shivering 

note heard . 

Middle Willow Wren (Regu- 
lus non cristatus medius') ap. 

Garden Cherry fl. 

Turtle-dove cooes. 

Apple-tree fl. 

Glow-icorm shines. 

Fern-owl ap. 

Sedge-warbler sings. 

Flycatcher ap. 

Sedge-warbler ap. j 

Laburnum fl. 

Lilac fl.' 

Bees swarm . 

Wasp, female, ap. 

Grasshopper ap. 

Cuchow-spit insect ap. 

Meadow Hay cut. 

Quail calls. 

Young Frogs migrate . 

Mushroom ap. 

Whortlebernes ripe {Vaccini- 

umulig) . . 

Cranberries ripe. 

Swallows and Martins congre¬ 
gate ... . 

Apricots ripe. 

Wild Cherries ripe. 

Bees kill the drones . 

Swifts begin to depart . 

- last seen. 

Goldfinch, young broods ap., 
Lapwings (Triaga Vanellus) 

congregate. 

Birds reassume spring notes .. 

Thistledown floats. 

Linnets (Fringilla linota) con¬ 
gregate . 

Beech turns yellow .. 

Swallow sings. 

Stone Curlew clamours. 

Wood-owls hoot. 

Ring-ouzel appears on its au¬ 
tumnal visit. 

Flycatcher last seen. 

Stares congregate. 

Wood-lark sings . 

Swallows last seen. (N. B. The 
house martin the latest).... 

Redwing conies. 


Fieldfare returns . 

Gossamer fills the air . 

Hen Chaffinches congregate 
Wood-pigeons come . 

Royston Ci ow returns . 

Snipe returns. 

Rooks return to their nest-trees 
Green Whistling Plover ap.,. 
Greenfinches flock . 


White. 

9-19 

Ap. 10—May 8 
11 

13— 7 

14 

14„19_23 

16— 30 

17. May 7 

17— 27 

18. May 11 
20—17 

22 —May 25 
May 1. June 11 
1—26 
4 

10— 30 

11— 13 


18. 

June 5 

21 


22 . 

July 22 

23 


June 1- 

-14 

16 


19. 

July 20 

22 . 

4 

23. 

Aug. 2 

26. 

30 

July 4- 

-24 

9- 

-27 

14. 

Aug. 29 

17. 

Aug. 21 

22 


25 


27- 

-29 

31. 

Aug. 27 

Aug. 15 


15. 

Sept. 12 

16 


17. 

10 

18. 

Nov. 1 

24. 

Sept. 22 

29 


Sept. 1. 

Nov. 7 

4. 

9 

4- 

-30 

6 - 

-29 

12 . 

Nov. 1 

28. 

Oct. 24 

Oct. 4. 

Nov. 5 

10 . 

10 

12 . 

23 

15- 

-27 

20 . 

Dec. 31 

23. 

27 

23. 

Nov. 29 

25. 

20 

31. 

Dec. 25 

Nov. 13- 

-14 

27 



Markwick. 

Ap. 14—29; sits June 
16-27 

Ap. 24—May 25 

Ap. 28. May 19 
Ap. 1. May 9 


Ap. 28. May 14 


Mar. 25. May 6 
May 14. Aug. 10 seen 
Ap. 11—May 26 
Jtine 19—Sept. 28 
May 16—Sept, 14 
June 2—30 
June 30. Ap. 29. 
May 21 
Aug. 2 

May 1. June 23 
Ap. 15. May 30 
May 12. June 23 
Ap. 2. June 4—last 
seen Nov. 2 
Mar. 26. July 6—last 
seen Nov. 3 
June 2—21 
June 13. July 7 
July 23—seen Sept. 
1—18 

Ap. 16. Aug. 16 


Aug. 12, Sept. 8 
July 6. Aug. 16 


Aug. 5 
Aug. 11 
June 15 

Sept. 25. Feb. 4 


Aug. 22. Nov. 8 
Sept. 5-29 
Ap. 11. Aug. 20 
June 17 


Sept. 4—30 
June 4. Mar. 21 


Nov. 16 

Oct. 1. Dec. 18— 
sings Feb. 10; Mar. 
21—last seen Ap. 13 
Oct. 13, Nov. 18— 
last seen May 1 


Oct. 13. Nov. 17— 
last seen Ap. 15 
Sept. 29. Nov. 11— 
last seen Ap. 14 
June 29. Oct. 20 
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ENGLISH INDEX TO THE BRITISH PLANTS. 
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„ wort. 36, 78 

Mint. 68, 69 

Misseltoe . 97 

Mithridate mustard 73 

Moenchia. 30 

Money-wort. 33 

Monk’s-hood .... 64 

Moschatell . 52 

Mother-wort .... 66 
Mountain ash .... 59 
„ avens .. 62 
„ sorrel .. 48 
Mouse-ear 
„ chickweed.. 57 

Mousetail. 46 

Mudwort . 71 

Mugwort. 87 

Mullein.. 35 


Musk orchis. 91 

Mustard . 75,76 

Narcissus. 46 

Navew . 75 

Nettle . 93,94 

Nightshade . 35 

Nipplewort . 85 

Oak . 94 

Ophrys. 91 

Orache . 98,99 

Orchis . 90,91 

Orpine . 56 

Osier. 96 

Ox-eye. 89 

Oxlip. 32 

Ox-tongue. 83 

Pseony . 64 

Pansy . 35 

Parsley. 39, 40 

Parsley-piert .... 29 

Parsnep. 42 

Pasque-flower .... 64 

Pea . 81 

Pearl-wort . 30 

Pear. 59 

Pellitory . 29 

Penny-royal. 69 

,, wort. 56 

Pepper-saxifrage .. 42 

„ wort. 72,73 

Periwinkle . 37 

Persicaria. 51, 52 

Petty-whin . 78 

Pheasant’s-eye.... 64 

Pilewort . 65 

Pimpernel. 33 

Pink. 54 

Pipe-wort. 94 

Plantain . 28,29 

Plowman’s spikenard 88 

Plum. 58 

Pond-weed . 29,30 

Poplar . 98 

Poppy . 63 

Primrose . 32,33 

Privet . 23 

Purple loosestrife.. 58 
Purslane . 48 

Radish . 76 

Ragged robin .... 57 

Rag-wort. 88 

Rampion . 34 

,, bell-flower 34 

Ramsons . 47 

Raspberry. 61 

Rest-harrow. 78 

Rocket. 75 

Rock-cress . 74 

,, rose. 63, 64 

Rose. 59,60 

Rosemary. 52 

Rose-root. 98 

Rupture-wort .... 37 
Rush (flowering) 

Saffron crocus .... 26 

Sage . 25 

Saintfoin . 80 

Salad-burnet .... 94 

Sallow . 96 

,, thorn. 97 
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Saltwort . 

23^38 

Samphire . 

42 

,, prickly .. 

Sandwort. 

43 

55,56 

Sanicle . 

39 

Sauce alone. 

75 

Saussurea. 

85 

Saw-wort. 

85 

Saxifrage. 

53,54 

Scabious . 

, 27 

Scheuchzeria. 

49 

Scorpion grass .. ., 

31 

Scottish Asphodel., 

49 

Scurvy grass ... 

73 

Sea gilliflower .. . , 

45 

„ heath. 

48 

V holly . 

39 

„ kale . 

73 

„ milkwort .. .. 

36, 37 

„ purslane. 

99 

,, rocket. 

73 

Self-heal . 

68 

Service-tree . 

59 

Shepherd’s-needle 

. 44 

,, purse . 

,, staft' 

73 

Shore-weed ..... 

93 

Sibbaldia . 

45, 46 

Sibthorpia. 

71 

Silver-weed. 

62 

Skull-cap. 

68 

Sloe-tree . 

58 


Snap-dragon. 

Page 

70 

Sneeze-wort. 

89 

Snow-drop . 

46 

„ flake . 

46 

Soap-wort. 

54 

Solomon’s-seal .. .. 

47,48 

Southern-wood.. .. 

86 

Sow-thistle . 

83 

Spear-wort . 

65 

Speedwell. 

24 

Spider orchis 
„ wort. 

47 

Sorrel . 

48, 49 

Sow-thistle . 

83 

Spignei. 

42 

Spindle-tree. 

36 

Spurge . 

92,93 

„ laurel. 

51 

,, olive. 

51 

Spurrey. 

57 

Spur-wort. 

27 

Squill. 

47 

Squinancy-wort . 

27 

Star of Bethlehem 

. 47 

Star-thistle . 

89, 90 

,, wort. 

23, 87 

Stitch-wort . 

55 

St. Barnaby’s thistle 90 

St. John’s-wort.... 

81, 82 

Stock. 

74, 75 

Stone crop. 

56 

„ parsley .. . 

40 


Page 

Stork’s-bill . 76 

Strap-wort . 45 

Strawberry . 61 

„ (barren) 62 

„ tree .. 52 

Succory. 85 

Sulphur-weed .... 41,42 

Sundew. 46 

Sweet gale . 97 

Sycamore. 51 

Tamarisk . 45 

Tansy . 86 

Tassel grass . 30 

Tare. 81 

Teasel . 27 

Teesdalia . 73 

Thistle . 85,86 

Thorough-wax .... 41 

Thrift . 45 

Thrincia . 83 

Thyme . 69 

Tillma . 30 

Toad-flax. 70 

,, bastard .... 37 

Tooth-wort . 70 

Tormentil. 62 

Touch-me-not .... 34 
,, mustard.... 74 
Traveller’s joy .... 64 
Treacle mustard . . 75 
Tree mallow. 77 


Page 

Trefoil . 79 

Trichonema. 26 

Tulip. 47 

Turnip . 75 

Tutsan . 81 

Tway blade . 91 

Valerian . 26 

Venus’ comb. 44 

Vervain. 69 

Vetch. 80,81 

Vetchling. 81 

Violet. 34,35 

Viper’s bugloss .... 32 

Wall-cress. 74 

„ flower. 75 

Wart-cress . 73 

Water-blinks .... 27 
Water chickwecd.. 26 

,, cress. 74 

,, dropwort . . 41 

„ elder. 44 

,, hemlock.... 39 

,, horehound . . 25 

„ lily. 63 

„ milfoil .... 25,94 

,, parsnep .... 40 

„ plantain .... 49 

,, purslane.... 48 

,, soldier .... 64 

„ star-wort .. 23 


Page 

Water violet. 33 

„ wort. 52 

Weasel-snout ... 66 

White-beam. 69 

,, horehound.. 67 

„ rot. 39 

,, thorn. 58 

Whitlow grass .... 72 

Whortleberry .... 50 

Wild basil........ 68 

,, chamomile .. 89 

Willow .95, 9(5, 97 

Willow-herb. 50 

Winter-cress. 75 

,, green .... 63 

Wood . 58 

Wolfs-bane. 64 

Woodbine . 36 

Woodruff. 27 

W ood-sage . 66 

Wood sorrel. 57 

Woody nightshade 

Wormwood. 86,87 

Woundwort. 67 

Yarrow. 89 

Yellow rattle. (59 

„ rocket .... 75 

,, weed. 58 

,, wort. 50 

Yew . 98 


INDEX TO THE LATIN GENERIC NAMES OF THE BRITISH PLANTS. 

(Part IV. Page 23—99.) 


Acer . 51 

Aceras . 91 

Achillsea . 89 

Acinos . 67,68 

Aconitum. 04 

Actaea . 63 

Adonis . 64 

Adoxa . 52 

.dEgopodium. 40 

iEthusa . 41 

Agrimonia. 68 

Agrostemma. 57 

Ajnga . 66 

Alchemilla . 29 

Alisma. 49 

Allium . 46,47 

Alnus. 93 

Althaea. 77 

Alyssum . 72 

Amaranthus. 94 

Anagallis . 33 

Anchusa . 32 

Andromeda . 52 

Anemone . 64 

Angelica . 42 

Anthemis . 89 

Anthericum . 47 

Anthriscus. 44 

Anthyllis . 78 


Antirrhinum. 70 

Apargia... 83 

Apium . 39 

Aquilegia. 64 

Arab is . 74 

Arbutus. 52, 53 

Arctium... 85 

Arenaria . 55,56 

Aristolochia. 92 

Armeria. 45 

Artemisia.86, 87 

Arthrolobium .... 80 

Arum. 94 

Asarum. 58 

Asparagus. 47 

Asperugo . 32 

Asperula .27 

Aster. 87 

Astragalus . 80 

Athamanta . 41 

Atriplex . 98,99 

Atropa . 35 

Azalea . 33 

Ballota. 66 

Barbarea . 75 

Bartsia. 69 

Beilis . 89 

Berberis . 48 


Page 

Beta . 38 

Betonica . 67 

Betula . 95 

Bidens . 86 

Bor ago.. 32 

Borkhausia . 84 

Brassica . 75 

Bryonia. 94 

Bunium. 40 

Bupleurum . 41 

Butomus . 52 

Buxus . 93 

Cakile . 73 

Callitriche. 23 

Calluna. 50, 51 

Caltha . 65 

Calamintha. 68 

Camelina . 72 

Campanula . 34 

Capsella . 73 

Cardamine .74 

Carduus. 85 

Carlina. 86 

Carpinus . 95 

Carum . 40 

Caucalis . 43 

Centaurea. 89, 90 

Centunculus ...... 29 


Cerastium. 

Page 

. 57 

Ceratophyllum . . . 

. 94 

Chterophyllum . . . 

. 44 

Cheiranthus. 

. 75 

Chelidonium. 

. 63 

Chenopodium ... 

. 37,38 

Cherleria . 

. 56 

Chlora . . . . 

. 50 

Chrysanthemum . 

. 89 

Chrysocoma. 

. 86 

Chrysosplenium . 

. 53 

Cicendia . 

. 28 

Cichorium . 

. 85 

Cicuta . 

. 39 

Cineraria. 

. 88 

Circsea . 

. 25 

Cistus . 

. 63,64 

Clematis . 

. 64 

Clinopodium. 

. 68 

Cnicus . 

. 85,86 

Cnidium . 

. 42 

Cochlearia. 

. 73 

Colchicum . 

. 49 

Comarum. 

. 62 

Conium. 

. 39 

Convallaria . 

. 47,48 

Convolvulus. 

. 33 

Conyza . 

. 88 

Corallorhiza. 

. 92 


Goriandrum. 44 

Corn us . 29 

Coronopus. 73 

Cojrigiola. 45 

Corydalis. 77 

Corylus. 95 

Cotoueaster . 59 

Cotyledon. 56 

Cram be. 73 

Crepis . 83,84 

Crithmum. 42 

Crocus . 26 

Cuscuta . 38 

Cyclamen. 33 

Cynoglossum .... 32 

Cypripedium.92 

Cytisus. 78 

Daphne. 51 

Daucus. 43 

Delphinium . 64 

Dentaria . 73 

Dianthus. 54 

Digitalis . 71 

Diotis .. 86 

Dipsacus . 27 

Doronicum . 88 

Draba . 72 

Drosera. 46 
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Page 

Diyas . 62 

Kcfiinoiiliora. 43 

Echiiim. 32 

Elatine. 52 

Empetrum. 07 

Epilobinm. 50 

Epimediiim . 29 

Epipactis . 91,92 

Erica. 51 

Erigeron . 87 

Eriocaulon . 94 

Erodium . 76 

Tilrvuni . 81 

Eryngium. 39 

Erysimum. 75 

Erythriea. 36 

Euonymus . 36 

Eupatorium. 86 

Euphorbia. 92,93 

Euphrasia. 69 

Exacum . 28 

Fagns . 95 

Fedia. 26 

Fila^o . 87 

Foeniculuin . 41 

Fragaria . 61 

Frankenia. 48 

Fraxinus . 23 

Fritillaria. 47 

Fumaria . 77 

Galanthus. 46 

Galeobdolon. 66 

Galeopsis. 06, 67 

Galium. 27, 28 

Genista. 78 

Gentiana . 38 

Geranium. 76, 77 

Geum .02 

Glaucium. 63 

Glaux . 36,37 

Glechoma. 67 

Gnaphalium. 87 

Goody era. 91 

Gymnadenia. 91 

Habenaria . 90 

Iledora. 36 

Hedysarum. 80 

Plelianthemum.... 03, 64 

Helleborus . 05 

Helniinthia . 83 

Ilelosciadium .... 40 

Heracleum . 42,43 

Ilorminium . 91 

Ilerniaria. 37 

Ilesperis . 75 

Hieraciura. 84 

Ilippuris . 23 

Hippocrepis. 80 

Ilippophae . 97 

Ilolosteum . 27 

Hottonia . 33 


Page 

Humulus . 98 

Ilutchinsia . 72 

Hyacinthus . 47 

Ilydrocharis. 98 

Ilydrocotyle. 39 

Ilyoscyamus. 35 

Hypericum . 81,82 

Hypochoeris. 83 

Iberis. 73 

Ilex . 29 

Illecebrum . 36 

Impatiens. 34 

Inula. 88 

Iris. 26 

Isnardia. 29 

Jasione (Errata) 

Juniperus.98 

Knautia . 27 

Koniga. 72 

Lactuca. 83 

Lamium . 67 

Lapsana. 85 

Lathraea . 70 

Lath yr us.81 

Lavatera . 77 

Lcmna .. 25 

Leontodon. 85 

Leonurus . 66 

Lepidiura. 72,73 

Leucojum. 46 

Libanotis. 41 

Ligusticum.... 89, 41, 42 

Ligustrum. 23 

Limosella. 71 

Linaria. 70 

Linnsea. 71 

Linum .45 

Listera. 91 

Lithosperraum .... 31,32 

Littorella. 93 

Lobelia. 34 

Lonicera . 36 

Lotus. 79, 80 

Lychnis. 57 

Lycopsis . 32 

Lycopus . 25 

Lynosyris. 86 

Lysimachia . 33 

Lythrum . 58 

Malaxis. 92 

Malva . 77 

Marrubium . 67 

Matricaria. 89 

Matthiola. 74,75 

Medicago. 78 

Melarapyrum .... 70 

Melilotus. 79 

Melittis. 68 

Mentha. 68 , 69 


Page 

Menyanthes. 33 

Menziesia. 50 

Mercurialis . 98 

Mespilus .. 58 ,59 

Meum . 42 

Moenchia. 30 

Monotropa . 52 

Montia ... 26, 27 

Myosotis . 31 

Myosurus. 46 

Myrica. 97 

Myriophyllum .... 94 
Myrrhis.*. 44 

Narcissus. 46 

Nartliecium. 47 

Nasturtium . 74 

Neottia. 91 

Nepeta. 67 

Nuphar. 63 

Nymplnea. 63 

OEnanthe . 41 

CEnothera. 50 

Onobrychis . 80 

Ononis .78 

Onopordum. 86 

Ophrys.. 91 

Orchis . 90, 91 

Origanum. 69 

Ornithogalum .... 47 

Ornithopus . 80 

Orobanche . 71 

Orobus. 81 

Oxalis . 57 

Oxyria. 48 

Oxytropis. 80 

Poeonia. 64 

Papaver . 63 

Parietaria. 29 

Paris. 52 

Parnassia. 45 

Pastinaca. 42 

Pedicularis . 70 

Peplis . 48 

Petasites .. 87 

Petroselinum .... 39,40 

Peucedanum. 42 

Physospermura.... 39 

Phyteuma. 34 

Picris .. 83 

Pimpinella . 40,41 

Pinguicula . 24 

Pinus. 95 

Pisum . 81 

Plantago . 28,29 

Poleraonium. 33 

Polycarpon. . 27 

Polygala.78 

Polygonum. 51,52 

Populus. 98 

Potamogeton .... 29,30 
Potentilla. 61,62 


Page 

Poterium . 94 

Prenanthes . 

Primula. 32, 33 

Prunella . 68 

Prunus. 58 

Pulicaria. 88 

Pulmonaria. 32 

Pyrethrum . 89 

Parthenium. 

Pyrola . 53 

Pyrus . 59 

Quercus. 94 

Radiola. 31 

Ranunculus . 65 

Raphanus. 76 

Reseda. 58 

Rharanus . 36 

Rhinanthus . 69 

Rhodiola . 98 

Ribes . 36 

Rosa. 59, 60 

Rubia .28 

Rubus .. 60, 61 

Rumex. 48,49 

Ruppia. 30 

Ruscus. 97 

Sagina . 30 

Sagittaria. 94 

Salicornia. 23 

Salix . 95, 96, 97 

Salsola.38 

Salvia . 25 

Sambucus. 44, 45 

Samolus . 36 

Sanguisorba. 29 

Sanicula . 39 

Saponaria. 54 

Saussurea. 85 

Saxifraga ... 53, 54 

Scabiosa . 27 

Scandix. 44 

Scheuchzeria. 49 

Schoberia. 38 

Scilla. 47 

Scleranthus . 54 

Scrophularia. 70, 71 

Scutellaria. 68 

Sedum . 56 

Sempervivum .... 58 

Senebiera. 73 

Senecio.. 88 

Serratula . 85 

Seseli . 41 

Sherardia. 27 

Sibbaldia . 45, 46 

Sibthorpia. 71 

Silaus. 42 

Silene. 54,55 

Sinapis . 75,76 

Sison. 40 

Sisymbrium . 74 



Page 

Sium. 

.. 40 

Smyrnium .. . 

.. 39 

Solanum . 

.. 35 

Solidago . 

.. 87,88 

Sonchus. 

.. 83 

Spergula . 

.. 57 

Spiraea . 

.. 59 

Stachys. 

.. 67 

Staphylea. 

.. 45 

Statice . 

.. 45 

Stellaria . 

.. 55 

Stratiotes. 

.. 64 

Subularia. 

. 72 

Symphytum .. . 

.. 32 

Tamarix . 

.. 45 

Tamus . 

.. 98 

Tanacetum .. . 

.. 86 

Taxus . 

.. 98 

Teesdalia . 

.. 73 

Teucrium. 

.. 66 

Thalictrum .. . 

.. 64 

Thesium . 

.. 37 

Thlaspi. 

.. 73 

Thrincia . 

.. 83 

Thymus . 

.. 69 

Tilia . 

.. 63 

Tillma . 

.. 30 

Tofieldia . 

.. 49 

Tor dy Hum. 

.. 43 

Torilis . 

.. 43 

Tormentilla .. . 

.. 62 

Tragopogon . . . 
Trichonema ... 

.. 82 
.. 26 

Trientalis . 

.. 49 

Trifolium . 

.. 79 

Triglochin. 

.. 49 

Trinia . 

.. 40 

Trollius. 

.. 65 

Tulipa . 

. . 47 

Turritis. 

.. 74 

Tussilago . 

.. 87 

Ulex. 

.. 78 

Ulmus . 

.. 38 

Urtica . 

.. 93,94 

Utricularia .. . 

.. 25 

Vaccinium.. ,. 

50 

Valeriana. 

.. 26 

Verbascum .. . 

. . 35 

Verbena . 

.. 69 

Veronica . 

. . 24 

Viburnum. 

.. 44 

Vicia. 

.. 80,81 

Villarsia . 

. . 33 

Vinca. 

.. 37 

Viola. 

.. 34,35 

Viscum. 

.. 97 

Xanthium. 

.. 94 

Zanichellia ... 
Zostera. 

.. 93 
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ENGLISH INDEX TO THE BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND HAWK-MOTHS. 

(Part IV. Appendix 14—21.) 


Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Pag. 

Swallow-tail . 14 

Dark-green F. 15 

Duke of Burgundy .. 17 

Dingy S. „ 

Broad-bordered Bee H. 




Chequered S. 19 

Narrow - bordered Bee 




Small S. „ 

H. 

Brimstone . „ 

Great Tortoiseshell .. ,, 

Purple H. „ 

Large S. ,, 

Hornet Moth, or Bee 

Clouded-yellow. „ i 

Small Tortoiseshell .. „ 

Black H. „ 

Pearl S. „ 

Clearwing . 

Pale-clouded Y. „ 

Peacock’s-eye . „ 

White-letter H. ,, 

(Pamphila Actseon) .. ,, 

Lunar-Hornet Moth .. 

Scarce-clouded Y. „ 

Camberwell Beauty .. „ 

Green H. „ 

Green Forester . „ 

Breeze - clear Under- 

Common Cabbage .... ,, 

Red Admiral. „ 

Large Copper. „ 

Six-spotted Burnet Moth,, 

wing . 1 

Early White Cabbage . „ 

Painted Lady. „ 

Scarce C. „ 

Five-spotted B. ,, 

(Trochilium Sphegi- 

Small White . „ 

Purple Emperor. „ 

Purple-edged C. 18 

(A. Trifolii) . „ 

forme) . 

Howard’s White .... ,, 

White Admiral . ,, 

Dark under-wing C. .. ,, 

Eyed Hawk-moth .... „ 

Ruby-Fly Clearwing.. 

Green-veined White .. 15 

Marbled White. ,, 

Common C. ,, 

Poplar H. „ 

Trochilium Ichneuraoni- 

Dusky-veined White.. ,, 

Speckled XYood. „ 

Azure Blue. ,, 

Lime H. „ 

forme.... 

Bath White . „ 

Wall . „ 

Bedford B. „ 

Death’s-head H. „ 

,, Cynipiforrae 

Orange-tip. „ 

Grayling. „ 

Mazarine B. ,, 

Privet H. 20 

,, Tipuliforme. 

Wood White. „ 

Gatekeeper or Large 

Large B. „ 

Unicorn H. „ 

„ Philanthi- 

Black-veined AVhite . . ,, 

Heath. „ 

Alcon B. „ 

PineH. „ 

forme .... 

Pearl-bordered Like- 

Meadow Brown. „ 

Chalk-hill B . „ 

Spotted Elephant H... „ 

,, Andrense- 

n‘’S“ 

Ringlet . ,, 

Clifden B. „ 

Madder H . „ 

forme .... 

Greasy or Marsh Fri- 

Small R . 17 

Common B . ,, 

Rayed H. „ 

„ Formicse- 


Marsh R. j. 

Silver-studded B. ,, 

Oleander H. ,, 

forme .... 

Glanville F. ,, 

Small Heath . ,, 

Brown Argus . „ 

Sharp-winged H . ,, 

,, Culiciforme . 

Pearl-bordered F. ... „ 

Silver Ringlet . „ 

Durham A . ,, 

Elephant H . ,, 

„ Myopaeforme 

Small Pearl-bordered F. „ 

Mountain R . ,, 

Artaxerxes . ,, 

Small Elephant H . „ 

„ Stomoxy- 

Queen of Spain F . ,, 

Arran Brown . „ 

Grizzled Skipper .... „ 

Humming-bird H . „ 

forme .... 

High-brown F . „ 

Scotch Argus . 






















































































